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CHAPTER  I. 

LOOKING   FOR  WORK. 

"  4  As  companion  or  governess,  a  lady,  aged  thirty-eight,  per- 
fectly conversant  with  French  and  Italian,  and  with  the  ordinary 
course  of  an  English  education.'  " 

"  Say  '  usual/  not  *  ordinary/  "  said  my  father.  "Always  take 
the  simplest  word  you  can  find,  unless  you  are  writing  poetry." 

"  I  don't  see  much  difference,"  replied  I.  But  I  made  the 
desired  correction. 

"  Need  you  put  your  age  so  exactly?"  asked  Emma. 

"Would  you  have  her  put  it  tw-exactly?"  grumhled  my 
father.  "  No,  no ;  let  that  stand.  Always  give  as  many  facta 
as  you  can  in  an  advertisement,  hut  beware  of  suggesting  any 
deduction  from  them..  You  want  to  impart  a  certain  amount  of 
knowledge  concerning  yourself.  That  you  can  do.  But  if  you 
beguile  your  reader  into  making  a  fancy  portrait  of  you,  it  is 
sure  to  be  utterly  unlike,  and  the  result  is  either  disappointment 
when  you  meet,  or  an  adverse  conclusion  beforehand,  founded 
on  some  erroneous  notion  of  the  ■  shape- .of  your  nose.  Go  on, 
Jane." 

"  As  if  one  could  prevent  people  from  drawing  fancy  por- 
traits ! "  said  I.  "  That  depends  on  the  reader,  not  on  the 
writer.  Two  epithets  make  a  picture  for.  some  people,  while 
two  pages  of  description  would  fail  to  make  one  for  others." 

"  Thirty -eight  is  not  an  epithet,"  observed  my  father.  "  Go 
on,  and  don't  talk  nonsense.  Epithets  are  just  the  very  things 
you  have  to  avoid.  We  want  bald  facts,  and  the  balder  the 
better." 

"  Facts  generally  do  grow  bald  under  criticism,"  retorted  I ; 
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"  No,"  said  he,  authoritatively ;  "  that  is  the  sole  stroke  of 
genius  in  the  composition.  I  give  you  so  much  credit  for  that, 
Jane,  that  I  almost  think  I  must  have  suggested  it  myself. 
They  (to  adopt  your  pronoun,  Emma),  let  them  he  who  they 
may,  will  think  twice  as  highly  of  Jane  when  they  see  her,  if 
they  are  prepared  for  the  spectacle  by  that  judicious  claim. 
Perhaps  if  they  saw  her  with  absolutely  unprejudiced  eyes,  they 
might  not  admit  it.  Besides,  it  limits  the  probable  number  of 
answers.  Put  the  thing  up,  Jane,  and  send  it  off  at  once,  with- 
out farther  discussion." 

I  did  as  I  was  told.  It  was  an  anxious  time  when  the 
answers  to  my  advertisement  arrived,  and  our  debates  upon  them 
seemed  interminable.  I  almost  suspected  my  father  of  a  resolu- 
tion to  find  none  of  them  acceptable,  in  order  that  he  might 
prevent  me  from  leaving  home  at  all ;  yet  he  had  not  opposed 
the  plan.  Indeed,  the  two  years  during  which  we  tried  to  live 
on  the  reduced  income  which  our  great  loss  had  left  us,  had 
proved  to  us  that  it  was  simply  impossible  to  do  so.  We  were 
in  debt  already.  My  father  worked  hard  for  reviews  and  maga- 
zines, and  was  becoming  a  regular  literary  hack,  though  one  of 
a  high  class.  But  he  could  not  maintain  three  people  on  his 
earnings — or  at  least  he  did  not.  I  have  no  doubt  that  we 
managed  very  badly.  Wo  were  none  of  us  used  to  economy,  and 
it  was  late  in  life  to  begin  it.  We  made  a  great  parade  to  our- 
selves of  saving  unnecessary  sixpences,  and  let  sovereigns  slip 
through  our  fingers  during  the  operation.  We  were  like  in- 
experienced, well-meaning  chess-players,  who  take  the  most 
anxious  care  of  the  safe  part  of  their  game,  while  by  some 
flagrant  oversight  they  give  the  enemy  an  inglorious  victory  in 
a  moment.  It  was  not  that  we  shrank  from  self-denial.  We 
really  suffered  a  good  deal.  I  am  sure  /  suffered  when  I  was 
darning  my  stockings — and  doing  it  so  badly,  too.  I  had  an 
artist's  sense  of  the  aspect  of  a  perfect  darn,  but  I  had  no  idea  of 
the  means  by  which  it  was  to  be  produced,  and  I  never  produced 
it.  And  Emma — still  so  pretty  and  elegant — so  delicately  nice 
in  all  her  notions  and  ways — she  had  enough  to  suffer  on  her 
own  part.  I  almost  cried  when  she  came  in  one  day  to  show 
me,  with  genuine  glee,  a  spray  of  French  artificial  flowers  which 
she  had  found ;  a  little  worthless  relic  which  had  somehow 
escaped  the  sale.  "  It  was  so  much  better  than  anything  we 
could  afford  to  buy  now ;  it  would  make  her  bonnet  look  delight' 
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fuir  I  watched  her  quick  fingers  arranging  it — caressing  it 
with  every  touch — and  sorry  as  I  felt  for  her,  I  rather  rejoiced 
in  my  heart  that  I  was  myself  a  "  strong-minded  woman."  She 
looked  up,  saw  my  grave  face,  and  with  an  instant  change  in  the 
expression  of  her  own,  nobly  offered  to  give  me  the  flowers  if  I 
wished  for  them.    Poor,  dear  Emma ! 

At  last  I  was  fairly  embarked  in  a  correspondence  which 
seemed  likely  to  terminate  in  an  engagement.  The  "refer- 
ences "  had  proved  quite  satisfactory  on  both  sides,  and  an 
interview  was  appointed.  My  charge  was  to  be  "  one  young 
lady,  aged  seventeen  " — just  what  I  thought  I  should  like  best. 
I  was  told  that  she  was  "  of  good  abilities,  but  imperfect  educa- 
tion," and  that  there  were  ''peculiar  circumstances,  which  would 
be  explained  to  the  lady  undertaking  the  charge,  which  rendered 
it  necessary  that  she  should  be  a  person  in  whom  entire  con- 
fidence might  be  placed."  It  was  the  father  who  wrote  to  me ; 
his  letters  were  unmistakably  those  of  a  gentleman.  His  name 
was  Langley,  and  I  found  on  inquiry  that  he  was  one  of  our 
greatest  capitalists — a  man  whose  prudent  daring  had  already 
doubled  the  vast  fortune  which  a  father's  skill  and  industry  had 
bequeathed  to  him.  I  have  no  talent  for  finance,  whether  on  a 
large  or  small  scale,  and  I  do  not  attempt  to  explain  the  nature 
of  his  successful  enterprises.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  he  was 
a  kind  of  god  in  the  business  world,  and  that  his  name  was 
uttered  in  that  subdued  tone  of  profound  reverence  with  which 
sportsmen  mention  the  man  who  has  killed  a  fabulous  number 
of  woodcocks  in  a  morning,  or  pretenders  to  athletic  eminence 
refer  to  the  hero  whose  cool  stride  takes  him  easily  over  the 
longest  stretches  of  difficult  country  and  brings  him  in  among 
his  weary  companions  as  fresh  as  they  were  when  they  first 
started.  I  notice  that  this  kind  of  deference  is  reserved  almost 
exclusively  for  physical  and  material  achievements,  and  I  wonder 
why  it  should  be  so.  In  other  spheres — in  Art,  in  War,  in 
Politics — it  seems  now  to  be  a  poiut  of  honour  to  speak  coarsely 
of  the  faults  of  great  men,  and  to  find  or  make  as  much  food  as 
possible  for  hungry  ridicule  out  of  their  foibles.  But  English- 
men are  tender  with  the  failings  of  Assheton  Smith,  and  would 
fain  hide  from  themselves  the  painful  fact  that  Tom  Sayers 
allowed  himself  to  be  reconciled  twice  a  day  for  money. 

The  day  fixed  for  my  interview  arrived,  and  having  steadily 
declined  my  father's  offer  to  escort  me  (I  always  wish  to  meet 
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my  fate  alone,  whether  in  great  things  or  small),  I  indulged 
myself  with  a  cab,  and  descended  from  it,  cool,  steady,  and  ex- 
pectant, at  the  door  of  the  huge  Belgravian  houge,  to  which  I 
had  been  summoned. 

"  Mark  my  words,"  said  my  father,  before  I  started,  "  you  are 
going  to  be  imposed  upon.  These  millionaires  always  drive 
hard  bargains.  You  had  better  take  me  with  you  to  see  all 
fair." 

"  And  Emma,  too,  to  keep  the  peace  when  you  have  con- 
tradicted Mr.  Langley  till  he  can  bear  it  no  longer.  No,  thank 
you." 

My  father  looked  at  me  with  unfeigned  surprise.  "  i"  contra- 
dict," said  he,  innocently.  "  I  was  really  going  to  give  you  a 
little  caution  on  that  head,  Jane.  It  irritates  a  man  to  be  differed 
from  unnecessarily  at  every  word — be  on  your  guard — it's  a 
bad  habit  out  of  one's  own  home — men  don't  like  it,  I  assure 
you." 

"  Women  don't  mind  it  in  the  least,"  rejoined  I,  as  I  ran  off 
to  my  cab. 


CHAPTER  II. 

WORK  POUND. 

I  was  shown  into  just  the  sort  of  superb  drawing-room  which  I 
expected  to  see,  and  need  not  describe.  While  I  was  kept 
waiting — not  more  than  five  minutes — I  tried  to  eke  out  the 
notions  of  a  character  which  I  had  derived  from  Mr.  Langley's 
letters,  by  observations  upon  his  daily  entourage.  In  this  room 
I  shall  be  able  to  find  out  something  about  the  women  of  the 
family,  at  any  rate,  thought  I.  There  was  perfect  taste  in  the 
ornamentation — a  nice  arrangement  of  colour,  and  no  overload- 
ing in  the  details — it  was  neither  a  museum  nor  a  show-room. 
Symptoms  of  foreign  travel  were  discoverable.  On  each  wall 
hung  a  single  picture,  and  at  each  picture  I  could  have  looked 
for  a  day.  A  portfolio  of  sketches  lay  open  on  an  ottoman ;  the 
uppermost,  a  Oampagna  study  at  sunset,  was  so  good,  that  I 
could  not  help  lifting  it  to  look  at  the  next.  I  was  fairly  fas- 
cinated.; the  drawings  were  all  Italian — slight  and  rapid,  but 
with  the  breath  of  the  South  in  every  one  of  them.    Many  of 
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the  subjects  I  knew ;  some  among  the  figure  groups  I  could 
fancy  that  I  had  seen ;  they  brought  back  happy  days  to  me, 
and  kindled  my  one  enthusiasm  to  its  highest.  I  shamefully 
forgot  my  errand  and  my  prospects,  and  was  on  my  knees  at  the 
ottoman,  minutely  examining  a  little  marine  study  marked  "  Aci 
Reale,"  and  trying  to  detect  the  secret  of  a  peculiar  manipula- 
tion in  the  waves,  which  seemed  to  me  excellent,  when  a  plea- 
sant voice  disturbed  me. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  have  kept  you  waiting,  Miss  Derwent.  Ah ! 
don't  apologise.  If  you  care  to  look  through  those  sketches 
more  at  leisure,  I  hope  you  will  have  the  opportunity.  You 
have  paid  them  such  a  pleasant  compliment  already  that  you 
may  be  sure  of  finding  the  artist  in  a  good  humour." 

Mr.  Langley's  manner  was  irresistibly  frank  and  gentle,  and 
I  smiled  my  answer.  "lama  little  ashamed  of  showing  so  soon 
that  I  can  forget  business  for  pleasure." 

By  this  time  we  were  seated.  Our  eyes  met.  We  looked 
steadily  and  inquiringly  at  each  other,  each  with  a  half  smile 
which  seemed  to  say,  **  You  know  that  I  want  to  find  you  out, 
and  it  is  mere  waste  of  time  and  trouble  to  try  to  disguise  it." 
The  result  of  my  examination  was  as  follows : — Mr.  Langley  was 
about  fifty  years  old,  tall,  slightly -built,  and  decidedly  elegant 
in  appearance.  He  had  a  look  of  ill-health,  a  slight  contraction 
about  the  forehead  and  mouth,  which  suggested  the  idea  that 
he  had  at  some  time  endured  severe  pain.  Tic,  said  I  to  my- 
self, or  rheumatism  in  some  shape ;  a  medical  reason  for  the  re- 
sidence in  Italy,  I  have  no  doubt.  His  smile  was  delightful,  and 
the  tone  of  his  voice  so  cordial,  that  it  warmed  you  to  listen  to 
it.  A  perfect  temper,  thought  I,  that  is  unmistakable ;  the  frown 
comes  from  suffering — there  is  no  mental  irritability  in  it ;  but 
rather  a  determined  patience.  The  eyes  were  remarkably  soft 
and  steadfast ;  they  looked  at  you  quietly,  yet  so  fixedly,  that  it 
was  not  quite  so  easy  to  look  at  them.  They  betokened,  I 
thought,  intellect,  penetration,  and  sincerity.  The  chin  was  a 
little  too  prominent ;  there  was  evidently  decision  and  firmness, 
which  might  have  amounted  to  obstinacy  had  the  temperament 
been  less  gentle.  I  never  saw  a  face  that  told  the  character  more 
clearly,  nor  a  manner  that  corresponded  more  agreeably  to  the 
indications  of  the  countenance.  I  was  perfectly  satisfied  with 
my  observations,  and  began  to  feel  not  a  little  anxious  as  to  the 
impression  I  was  producing  myself.   I  was  not  left  long  in  doubt. 
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"  Let  me  tell  you  at  once,"  said  Mr.  Langley,  "  that  I  have 
been  making  the  minutest  inquiries  about  you,  and  that  I  have 
commanded  some  channels  of  information  to  which  yon  may  not 
have  suspected  that  I  could  gain  access.  I  know  where  you 
were  born,  how  you  have  been  brought  up,  whom  you  have 
known  ;  in  fact,  you  have  nothing  to  tell  me,  but  I  have  every- 
thing to  tell  you.  I  intended  to  offer  you  this  situation  before  I 
saw  you.  My  intention  is  confirmed  now.  It  is  for  you  to  say 
whether  you  can  accept  it." 

"  Thank  you  much  for  speaking  so  plainly,"  answered  I.  "  I 
have,  of  course,  some  questions  to  ask.  I, — perhaps  you  will 
tell  me—" 

I  am  not  in  the  least  shy  or  nervous,  but  I  felt  strangely  em- 
barrassed when  I  found  myself  coming  to  the  point.  My  com- 
panion relieved  me  instantly. 

"  You  want  to  know  what  your  duties  will  be  if  you  decide  on 
accepting  the  situation,  and  what  the  peculiar  circumstances  are 
to  which  my  letter  alluded  ?  " 

I  bowed.  "  Those  would  have  been  my  first  questions," 
said  I. 

*  He  smiled.  "  Oh,  there  are  others  to  follow,  I  know ;  and  I 
will  answer  all  in  time,  whether  asked  or  unasked.  The  duties 
are  not  agreeable.  I  tell  you  that  fairly — they  are  not  agreeable." 

He  rose,  and  took  a  turn  through  the  room.  I  waited  in 
silent  attention.  He  sat  down  again,  and  I  again  encountered 
his  calm,  steady  gaze.  I  began  to  think  there  was  more  habitual 
melancholy  in  it  than  I  had  at  first  perceived. 

"  This  young  lady,"  said  he,  with  a  little  hesitation  in  voice 
and  manner,  "  this  young  lady,  my  daughter,  requires — is  likely 
to  require  for  some  time — a  more  than  common  amount  of  care 
and  superintendence.  We  want  to  find  a  companion  for  her 
whom  we  can  trust  thoroughly  and  entirely." 

He  paused,  and  I  felt  as  if  I  must  make  some  answer.  "  Is 
she  to  be  introduced  into  society  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Quite  the  reverse,"  replied  he,  quickly.  "  Your  life  will  be 
in  the  country,  and  in  complete  retirement.  You  will  have  ab- 
solute control  over  the  establishment.  But  I  am  afraid  you  will 
have  very  little  liberty.    Your  time  will  be  filled." 

"I  remember,"  said  I,  "that  your  first  letter  mentioned  a 
neglected  education — " 

"  I  don't  mean,"  interrupted  he,  "  that  your  time  will  be  filled 
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with  giving  lessons.  I  shall  be  very  glad  if  you  can  induce 
your  pupil  by  degrees  to  take  an  interest  in  the  cultivation  of 
her  mind,  in  accomplishments,  in  any  pursuit,  in  short  It  will 
be  a  step  gained." 

I  began  to  feel  exceedingly  uneasy.  "I  am  almost  afraid," 
said  I,  "  that  I  am  incompetent ;  that  it  will  be  better  to  decline 
the  task  at  once.  If  there  is — any — I  beg  your  pardon — any 
mental  peculiarity — " 

"  I  see  what  you  are  thinking,"  answered  he,  gravely,  "  but 
there  is  no  ground  for  your  fear.  My  daughter's  abilities  are 
excellent,  though,  unavoidably,  they  have  been  very  little  culti- 
vated. She  was  born  at  Bio  Janeiro,  where  I  was  for  a  time, 
and  she  was  left  there,  with  her  mother's  family,  till  she  was 
twelve  years  old.  Our  difficulties  are  not  of  the  kind  that  you 
suspect ;  they  are  difficulties  of  temper  and  of  conduct." 

"  I  am  afraid,"  said  I,  when  he  paused  again,  "  that  this  is  a 
very  painful  explanation  for  you.  I  wish  I  could  spare  you  ; 
but  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  quite  understand  what  is  pro- 
posed to  me." 

"  I  am  fully  alive  to  the  necessity,"  said  he ;  "  I  am  chiefly 
fearful  that  I  may  give  you  an  erroneous  idea  of  the  case.  It 
is  difficult  to  measure  exactly  the  impression  which  our  words 
produce  on  the  mind  of  a  person  to  whom  we  present  a  perfectly 
new  idea,  which  is  all  the  while  familiar  to  ourselves.  I  want 
to  make  you  understand  clearly,  if  I  can.  Miss  Langley  has  for 
some  time  given  great  trouble — caused  serious  anxiety — to  her 
mother  and  myself.  Her  temper  is,  as  I  said,  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult She  is  a  very  handsome  girl,  and  she  has  a  keen  appetite 
for  admiration.  It  is,  I  grieve  to  say,  something  more  than  the 
mere  giddiness  and  vanity,  which  in  judicious  hands  gradually 
correct  themselves;  and  something  more  stringent  than  the  pos- 
sible discipline  of  home  is  necessary.  There  has  been  already 
lightness  of  behaviour — forwardness — and  we  want  to  check  and 
save  her  in  time." 

My  face  must  have  expressed  the  dismay  I  felt,  for  he  stopped 
a  moment,  looked  hard  at  me,  and  then  added,  hastily, — 

"  Do  not  refuse  in  a  hurry  ;  hear  all  that  I  have  to  say  first. 
We  are  well  aware  of  the  disagreeable  nature  of  the  office  that 
we  propose  to  you ;  we  are  deeply  anxious  to  obtain  for  it  such 
a  person  as  yourself ;  we  offer  a  salary  of  two  hundred  pounds, 
and  we  secure  it,  under  all  circumstances,  for  two  years." 
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This  was  indeed  a  "consideration."  I  felt  that  I  had  no 
right  to  refuse  such  an  offer,  unless  I  believed  myself  (which  I 
did  not)  absolutely  unable  to  fulfil  the  duties  required  of  me. 

"  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess,"  said  I,  "  that  the  largeness  of 
the  salary  tempts  me.  If  it  were  not  a  matter  of  importance  to 
me,  I  should  not  be  here  at  alL" 

"  I  understand  you,"  he  answered,  "  and  respect  your  frank- 
ness. That  there  has  been  as  yet  no  irredeemable  imprudence 
on  this  poor  girl's  part,  you  will  believe  when  I  tell  you  that 
she  is  at  this  moment  alone  with  her  younger  sister.  But  I 
wish  you  to  understand  that  she  really  requires " — he  spoke 
slowly  and  emphatically — "  to  be  saved  from  herself.  She  is  to 
be  sent  for  the  present  into  seclusion,  and  there  is  no  attempt  to 
conceal  from  her  that  she  is  in  disgrace,  and  that  she  is  to  be 
under  the  strictest  surveillance.  We  hope  that  you  may  acquire 
influence  over  her  mind,  and  that  long  before  the  expiration  of 
the  two  years,  you  and  she  may  be  members  of  our  family  circle, 
and  that  all  may  be  forgiven  and  forgotten.  But,  for  the  pre- 
sent, her  retirement  is  to  be  complete,  and  your  vigilance 
unbounded.  I  need  not  tell  you  the  precise  circumstances 
which  have  induced  us  to  adopt  this  measure.  It  is  enough  to 
say,  that  we  believe  it  to  be  absolutely  necessary,  and  that  we  have 
tried  several  other  plans  without  success." 

"  Is  any  rule  of  life  prescribed  to  us  ?  "  asked  I. 

He  marked,  with  a  glance  of  evident  satisfaction,  that  the 
form  of  the  question  showed  me  to  be  at  least  considering  his 
proposition. 

"  None,"  he  replied,  "  except  the  exclusion  of  all  visitors  for 
the  present.  You  will  be  guided  by  your  own  judgment  as  to 
the  best  mode  of  occupying  and  interesting  her.  You  will  com- 
municate with  me  as  fully  and  frequently  as  you  like.  I  shall 
escort  you  to  your  residence,  and  I  shall  give  you  full  instruc- 
tions in  writing  before  we  part.  Some  troublesome  restrictions 
we  are  compelled  to  impose  upon  you.  You  must  sleep  in  the 
same  room  with  your  pupil,  and  you  must  watch  her :  that  is 
the  beginning  and  end  of  my  lesson.  Watch  her.  She  is  in  a 
rebellious  state,  and  her  misdirected  talents  make  her  very  diffi- 
cult to  manage.  She  may  try  to  escape  from  you,  and  she  may 
try  to  circumvent  you.  She  must  not  be  allowed  to  write  or  to 
receive  any  letters  which  you  do  not  see.  Arrangements  will 
be  made  to  facilitate  this,  and  indeed  all  your  tasks,  as  much  as 
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possible.  The  servants  whom  I  have  selected  know  just  enough 
of  the  real  state  of  the  case  to  prevent  them  from  thwarting  or 
impeding  yon.  The  lady's-maid  is,  unavoidably,  in  our  confi- 
dence, and  she  may  occasionally  be  allowed  to  relieve  guard 
when  you  need  a  little  freedom.  But  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say,  that  you  must  allow  yourself  this  indulgence  as  seldom  as 
possible.  The  vigilance  of  a  servant  is  more  irksome  and  less 
effectual  than  that  of  a  friend ;  and  as  a  friend  I  hope  Maude 
w  ill  soon  learn  to  look  upon  you.  In  short,  Miss  Derwent,"  with 
a  melancholy  smile  which  touched  me  deeply,  "  it  is  the  position 
of  a  gaoler  which  we  offer  you,  but  a  gaoler,  whose  business  it 
is  to  reform  the  prisoner,  and  render  her  fit  for  liberty." 

I  listened  patiently  and  anxiously,  weighing  the  requirements 
of  the  case,  and  my  own  capabilities,  at  every  sentence.  I  can- 
not say  that  I  felt  attracted  by  my  task ;  my  chief  thought 
was,  that  I  believed  I  could  do  it,  and  that  it  was,  under  the 
circumstances,  worth  doing. 

"  Am  I  to  understand,"  I  inquired,  after  a  short  pause,  "  that 
tbere  is  any  visitor  to  be  specially  excluded — any  correspondent 
that  you  dread  more  than  others  ?  I  hope  you  will  not  think 
that  I  press  you  unnecessarily  on  this  painful  subject,  but  if 
there  is,  I  think  I  ought  to  know." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  he,  while  a  slight  flush  passed  over  his 
face.  "  There  has  been — more  than  one.  The  last  affair  pro- 
duced the  crisis  which  has  led  to  the  arrangement  we  are  now 
making.  I  don't  think  it  is  likely  to  be  followed  up ;  but  the 
safest  plan  will  be  to  send  all  letters  for  Miss  Langley  to  me,  and 
I  will  return  those  which  it  is  fit  that  she  should  receive.  I 
don't  want  to  keep  you  in  the  dark,  Miss  Derwent,"  he  added, 
in  a  tone  of  much  kindness ;  "  there  are  other  particulars  which 
will  doubtless  come  out  as  our  acquaintance  improves.  But  I 
think  I  have  said  enough  for  a  beginning — enough  to  enable 
you  to  make  your  decision." 

"  You  assure  me,"  said  I,  feeling  that  the  important  moment 
was  come,  "  that  there  is  no  mental  disease  ?  " 

"  None  whatever." 

"  Nor  any  tendency  to  it  ?  " 

"  Nor  any  tendency  to  it.  There  is  no  such  tendency  in  her 
family  on  either  side/' 

"  Is  her  health  good  ?"  I  asked.  "  I  think  you  are  yourself 
an  invalid." 
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"  You  are  quite  mistaken,"  be  rejoined,  speaking  for  the  first 
time  with  a  little  sharpness.  "  My  health  is  excellent,  and  ao  is 
my  daughter's.  She  is  a  little  hysterical  occasionally,  and  there 
is  a  little  Southern  languor  about  her ;  but  I  think  that  country 
air  and  judicious  treatment  are  likely  to  conquer  both  these  evils." 
"  And — excuse  me  for  asking  one  more  question —  " 
"  Ask  as  many  as  you  please,"  said  he,  cordially.  "  I  want 
you  to  see  your  way  as  clearly  as  possible  before  you  commit 
yourself." 

"  Well,  then,"  I  said,  "  may  I  press  you  so  far  as  to  inquire 
what  good  points  there  are  on  which  I  may  hope  to  work  ?  Do 
you  really  think — can  you  honestly  say — that  there  is  ground 
for  expecting  that  I  may  be  able  to  produce  any  substantial 
improvement  ?  " 

"  Honestly,"  he  replied,  "  I  think  there  is.  She  has  great 
generosity ;  she  has  strong  impulses  of  affection  and  self-devo- 
tion ;  she  has  undeniable  talent,  and  a  latent  enthusiasm  which, 
if  once  enlisted  on  the  right  side,  might  work  miracles.  The 
worst  evil  with  which  you  have  to  contend  is — you  see  how 
open  I  am  with  you— want  of  truth.  It  is  that  which  has 
baffled  us.  I  hope  that  it  is  not  incurable.  I  know  that  it  is 
not  an  uncommon  fault,  during  youth,  in  those  whose  childhood 
has  been  passed  like  this  poor  girl's — I  mean  among  half- 
educated  equals,  and  scarcely  half-civilised  servants.  But  you 
must  be  on  your  guard  against  it :  it  is  for  the  present  inherent 
and  all-pervading.  It  is  not  mere  exaggeration  or  misrepresen- 
tation ;  if  you  should  succeed  in  getting  on  easy  terms  with  her, 
you  must  be  prepared  for  positive  fiction." 

"  That  is  bad,"  said  I.  "  I  think  conscientiousness  is  the 
hardest  of  all  lessons  to  those  who  have  grown  up  in  ignorance 
of  it.    Has  she  any  sense  of  religion  ?  " 

"  I  think  she  has  religious  feelings,  but  she  is  excitable,  and 
we  have  been  a  little  afraid  of  working  that  vein.  If  done 
wisely,  it  might  accomplish  all  we  want." 

"  I  will  try  at  least,"  I  exclaimed.  "  Generous,  affectionate, 
though,  perhaps,  waywardly  and  intermittently  so — and  with 
good  abilities.  She  ought  to  be  reclaimable.  The  untruthful- 
ness frightens  me ;  but  I  will  try." 

"  I  must  not  say  I  will  hold  you  to  your  word,"  cried 
Mr.  Langley,  with  a  look  of  so  much  pleasure  that  it  might 
almost  be  called  triumphant ;  "  but  have  you  not  accepted  ?  " 
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u  Before  I  say  an  irrevocable  Yes,  I  should  like,  if  it  is  pos- 
sible, to  see  Miss  Langley." 

"  That  you  shall  do  instantly,"  answered  he,  ringing  the  bell. 
u  But  I  warn  you  that  you  will  not  see  her  to  advantage.  She 
knows — it  is  very  difficult  to  keep  anything  from  her  which  she 
is  determined  to  discover — she  knows  the  purpose  of  your  com- 
ings and  she  is,  of  course,  unwilling  to  put  her  neck  under  the 
yoke,  poor  child." 

"  Perhaps  it  is  well  to  see  the  worst  at  first." 

"  It  is  certainly  well,"  returned  he,  gravely,  "  if  it  does  not 
dishearten  you.  That  would  be  so  great  an  evil  that  I  cannot 
but  shrink  from  it." 

A  footman  answered  the  bell.  "  Are  the  young  ladies  in  the 
boudoir?"  inquired  his  master. 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Show  this  lady  to  them.  I  shall  see  you  again  before  you 
go,"  said  Mr.  Langley,  bowing  slightly  to  me.  "  I  shall  wait 
here  for  you." 

I  followed  the  servant ;  and,  steady  as  my  nerves  are,  I  con- 
fess that  my  heart  beat  a  little  faster  than  usual  when  he  opened 
the  boudoir  door  and  announced  me. 


CHAPTER  III. 

A  PLEASANT  BEGINNING. 

A  pretty,  delicate -looking  fair  girl  came  forward  to  receive 
me,  with  a  shy  sort  of  cordiality  that  was  very  attractive.  For 
a  moment  I  was  dumb  with  wonder ;  but  I  remembered  that 
there  was  a  "  younger  sister,"  and  felt  that  this  could  not  be  my 
charge. 

"  Maude,  dear,"  said  she,  in  a  coaxing  voice,  "  this  is  Miss 
Derwent;"  then  turning  to  me,  "  my  sister  is  not  very  well  to- 
day.   Will  you  sit  down  ?  " 

I  sat  down,  with  one  furtive  glance  at  the  window,  towards 
which  she  had  turned  in  introducing  me.  It  was  difficult  to 
prevent  the  glance  from  fixing,  for  the  picture  there  had  a 
singular  and  painful  fascination. 

There  she  sat — my  future  pupil,  without  a  doubt.    From  the 
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superb  development  of  her  figure,  she  might  have  been  twenty 
rather  than  seventeen.  Her  attitude,  as  she  lay  back  in  a  folding 
chair,  with  an  open  book  on  her  knee,  at  which  she  never  looked, 
and  her  profile  steadily  presented  to  the  room,  was  a  perfect 
study  of  listlessness  and  disquietude.  The  beauty  of  her  face  was 
astonishing,  the  expression  the  most  repulsive  that  I  ever  saw ; 
she  looked  the  incarnation  of  sullenness,  resentment,  and  defiance. 
Immense  hazel  eyes,  staring  straight  forward  at  nothing ;  black 
eyebrows,  and  black  eye -lashes  of  unusual  length,  curled  at  the 
tips ;  masses  of  hair,  several  shades  lighter  than  the  eyebrows, 
heaped  into  a  net,  and  hanging  upon  the  shoulder,  so  as  to  de- 
fine with  great  precision  the  delicate  contour  of  cheek  and  throat ; 
a  complexion  of  that  peculiar  ivory  transparency  in  which  the 
faintest  bloom  looks  like  a  flush,  and  seems  about  to  fade  away 
before  our  eyes ;  a  straight  nose,  with  deeply-curved  nostrils, 
and  lips  finely  formed,  but  a  little  too  full,  though  this,  perhaps, 
arose  rather  from  the  fixed  pout  upon  them  than  from  their 
natural  proportion — these  were  the  features  of  the  picture. 
When  her  sister  named  me  she  did  not  turn  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree towards  the  room,  but  she  raised  just  for  one  second  the 
corner  of  her  eyebrow  and  the  curve  of  her  shoulder,  and  then 
relapsed  into  her  former  gloomy  quiescence.  She  recalled  to 
me  in  that  moment  the  figure  of  the  slave-girl  in  Lewis's  "  In- 
terior of  the  Harem ; "  it  was  the  same  gesture  and  the  same 
expression — powerless,  petulant  disdain,  with  something  half 
savage  in  it,  like  the  glance  of  an  untamed  creature  of  the 
forests.  I  did  not  feel  encouraged  at  the  prospect  before  me, 
yet,  strange  to  say,  I  felt  less  inclined  to  abandon  it  than  I  had 
felt  before  I  saw  her. 

The  younger  sister  was  evidently  embarrassed,  and  began 
feebly  trying  to  make  a  little  conversation. 

"  You  have  seen  papa  ?  "  she  said,  inquiringly. 

"  Yes,  and  I  am  going  to  him  again.  I  will  not  intrude  upon 
you.    I  am  so  sorry  that  Miss  Langley  has  a  headache." 

A  momentary  fire-flash  from  the  huge  dark  eyes,  but  not  the 
slightest  movement  or  response. 

The  other  seemed  afraid  of  the  subject,  and  gave  me  quite  an 
imploring  look  as  she  changed  it. 

"It  is  rather  hot  in  this  room.  Was  it  warm  as  you  came 
here?" 

There  was  something  utterly  hopeless  in  ike  attempt  to  make 
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up  a  conversation  out  of  such  materials,  and  carry  it  on  under 
such  circumstances.  The  silent  splendid  gloom  in  the  hack- 
ground  was  too  much  for  me.  Two  or  three  questions  were  in 
my  thoughts.  Should  I  go  without  taking  the  slightest  notice 
of  Miss  Langley  ?  Should  I  say  something  to  her  sister,  refer- 
ring to  her  either  directly  or  indirectly,  and  showing  that  I  felt 
her  behaviour  ?  Should  I  address  her  at  once  ?  What  was  the 
best  mode  of  treatment — what  would  be  the  wisest  beginning  ? 
A  doubtful  future  was  before  me,  and  the  first  step  was  im- 
portant. So  anxiously  did  these  ideas  contend  in  my  mind,  that 
I  felt  I  was  giving  scant  attention  to  the  poor  little  girl  who  was 
trying  to  be  so  civil  to  me.  But  I  thought  that  I  should  atone 
for  this  by  the  relief  of  my  departure. 

"  Good-bye/'  said  I,  taking  the  hand  which  she  immediately 
stretched  out  to  me.  "  Thank  you  for  meeting  me  so  kindly. 
I  hope  I  shall  see  you  again." 

u  Oh,  I  hope  so,"  answered  she,  hurriedly  and  gently,  and 
with  an  uneasy  glance  towards  the  window,  as  if  she  wondered 
whether  now,  at  the  last  moment,  any  notice  would  be  taken  of 
my  presence. 

Not  a  movement  nor  a  sound.  Not  the  slightest  deepening 
of  that  faint  scarlet  on  the  cheek ;  not  the  least  quiver  of  those 
fixed  inexplicable  eyes.  I  had  reached  the  door,  but  I  turned 
with  a  sudden  resolution,  and  walked  straight  up  to  the  mystery 
as  if  it  had  been  a  ghost  which  one  bold  touch  would  dissolve 
into  air. 

"  I  mean  to  be  your  friend  if  I  can,"  said  I,  taking  almost 
forcibly  the  passive  hand  which  lay  upon  the  book.  And  with- 
out waiting  for  a  moment  to  see  the  effect  of  my  sudden  stroke, 
I  dropped  the  hand  which  I  had  taken— It  was  burning  hot — 
and  walked  out  of  the  room.  I  saw  the  younger  girl  standing 
with  clasped  hands,  and  the  expression  of  genuine  terror,  as  I 
passed. 

Outside  the  door  I  stood  still  for  a  moment  and  collected  my- 
self, and  considered  the  little  scene  which  had  just  occurred, 
before  I  went  back  to  Mr.  Langley.  How  had  Maude  looked 
during  that  moment  of  time  in  which  I  startled  her  by  my 
proffer  of  friendship  ?  I  could  hardly  tell.  There  had  been  a 
alight  movement  of  the  marble,  certainly.  But,  so  far  as  I  could 
analyse  the  rapid  impression  produced  upon  me,  it  was  rather 
anger  than  surprise.    Certainly,  there  was  no  response  to  the 
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pressure  of  my  hand ;  I  even  thought  that  she  had  been  in  the 
act  of  snatching  away  her  own  when  I  dropped  it  "  Well," 
said  I  to  myself,  u  I  mnst  expect  no  better  at  first.  My  first 
business  is  to  familiarise  her  with  the  idea  that  I  mean  to  be- 
friend her  if  she  will  let  me.  She  rejects  it  now ;  gradually  she 
will  get  accustomed  to  it ;  she  will  end  by  admitting  it.  Not 
till  I  am  actually  forced  will  I  substitute  mere  constraint  for 
influence  ;  and,  if  I  am  forced,  she  shall  be  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge that  it  is  her  own  work.  But  what  is  there  in  that  face? 
What  does  it  tell  me  ?  Not  a  tale  of  hopeless  corruption,  surely! 
There  must  be — there  is — capacity  for  improvement.  The  very 
vehemence  of  the  wrong  shows  a  power  of  being  right  if  only  I 
can  call  it  into  action." 

I  roused  myself  with  an  effort,  and  went  back  to  the  drawing- 
room.  Mr.  Langley  was  walking  slowly  up  and  down  the  room. 
He  paused,  and  faced  me  as  I  entered.  "Well?"  said  he, 
anxiously. 

"  I  have  not  been  favourably  received,"  answered  I ;  "  but  I 
am  come  back  determined  to  say  yes." 

He  grasped  my  hand.  "  You  relieve  me  more  than  I  can 
tell  you,"  was  his  reply. 

"  Bo  not  be  too  sure  of  me,"  I  continued.  "  I  may  fail. 
But  I  am  at  least  determined  to  make  a  fair  attempt." 

He  stood  looking  thoughtfully  on  the  ground.  He  did  not 
ask  me  for  any  particulars  of  my  interview.  Probably  he  could 
divine,  without  any  narrative  from  me,  what  its  nature  had 
been. 

"  There  are  two  or  three  points  which  we  must  discuss  at 
once,"  said  he,  after  a  pause.  "In  the  first  place,  how  soon 
can  you  come  to  us  ?" 

"  How  soon  do  you  want  me  ?" 

"  The  want  is  immediate ;  but  I  don't  wish  to  be  unreason- 
able.   Shall  we  say  a  week  ?" 

"  I  will  be  ready  on  this  day  week." 

"  You  are  all  promptness  and  decision.  Thank  you  heartily. 
You  must  take  an  early  breakfast,  and  be  prepared  for  your 
journey  by  half-past  eight.  I  will  call  for  you,  and  we  shall 
catch  the  nine  o'clock  train." 

"  Where  am  I  going  ?"  asked  I,  quietly. 

"  To  a  house  of  mine  in  North  Wales — a  shooting-box,  but 
with  everything  comfortable  about  it  on  a  small  scale.    I  hope 
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you  care  for  pretty  scenery ;  by-the-bye,  what  a  stupid  question 
to  put  to  an  artist ! " 

"  I  delight  in  the  country,"  said  I ;  "  and  I  have  been  for 
the  last  two  years  in  London,  till  I  have  almost  forgotten  what 
hills  and  streams  are  like.  So  there  is  at  once  a  pleasure  to 
balance  the  disagreeables  of  my  position." 

"I  am  very  glad  of  it,"  answered  he,  seriously ;  "  but  it  is 
the  only  one.  There  are  no  neighbours  at  Pare  Rhaiader. 
The  only  other  house  in  the  valley  is  unoccupied;  the  few 
cottagers  within  reach  speak  nothing  but  Welsh.  I  shall  sub- 
scribe  to  Mudie's  for  you  ;  and  the  arrival  of  the  book-box  will 
be  your  only  event,  except,  of  course,  the  post-hour.  There 
is  a  fair  piano,  and  I  will  see  that  there  is  a  good  stock  of 
drawing  materials.    I  can  promise  you  nothing  else." 

"  Do  not  think  that  my  courage  is  likely  to  fail,"  said  I.  "  I 
do  not  dislike  solitude,  and  I  am  not  afraid  of  difficulties ;  but 
I  am  afraid  of  failure,  and  I  tell  you  candidly  beforehand,  that 
if  I  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  am  incapable  of  doing  any 
good,  I  shall  give  up." 

"  You  ought  not  to  come  to  that  conclusion  in  less  than  the 
two  years  of  our  agreement,"  was  his  answer. 

I  looked  as  I  felt — somewhat  startled.  He  went  on,  very 
gently,  but  with  great  decision  of  manner.  "  Let  us  understand 
each  other  thoroughly.  Reformation  is  a  slow  process ;  its 
beginnings  are  often  quite  imperceptible ;  its  progress  capri- 
cious ;  its  symptoms  uncertain.  We  must  not,  if  you  please, 
ground  our  agreement  upon  anything  so  intangible.  What  I 
want  for  my  daughter  is  care,  restraint,  companionship.  These 
can  be  supplied  with  or  without  the  yet  more  desirable  object, 
which  neither  you  nor  I  can  bespeak — the  softening  of  her 
character.  I  believe  and  hope  that,  if  you  persevere,  that  too 
will  be  achieved,  though,  perhaps,  you  may  not  see  the  fruit  of 
your  labours.  Let  us  make  our  bargain  for  that  which  is  within 
our  power." 

"  You  mean  that  you  wish  to  bind  me  for  two  years  under 
all  circumstances  ?  " 

"  As  I  bind  myself.  Two  years  are,  after  all,  but  a  short  time." 

I  reflected.  What  he  had  said  was  undeniably  true,  yet  I 
shrank  from  parting  with  my  liberty  even  upon  fixed  conditions 
of  so  advantageous  a  kind. 

"  Take  your  time,"  said  he,  kindly.   "  I  urge  you  to  nothing. 
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But  if  you  return  home  without  making  your  decision,  I  must 
suggest,  what  no  doubt  has  occurred  spontaneously  to  your  own 
mind,  that  the  peculiarities  of  the  situation  are  matters  of  strict 
confidence." 

"  Of  course,"  said  I.  "  That  could  not  be  otherwise.  It  is 
a  hard  thing  that  you  have  to  say  as  much  as  you  have  already 
said  to  a  stranger,  and  as  a  matter  of  business." 

"  True,"  he  replied  ;  "  it  is  a  hard  thing ;  and  I  would  not 
willingly  go  through  it  again." 

"  It  shall  not  be  necessary :  I  accept  your  terms." 

"  It  only  remains,  then,  for  us  both  to  sign  the  form  which  I 
have  ready  prepared,  and  which  I  will  fill  up  at  once."  He 
opened  the  drawer  of  a  table  as  he  spoke,  and  took  out  a 
written  paper,  to  which  he  rapidly  added  some  words  in  blank 
spaces  left  for  the  purpose.  He  then  handed  it  to  me,  and 
rang  the  bell. 

"  Send  Irvine  here,  and  ask  Mr.  Wardour  to  come  to  me  for 
a  moment." 

The  paper  was  an  agreement,  drawn  up  in  regular  legal 
phrase,  the  parties  to  which  were  Jane  Derwent  and  Everard 
Langley.  I  bound  myself  to  hold  for  two  years  the  office  of 
governess  or  lady-companion  in  Mr.  Langley's  family,  with  one 
month's  leave  of  absence  in  each  year,  and  such  further  vacation 
as  might  be  determined  on  by  the  contracting  parties  for  their 
mutual  convenience.  He,  on  his  part,  bound  himself  to  pay  mo 
the  sum  of  four  hundred  pounds,  in  four  instalments,  at  inter- 
vals of  six  months.  If  I  abandoned  the  office  of  my  own  free 
will  before  the  expiration  of  the  two  years,  I  forfeited  that  part 
of  my  salary  which  might  remain  unpaid  at  the  time  of  such 
abandonment.  But  if  I  was  dismissed  by  Mr.  Langley  for  any 
cause  whatever,  it  was  stipulated  that  he  should  pay  me  the 
remainder  of  my  salary  at  the  time  of  my  dismissal.  The 
place  of  my  residence  during  the  two  years  was  to  be  deter- 
mined by  Mr.  Langley. 

Clear  and  straightforward,  and  undoubtedly  to  my  advantage. 
I  could  not  help  saying  so  when  I  had  read  it. 

"  That  is  as  I  intended  it  to  be,  and  as  it  ought  to  be," 
observed  he,  with  a  smile. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

INTRODUCTIONS  AND  '  INDICATIONS. 

By  the  time  that  I  had  finished  reading  this  document,  Mr.  War- 
door  and  "  Irvine  "  were  waiting  to  witness  it.  Mr.  Langley  intro- 
duced them  in  form.  Mr.  Wardour  was,  I  guessed,  the  family 
lawyer  :  a  spare,  dry  man,  of  middle  age,  with  laboriously  bland 
manners,  which  seemed  like  a  perpetual  apology  for  the  unat- 
tractiveness  of  his  appearance.  Irvine,  the  lady's-maid,  "  who 
had  been  unavoidably  admitted  into  our  confidence,"  was,  of 
course,  a  mass  of  affectation:  I  never  knew  a  lady's-maid 
worth  her  tea  and  sugar  who  was  not.  It  is  the  form  which 
a  little  more  than  the  average  of  education  and  refinement 
assumes  in  that  class  of  female,  and  it  is  understood  by  those 
naturalists  who  have  studied  the  habits  of  the  animal  to  be 
indicative  rather  of  good  than  of  evil. 

She  swam  into  the  room  with  a  fixed  simper  upon  her  face 
which,  could  it  have  been  photographed,  would  have  suggested 
to  unprejudiced  observers  the  idea  of  absolute  idiocy.  Her 
hands  were  held  out  before  her  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  ladies' - 
maids — the  wrists  strongly  curved,  the  fingers  pendent  and 
sprawling  ;  the  expression  attempted  seems  to  be  that  of  utter 
helplessness  and  uselessness.  She  made  a  bow  at  me  as  if  my 
first  look  had  sprained  her  back.  She  uttered  a  prolonged 
groan,  of  indescribable  elegance,  as  a  sort  of  Amen  to  Mr. 
Langley's  presentation  speech. 

"This  is  the  person  who  will  attend  on  you,  and  Miss 
Langley,  and  whom  I  mentioned  to  you.  We  can  entirely  rely 
upon  her." 

"  I  hope  we  shall  be  good  friends,"  said  I,  with  a  little  nod. 
I  am  sure  that  she  was  appalled  at  my  presumption,  and  I 
would  lay  a  wager  that  she  described  me  in  the  servants'  hall  as 
"  tolerably  lady -like,  for  a  governess." 

Two  copies  of  the  bond  were  duly  signed  and  witnessed,  and 
one  was  given  to  me  to  keep.  Mr.  Wardour  observed  that  he 
would  "  lock  the  other  up  in  his  safe,"  at  which  Irvine  gave  a 
little  shudder,  evidently  fearing  that  it  might  come  out  again 
somewhat  greasy  from  having  been  kept  among  the  cold  meat. 

"And  now,"  said  Mr.  Langley,  "let  us  go  to  luncheon. 
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Pray  do  not  say  you  are  in  a  Lurry,  Miss  Derwent.  I  want  par- 
ticularly to  introduce  you  to  Mrs.  Langley ;  and  really,  you 
must  require  a  little  refreshment  after  all  this  business." 

He  gave  me  his  arm,  and  we  went  into  the  dining-room 
together,  followed  by  Mr.  Wardour.  It  had  occurred  to  me 
"before  that  Mrs.  Langley  seemed  to  be  wonderfully  quiescent 
in  the  whole  of  this  business,  but  I  accounted  for  it  by  supposing 
that  it  was  too  painful  for  her  to  appear  or  take  any  part.  But 
I  have  always  had  a  very  high  notion  of  a  mother's  powers  and 
duties,  and  I  thought  it  would  have  been  well  to  refer  to  her  a 
little  more  definitely.  Her  name  had  only  been  once  mentioned 
— "great  pain  and  trouble  to  Mrs.  Langley  and  myself"  were 
the  words. 

I  was  not  prepossessed  by  Mrs.  Langley.  '  She  was  very 
much  younger  than  her  husband — she  looked  too  young  to  be 
the  mother  of  Maude.  She  was  petite,  with  regular  features 
and  fair  hair,  like  her  second  daughter.  The  expression  of  her 
face  was  fretful  and  anxious  :  it  betokened  either  ill-temper  or 
ill-health,  and  I  was  inclined  to  suspect  the  former.  Her 
manners  were  too  hurried  and  conscious  to  be  good ;  they  (K4 
not  set  you  at  your  ease.  I  immediately  guessed  that  she  wA' 
born  in  a  social  grade  below  her  husband's,  and  that  she  was 
always  trying  to  make  up  for  her  misfortune.  Her  dress  was 
perfect ;  I  wished  Emma  could  have  seen  it — it  would  assuredly 
have  been  a  "joy  for  ever  "  to  her.  Yet  even  here  my  carping 
eyes  found  something  to  object  to.  There  was  a  trace  of  toil 
and  care — I  cannot  say  how  or  in  what — pervading  her  whole 
appearance.  There  was  no  spontaneousness  about  it.  It  is  not 
given  to  every  woman  to  look  as  if  she  was  born  in  fine  clothes ; 
but  where  that  gift  is  not,  it  is  better  to  resign  the  finery. 
There  are  obtrusive  silks,  which  look  as  if  the  wearer  had  been 
put  into  them,  and  which  rustle  their  dissatisfaction  a  mile  off ; 
there  are  bonnets  Which  always  look  as  if  they  belonged  to 
somebody  else,  and  were  being  tried  on  for  an  experiment ; 
there  are  bracelets  which  seem  never  to  lose  the  shop  ticket : 
all  these  things  should  be  eschewed. 

I  glanced  round  the  room  as  I  entered,  but  was  not  surprjsed 
that  Maude  was  absent.  It  did  not  seem  possible  to  conceive 
of  her,  in  her  present  state,  as  making  one  of  a  family  party. 
But  as  I  mentally  sketched  Mrs.  Langley's  character  to  myself, 
I  began  to  think  that  all  the  fault  was  not,  perhaps,  on  my 
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future  pupil's  side;  that  there  might  be  some  excuse;  that 
there  might  have  been  some  mismanagement  This  idea  en- 
couraged me,  and  I  secretly  resolved  to  begin  by  trying  extreme 
gentleness  and  kindness.  Bertha  Langley,  the  second  girl,  was 
of  our  party,  and  we  sat  down  to  table.  The  conversation  was 
curious ;  I  noted  it  down  at  the  time,  and  am  glad  that  I  did 
so,  as  I  have  now  particular  reasons  for  wishing  to  remem- 
ber it. 

It  was  in  the  early  days  of  the  table-turning  mania,  before 
Faraday's  crucial  experiment  had  satisfied  all  sane  minds  on  the 
subject.  Do  not  let  it  be  supposed  that  I  am  going  to  lead  up 
gradually  to  the  history  of  some  unexplained  manifestation  of 
preternatural  energy.  I  have  never  in  my  life  encountered 
anything  of  the  kind.  I  do  not  profess  to  mark  the  limits  of 
the  possible  ;  but,  as  far  as  my  actual  experience  goes,  I  have 
never  heard  of  any  supposed  "spiritual"  performance  which 
approached  in  marvellousness  to  the  feats  of  a  second-rate  con- 
juror. The  unexpected  credulities  which  the  movement  has 
developed,  in  quarters  where  a  moderate  amount  of  common 
sense  and  sound  reasoning  might  have  been  looked  for,  are  to 
me  by  far  the  strangest  part  of  it. 

Mrs.  Langley  had  been  assisting  at  a  stance  within  the  last 
few  days,  and  Mr.  Wardour  was  questioning  her  about  it,  with 
sarcasm  so  tender  that  it  would  not  have  hurt  an  undergraduate, 

"  And  you  actually  saw  the  table  go  round  ?  " 

"  I  actually  felt  it  A  great  heavy  table ;  it  spun  under  our 
fingers ;  we  could  not  have  moved  it  if  we  had  tried." 

"Did  you  try?" 

"  No ;  but  I  am  sure  we  could  not.  It  stands  to  reason.  A 
great  heavy  table  like  that  1 " 

"  And  the  spirits  answered  your  questions  ?  " 

"  They  told  my  name.  It  was  so  curious.  You  know  my 
name  is  Anne ;  and  when  they  had  got  so  far  as  A  double  N, 
I  wondered  so  whether  they  would  make  the  next  letter  A 
instead  of  E.  I  tried  to  take  them  in.  I  quite  stopped  on  the 
A,  and  looked  as  if  it  was  the  real  letter  ;  but  they  knew  better, 
and  would  not  make  a  sign  till  I  got  to  E." 

"  It  seems  these  spirits  can  spell,  which  is  a  credit  to  them. 
I  have  heard  of  one  who  was  fairly  baffled  by  the  name  of 
Goethe.   He  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  the  diphthong." 

"  That  was  because  he  did  not  know  German,"  said  Mrs, 
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Langley,  quickly.  "  People  are  bo  unreasonable ;  they  expect 
so  much.  They  forget  that  the  spirits  are  just  like  ourselves, 
and  do  everything  just  as  we  do.  If  a  spirit  died  without 
learning  German,  how  was  he  to  find  time  for  it  afterwards  ?" 

The  quickness  with  which  Mr.  Langley  here  interposed 
seemed  to  show  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  noticing  and  cover- 
ing his  wife's  little  absurdities. 

"  The  whole  thing  is  too  recent  to  be  fairly  reasoned  about 
as  yet,"  said  he.  "  We  want  a  larger  induction.  But  I  never 
can  understand  why  persons  who  are  not  professed  sceptics 
should  see  any  antecedent  improbability  in  spirit  manifes- 
tations." 

"The  antecedent  improbability  is  simply  historical,"  said 
Mr.  Wardour.  "  All  previous  experience  shows  that  the  evi- 
dence of  these  stories  breaks  down,  as  evidence,  whenever  it 
is  strictlv  tested ;  therefore,  we  distrust  every  new  story  of  the 
kind." 

"  But  the  oddest  thing  to  me,"  observed  I,  a  little  incau- 
tiously, "is,  that  professed  sceptics  are  precisely  the  people 
who  do  not  see  any  improbability  in  spirit  manifestations. 
Almost  all  the  unquestioning  believers  in  such  stories  whom  I 
have  met  with — " 

"  Take  care ! "  interrupted  Mr.  Langley,  holding  up  his 
finger ;  "  Mrs.  Langley  is  an  unquestioning  believer." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  said  Mrs.  Langley,  sharply. 

"  I  mean  that  you  believe  in  the  spirits  who  answer  when 
you  rap  for  them." 

"  Of  course  I  do ;  but  that  was  not  what  you  said." 

She  was  evidently  affronted,  but  he  shielded  her  again,  and 
changed  the  subject ;  Mr.  Wardour  playing  into  his  hands  with 
a  perfect  understanding  that  the  lady  was  not  quite  easy  to  deal 
with.  My  secret  suspicions  were  confirmed,  and  the  confirma- 
ition  was  strengthened  by  Mrs.  Langley's  apparent  sulkiness 
•during  the  rest  of  luncheon.  She  never  quite  recovered  from 
the  shock  of  having  been  publicly  called  an  unquestioning 
believer. 

I  tried  a  few  experiments  upon  Bertha.  I  wanted  to  test,  as 
far  as  I  could,  all  the  constituents  of  the  soil  which  seemed  to 
have  disagreed  so  fatally  with  the  plant  now  entrusted  to  my 
care.  Bertha  was  one  of  those  pretty  caressing  creatures  who 
win  upon  you  by  the  mere  influence  of  manner  without  impress- 
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ing  you  with  any  very  definite  notion  as  to  the  character 
underlying  the  manner.  She  spoke  to  you  as  if  her  happiness 
entirely  depended  on  your  approval ;  she  was  profuse  in  super- 
latives, but  seemed  ready  to  abandon  her  most  cherished  con- 
victions at  a  gesture  of  dissent  from  anybody  else;  she  was 
never  quite  happy  unless  she  was  sitting  hand-in-hand  with 
somebody.  Everything  in  her  was  so  undeveloped,  that  there 
might  be  some  lurking  mischief  to  come  out  hereafter;  her 
mother's  girlhood  might  have  resembled  hers ;  but  at  present 
she  gave  fair  promise  of  becoming  eventually  a  comfortable 
pillow  enough  for  some  man's  mind.  There  was  something 
mirror-like  about  her :  when  she  presented  yon  with  the  image 
of  an  opinion  you  involuntarily  looked  somewhere  else  for  the 
origin  of  it ;  her  most  emphatic  "  I  think  "  only  suggested  to 
you  the  question,  "  Now,  who  has  put  that  into  her  head  ?" 

Long  before  I  took  my  leave  she  had  begun  to  call  me 
"  dear,"  and  had  made  me  tell  her  the  names  and  ages  of  my 
family  at  home.  I  felt  obliged  to  the  little  soft  thing  for  her 
evident  wish  to  "  make  it  pleasant  "  to  me,  and  I  did  not  in  the 
least  repulse  her  attentions.  On  the  contrary,  I  was  inclined 
to  pat  her  pretty  cheeks  and  be  kind  to  her.  I  thought  she  was 
perhaps  not  very  unlike  Emma  in  temperament;  though  it 
would  require  the  same  stern  test  of  adversity  as  that  to  which 
Emma  had  been  subjected  to  give  dignity  to  her  gentleness  and 
her  warmth,  by  proving  the  depth  of  their  reality. 

For  one  of  her  little  demonstrations  I  was  particularly  grate- 
ful. Before  we  parted,  she  showed  me  a  photograph — a  group 
of  portraits  of  her  whole  family  party.  The  likenesses  were 
good,  and  the  composition  tolerable.  She  was  charmed  with 
my  approbation,  and,  to  my  surprise,  insisted  on  making  me  a 
present  of  it. 

"  Oh,  do  let  me  give  it  you — now,  please — you  must,  really. 
I  do  so  like  giving  it  to  you.  I  have  several  duplicates,  so  you 
need  not  in  the  least  mind  taking  it.  I  want  you  to  show  it  to 
your  people  at  home,  and  hear  what  they  say  about  us  all.  It 
will  be  such  ran.  Besides,  I  am  sure  they  will  be  so  much 
more  comfortable  about  you  when  they  have  seen  the  kind  of 
people  you  are  going  to  be  with.  They  will  feel  as  if  they 
knew  us,  and  as  if  you  were  not  going  to  quite  strangers ;  and 
that  will  be  so  nice.  There  it  is  for  you!"  (she  had  been 
wrapping  it  in  paper  while  she  spoke).    "  Good-bye,  dear  ;  I 
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am  so  glad  you  are  coming  to  us,  and  I  hope  I  shall  see  you 
again.  Good-bye." 

With  a  squeeze  of  the  hand,  she  left  me  to  exchange  some- 
what less  tender  farewells  with  the  rest  of  the  party.  Mr. 
Langley  followed  me  to  the  head  of  the  stairs. 

"  I  had  one  question  to  ask  you,"  said  I ;  "  how  much  do 
you  wish  me  to  say  in  explanation  of  the  *  peculiar  circum- 
stances '  which  you  remember  that  you  mentioned  in  your  letter, 
and  about  which,  of  course,  I  must  expect  to  be*  questioned  a 
little.  Shall  I  say  simply  that  they  have  been  explained  to 
me  in  confidence,  but  that  I  must  not  repeat  what  I  have  been 
told?" 

He  mused  for  a  moment.  "That  would  do,"  replied  he; 
"  and  yet  it  might  give  rise  to  conjectures  of  the  very  same 
land  as  those  which  occurred  to  your  own  mind,  and  which  I 
am  so  anxious  to  prevent.  I  think  it  will  be  better  to  say — 
what  is  strictly  true — that  your  pupil's  temper  is  difficult,  and 
that,  owing  to  circumstances  which  you  are  not  at  liberty  to 
communicate,  her  education  has  been  entirely  neglected.  That 
it  is  thought  better  that  the  deficiencies  should  be  supplied  at  a 
distance  from  her  family,  and  that  you  are  therefore  to  have  the 
sole  charge  of  her  and  her  establishment  for  a  little  while.  Do 
you  understand  ?  " 

"  Perfectly." 

"  What  made  you  think,"  said  he,  as  we  shook  hands,  "  that 
I  was  an  invalid  ?  " 

I  smiled.  "  Oh,"  answered  I,  apologetically,  "lam  a  great 
jumper  at  conclusions,  and  I  fancied  I  saw  something  in  your 
expression  as  if  you  had  been  subject  to  pai  V 

"  You  were  right  enough,"  said  he,  laughing.  "  I  have  been 
a  martyr  to  toothache — nothing  worse.  But,  you  know,  there 
is  no  pain  more  excruciating." 

It  was  a  little  odd  that  his  laugh  exhibited  a  firm  and  perfect 
set  of  white,  regular  teeth,  unmistakably  his  own.  But  I  did 
not  carry  my  freedom  so  far  as  to  express  the  slight  feeling  of 
wonder  which  flitted  through  my  mind  as  I  went  down  stairs. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

HONEST  CRITICISM. 

"  That,"  said  I,  "  is  Mrs.  Langley." 

"  She  must  have  been  a  very  pretty  woman,"  obs^iv^d  Emma, 
"  to  look  as  well  as  that  in  a  photograph." 

"  Humph  ! "  said  my  father,  "  photographs  of  insipid  faces 
are  generally  flattering.  I  can  easily  imagine,  however,  that 
this  lady  would  not  be  able  to  control  a  daughter  with  a  difficult 
temper.  She  looks  a  little  fretful,  perhaps,  as  if  she  had  seen 
some  trouble  ;  but  she  has  evidently  no  will  of  her  own.  One 
of  the  class  of  women  who  are  born  to  be  either  pets  or  victims ; 
and  I  should  think  she  has  been  the  latter — eh,  Jane  ?" 

"  That  is  not  the  impression  she  made  upon  me,"  answered 
I.  "  I  think  her  humorsome,  and  am  very  glad  she  i3  not  to 
be  my  mistress." 

"  Humorsome,  with  that  sheep-face,  and  no  chin !  "  cried  my 
father.  "  Never  was  such  a  thing  heard  of.  No,  no ;  rely  upon 
it,  she  has  been  a  consistent  victim  ever  since  she  could  run 
alone..  I  have  very  little  doubt  that  she  has  been  habitually 
punished  for  somebody  else's  faults  all  her  life  long.  Poor 
woman  !  And  she  thought  she  should  gain  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence by  being  married  ;  and  she  chose  Mr.  Langley.  Poor 
woman ! " 

u  Of  course,  you  don't  like  Mr.  Langley's  looks,"  said  I, 
tartly. 

"  And  why  '  of  course,'  unless  there  is  a  self-evident  reason 
for  it  ?  No — I  don't  like  his  looks.  Plenty  of  head,  I  admit, 
but  very  little  heart ;  plenty  of  will — just  look  at  that  chin  !  It 
would  be  only  charity  to  the  rest  of  the  world  to  put  a  beard  on 
it !  No  wroman  could  be  comfortable  under  the  presidency  of 
such  a  chin  as  that,  especially  when  you  look  at  it  in  conjunction 
with  the  eyebrows.  What  could  have  made  yon  take  such  a 
fancy  to  this  man,  Jane  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  taken  a  fancy  to  him,"  replied  I.  "  I  have  seen 
him,  and  you  have  not,  and  I  have  used  my  judgment  in  making 
a  guess  at  his  character  from  his  countenance  and  manners — 
that's  all." 

"  You  couldn't  judge  on  worse  grounds.    Depend  upon  it, 
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this  man's  countenance  and  manner  are  no  index  to  his  character. 
The  photograph  betrays  him." 

"  The  photograph  ! "  exclaimed  I.  "  Why,  nothing  is  better 
known  than  that  photographs  disfigure  the  expression  of  the 
finest  faces." 

t  "  How  do  they  do  that  ?  "  asked  my  father,  mildly. 
±  "Do  what?"* 

"  Disfigure  an  expression.  I  don't  know  how  it  is  done,  and 
I  should  like  to  see  the  process." 

"  You  tiresome  old  man  !"  cried  I,taking  him  by  the  shoulders, 
and  shaking  him ;  "  you  know  what  I  mean.  They  change  the 
expression  for  the  worse." 

"  I  don't  think  they  do  anything  of  the  kind.  Change  the 
expression  ! — why,  they  simply  fix  it ;  they  often  tell  secrets. 
They  reveal  what  you  did  not  know  to  be  in  the  face;  but 
when  once  you  have  seen  it  in  the  photograph,  you  can  find  it 
out  in  the  face — more's  the  pity!  We  don't  like  to  see  our- 
selves as  we  really  are,  and  that  is  why  we  don't  like  our  own 
photographs." 

f4 "  But  they  do  not  show  us  what  we  really  are,"  I  persisted ; 
"  the  real  idea  you  get  of  a  face  is  made  up  of  the  successive 
expressions  of  a  great  number  of  moments.  The  photograph 
fixes  one — the  whole  question  is,  whether  it  has  fixed  a  bad  or  a 
good  one.    It  certainly  generally  fixes  a  bad  one." 

"  It  has  fixed  a  bad  one  here,  I  admit,"  said  my  father,  pro- 
vokingly,  as  he  studied  Mr.  Langley's  portrait.  "  I  can  fancy 
that  it  has  developed  a  latent  expression  which  common  observers 
might  not  detect  in  the  original ;  but  you  may  safely  take  it  for 
the  expression  of  the  real  character." 

"  ile  must  be  as  ugly  as  his  wife  is  handsome,"  observed  Emma. 

"  Not  ugly,"  said  my  father.  "  All  the  points  of  the  face  are 
good — the  proportions  unusually  fine ;  if  the  colouring  is  tole- 
rable, he  must  be  a  handsome  man." 

"  Oh,  I  daresay  he  may  have  handsome  features,"  replied 
Emma ;  "  but  it  is  such  a  disagreeable  expression." 

"  Nay,"  said  my  father,  "  the  expression  is  attractive— full  of 
power ;  but  I  don't  think  it  is  reliable." 

"  Such  an  insincere  face  ! "  cried  Emma. 

"  Hardly  insincere,"  said  my  father.  "  The  extreme  deter- 
mination gives  it  a  kind  of  honesty,  and  there  is  not  blandness 
enough  to  constitute  insincerity." 
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"  So  ill-tempered  looking,"  continued  Emma.  "  Oh,  Jane, 
I  wish  you  would  give  it  up !  I  am  sure  you  will  never  be 
happy  under  that  man's  authority.  It's  not  worth  three  times 
two  hundred  a-year  if  you  are  to  be  made  miserable." 

"  My  dear  Emma,  how  can  you  be  so  childish  ?"  interposed 
my  father.  "  Pray  don't  make  Jane  nervous  without  reason. 
There  is  nothing  threatening  in  this  face  except  what  comes 
from  the  exaggeration  of  light  and  shadow,  inseparable  from  a 
sun  picture,  and  the  contraction  of  features  which  hardly  any 
man  can  help  assuming  when  he  knows  he  is  being  *  taken/ 
You  might  as  well  complain  of  a  man  in  a  dentist's  chair 
because  he  doesn't  look  pleasant." 

I  artfully  kept  silence.  I  really  did  not  want  my  father  to 
settle  down  into  permanent  opposition  to  Mr  Langley,  and  now 
that  Emma  had  made  it  appear  what  line  she  intended  to  take, 
I  knew  that  I  was  safe  in  leaving  him  to  be  acted  upon  by  her 
gentle  repulsion.  Emma  was  glad  enough  to  be  contradicted, 
for  she  wished  to  be  hopeful ;  but  was  honestly  frightened  by 
my  father's  theories  of  physiognomy.  Presently  she  observed 
— "  Is  that  the  son  looking  over  Mrs.  Langley's  shoulder  ?  I 
think  he  has  a  very  pleasant  face." 

"  Yes,"  said  I ;  "  that  is  the  only  son.  He  is  abroad ;  I  don't 
exactly  know  where." 

"  He  is  like  both  parents,  and  like  the  pretty  sister  too,"  said 
my  father.  "  Curious,  how  the  family  points  come  out  in  the 
two  young  faces.  But,  Jane — your  pupil !  there  is  not  a  particle 
of  the  Langley  about  her.  It's  a  grand  face,  but  quite  of  a 
different  type.    I'll  lay  you  a  wager  she's  not  their  daughter." 

"  How  can  you  talk  in  such  a  manner  ?"  cried  I. 

"How  can  I  help  it?"  retorted  he.  "  Why,  only  look  at 
her :  she  is  like  an  eaglet  in  a  group  of  barn-door  fowls ;  can 
any  one  in  his  senses  believe  that  she  comes  of  the  same  stock  ? 
It's  all  very  well  to  talk,  but  you  shall  never  persuade  me  that 
she  has  anything  to  do  with  them.  There's  a  mystery  some- 
where, take  my  word  for  it ;  and  it  ought  to  be  your  business 
to  find  it  out.  I  wonder  whether  you  would  be  justified  in 
opening  Mr.  Langley's  letters ;  I  almost  think  you  would." 

Emma  began  to  laugh.  "We  had  better  let  him  alone," 
cried  she ;  "  when  he  is  in  this  humour  we  shall  get  no  good 
out  of  him.  Let  us  take  to  something  practical.  If  you  don't 
have  your  gown  tried  on  this  morning,  Jane,  I  shall  certainly 
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not  be  able  to  finish  it  before  you  go.  This  is  the  third  time  I 
have  asked  you,  and  you  always  evade  me.    Do  come,  now." 

I  went ;  and  Emma  said,  as  we  left  the  room,  "  Thank  you, 
papa.  If  you  had  not  worried  her  so  that  she  was  glad  to 
escape,  I  should  never  have  got  possession  of  her." 

Up  to  the  very  hour  of  my  departure  we  maintained  our 
usual  friendty  habits  of  sparring.  I  sometimes  wonder  if  any 
situation  of  affairs  could  be  found  so  solemn  or  so  pathetic  as  to 
induce  us  to  intermit  them.  I  think  not.  I  am  sure  if  my 
father  were  ever  to  abstain  from  contradicting  any  opinion 
expressed  by  me  I  should  think  that  he  was  dying.  Our  talk 
was  very  useful  in  keeping  down  our  sentiments.  I  do  not 
know  what  would  have  become  of  me  without  it.  I  cared  a 
great  deal  more  than  I  had  expected  for  leaving  home.  I  had 
a  hundred  secret  misgivings  about  the  comfort  of  the  two  I  left 
behind,  which  I  suppressed  with  a  strong  hand  as  often  as  they 
obtruded  themselves.  I  would  not  allow  myself  to  indulge  in 
the  vanity  of  supposing  that  I  was  really  indispensable  to  them. 
Emma  was  far  more  amiable  and  considerate  than  I,  and  I 
checked  myself  as  often  as  I  felt  tempted  to  give  her  any  little 
parting  hints  about  my  father. 

"  You  must  write  very  often,"  said  Emma,  as  we  sat  at  break- 
fast on  the  last  morning. 

"No — don't!"  cried  my  father,  with  a  kind  of  sigh  which 
brought  a  veil  over  my  eyes.  "  It  will  only  make  us  discon- 
tented. Keep  a  diary,  Jane,  and  send  it  to  us  at  moderate 
intervals." 

"You  can  do  that  too,  and  that  will  be  very  nice,"  said 
Emma ;  "  only  you  must  write  very  often  besides,  or  else  we 
shall  think  something  is  the  matter." 

"  That  would  be  contrary  to  all  our  principles,"  observed  I. 
"  I  can't  agree  to  that.  Whenever  I  do  not  write  you  must  be 
sure  that  all  is  well.  I  promise  you  a  letter  when  anything  is 
amiss." 

"  Promise  nothing,"  said  my  father.  "  There  isn't  a  more 
ridiculous  or  troublesome  form  of  affection  going  (and  that's 
saying  a  good  deal)  than  the  particular  form  which  makes  a  tax 
and  a  fetter  out  of  one's  correspondence.  The  next  thing  Emma 
will  propose  is,  that  you  should  have  fixed  days  for  writing ; 
and  T  warn  you  that  if  you  attempt  anything  of  the  sort,  I'll 
strike  work  and  go  into  a  monastery  immediately.    Do  let  us 
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have  confidence  enough  in  each  other  to  believe  that  nothing  really 
important  will  be  left  untold,  and  to  allow  for  the  little  variations 
of  mood,  health,  or  occupation,  which  may  make  it  quite  a  boon 
not  to  be  compelled  to  feel  that  you  must  write,  under  all  circum- 
stances, if  you  would  escape  reproach." 

"  Don't  look  so  dejected,  Emma.  I'll  remember  your  weak- 
ness, and  write  to  you  sometimes,  even  if  I  don't  feel  inclined." 

"  Always  write  such  letters  in  red  ink,  if  you  please,"  said  my 
father,  "  and  then  I  shall  know  them  at  first  sight,  and  shall  not 
be  beguiled  into  reading  them  on  false  pretences." 

I  rose  from  my  seat  while  he  was  speaking,  for  I  was  aware 
of  that  well-known  pause  of  carriage -wheels  at  the  door  which 
so  often  makes  the  hearts  within  the  house  beat  double-quick 
time,  or  stand  still  for  a  moment.  Our  brief  farewells  were  soon 
exchanged,  and  I  was  already  in  the  passage  when  I  heard 
Mr.  Langley's  voice,  and  found  that  he  was  politely  coming  in 
to  be  introduced  to  my  father.  I  confess  that  I  felt  proud  of 
his  superiority  to  his  photograph  during  the  little  interview 
which  ensued.  Nothing  could  be  more  graceful  or  winning 
than  the  easy  cordiality  of  his  manner.  I  could  scarcely  doubt 
that  my  father  was  conquered ;  and  I  was  glad,  too,  that  it 
should  be  known  at  the  outset  that  my  father  was  himself  a 
thorough  gentleman.  It  is  true  that  he  could  not  help  ques- 
tioning the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Langley's  estimate  of  the  number  of 
minutes  required  for  reaching  the  railway -station.  He  also 
doubted  the  fact  of  our  arriving  at  our  journey's  end  as  soon  as 
we  expected ;  drew  Mr.  Langley's  attention  to  a  junction  station, 
where  he  promised  him  that  he  would  miss  his  train ;  and  having 
ascertained  that  he  did  not  intend  to  sleep  on  the  road,  strongly 
recommended  him  to  do  so.  However,  these  were  trifles,  and  I 
believe  that  they  passed  unnoticed. 

It  was  rather  a, relief  to  me  not  to  find  Maude  in  the  carriage. 
Mr.  Langley  explained  that  she  and  Irvine  would  meet  us  at  the 
station.  I  had,  therefore,  a  short  reprieve,  and  was  able  to 
hesitate  a  Kttle  longer  as  to  the  best  manner  of  greeting  her. 
As  we  went  my  companion  spoke  cheerfully  and  pleasantly  of 
general  matters.  He  evidently  did  not  wish  to  dwell  more  than 
was  actually  necessary  upon  the  disagreeables  or  difficulties  of 
my  position,  and  I  gladly  adopted  his  tone.  I  felt  encouraged 
by  it,  and  began  to  hope  that  I  had  seen  my  charge  under 
exceptional  disadvantages.  If  it  should  prove  possible  to  ignore 
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her  peculiarities  for  a  little  while,  and  to  assume  that  she  was 
like  other  young  ladies,  unless  she  obtruded  the  difference  upon 
my  attention,  it  might  be  much  easier  to  deal  with  her.  She 
might  possibly  be  ashamed  of  disappointing  me  or  taking  me 
by  surprise ;  and,  finding  that  good  behaviour  was  expected 
from  her  as  a  matter  of  course,  she  might  feel  herself  under  a 
kind  of  obligation  to  behave  well.  With  such  hopes  I  flattered 
myself  till  we  reached  the  station ;  but  the  first  moment  after 
my  arrival  undeceived  me. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  CAMPAIGN  OPENS. 

We  found  Maude  at  the  station  ;  she  had  not  left  the  carriage 
in  which  she  drove  there.  She  was  sitting  far  back,  and  she 
wore  a  sheltering  hat  and  close  veil,  so  that  I  could  not  see  her 
face.  At  one  door  of  the  carriage  stood  Irvine,  complete  in 
almost  superhuman  elegance ;  at  the  other  was  the  man- 
servant :  they  had  somewhat  unpleasantly  the  effect  of  sentries 
guarding  a  prisoner.  From  the  female  sentry  Mr.  Langley 
received  a  whispered  report  in  passing,  which  seemed  to  disturb 
him  not  a  little.  He  stood  irresolute,  and  muttered  the  word 
"  unlucky  ! "  to  himself ;  but  after  a  short  hesitation  he  sent  the 
man  to  get  tickets,  opened  the  carriage  door,  and  invited  the 
occupant  to  descend.  She  did  not  stir.  He  mounted  on  the 
step,  and,  putting  in  his  head,  began  to  speak  to  her  in  persua- 
sive tones ;  then  suddenly  came  back  with  an  air  of  dismay,  and 
said,  "  She  is  not  very  well ;  I  think  she  is  a  little  faint ;  Irvine, 
come  to  Miss  Langley." 

We  helped  her  out  of  the  carriage,  and  supported  her  to  a 
bench  on  the  platform ;  she  really  seemed  unable  to  stand.  I 
removed  her  veil,  and  the  air  upon  her  face  revived  her.  She 
gave  two  or  three  deep  sighs,  and  then  sat  up ;  Mr.  Langley 
held  a  glass  of  water  to  her  lips,  and  she  swallowed  a  little,  half 
unconsciously.  "  We  had  better  take  our  places  at  once,"  said 
he  to  me,  in  a  low,  troubled  voice  ;  "  we  shall  gain  nothing  by 
delaying,  and  perhaps  the  movement  will  do  her  good." 

"  Is  she  able  ?"  answered  I,  in  the  same  tone. 
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He  looked  at  her  very  anxiously,  and  then  whispered,  "I 
think  so.  It  is  only  a  passing  indisposition,  and  there  was  a 
reason  for  it,  as  I  will  explain  to  yon  by-and-by.  Anything  is 
better  than  to  allow  her  to  remain." 

I  could  but  acquiesce ;  and  Maude,  who,  though  partly  reco- 
vered, was  quite  passive  in  our  hands,  allowed  herself  to  be 
conducted  to  her  place  in  the  train.  She  looked  doubtfully  from 
side  to  side,  but  not  till  the  train  began  to  move  did  the  full 
sense  of  her  position  seem  to  break  upon  her ;  then  she  half 
sprang  up,  as  if  with  some  sudden  desperate  thought  of  escape, 
sank  back  again,  buried  her  face  in  her  handkerchief,  and  began 
to  weep  bitterly. 

"  Poor  child  ! "  said  Mr.  Langley.  "  It  will  do  her  good. 
Let  us  leave  her  to  Irvine  for  a  little  while." 

He  drew  me  into  the  other  compartment  of  the  carriage  as 
he  spoke,  and  while  Irvine  busied  herself  about  her  young 
mistress  with  restoratives,  he  pointed  out  to  me  from  the 
window  a  man  standing  on  the  platform,  and  looking  eagerly 
after  the  train,  which  was  only  now  beginning  to  get  up  its 
speed.  « 

"  I  told  you  that  there  had  been  a  recent  affaire  de  coeur? 
said  he,  with  a  melancholy  smile  ;  "  there  stands  the  hero  of  it. 
He  followed  this  poor  child  to  the  station — whether  by  her 
appointment  or  not,  it  would  be  vain  to  inquire.  Irvine  pre- 
vented any  conversation  ;  but  anger,  shame,  and  agitation  were 
altogether  too  much  for  Maude,  and  her  nerves  were  entirely 
upset  in  the  way  you  saw." 

I  looked  with  some  curiosity  at  the  man  thus  pointed  out  to 
me.  I  know  no  single  word  that  describes  his  appearance  so 
well  as  the  objectionable  word  "slang"  He  was  slang  from  the 
over-trimmed  beard  down  to  the  conspicuous  boots ;  every  part 
of  him  seemed  to  thrust  itself  obtrusively  on  your  notice.  He 
was  looking  eagerly  and  fixedly,  with  a  half  smile,  into  the  last 
carriage  of  the  train  as  it  slowly  passed  before  him,  and  I  could 
have  sworn,  from  the  steady  impudence  of  his  eyes,  that  ho  was 
trying  to  put  some  young  girl  out  of  countenance.  My  face 
expressed  my  disgust,  and  perhaps  my  surprise  also,  that  a  girl 
in  Maude's  position  should  have  had  the  opportunity  of  forming 
such  an  acquaintance. 

"  I  don't  admire  Miss  Langley's  taste,  certainly,"  said  I ; 
"  what  is  he?" 
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"  A  pianoforte  -tuner,"  was  the  answer,  in  a  tone  sufficiently 
expressive. 

I  opened  my  eyeB  wide,  and  then  could  not  help  expressing 
my  satisfaction  that  we  were  going  into  absolute  seclusion. 

*•  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Langley,  u  it  is  the  only  plan.  Other 
thoughts,  other  interests,  will  open  upon  her  by  degrees.  Her 
abilities  are  excellent,  and  I  expect  a  great  change  to  take  place 
when  she  is  fairly  compelled  to  cultivate  them  by  the  absence  of 
all  external  objects  of  interest.  She  is  still  half  a  child ;  in  a 
year  I  hope  she  will  look  back  on  all  this  nonsense  with  shame 
and  dismay.  It  is  the  restless  desire  of  admiration  and  of 
liberty  which  renders  it  impossible  to  deal  with  her  in  an 
ordinary  home.  Her  perfect  ignorance  of  the  world,  and  a 
fearlessness  which,  though  it  belongs  to  her  temperament,  is  of 
course  increased  by  her  ignorance,  would  get  her  into  perpetual 
scrapes  if  she  remained  with  us.  I  believe  the  poor  child  thought 
that  fellow  was  some  great  musical  genius  in  disguise,  and  that 
he  would  be  the  blessed  means  of  emancipating  her  from 
control." 

.  "  What  shall  I  do?"  asked  I,  "  if,  in  spite  of  all  precautions 
and  improbabilities,  any  difficulty  of  this  kind  should  arise  when 
she  and  I  are  alone  at  Pare  Khaiader?" 

*'  Send  a  man  and  horse  to  the  nearest  station  (it  is  ten  miles 
off)  to  telegraph  for  me,"  was  the  reply ;  "  and  in  the  meantime 
watch  her  night  and  day,  and  let  the  whole  household  help  you." 

"  But  the  servants,"  said  I,  hesitatingly ;  "  does  any  one, 
except  Irvine — ?" 

I  could  not  be  surprised  at  his  look  of  embarrassment ;  it  was 
only  the  reflection  of  my  own  feeling. 

"  They  are  old  servants,"  answered  he ;  "  and  though,  of 
course,  we  have  been  as  reserved  as  possible  in  our  communica- 
tions, they  know  quite  enough  to  be  on  their  guard  at  a  hint. 
I  assure  you,  Miss  Derwent,  servants  in  general  know  far  more 
of  our  most  private  affairs  than  we  like  to  suppose.  When  we 
are  sure  of  faithfulness  and  honesty,  it  seems  unnecessary  to  wear 
a  mask  which  does  not  deceive  them  for  a  moment.  I  would 
rather  invite  their  co-operation — in  its  due  place,  of  course — 
but  recognising  them  as  members  of  my  family." 

I  did  not  know  what  to  say  to  this ;  but  the  idea  was  disagree- 
able to  me,  and  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  laying  aside  the 
mask  did  involve  a  real,  and  not  only  an  apparent,  change.  At 
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least,  the  act  must  give  a  seal  and  a  shape  to  what  before  was 
only  variable  gossip ;  at  least,  it  must  open  the  way  to  discus- 
sions and  consultations,  which  could  hardly  remain  confined 
within  the  limits  prescribed  to  them  at  the  outset.  Moreover, 
there  was  something  in  it  which  annoyed  me  in  a  way  which  I 
could  only  express  to  myself  by  saying  that  it  was  a  shock  to  my 
instincts.  Nevertheless,  I  felt  that  there  was  much  to  be  said  on 
the  other  side.  I  could  imagine  that  servants  who  would  chatter 
about  secrets  the  nature  of  which  they  only  guessed  might  be 
more  scrupulous  if  they  felt  that  they  had  received  a  confidence. 
The  policy  of  the  plan  might  be  wise ;  the  actual  details  of  it 
could  hardly  fail  to  be  distasteful. 

I  was  not  sanguine  about  the  business  before  me.  It  is  not 
my  nature  to  be  sanguine  about  anything — least  of  all  about  re* 
formations.  My  tendency  is  certainly  to  think  that  the  majority 
of  apparent  reformations  are  only  apparent  I  do  not  wish  to 
adopt  this  view,  but  I  find  it  forcing  itself  upon  me.  In  a  lower 
rank  of  society,  and  where  offences  commonly  take  the  form  of 
breaches  of  the  law,  I  am  well  content  that  reformatories  and 
asylums  should  be  multiplied ;  but  it  is  rather  because  I  think 
there  is  nothing  else  to  be  done  than  because  I  expect  any  real 
good  from  them.  In  a  minority  of  cases  they  may  produce  a 
moderate  outside  orderliness  of  behaviour  for  the  future ;  I 
cannot  say  that  I  hope  for  much  more  from  them.  The  same 
despondency  besets  me  as  to  the  faults  of  my  own  class  after  the 
age  of  childhood  is  fairly  passed.  I  struggle  in  vain  against  a 
secret  fatalism  which  is  always  suggesting  to  me  that  as  the  cha- 
racter begins  so  it  goes  on,  and  that  the  utmost  which  can  be  done 
for  it  is  to  prevent  exposure,  and  keep  the  evil  within  decent 
limits.  When  people  talk  to  me  about  the  impressibility  of 
youth — about  sympathy  and  confidence  being  the  main  re- 
quisites— about  the  impossibility  that  a  young  offender  should 
be  irreclaimable, — I  do  not  deny  their  statements,  but  I  mentally 
limit  them.  I  cannot  help  saying  to  myself,  "  Yes;  some  young 
minds  are  impressible — some  young  hearts  are  to  be  won  by 
sympathy  and  confidence — some  young  culprits  are  to  be  re- 
claimed. And  some  are  not.  You  can't  alter — you  have  only 
to  find  out.  And  if  you  happen  to  have  got  hold  of  the  hard, 
defiant,  unimpressible  specimens,  I  am  sorry  for  you.  You  must 
not,  of  course,  leave  off  working ;  but  your  work  will  be  in  vain, 
except  in  so  far  as  the  fulfilment  of  a  duty  can  never  be  in  vain 
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as  regards  the  fulfiller  of  it."  So  I  was  going  to  my  work  now 
rather  with  the  idea  of  trying  to  "  find  out "  than  of  trying  to 
reclaim.  And  I  had  already  found  out  a  good  deal  more  than  I 
liked. 

The  journey  was  somhre.  When  Maude  recovered  from  her 
agitation  she  settled  into  silence.  It  might  be  sulkiness — it 
might  be  simple  depression.  Whichever  it  was,  it  was  not 
cheering.  Mr.  Laugley  read  his  newspaper,  and  I  betook 
myself  to  my  railway  novel.  Evening  was  beginning  to  close 
when  we  reached  the  last  station,  and  we  had  ten  miles  of 
rough  country  roads  to  traverse.  A  horse  was  waiting  for  Mr. 
Langley,  a  pony-chaise  for  Maude  and  me ;  Irvine,  with  a  mute 
protest  in  every  fibre  of  her  frame,  condescended  to  go  with  the 
luggage  in  a  spring-cart.  We  were  some  little  time  arranging 
ourselves.  jWhen  we  were  fairly  off,  Mr.  Langley  rode  on 
before,  and  the  cart  followed  far  behind,  so  that  Maude  and  I 
were  actually  t$te-a-tSte.  The  rosy  old  man  who  drove  us,  and 
who  had  "factotum"  written  in  every  line  of  his  quaint  plea- 
sant face,  turned  occasionally  to  give  me  a  lesson  in  the  geo-t 
graphy  of  our  way.  I  have  a  strong  love  for  new  places,  and 
I  like  to  fit  them  with  their  names  as  soon  as  possible.  Doubt- 
less, therefore,  I  satisfied  him  by  my  intelligent  interest,  for  he 
twisted  himself  round  so  frequently,  and  touched  his  hat  so 
^pertinaciously,  that  I  did  not  feel  quite  easy  as  to  the  progress 
-of  the  pony  over  roads  which  were  only  sketched,  and  that,  too, 
in  what  drawing-masters  call  "the  bad  bold  style."  We  had  a 
hill  to  mount,  at  least  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  and  very  steep ; 
then  we  went  down  a  series  of  rugged  descents,  and  emerged 
upon  a  bare  heath,  the  far  skirts  of  which  were  already  looking 
like  dark  purple  sweeps  of  a  brush  against  a  breadth  of  wan, 
yellow  sky.  Then  we  turned  an  angle,  and  got  a  glimpse  of  a 
grave  company  of  shadowy  hills,  which  seemed  trying  to  pass 
themselves  off  for  mountains  in  the  twilight,  and  were  by  no 
means  bad  representatives  of  their  mightier  brethren ;  and  then 
we  entered  the  valley  or  glen  of  Khaiader.  The  rest  of  our  way 
lay  along  a  rough  precipitous  road,  varying  constantly  in  its 
height  above  the  rapid  stream  which  formed  the  bottom  of  the 
valley ;  sometimes  quite  on  the  edge  of  the  water— sometimes 
scaling  a  cliff  of  grey  stone,  or  a  heap  of  rocks,  grass,  and  heath, 
intermixed,  and  crested  here  and  there  with  a  dwarf  oak  tree. 
The  hills  above  us,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream,  were 
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finely  formed,  and  some  of  them  wooded.  Nothing  could  be 
prettier  than  the  way  in  which  their  soft  sloping  lines  overlapped 
each  other  at  the  base,  and  seemed  to  bar  all  onward  progress ; 
opening  as  we  advanced,  to  show  a  new  curve  of  shining  water, 
and  a  new  rampart  of  irregular  heights.  There  was  very  little 
cultivation;  it  was  downright,  genuine  wild  country — almost 
intoxicating  to  the  thirsty  soul  of  a  Londoner.  Even  to  my 
gloomy  companion,  I  could  not  help  expressing  my  admiration 
and  pleasure ;  they  would  not  be  kept  down.  She  answered  me 
more  politely  than  I  expected. 

"  Yes ;  everybody  thinks  it  very  pretty." 

u  Do  you  know  the  place  well  ?  " 

"  I  was  here  once  before.  I  like  it  much  better  than  London. 
I  mean  to  stay  here  always." 

I  was  a  little  surprised,  and  hardly  knew  how  to  answer  this 
suddenly  expressed  determination.  After  a  pause,  I  said,  in  the 
friendliest  manner  I  could  assume,  "I  hope  we  shall  have  a 
great  many  walks  together." 

She  turned  her  head  away.  "  No,"  replied  she,  in  a  short 
dry  manner ;  "  unless  I  can  walk  out  by  myself,  I  shall  stay  at 
home." 

Just  then  we  slackened  our  pace  as  we  began  a  steep  ascent, 
and  we  were  startled  by  the  sudden  apparition  of  a  human 
figure,  the  only  one  we  had  seen  since  we  entered  the  valley. 

It  was  a  lad  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  who  came  bounding  and 
scrambling  up  the  face  of  the  little  precipice  between  the  stream 
and  the  road,  and  called  out,  in  a  cheery  ringing  voice,  as  he 
leaped  the  hedge,  and  came  towards  us,  "  I  say,  old  fellow,  will 
you  give  us  a  lift  to  Clytha  ?  " 

Clytha  was  a  tiny  village,  about  half-a-mile  farther  up  the 
valley  than  Pare  Rhaiader,  Mr.  Langley's  house. 

"  There's  a  cart  behind,"  answered  Gwythyr,  the  factotum, 
with  a  slight  backward  movement  of  the  handle  of  his  driving- 
whip. 

"  I  daresay  there  is,"  was  the  boy's  reply,  "  and  a  wheel- 
barrow behind  that ;  and,  perhaps,  if  I  went  a  mile  farther,  I 
might  meet  with  a  garden  roller.  Upon  my  word,  you  are  a 
cool  hand ! " 

There  was  that  boundless  impudence  in  his  look  and  manner 
which  is  not  uncommon  in  the  male  sex  between  the  ages  of 
twelve  and  sixteen,  and  which  is  generally  a  subject  of  peculiar 
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amusement  to  quaint  old  rustics  like  Gwythyr,  when  it  does  not 
put  them  in  a  passion.  He  was  a  remarkably  fine -looking  lad, 
tall  and  strongly  knit,  with  great  brown  eyes,  and  a  profusion  of 
black  curly  hair.  He  wore  a  light  grey  shooting  costume,  with 
black  leather  gaiters  buttoned  to  the  knees,  a  wallet  on  his  back, 
and  a  little  straw  hat  on  his  head,  and  looked  altogether  very 
picturesque. 

"  I  should  think  yon  might  manage  to  walk  if  the  lady's-maid 
was  to  give  you  her  arm/'  said  Gwythyr,  provokingly. 

"  Well,  that  might  tempt  me,  to  be  sure,"  answered  he,  with 
an  immeasurably  saucy  look  at  tfs ;  bat  it's  more  than  you  could 
do  without  crutches,  my  venerable  friend,  if  you  had  walked 
thirty  miles  since  daybreak,  as  I  have.  Now,  I  say,  are  you 
going  to  make  a  little  room  ?  Don't  be  frightened,  there's  a 
dear ;  I  wouldn't  hurt  you  for  the  world ! " 

He  made  a  spring  as  he  spoke,  and  alighted  beside  Gwythyr, 
who,  half  laughing,  half  angry,  laid  a  determined  hand  on  the 
breast  of  his  jacket.  "  Get  out  of  that,  young  fellow,"  said  he, 
authoritatively ;  "  this  is  coming  it  a  little  too  strong." 

"Let  him  stay,  Gwythyr,"  said  Maude;  uhe  does  us  no 
harm." 

The  boy  made  her  a  profound  bow,  and  then  quietly  seated 
himself  beside  the  driving  seat.  u  Ah !  I  knew  they  wanted 
me,"  said  be,  confidentially.  "  Pray  make  yourself  comfortable 
now — don't  be  shy,  there's  a  good  fellow  ! " 

Gwythyr  screwed  up  his  face  into  a  laugh,  and  shook  his 
sides.  "  I  should  think,"  retorted  he,  "  you  were  pretty  well 
acquainted  with  the  symptoms  of  that  disease." 

"  Nearly  died  of  it  when  I  was  five  years  old,  and  have  had 
no  return  of  the  complaint  since  ;  but  it's  in  my  constitution,  so 
I  am  on  my  guard  against  the  first  symptoms.  Are  you  bound 
for  Clytha  House?" 

"  No ;  for  Pare  Rhaiader." 

"  Whew ! "  whistled  the  boy.  "  I  shall  have  a  bit  to  walk  6till. 
Well,  I  really  am  uncommonly  obliged  to  you  for  your  hos- 
pitality. I  saw  you  had  it  in  you,  at  the  first  glance.  You're 
a  regular  beauty,  you  know,  and  if  you  were  a  Papist  Td 
canonise  you  as  soon  as  look  at  you." 

"  You  were  in  luck  to  meet  with  me,"  said  Gwythyr  ;  "  if  it 
had  been  my  master,  now,  you  wouldn't  have  got  your  lift  quite 
so  easily." 
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"  Is  he  such  a  horrid  ruffian.  ?  Ah !  you  look  like  a  blame- 
leas  sufferer.  I  don't  mind  it  for  you  ;  you  are  a  born  martyr, 
and  no  mistake ;  and  it  wouldn't  be  fulfilling  your  destiny  if 
you  had  an  easy  time  of  it.  But  I  am  sorry  for  the  lady's- 
maids  "  (pointing,  with  a  jerk  of  his  thumb,  back  at  ut)  ;  "  how 
many  are  there  of  them  ?  And  does  Mr.  Langley  always  travel 
with  two?" 

"Bless  your  impudence,  you  young  scoundrel,"  chuckled 
Gwythyr,  in  high  delight  "  Lady's-maids,  indeed ! "  And  he 
whispered  some  more  accurate  information  about  us,  which  ap- 
peared to  take  his  companion  by  surprise. 

The  boy  made  a  long  face,  and  muttered,  "  Well,  I  have  pot 
my  foot  in  it !  Why  the  devil  did  you  *ay  they  were  lady's- 
maids,  then,  you  treacherous  old  buffer  ?  "  After  this  he  lowered 
his  voice,  but  by  no  means  held  his  tongue  for  the  rest  of  the 
way.  Gwythyr's  suppressed  chuckle  indicated  intense  apprecia- 
tion of  the  discourse ;  and  the  bright,  triumphant  laugh  of  the 
boy  rang  out  from  time  to  time,  making  the  air  joyful  with  what 
some  French  writer  prettily  calls  "  le  bruit  de  sa  jeunesse"  I 
really  wondered  if  it  was  like  a  glimpse  of  another  world  to 
my  gloomy  companion  in  the  corner,  and  the  contrast  filled  me 
with  unspeakable  pity,  such  as  one  might  feel  in  looking  at  a 
condemned  prisoner,  even  if  absolutely  certain  of  the  justice  of 
the  sentence.  The  havoc  of  a  young  life,  let  it  come  from  what 
cause  it  will,  is  always  a  spectacle  for  tears. 

About  a  mile  before  we  reached  Pare  Rhaiader  our  gay  com- 
panion left  us,  saying  that  he  should  make  a  short  cut  to  Clytha, 
by  crossing  the  stream  and  going  along  the  opposite  bank.  He 
came  to  the  carriage  door,  hat  in  hand,  and  offered  apologies 
and  thanks  very  gracefully,  though  still  in  a  free-and-easy 
manner.  He  was  evidently  an  original,  and  I  could  not  make 
up  my  mind  whether  he  was  gentleman  born  or  not.  There 
was  a  slight  foreign  accent  in  his  English — at  least,  it  was  unlike 
any  provincial  accent  that  I  ever  heard ;  and  there  was  also 
little  more  gesticulation  in  his  manner,  and  mobility  in  his 
face,  than  is  quite  common  among  English  boys.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  this,  and  for  an  indescribable  sort  of  dash  about  him, 
more  conspicuous  and  prononce  than  is  quite  consistent  with  our 
island  habits  even  at  his  time  of  life,  he  might  have  passed  for 
an  Etonian,  out  for  a  lark,  in  a  high  state  of  health  and  audacity. 
While  I  speculated  about  him,  I  saw  his  light  figure  leap  the 
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stream — no  small  feat,  even  at  its  narrowest  part — and  go  spring- 
ing up  tbe  opposite  bank,  and  in  among  the  shadows  of  Clytha 
woods,  as  if  it  had  wings  to  its  heels.  We  proceeded  more 
laboriously,  for  we  had  fully  half  a  mile  of  steep  ascent  to 
accomplish,  after  we  had  passed  the  gate  of  Pare  Rhaiader,  till 
we  drew  up  on  the  platform  in  front  of  the  house  door.  I 
could  see,  in  the  closing  light,  that  the  grounds  were  tolerably 
extensive,  wooded,  and  very  pretty ;  lying  on  a  series  of  natural 
terraces,  which  extended  from  the  edge  of  the  stream  to  within 
a  few  hundred  feet  of  the  summit  of  the  hill.  One  bold  precipice 
of  grey  rock  stood  up  from  the  woods,  so  close  above  the  house 
that  it  seemed  as  though  an  active  man  might  have  leaped  from 
its  lower  edges  upon  the  roof.  As  you  approached,  however,  it 
became  evident  that  the  rock  was  too  perpendicular  to  be  safely 
descended,  and  the  space  between  it  and  the  house  too  wide  to 
be  conveniently  leaped,  even  by  so  daring  a  cragsman  as  our 
young  friend  with  the  wallet  and  gaiters. 

Mr.  Langley  was  on  the  steps  to  welcome  us,  and  he  seemed 
highly  pleased  by  my  admiration  of  the  scenery  of  my  new  home, 
and  kindly  anxious  to  make  me  feel  that  he  wished  me  to  be  at 
home  in  it. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

MOVE    AND  CHECK. 

The  real  business  of  my  life  began  when  Mr.  Langley  was 
gone.  He  only  stayed  one  night.  Maude  did  not  appear  at 
the  early  breakfast  before  his  departure  ;  he  and  I  were  t€te-a- 
tSte.  Nothing  worthy  of  note  passed  between  us  ;  he  reiterated 
some  of  his  cautions  and  explanations,  and  I  familiarised  myself 
with  my  position  while  he  talked  to  me.  But  he  was  evidently 
much  depressed ;  so  much  that  I  could  not  help  saying  a  word 
of  consolation  and  encouragement,  though  it  seemed  almost  an 
absurdity  from  me,  because  I  had  as  yet  nothing  to  base  it 
upon.  He  smiled  faintly,  and  gave  me  a  warm  shake  of  the 
hand. 

"  The  best  chance  for  your  success  is  that  you  should  begin 
hopefully,"  said  he.  He  then  left  me,  to  wish  his  daughter 
good-bye,  and  returned  after  a  few  minutes,  with  an  air  of 
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increased  dejection.  "  God  bless  you ! " — these  were  his  parting' 
words,  spoken  with  great  kindness — "keep  up  your  heart; 
remember  you  are  mistress  in  this  house,  and  if  you  have  a 
wish  or  a  want,  be  sure  you  let  me  know  it  without  scruple." 

I  cannot  express  how  sorry  I  felt  for  him.  I  watched  his 
pale,  melancholy  profile,  motionless,  and  with  a  painful  void  in 
his  eyes,  while  the  carriage  was  being  packed  ;  then  I  saw  him 
mount,  and  he  turned  towards  the  window  where  I  stood,  waved 
his  hand,  and  forced  a  smile  as  he  took  his  seat.  And  I  pre- 
pared for  my  work,  with  three  chief  resolutions  separating 
themselves  from  the  tangle  of  my  thoughts.  First,  to  be  kind 
and  sympathising,  rather  than  harsh,  but  to  put  as  little  appa- 
rent pity  into  the  kindness  of  my  manner  as  I  could.  Secondly, 
to  be  very  unobtrusive,  and  to  watch  my  opportunities,  not 
making  any  set  speech  or  announcement  about  our  future  life 
together,  and  not  originating  anything  for  a  time,  but  simply 
waiting  to  see  what  Maude  would  do,  and  shaping  my  measures 
accordingly.  ^Thirdly,  not  to  allow  myself  to  make  any  sort  of 
theory  about  the  object  of  my  experiments  for  at  least  a  month, 
but  to  act  to  the  moment  only,  and  collect  evidence. 

Waiting  to  see  what  Maude  would  do  was  weary  work,  for  it 
appeared  to  be  her  resolution  to  do  nothing.  When  she  came 
into  the  room — the  sonorous  rustle  of  invisible  skirts  outside 
showing  that  she  had  been  escorted  to  the  very  door — she 
placed  herself  at  once  in  a  large,  deep,  easy  chair,  settled  herself 
into  one  of  those  indescribably  undisciplined  attitudes  (I  can't 
find  a  word  for  my  meaning)  which  has  a  sort  of  defiance  in 
every  line  of  its  languor;  and  so  stayed,  her  hands  clasped 
round  her  knee,  her  great  brown  eyes  looking  fixedly  forward 
at  nothing.  I  established  myself  at  the  far  end  of  the  room, 
wrote,  read,  or  worked  through  the  morning,  and  took  no  flotice 
of  her.  When  dinner  was  announced,  at  two  o'clock,  she  rose 
with  a  suddenness  which  seemed  to  me  to  indicate  that  she 
wanted  to  forestall  any  order  or  invitation,  moved  quickly  into 
the  other  room,  and  took  her  seat  without  looking  towards  me. 
We  dined  in  total  silence,  for  she  uttered  no  sound,  and  I 
steadily  maintained  my  resolution  of  leaving  her  to  take  the 
initiative.    In  the  afternoon  I  rang  the  bell  and  sent  for  Irvine. 

"  I  am  going  out  for  an  hour's  walk,"  said  I,  very  distinctly ; 
"  but  I  believe  that  Miss  Langley  intends  to  remain  at  home." 
,    A  pause.   No  answer.    Not  the  slightest  change  of  position ; 
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only  a  scarcely  perceptible  deepening  of  the  rich  tint  on  Maude's 
cheeks.  Irvine  made  obeisance — her  stately  homage  conld  not 
be  called  a  curtsey;  answered,  "Yes,  ma'am.  Thank  you, 
ma'am,"  with  a  kind  of  desperate  softness,  which  seemed  to 
imply  that  she  would  rather  suffer  death  than  admit  by  her 
manner  that  there  was  anything  in  the  state  of  the  household 
inconsistent  with  perfect  harmony  and  exquisite  politeness ;  and 
I  took  my  departure. 

I  determined  to  enjoy  my  hour  of  freedom  to  the  utmost  I 
lost  no  unnecessary  minute  in  preparation,  but  was  on  the  banks 
of  the  stream  as  soon  as  possible.  I  followed  a  rough  path, 
leading  up  the  valley  towards  Clytha,  and  passing  under  the 
peculiar  crag  which  I  have  before  described>  which  overtopped 
the  house  of  Pare  Rhaiader.  There  was  one  point  at  which 
this  crag  seemed  to  be  accessible ;  and,  as  I  have  a  keen  appe- 
tite for  summits,  and  could  see  at  a  glance  that  the  view  from 
this  particular  summit  must  be  exquisite,  and  that  it  would 
acquaint  me  at  once  with  the  whole  geography  of  the  valley,  I 
resolved  to  attempt  it.  When  I  had  ascended  about  a  third  of 
the  height,  however,  I  was  obliged  to  give  it  up.  With  the 
help  of  a  strong  hand  I  might  possibly  have  achieved  the  rest, 
but  the  holding-places  for  feet  and  han^s  were  too  small  and  too 
far  apart  for  a  solitary  woman,  and  I  resigned  myself  to  my 
fate,  and  returned  to  the  edge  of  the  stream,  not  without 
encountering  some  difficulties  in  descending  from  the  point 
which  I  had  reached. 

As  I  picked  my  way  among  fragments  of  rock  and  spaces  of 
treacherous  green  turf,  into  which  an  incautious  foot  might  sink 
over  the  ankle,  I  came  suddenly  upon  a  fisherman  deeply 
engaged  with  his  rod.  He  was  busy  with  a  pool,  deeper  than 
the  rest  of  the  stream,  and  lying  at  some  distance  below  the 
pretty  waterfall,  from  which  Pare  Rhaiader  took  its  name,  and 
which  I  was  now  approaching.  This  cascade,  broken-  into  five 
or  six  little  precipices  of  transparent  brown  water  and  creamy 
bursts  of  foam,  was  formed  by  the  lowest  spur  of  the  crag  which 
I  had  been  vainly  trying  to  climb.  I  could  see,  as  I  came  near, 
that  a  person  coming  from  the  upper  end  of  the  valley,  and 
mounting  the  crag  from  the  ridge  immediately  above  the  falls, 
would  have  a  much  easier  task  than  I  had. 

The  fisherman  came  towards  me,  taking  off  his  hat,  and  I 
recognised  in  a  moment  the  young  traveller  who  had  so  uncere- 
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moniously  established  himself  on  our  driving  seat  on.  the  pre* 
vioos  evening. 

-  "  I  was  watching  you,"  said  he, "  and  just  coming  to  the 
rescue,  when  I  saw  you.  turn  back.  It  was  uncommonly  plucky, 
bat  there  wasn't  a  chance  for  you." 

"  So  I  saw,"  replied  I,  looking  at  his  frank,  gay  face,  with  an 
irresistible  inclination  to  see  more  of  it 

"Now  look  here,"  said  he,  cordially ;  "  if  you  want  to  get  up 
on.  the  top  of  that  place,  I'll  show  you  the  way.  I've  just 
finished  my  day's  work,  and  I  know  every  step  of  it" 

It  occurred  to  me  that  in  my  very  peculiar  position,  I  ought 
not  to  make  an  acquaintance  of  any  sort,  if  I  could  help  it  So 
I  declined  his  offer — reluctantly,  I  confess. 

"  Oh,  just  as  you  like,"  cried  he ;  "  but  yon  shall  see  how 
easy  it  is.  Just  you  stand  here  and  watch,  and  I'll  be  up  in 
ten  minutes." 

fie  was  packing  up  his  gear  while  he  spoke,  and  was  off  like 
a  shot  with  the  last  words,  giving  me  a  friendly  nod.  I  saw 
him  mount  the  ridge  above  the  falls,  and  then  go  up  the  steeper 
ascent  at  full  speed,  as  if  to  convince  me  of  its  practicability,  not 
stopping  till  he  reached  the  summit  There  he  stood  up,  tall 
and  black,  against  the  bright  afternoon  sky,  kissed  his  hand  to 
me  with  a  gesture  of  triumph,  unslung  his  fishing-basket,  and 
seemed  to  be  busy  for  a  minute  or  two  making  some  re-arrange- 
ment of  its  contents,  which  I  did  not  understand ;  and  then,  to 
my  dismay,  began,  to  descend  the  precipitous  side  of  the  cliff 
towards  the  house.  He  had  left  his  rod  and  basket  on  the 
ground,  and  he  proceeded  with  so  much  caution,  that  I  could 
see  that  he  had  undertaken  no  easy  task.  I  watched  him  breath- 
lessly, wishing  that  my  voice  could  reach  him,  dreading  every 
moment  lest  I  should  see  some  terrible  catastrophe,  yet  quite 
unable  to  withdraw  my  eyes.  He  went  down  cautiously  and 
skilfully,  with  occasional  pauses  and  slight  hesitating  changes  of 
route,  which  made  my  heart  beat  painfully  fast,  till  he  reached 
a  ledge  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  roof.  Here  he  stopped, 
clasped  one  arm  tightly  round  some  root  or  stem  which  grew 
out  of  the  angle  of  the  rock,  stooped  far  forward,  and,  to  my 
amazement,  flung  something  which  he  held  in  his  other  hand, 
with  admirable  precision  of  aim,  at  the  nearest  garret  window 
of  the  house.  Having  performed  this  feat,  he  drew  himself 
lightly  backward,  and  went  round  the  cliff,  following  the  ledge 
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on  which  he  had  alighted,  and  disappearing  from  my  view  on 
the  far  side.  I  went  hack  to  the  honse  as  fast  as  I  could,  with 
the  guilty  feeling  that  I  had  permitted  something  which  I  ought 
to  have  prevented.  I  lost  not  a  moment  in  going  up  to  the 
garret  in  question,  devoutly  hoping  that  no  one  was  there  before 
me.  It  was  an  empty  half-furnished  room,  evidently  not  in 
use  ;  it  was  not  ceiled,  and  there  was  a  door  in  the  sloping  roof 
opening  to  the  outside.  The  missile  thrown  by  my  audacious 
friend  had  encountered  a  closed  window,  and  was  lying  on  the 
stone  parapet.  I  opened  the  window  with  some  difficulty,  and 
found,  to  my  amusement,  five  fine  trout  carefully  tied  up  in  a 
red  pocket-handkerchief. 

Just  a  little  bit  of  boyish  gallantry,  thought  I ;  but  how  in 
the  world  am  I  to  account  for  it  to  the  servants  ?  I  can't  go 
boldly  into  the  kitchen  and  say  I've  caught  them.  And  if  I 
tell  the  truth  about  them,  I  know  enough  of  the  probabilities 
about  servants  in  general  when  they  are  commenting  upon 
governesses,  and  the  certainty  of  their  disposition  to  comment 
in  such  a  very  peculiar  household  as  ours,  to  be  sure  that  I 
shall  expose  myself  to  suspicion.  I  shall  have  the  immaculate 
Irvine  writing  to  Mr.  Langley,  that  she  regrets  to  apprise  him 
that  she  has  reason  to  fear  that  Miss  Derwent  is  not  quite  so 
cautious  as  desirable  in  the  avoidance  of  unnecessary  introduc- 
tions. And  though,  perhaps,  it  is  no  more  than  might  be 
naturally  expected  from  her  position,  she  could  wish  that,  if  it 
were  not  invidious,  some  additional  barriers  might  be  observed. 
Having  amused  myself  by  constructing  this  paragraph  in  what 
I  felt  sure  was  Irvine's  characteristic  style  of  letter-writing,  I 
bethought  myself  that  Gwythyr,  not  I,  was  responsible  for  my 
adventure.  So  I  went  bravely  down  into  the  yard,  with  the 
fish  in  my  hand,  determined  to  forestall  any  possible  doubts  of 
myself  by  a  vigorous  remonstrance.  I  thought  I  would  say  that 
Mr.  Langley  did  not  wish  us  to  make  any  acquaintances  while 
we  were  at  Pare  Rhaiader,  and  that  I  hoped  Gwythyr  would  be 
very  careful  in  future,  for  that  the  result  of  his  good  nature  had 
been  an  attempt  at  acquaintance  which,  I  was  afraid,  would 
annoy  Mr.  Langley  not  a  little.  In  the  yard  I  found  symptoms 
apparent  that  Gwythyr  had  himself  been  engaged  in  fishing. 
His  basket  lay  open  on  a  stone  slab  outside  one  of  the  windows, 
and  beside  it  two  or  three  of  his  prey  ;  he  had  evidently  been 
called  away  while  just  preparing  to  weigh  the  fruit  of  his  after- 
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noon's  sport.  An  impulse  prompted  me  to  get  rid  of  my  diffi- 
culties by  dropping  my  five  trout  into  his  basket  among  the 
rest.  I  did  not  know  enough  of  a  sportsman's  zeal  to  be  aware 
that  he  would  infallibly  detect  the  addition,  as  he  doubtless 
knew  every  fish  he  had  caught,  and  exactly  where  he  caught  it ; 
but  I  felt  a  little  amusement  in  the  idea  that  he  would  find  his 
success  greater  than  he  fancied,  and  that,  however  deeply  it 
might  puzzle  him,  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  him  to  guess 
at  an  explanation.  I  took  care  not  to  leave  the  red  handker- 
chief, but  folded  it  up  and  put  it  into  my  pocket.  Then  I  took 
off  my  bonnet  and  went  into  the  drawing-room.  Irvine,  appa- 
rently glad  to  be  released,  rose,  and  left  the  room  as  I  enteted. 

Maude  was  in  the  same  chair,  and  in  nearly  the  same  attitude, 
as  when  I  left  her.  But  a  book,  which  she  was  evidently  not 
reading,  lay  open  on  her  knee.  I  passed  her  without  speaking, 
but  filled  her  lap  with  ferns  and  wild  flowers  which  I  had 
gathered  during  my  little  walk.  I  felt  as  if  the  sweet  fresh 
breath  from  out  of  doors  must  do  her  a  little  good. 

She  started,  but  did  not  look  at  me ;  I  had  never  yet  met  her 
eyes.  I  saw  her  finger  the  fragrant  heap,  as  if  unconsciously 
picking  out  a  violet  or  two  which  were  hidden  among  the  fern 
leaves.  I  turned  away  my  face  lest  she  should  think  I  was 
watching  her.  When  I  looked  back  the  flowers  were  gone.  I 
felt  a  momentary  hope  that  she  had  been  arranging  them  in 
some  vase,  though  there  had  been  scarcely  time  for  it.  Alas — 
no  !  She  had  collected  them  all  in  her  hands,  and  flung  them 
out  of  window.  There  they  lay  on  the  grass  outside,  and  I  felt 
secretly  aggrieved  for  their  sakes  as  well  as  for  my  own.  I 
kept  my  resolution,  however,  and  took  no  notice,  rebuking 
myself  secretly  for  having  felt  so  strongly  tempted  to  break  it 
before  it  was  twenty-four  hours  old. 

In  the  evening  I  summoned  the  household  to  prayers.  I 
fancied  that  I  could  detect  a  look  of  wonder  in  Maude's  great 
eyes,  as  if  she  were  not  quite  accustomed  to  the  practice  ;  but 
she  made  neither  comment  nor  resistance.  I  read  a  few  verses 
of  the  Bible  before  prayers.  I  had  settled  with  myself  that  I 
would  read  the  Gospels  by  degrees  in  this  manner,  hoping  that 
in  some  part  of  the  wonderful  story  might  be  found  a  message 
for  the  poor  troubled  spirit  which  I  so  earnestly  desired  to  soften, 
and  thinking  that  she  was  more  likely  to  be  touched  by  the 
narrative  than  by  the  exhortations  of  Scripture.  After  this,  our 
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candles  were  lighted,  and  we  went  up-stairs,  Irvine  attending 
upon  Maude.  We  had  to  pass  through  Irvine's  room  in  order 
to  reach  our  own,  the  separate  door  of  our  own  hedroom  having 
been  fastened  up,  so  that  the  security  of  the  prisoner  was  com- 
plete. Ours  was  a  large,  pleasant  chamber  with  two  windows, 
both  looking  upon  the  valley,  and  commanding  an  excellent  view 
of  the  falls.  Our  beds  were  at  opposite  sides,  mine  being 
nearest  to  the  door ;  a  curtain  across  the  middle  of  the  room, 
which  could  be  drawn  and  undrawn  at  pleasure,  made  some- 
thing like  privacy  attainable.  When  it  was  drawn,  the  two 
doors  weTe  excluded  from  Maude's  division. 

I  held  out  my  hand  to  her,  and  wished  her  good  night  She 
stared  and  shrank,  but  did  not  actually  reject  the  little  conrtesy. 
What  a  burning  hand  she  put  into  mine — what  wistful,  gloomy, 
dreary  eyes  she  fixed  upon  me  for  a  moment!  I  felt  as  if  I  did 
not  wish  to  meet  them  again.  I  could  not  analyse  their  expres- 
sion, but  I  lay  thinking  of  it  for  a  long  time  before  I  went  to 
sleep.  What  did  it  tell  me  !  Surely  something  more  than  mere 
rebellion  and  sullenness.  Surely  it  told  that  the  evil  had  brought 
so  much  suffering,  that  if  only  a  way  could  be  found  of  com- 
forting her,  she  might  be  reclaimed.  Yet  I  had  so  strong  a 
conviction  that  any  premature  or  open  attempt  to  move  her,  or 
to  persuade  her  that  I  felt  for  her,  would  be  a  failure,  and  an 
obstacle  to  future  success,  that  I  could  only  renew  my  resolution 
to  be  quiet  and  wait,  happen  what  might. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

AN  ADVANCE. 

I  kept  my  resolution,  hard  as  it  was,  and  often  as  I  was  on  the 
point  of  breaking  it  when  I  checked  myself.  My  hopes  rested 
chiefly  upon  the  youth  of  the  patient.  If  only  I  did  not  break 
down,  she  must.  The  dismal  monotony  of  the  life  she  was 
leading  could  not  become  permanent  at  seventeen.  How  deeply 
soever  she  might  have  erred — how  much  soever  she  might  have 
undergone — the  fire  of  hope  could  not  be  utterly  extinct  in  a 
breast  of  seventeen  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  faintest  spark  showed 
itself  I  should  begin  to  see  my  way.    I  was  vigilant  and  alert 
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— prepared  to  act  upon  the  first  demonstration  she  might  make, 
to  follow  it  up  cautiously,  and  to  let  nothing  escape  me.  I 
think  my  absolute  quiescence  affected  her  strangely.  At  first, 
perhaps,  it  was  baffling  and  irritating — nothing  more.  By 
degrees  she  began  to  feel  almost  at  her  ease  in  a  companionship 
which  was  so  like  solitude.  She  grew  accustomed  to  the  per- 
petual spectacle  of  my  occupations,  which  had  no  reference 
whatever  to  herself.  She  found  herself  unwatched  and  un- 
noticed, and  she  unconsciously  acquired  a  sense  of  security. 
Little  indications  of  this  change  showed  themselves  from  time 
to  time.  Occasionally  she  would  rise  and  pace  the  room,  or  go 
to  the  window  and  stand  for  a  while  looking  out  upon  the 
woods.  She  seemed  to  me  like  some  wild  creature  newly 
caught,  which  crouches  for  a  long  time  in  the  corner  of  its  cage 
in  a  paralysis  of  mere  terror,  but  if  let  alone  will  creep  out  and 
begin  to  examine  doubtfully  the  conditions  of  its  new  existence. 
At  last,  if  it  is  not  tormented,  it  accepts  them,  and  submits  to 
them,  takes  its  food  quietly,  and  is  tamed.  The  first  time  she 
left  her  seat,  and  made  one  of  her  little  excursions  through  the 
room,  I  was  aware  that  she  cast  many  a  furtive  glance  towards 
me,  and  there  was  a  hurry  and  tremor  in  her  movements  which 
I  interpreted  after  my  own  manner.  I  am  sure  that  if  I  had 
gone  to  her,  and  said  in  a  friendly,  cheerful  tone, "  I  am  so  glad 
to  see  you  moving  about  a  little  "  (what  could  be  more  natural 
than  that  I  should  have  done  so  ?),  it  would  have  been  all  over 
with  my  hopeB  for  another  fortnight  at  least.  I  pursued  the 
line  of  policy  which  I  had  prescribed  to  myself ;  did  not  once 
lift  my  head  from  the  letter  which  I  was  writing,  and  left  her 
completely  to  herself.  Anything  so  aimless  and  melancholy  as 
those  wanderings  I  never  saw.  Her  step  was  languid  and 
irregular ;  her  head  bent  and  motionless ;  her  eyes  restless  and 
vacant ;  her  hands  hanging  loosely  downwards.  I  am  sure  that 
if  there  -had  been  the  slightest  disorder  in  her  dress,  she  might 
have  stood  as  a  model  for  some  picture  of  incipient  madness ; 
but  Irvine's  handiwork  was  faultless,  and  the  exquisite  arrange- 
ment of  her  toilette  contrasted  strangely  with  the  wild  and 
desolate  expression  of  her  face.  She  had,  however,  a  way  of 
burying  her  face  in  her  hands,  which  somewhat  discomposed 
the  symmetry  of  the  great  masses-  of  magnificent  hair,  so  that 
by  the  time  the  day  was  half  over,  she  was  so  like  the  image 
which  my  shuddering  fancy  had  conjured  up,  that  I  could 
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hardly  bear  to  look  at  her.  I  reminded  myself  again  and  again 
that  Mr.  Langley  had  assured  me  there  was  not  the  slightest 
symptom  of  mental  disease. 

One  day  while  she  was  thus  straying  about  the  room,  she 
suddenly  stopped  and  opened  the  door.  My  eye  was  upon  it 
immediately,  and  I  saw  Irvine  sitting  by  the  window  in  the  hall, 
busy  with  her  needlework.  Maude,  of  course,  saw  her  too,  and 
withdrew  with  a  baffled  look.  She  did  not  give  up  her  inten- 
tion, however,  but  walked  rapidly  to  the  drawing-room  win- 
dow, and  was  just  going  to  step  out  upon  the  lawn  when  I 
joined  her: 

"Don't  come!"  said  she,  turning  upon  me  almost  as  if  she 
would  have  stopped  me  by  force. 

I  answered  her  very  earnestly,  "  I  cannot  help  it,  I  have 
promised  not  to  let  you  be  alone.  I  will  annoy  you  as  little  as 
I  possibly  can — you  can  forget  that  I  am  by,  and  take  no  notice 
of  me — but  I  must  keep  my  promise." 

She  went  back  to  her  seat  with  the  air  of  an  empress,  lifting 
her  head,  curling  her  proud  lip,  and  withering  me  with  the 
flash  of  her  eyes.  As  she  left  me  she  said,  with  an  accent  of 
indescribable  scorn,  "  I  hope  you  like  your  gaoler's  business !" 

"  No,"  replied  I,  gravely ;  "  how  can  I  like  it  ?  It  is  ex- 
tremely disagreeable." 

"  Then  why  did  you  undertake  it  ?" 

"  It  is  my  office,  and  I  am  paid  for  it,  and  of  course  I  must 
fulfil  its  duties.  You  are  able  to  make  them  pleasures  instead 
of  pains  if  you  choose.  I  am  obliged  to  perform  them,  but  you 
see  that  I  am  determined  to  make  them  as  little  oppressive  or 
painful  to  you  as  I  can." 

She  made  me  no  answer.  I  had  spoken  very  clearly  and 
steadily,  and  I  hoped  that  she  would  inwardly  digest  my  little 
statement  about  our  relative  positions.  I  had  got  it  ready  some 
time  ago,  intending  to  present  it  to  her  on  the  first  opportunity. 
It  was  so  entirely  matter-of-fact  that  I  thought  it  could  hardly 
fail  of  having  its  effect  in  time.  I  thought  she  could  hardly 
fail  to  see  that  I  had  justly  described  my  intentions  towards 
her,  and  that  if  her  distrustful  spirit  once  admitted  the  idea  that 
I  was  trying  not  to  give  her  pain  it  might  soften  her.  And  I 
was  particularly  anxious  to  have  my  salaried  services  and  con- 
sequent obligations  set  in  their  clearest  light  before  her.  Half- 
civilised  human  beings  are  very  apt  to  regard  these  things  as 
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subjects  of  legitimate  sarcasm.  It  is  well  to  take  the  barb  off 
the  arrow. 

My  daily  walks  continued,  but  I  saw  no  more  of  the  young 
fisherman.  I  took  for  granted  that  he  was  on  a  walking  tour, 
and  that  he  had  left  the  country.  I  kept  his  handkerchief — 
which  was  rather  a  peculiar  one,  of  some  foreign  silky  material 
not  quite  familiar  to  me — wrapped  up  in  paper,  in  the  back  of 
one  of  my  drawers.  I  never  heard  how  the  miraculous  arrival 
of  fish  had  been  received  by  old  Gwythyr,  but  I  either  saw,  or 
fancied,  that  there  was  something  a  little  odd  in  his  manner  to 
me.  He  was  perfectly  respectful,  but  I  sometimes  suspected 
that  he  was  watching  me.  I  certainly  met  him  in  all  kinds  of 
out-of-the-way  places  when  I  was  exploring  the  country.  I 
could  not  help  remarking  the  fact  that  I  never  took  a  walk  after 
that  first  day  without  meeting  him. 

I  sent  regular  reports  to  Mr.  Langley,  as  I  had  been  desired, 
though  as  yet  there  was  really  nothing  to  report.  He  wrote  to 
me  twice  a  week — short,  kind  notes,  expressing  his  satisfaction 
and  encouraging  me  to  persevere.  He  never  failed  to  remind 
me  that  he  wished  to  hear  from  me  frequently  and  openly.  I 
omitted  to  say  that  on  the  morning  of  his  departure  I  found  on 
my  dressing-table  my  first  quarterly  payment,  enclosed  in  an 
envelope,  and  accompanied  by  a  few  courteous  words,  in  which 
he  informed  me  that  H  was  always  his  practice  to  pay  in 
advance. 

The  post-bag  was  always  brought  to  me  in  the  morning  as  I 
left  my  bed-room.  I  used  to  find  Gwythyr  waiting  with  it  in 
the  hall.  Irvine  always  contrived  that  her  young  lady's  toilet 
should  last  a  little  longer  than  mine,  so  that  I  never  had  to  open 
the  bag  in  Maude's  presence.  Twice  I  gave  her  a  letter  from 
her  sister  Bertha,  sent  by  Mr.  Langley.  On  both  these  occa- 
sions she  looked  at  the  signature,  and  then  tore  the  letter  up 
without  reading  it.  No  letter  came  separately  to  her,  so  that 
it  had  not  as  yet  been  necessary  for  me  to  observe  the  pre- 
caution imposed  by  Mr.  Langley  with  regard  to  her  corre- 
spondence. 

It  was  the  tenth  clay  of  our  miserable  t$te-a-tetet  and  I  was 
beginniug  inwardly  to  confess  myself  conquered,  and  to  revolve 
the  possibility  of  a  change  of  tactics.  But  there  were  symptoms 
that  some  crisis  was  at  hand ;  and  I  still  waited.  The  symp- 
toms were  peculiarly  disagreeable  to  me,  and  if  they  had  con- 
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tinued  I  must  have  given  way.  All  that  morning  Maude  stared 
at  me.  Never  did  I  look  up  without  meeting  her  mysterious 
eyes,  withdrawn  as  soon  as  I  met  them,  but  resuming  their 
vigilance  as  soon  as  I  looked  away.  There  was  a  fixedness  in 
the  expression  which  I  thus  momentarily  encountered  a  dozen 
times,  which  showed  that  the  moment  was  the  close  of  a  long, 
steady  gaze.  It  was  almost  more  than  I  could  bear.  Whether 
I  worked,  read,  or  wrote,  I  felt  that  those  great  luminous  eyes 
were  upon  me.  Two  or  three  times  I  changed  my  seat,  but  to 
no  purpose.  Repeatedly  I  resolved  not  to  look  at  her,  but  I 
could  not  hold  my  purpose ;  I  could  not  help  stealing  one  quick 
glance,  and  I  always  caught  her  in  the  act  of  looking  away 
from  me.  It  would  have  tri«d  me  less  had  she  fairly  met  my 
gaze,  but  there  was  something  in  this  perpetual,  surreptitious, 
furtive  watching  which  greatly  disturbed  my  nerves.  I  could 
hardly  resist  the  idea  that  she  was  going  to  spring  upon  me ; 
and  when  at  last  she  rose  suddenly,  and  came  straight  up  to  me, 
I  had  some  difficulty  in  keeping  down  an  exclamation  that  was 
almost  a  scream. 

"  Is  it  not  part  of  your  business  to  teach  me  ?"  asked  she, 
abruptly.  It  seemed  as  if  she  was  taking  up  our  conversation 
just  where  we  dropped  it  a  week  ago. 

"  Yes,"  answered  I.    "  Do  you  want  to  learn  ?  " 

"  Yes."    With  a  long,  heavy,  deep  sigh. 

"  When  shall  we  begin?" 

"  Now." 

I  suppressed  my  secret  sense  of  victory,  and  would  not  even 
look  at  her  lest  she  should  detect  it.  In  the  quietest  and  simplest 
manner  possible  I  fetched,  and  gradually  spread  on  the  table 
before  her,  a  goodly  array  of  books,  provided  by  Mr.  Langley's 
forethought,  and  watched  her  as  she  looked  helplessly  at  title 
after  title,  apparently  quite  unable  to  make  up  her  mind  about 
them.  Presently  she  eyed  me  again,  her  hand  resting  upon 
the  table. 

"What 'do  you  know?" 

The  question  was  a  little  comprehensive.  "  I  have  taken  a 
great  deal  of  pains  to  learn  how  to  teach,"  answered  I,  u  and  I 
can  teach  the  beginning  of  a  good  many  things.  What  do  ymt 
know?" 

"  Nothing!" 

"  That's  well,"  said^I,  cheerfully ;  "  then  there  is  no  fear  of 
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my  not  knowing  enough  to  teach  you,  and  we'll  lose  no  time  in 
going  to  work." 

I  did  not  suspect  that  her  last  answer  was  as  near  the  literal 
truth  as  it  was*  She  could  read,  write,  and  count — I  think  thai 
was  the  extent  of  her  acquirements.    She  hod  a  natural  gift  for 
music,  and,  as  I  afterwards  found,  could  sing  and  accompany 
herself  by  ear,  hut  she  did  not  know  a  note.    Of  history,  geo- 
graphy, and  the  simplest  elements  of  science  she  was  absolutely 
ignorant ;  so  ignorant  that  I  really  think  every  page  of  every 
book  she  read  must  have  contained  some  allusion  unintelligible 
to  her.  I  took  care  not  to  express  surprise,  and  not  to  dishearten 
her  by  attempting  too  much  ;  I  thought  that  if  I  should  succeed 
in  gaining  her  confidence  as  time  went  on,  I  might  be  able  to 
elicit  some  of  the  causes  of  the  marvellous  neglect  in  which  she 
had  been  suffered  to  grow  up.  I  attributed  much  to  the  southern 
climate  and  half-civilised  surroundings  of  her  childhood ;  but 
how  was  I  to  account  for  the  four  or  five  years  which  had  passed 
over  her  mind  since  she  came  to  England,  and  left  it  such  an 
utter  biaak?    There  was  no  want  of  intelligence.    Even  the 
power  of  attention — so  difficult  to  arouse  if  it  has  been  suffered 
to  sleep  through  childhood — was,  as  it  were,  forced  into  existence 
by  a  will  as  strong  as  iron.    There  could  be  no  doubt  of  her 
intention  to  learn.    She  laboured  with  a  determination  that  was 
almost  painful,  when  she  was  onoe  fairly  set  to  work.    I  solved 
the  mystery  to  myself  by  supposing  that  this  tremendous  will  of 
hers  had  keen  in  arms  against  education  till  now — but  then, 
what  had  put  it  into  a  position  of  antagonism,  and  what  had 
caused  it  to  change  sides  ?  These  were  questions  which  I  could 
not  answer. 

It  was  curious  to  see  her  begin  to  relapse  into  her  natural 
languor  a  doaen 'times  a  day,  and  shako  herself  out  of  it.  She 
would  settle  into  one  of  her  uncivilised  serpentine  attitudes,  with 
bowed  head  and  fixing  eyes ;  often  making  me  think  that  the 
brief  ambition  was  over  and  the  listless  vacuity  about  to  return. 
Then  in  a  moment  a  new  expression  would  come  over  her  faca, 
as  if  a  thought  stung  her  sharply,  and  she  would  dart  upon  her 
books  and  work  with  tenfold  energy.  I  did  not  spare  her.  I 
was  certain  that  hard  mental  exertion  was  wholesome  for  her 
strangely  diseased  condition,  and  I  stimulated  her  to  it  by  every 
means  in  my  power.  I  watched  her  carefully  for  any  symptoms 
of  unhealthy  excitement,  but  could  find  none — the  studies  which 
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drew  her  so  forcibly  out  of  herself  for  at  least  a  part  of  every  day 
seemed  rather  to  allay  than  to  increase  the  fever  of  her  moral 
system.  Several  times  I  rose  in  the  night  and  went  softly  to  her 
bedside  to  ascertain  if  she  was  lying  awake.  I  always  found  her 
sleeping.  Before  our  studies  began  I  had  been  aware  that  her 
nights  were  not  tranquil.  She  often  muttered  and  sobbed  in 
her  sleep,  and  she  was  very  restless.  These  symptoms  of 
nervous  disturbance  steadily  diminished  after  the  first  two  or 
three  days  of  our  mutual  labour.  I  could  not  wish  for  a  more 
satisfactory  indication  that  I  was  in  a  right  course. 

On  the  second  evening  after  our  new  mode  of  life  began,  I 
persuaded  her  to  come  out  with  me  for  a  walk.  I  could  not  tell 
what  induced  her  to  consent.  Whether  it  was  a  mere  impulse, 
or  a  sense  of  obligation  (for  she  had  seemed  perfectly  aware  of 
the  trouble  she  was  giving  me),  or  simply  an  admission  of  my 
matter-of-fact  statement  that  her  health  must  suffer  if  she  took 
no  exercise,  I  do  not  know.  But  she  came.  We  went  up  the 
hill-side  together ;  it  was  a  lovely  evening,  and  a  fresh  breeze 
blew  against  our  faces  as  we  mounted.  I  noticed  that  her  step 
was  tremulous,  like  an  invalid's,  but  when  I  looked  towards  her 
she  turned  away  her  face  with  an  uneasy  gesture.  By  the 
movement  of  her  shoulders  I  could  see  that. she  was  struggling 
with  sudden  tears.  They  would  not  be  stopped.  After  two  or 
three  ineffectual  efforts,  which  I  thought  it  better  not  to  notice, 
she  sat  down  on  the  grass,  buried  her  head  between  her  knees, 
and  sobbed  and  cried  with  hysterical  violence.  I  had  been 
warned  that  she  was  subject  to  these  seizures,  and  I  thought  it 
quite  probable  that  the  unusual  exercise  and  the  cool  air  had 
produced  one  of  them.  I  was  afraid  to  show  how  sorry  I  felt  for 
her.  I  merely  said,  "  This  will  soon  pass  off.  Don't  mind  it. 
I  shall  let  you  quite  alone."  And  it  did  pass  off.  But  when 
she  lifted  up  her  face,  it  seemed  so  young,  so  troubled,  so  mis- 
used, with  the  great  tears  upon  the  flushed  cheeks,  and  the  loose 
hair  falling  over  the  forehead,  that  my  feeling  of  compassion  was 
almost  irresistible.  She  caught  me  looking  at  her,  and  her 
expression  of  utter  surprise  was  very  strange.  I  could  almost 
fancy  that  she  had  supposed  me  to  be  merely  acting  a  part,  and 
that  when  she  now  met  my  pitying  look,  and  felt  that  it  had 
been  fixed  upon  her  while  her  face  was  hidden,  so  that  it  could 
not  have  been  assumed  in  order  to  produce  an  impression  upon 
her,  she  for  the  first  time  admitted  the  idea  that  I  might  be 
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really  wishing  her  well.  And  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  icas 
her  thought,  for  she  was  certainly  the  most  distrustful  human 
being  that  I  ever  encountered. 

On  the  whole  I  was  not  sorry  for  this  fit  of  tears.  There 
might  be  something  more  in  it  than  merely  physical  emotion. 
It  might  be  that  this  bruised  spirit,  coming  against  the  sweet- 
ness and  liberty  of  nature,  felt  a  painful  stimulus — such  as  a 
bruised  limb  may  feel  when  the  remedies  are  applied.  But  the 
pain  in  both  cases  might  be  the  beginning  of  a  cure. 

That  same  evening  I  went  out  again  by  myself,  after  I  had 
delivered  Maude  over  to  Irvine,  and,  as  usual,  I  met  Gwythyr. 
He  touched  his  hat,  but  instead  of  passing  me  or  turning  aside, 
he  stopped  and  spoke. 

"  That  'ere  young  chap  that  come  down  with  us  the  first 
evening,  do  you  remember  him,  Miss?" 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  with  a  little  secret  trepidation  ;  "  what  about 
him?" 

"  Why  he  sent  as  queer  a  telegram  to  London  as  I  ever 
heerd.  I  was  over  to  market,  and  at  the  station  I  went  to  see 
iny  son,  who  is  the  clerk  there,  when  that  young  feller  come  in. 
He  didn't  see  me,  but  went  straight  up  and  gave  his  message, 
and  I  heerd  it  plain  enough.  '  The  article  has  arrived  safely 
that  was  all.  I  wonder  now  what  the  article  was.  He  was  as 
queer  a  article  hisself  as  ever  /  see." 

I  laughed.  "  A  wild  boy,"  said  I ;  "  but  boys  are  always 
wild,  I  think." 

"  He  was  a  first-rate  fisherman,"  observed  Gwythyr,  with  a 
cunning  glance  out  of  his  twinkling  old  eyes. 
I  did  not  make  any  answer  to  this  observation. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

HINTS     AND  HOPES. 

I  introduced  as  much  variety  as  possible  into  our  studies. 
My  object  was  to  stimulate  and  awaken  the  whole  sensibility  of 
this  torpid  intellect,  and  I  tried  point  after  point,  till  I  should 
find  a  response  from  all.  Under  this  treatment  she  rose  like 
Undine's  fountain  when  the  stone  was  lifted  off.    There  was 
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evidently  no  want  of  natural  sensibility,  whatever  else  might  be 
defective.  Drudgery  she  had  of  course  to  go  through,  and  I  set 
it  before  her  as  drudgery,  and  as  nothing  else.  "  This  must  be 
learned  ;  that  must  be  mastered,  before  you  can  acquire  power." 
But  in  the  intervals  of  the  drudgery  I  brought  her  in  contact 
with  all  that  I  could  imagine  of  beauty,  nobleness,  or  interest, 
which  she  was  capable  of  understandrag,  either  in  poetry  or 
history,  and  watched  the  elfect  upon  her  with  no  small  curiosity. 
It  often  took  me  by  surprise.  She  would  pass,  almost  with- 
out notice,  instances  of  endurance,  words  of  pathos,  pictures 
of  sentiment,  which  I  found  extremely  touching,  and  which  I 
quite  expected  her  to  feel.  Passion  I,  of  course,  avoided ;  I 
did  not  want  to  develop  that  side  of  her  nature ;  I  accepted  her 
father's  testimony  about  it,  and  sought  no  opportunity  of  forming 
an  independent  judgment,  except  by  inference.  But  anything 
like  heroism  roused  her  in  a  moment.  Great  courage,  uncom- 
promising self-devotion,  generosity,  disinterestedness ;  these 
seemed  to  strike  some  chord  in  her  heart,  tho  vibrations  of 
which  she  was  scarcely  able  to  endure.  If  such  an  instance 
occurred  in  any  part  of  our  reading  her  cheek  would  flush,  her 
voice  quiver,  her  eyes  fill ;  she  would  hurry  and  gasp  through 
the  sentences  as  if  she  could  hardly  bear  to  wait  for  the  end,  and 
then  look  up  with  a  momentary  expression  of  triumph.  Another 
thing  struck  and  puzzled  me  very  much  in  her.  Whenever,  in 
the  course  of  our  historical  reading,  we  came  upon  a  struggle 
for  liberty,  her  sympathy  was  kindled  in  an  instant — kindled  so 
unmistakably  and  so  warmly  that  I  could  almost  fancy  that  she 
found  in  each  such  story  a  parable,  with  a  personal  reference  to 
herself.  Now  I  know  enough  of  girl-nature  to  be  aware  that 
this  kind  of  feeling  is  not  characteristic  of  it  when  left  to  itself. 
Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  awaken  enthusiasm  for  a  cause 
in  a  girl's  mind  if  her  knowledge  of  it  be  derived  solely  from 
books  ;  nothing  easier  if  there  is  a  personal  element  in  it.  The 
natural  development  of  enthusiasm  for  a  cause  belongs  to  a  later 
period  of  life,  even  in  the  educated.  A  girl's  feelings  are  all 
personal,  whether  about  herself  or  about  others ;  she  does  not 
generalise — far  less  fall  in  love  with  a  generalisation.  She  may 
be  desperately  loyal  or  violently  republican,  but  her  devotion  is 
to  a  particular  king  or  republic,  and  it  has  been  instilled  into  her 
by  surrounding  influences.  One  of  the  first  conclusions  to  which 
I  came  about  Maude's  history,  from  the  evidence  afforded  by 
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her  state,  was  that  there  had  been  some  powerful  influence  upon 
her,  causing  her  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  all  struggles  for 
liberty  and  independence,  and  teaching  her  to  look  upon  them 
as  so  many  trophies  of  a  great  general  battle  which  was  to  be 
won  in  the  end.  I  also  felt  sure  that  some  of  the  most  striking 
stories  in  Greek  and  Roman  history  had  been  told  to  her,  as 
stories.  She  knew  them  in  such  a  strange  imperfect  way,  yet 
with  such  vividness  of  appreciation ;  and  they  were  literally  the 
only  things  which  she  did  know.  Sometimes  she  caught 
greedily  at  a  name,  as  if  it  were  familiar  to  her,  and  as  if  she 
were  impatient  to  give  substance  to  her  vague  notions  about  it. 
I  could  not  doubt  that  she  remembered  something  imperfectly, 
and  that  she  was  most  anxious  to  make  her  remembrance 
definite. 

One  day  we  were  reading,  in  Gallenga's  "  History  of  Pied- 
mont," the  story  of  Pietro  Micca,  the  soldier  who  voluntarily 
sacrificed  his  life  at  the  siege  of  Turin,  because  there  was  not 
time  to  lay  a  train  for  the  explosion  of  a  mine,  and  who  by  his 
sacrifice  saved  the  citadel.  She  read  breathlessly  till  she  came 
to  the  point  at  which  he  asks  that  his  wife  and  cliildren  may  be 
taken  care  of,  and  there  came  to  a  stop,  literally  unable  to  go 
further. 

"  Does  he  do  it?"  she  gasped,  fixing  her  eyes  upon  me.  I 
took  the  book  from  her  and  read  the  conclusion  aloud  to  her. 
She  sprang  up,  took  a  rapid  turn  through  the  room,  repeating 
to  herself  "I  did  not  think  he  would!  I  did  not  think  he 
would !"  then  came  back  and  exclaimed,  with  her  whole  heart 
in  the  glistening  eyes  which  she  fixed  upon  me,  u  Oh !  what  a 
man!" 

To  these  bursts  of  enthusiasm  I  always  gave  my  fullest  sym- 
pathy, but  I  never  tried  to  improve  such  occasions  even  by  the 
smallest  and  mildest  attempt  at  a  sermon.  It  is  one  of  my 
theories  that  most  of  the  good  (I  mean  good  to  the  mind,  not  to 
the  body)  which  is  done  in  this  world  is  done  indirectly.  No- 
thing, I  thought,  could  benefit  her  like  the  gradual  acquisition 
of  a  lofty  standard — the  gradual  construction  of  a  pure  and  true 
type.  And  I  ako  thought  that  it  would  be  injurious  to  this 
process — which  is  as  delicate  and  mysterious  as  the  growth  of  a 
flower — to  attempt  to  direct  it  openly,  or  to  make  it  a  subject  of 
self-consciousness.  The  emotion  was  doing  its  work  better  than 
I  could  do  it. 
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At  another  time,  ia  reading  this  same  history — which  I 
noticed  that  she  brought  to  me  oftener  than  any  other  book — a 
few  words  of  Italian  occurred,  untranslated.  To  my  unspeakable 
astonishment  she  read  them  in  due  course  with  the  rest  of  the 
sentence,  and  in  a  tone  which  showed  that  she  understood  them. 
One  should  have  been  as  familiar  as  I  was  with  the  extent  and 
depth  of  her  ignorance  to  understand,  the  startling  effect  of 
the  little  fragmentary  morsels  of  knowledge  which  occasionally 
emerged  from  it,  generally  when  they  might  have  been  least 
expected.  I  had  got  over  my  surprise  at  her  odd  corners  of 
ancient  history,  but  this  new  discovery  was  quite  too  much  for 
me,  and  I  could  not  restrain  an  exclamation. 

"  I  know  a  little  Italian,"  said  she,  quickly. 

"  Indeed!"  I  replied;  "  and  how—" 

She  gave  me  a  sudden  look  of  such  fiery  indignation  that  it 
fairly  stopped  me.  "I  see  what  you  mean,"  she  cried,  and, 
shutting  the  book,  at  once  rose  and  walked  away  to  the  other 
end  of  the  room. 

By  this  time  we  had  come  gradually,  uninterruptedly,  and 
with  many  relapses,  to  a  sort  of  understanding  together,  which 
made  me  feel  that  it  would  not  be  well  to  let  this  outbreak  pass. 
I  had  been  obliged  to  abstain  carefully  from  anything  like 
warmth  or  tenderness  of  manner.  As  I  said  before,  she  was  the 
most  distrustful,  the  most  suspicious  human  creature  that  I  ever 
encountered.  She  seemed  to  me  to  look  upon  every  demonstra- 
tion as  if  it  were  a  trap.  Luckily  for  me  the  habits  of  my 
family  were  not  demonstrative  ;  but  I  once  unguardedly  called 
her  "  my  love,"  and  I  am  sure  that  it  shut  her  up  close  for  a  full 
day  and  a  half.  I  took  warning,  and  did  not  repeat  the  offence ; 
*nd  I  confined  my  expressions  of  affection  or  admiration  exclu- 
sively to  the  characters  of  which  we  read,  whether  in  history  or 
poetry.  On  this  ground  we  met,  and  here  we  had  gradually 
arrived  at  something  which  might  fairly  be  called  conversation. 
Sometimes,  when  she  was  deeply  moved — whether  by  admiration 
or  disgust — I  took  the  opportunity  to  give  the  feeling  a  wider 
scope,  or  a  closer  application.  I  would  relate  some  parallel 
instance  to  her,  if  possible,  belonging  to  the  regions  of  daily 
life,  so  as  to  lead  her  gently  towards  the  conclusion  that  these 
great  crimes  and  superb  virtues  might  have  their  representatives 
among  ourselves.  This  was  almost  my  only  didactic  effort,  and 
I  thought  that  it  was  attended  with  success,  for  I  sometimes 
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elicited  a  question  or  a  remark  which  showed  that  her  mind  was 
working.  More  than  once — and  this  I  held  to  be  the  most 
hopeful  sign  of  all — this  remark  or  question  was  made  the  next 
day,  so  that  I  knew  that  it  must  be  the  result  of  reflection. 
These  terms  having  gradually  established  themselves  between 
us,  I  took  courage,  followed  her  to  the  window,  and  brought  her 
to  bay. 

"  I  want  to  know  what  you  mean,"  said  I,  firmly. 

She  turned  away  her  head  with  the  old,  sullen,  impenetrable 
movement,  and  answered  nothing. 

"  Now,"  said  I,  "  I  am  sure  you  are  suspecting  me,  and  you 
ought  to  tell  me  your  suspicion,  for  I  have  always  been  fair  and 
open  with  you.  It  is  very  little  we  can  know  of  each  other  yet, 
but  we  may,  at  least,  make  sure  that  that  little  is  true.  I  do 
not  care  what  other  notions  you-  form  about  me  just  at  present, 
but  I  do  want  you  to  be  certain  of  one  thing — that  I  always 
speak  the  truth  to  you." 

"  Nobody  speaks  the  truth  to  me,"  answered  she  in  a  tone  of 
utter  despondency,  still  turning  away  her  face.  The  words 
confirmed  an  idea  which  I  had  for  some  time  entertained,  and 
which  was  first  suggested  to  me  by  her  excessive  suspiciousness 
— namely,  that  there  had  been,  doubtless  from  the  kindest  inten- 
tions, too  much  trick  and  manoeuvre  in  the  system  by  which  it 
had  been  attempted  to  manage  her.  Trains  had  been  laid  to 
induce  her  to  a  particular  course  of  action ;  facts  had  been  sup- 
pressed in  order  to  avoid  a  violent  burst  of  temper;  she  had 
perpetually  found  out  that  she  was  overreached,  and  though  it 
was  always  for  her  own  good,  it  had  produced  an  intolerable 
sense  of  insecurity  and  helplessness.  This  one  wound  I  was 
inexorably  determined  to  heal ;  so  I  persevered. 

"  I  never  speak  anything  else  to  anybody,"  I  replied ;  "  I 
don't  think  I  could  if  I  tried.  If  I  cannot  speak  the  truth  I 
hold  my  tongue.  You  will  both  insult  and  distress  me  if  you  do 
not  believe  me." 

She  turned  slowly  round  and  looked  at  me  as  if  her  eyes 
could  have  pierced  me  through  and  through ;  yet  there  was 
something  strangely  pathetic  in  the  look — a  kind  of  supplication, 
as  if  she  wanted  me  to  give  her  the  power  to  believe  in  me.  T 
must  win  her  now,  thought  I,  or  never. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  thought,"  I  went  on,  taking  her  two 
hands  in  mine  whether  she  would  or  no,  "  and  I  won't  ask  you. 
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It  is  a  great  pain  to  me,  but  kt  it  pass.  I  give  you  my  word  of 
honour — I  give  it  solemnly — that  there  was  no  secret  meaning 
in  the  question  which  disturbed  yon,  a»d  that  at  this  moment  I 
cannot  gness  why  it  disturbed  you.  Let  us  now  make  a  bargain 
for  the  future.  I  promise  you — I  will  swear  it,  if  you  like — to 
be  always  straightforward  and  open  with  you.  I  will  tell  you 
the  reasons  of  all  I  do  and  say — if  there  is  anything  that  I  am 
obliged  to  conceal  from  you,  I  will  tell  you  that  I  am  obliged  to 
conceal  it.  You  may  be  always  sure  that  what  you  see  of  me 
is  true  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  yon  shall  always  be  told  when  there 
is  anything  hidden.    I  will  keep  faith  with  you." 

An  indescribable  irresolute  hope  seemed  to  rise  in  her  eyes 
as  I  looked  into  them,  and  I  felt  her  hands,  which  at  first 
lay  half-resisting  in  mine,  closing  upon  them  with  a  clasp  of 
iron. 

"  Will  you?  Oan  you?  .  Oh!  will  yon,  indeed?"  she  cried 
in  a  pitiful  voice,  like  one  who  feels  that  she  must  surrender, 
and  fears  that  it  may  be  to  captivity.  "  Oh  !  don't  deceive  me ! 
I  said  I  would  never  trust  anybody !  Oh !  don't  think  it  right 
to  cheat  me !" 

Something  in  the  accent  of  this  appeal  made  my  eyes  over- 
flow. "  Ah !  you  are  crying ! "  said  she,  with  fresh  terror, 
"  you  are  sorry  for  me  because  you  know  you  must  deceive  me. 
You  reproach  yourself — ah !  give  it  up — -don't  do  it — it's  wrong, 
it's  cruel,  it's  false !" 

"  Poor  child ! "  answered  I,  in  a  broken  voice;  "I  am  only 
crying  for  pity.  I  tell  you  truly — I  would  rather  die  than 
deceive  yon,  whether  for  a  good  purpose  or  a  bad." 

She  was  mine !  Never  shall  I  forget  the  way  in  which  she 
flung  herself  upon  my  neck.  To  my  last  hour,  I  think,  I  shall 
sometimes  feel  the  pressure  of  her  arms  about  me.  I  had  won 
her.    She  was  mine ! 

While  she  held  me  she  spoke,  sobbing,  "  I  have  always  been 
tricked  and  cheated.  Nobody  helps  me — nobody  at  home  loves 
me — I  am  in  everybody's  way — I  only  want  to  be  let  alone — I 
want  to  be  good — I  do  really  want  to  be  good — everything  in 
me  is  wrong,  but  it's  not  my  fault — make  me  true — help  me — 
love  me — don't  leave  me— don't  let  me  fall  back  again — Oh  ! 
love  me,  love  me ;  do  try  to  love  me  if  you  can ! " 

I  did  not  try  to  reason  with  her.  I  only  soothed  her  and 
kissed  her.    Then  after  a  little  while,  I  said  to  her  cheerfully, 
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"  There  must  be  two  sides  to  our  bargain,  you  know.  You  must 
be  true  with  nie." 

She  was  so  thoroughly  softened  by  this  outburst  of  feeling,  so 
broken  and  subdued  for  the  moment,  that  I  felt  I  must  not  rely 
too  rnnch  on  the  permanence  of  any  promise  that  she  might 
make.  She  couhl  not  bring  out  more  than  a  few  words  at  a 
tine,  and  those  scarcely  articulate.  She  had  seated  herself,  or 
rather,  I  should  say,  dropped  as  if  unable  to  support  herself, 
upon  a  footstool,  and  I  stooped  over  her  to  catch  her  murmured 
answer,  "  As  far  as  I  can." 

"  I  Bball  trust  you,"  said  I,  earnestly. 

"Not  too  much,  not  too  much,"  was  her  rapid  answer. 
"Oh!  what  shall  I  do?" 

"  Do  as  I  do.  Promise  not  to  deceive — you  need  not  pro- 
mise not  to  conceal.    I  won't  press  for  your  confidence  yet." 

She  bowed  her  face  slowly  forward  upon  her  knees,  while  the 
crimson  flush  which  covered  it  spread  oven  to  the  curve  of  her 
bending  neck.  "  You  know  why  I  was  sent  hero  and  shut 
up  ?"  whispered  she. 

"  I  know  it  very  vaguely/'  said  I.  "  I  know  absolutely 
nothing  in  connection  with  it  which  can  explain  your  suspicion 
of  me  just  now — your  past  suspicion,  gone,  you  know,  for  ever. 
But  I  don't  wish  to  hear  particulars ;  I  think  it  is  better  not  to 
go  into  them.  I  take  for  granted  that  all  is  going  to  be  very 
different  now." 

She  lifted  her  head  and  looked  at  me.  "  Ah ! "  she  cried, 
"  perhaps  I  shall  tell  you  some  day — perhaps — I  think  I  shall. 
But  don't  fancy  I  shall  ever  be  different,  for  that  would  be 
deception." 

"  We  will  hope,"  said  I,  gently. 

u  Don't  turn  my  heart  against  you  now,"  exclaimed  she, 
excitedly ;  "  I  can't  bear  it ! " 

I  thought  it  wiser  not  to  urge  her  any  further.  And,  indeed, 
lier  agitation  had  been  so  great  that  her  frame  was  still  quiver- 
ing from  head  to  foot,  and  the  deep  glow  was  giving  way  to  an 
alarming  paleness.  I  resolutely  put  an  end  to  the  scene,  and 
made  her  drink  some  water,  and  lie  down  to  rest.  The  best 
remedy  for  her  exhaustion  supplied  itself  after  a  little  while,  and 
she  fell  asleep. 

I  sat  and  watched  her.  If  I  had  not  been  so  deeply  moved, 
I  must  have  tried  to  sketch  her,  that  profound  repose  was  so 
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beautiful.  All  the  proud,  passionate,  changeful  expressions  were 
gone  out  of  her  face,  and,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  mould  of 
her  magnificent  form,  I  might  have  taken  her  to  be  a  mere 
child.  Tears  were  still  on  her  cheeks — an  occasional  slight 
sob  ruffled  the  tranquillity  of  her  slumber,  but  she  made  no 
movement,  the  heavy  dark  eyelashes  rested  close  and  motionless 
upon  the  slightly  flushed  cheeks,  and  the  hands  lay  relaxed  and 
still.  My  thoughts  were  strange  and  troubled  while  I  looked 
at  her.  I  tried  to  collect  and  arrange  them.  It  was  impossible ; 
the  only  definite  idea  which  came  out  of  them  was  a  hope  that 
she  had  been  somehow  misunderstood  and  mismanaged,  and 
that  she  would  turn  out  well  in  the  end.  Odd  guesses  about  the 
course  of  her  former  life  forced  themselves  upon  me,  but  they 
were  so  incoherent  that  I  could  as  yet  make  nothing  of  them. 
Somebody  had  taught  her  Italian.  Somebody  had  told  her 
stories  out  of  the  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Somebody 
had  inspired  her  with  a  strong  enthusiasm  for  liberty,  and  a 
vehement,  unpractical,  admiration  for  all  the  heroic  virtues. 
This  had  been  the  whole  of  her  education.  Who  was  Some- 
body? I  could  not  bring  myself  to  believe  that  it  was  the 
pianoforte -tuner. 


CHAPTER  X. 

NEW  LIGHT. 

I  have  said  that  I  am  not  sanguine.  It  was  therefore  no 
disappointment  to  me  that  a  reaction  followed  the  scene  which 
I  have  just  described.  I  expected  it.  I  knew  that  the 
height  touched  by  the  impulse  of  a  great  emotion  is  seldom 
maintained.  I  was  quite  satisfied  when  I  found  that  the  back- 
ward swing  left  us  still  greatly  in  advance  of  our  former  posi- 
tion. And,  after  a  few  days,  progress  began  again.  Some  of 
the  phases  of  the  change  were  very  curious.  One  of  the  best 
symptoms  was  extreme  ungraciousness.  If  Maude  came  down 
to  breakfast  with  averted  eyes,  barely  touched  my  offered  hand, 
and  answered  my  observations  with  a  scarcely  articulate  mur- 
mur, I  knew  that  some  fresh  concession  was  at  hand.  In  the 
course  of  that  day  it  was  made,  after  the  manner  of  an  affront, 
and  received  by  me  as  a  matter  of  course,  as  if  I  hardly  noticed 
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it.  On  such  occasions  the  expression  of  her  face  was  remark- 
able. It  said,  more  plainly  than  words,  "  I  know  that  I  am 
conquered,  and  I  don't  like  to  own  it."  There  was  something 
almost  comic  in  the  parts  we  thus  acted  towards  each  other, 
each  seeing  so  easily  through  the  other's  transparent  mask.  I 
allowed  it  for  a  time.  The  proverb,  "  Hurry  no  man's  cattle," 
is  one  of  my  favourites.  But  I  never  intended  that  it  should 
last.  I  was  ready  with  my  tonic  as  soon  as  the  patient  should 
be  strong  enough  to  bear  it. 

For  one  sure  hope  I  waited— on  one  strong  auxiliary  I  relied 
— the  creature  was  so  young !  This  vigorous  nature  could  not 
be  without  the  indestructible  elasticity  of  the  morning  time. 
How  often,  during  the  life  of  each  one  of  us,  do  friends  use 
the  phrase,  pregnant  with  so  common  a  history,  "  she  is  begin- 
ning to  recover  her  spirits !"  How  seldom,  thank  God !  can  it 
be  said  of  any  one  that  this  healing  process  never  began !  It 
was  for  this  "beginning"  that  I  watched.  It  came  at  last, 
though  after  a  longer  delay  than  might  have  been  expected.  I 
welcomed  its  first  indications — something  more  of  readiness  in 
the  movement,  and  of  quickness  in  the  glance — attention  more 
awake,  more  unconscious,  and  of  wider  scope — words  sponta- 
neous, and  accents  varying  from  that  hard,  monotonous  gloom 
which  made  the  hearer's  heart  sink,  because  it  carried  in  its 
every  sound  such  a  history  of  suppression.  The  first  free  smile 
was  a  triumph  unspeakable ;  but  what  music  ever  equalled  the 
ring  of  the  first  laugh  I  heard  from  her  lips  ?  I  was  afraid  that 
she  should  see  how  deeply  it  touched  me — the  first  breath  of 
natural  gaiety  brought  home  to  me  so  painfully  the  meaning  of 
its  long  absence.  To  have  lived  six  months  in  the  house  with 
a  girl  of  seventeen,  and  not  once  to  have  heard  her  laugh ! 

When  this  point  was  reached,  I  began  to  introduce  a  little 
occasional  and  very  gentle  ridicule  into  my  treatment,  with  the 
best  possible  effect.  I  made  her  laugh  at  her  own  sauvagerics  ; 
and  then  I  made  her  ashamed  of  them.  They  disappeared  in  a 
week;  doubtless  it  was  pride  which  sprang  up  and  drove  them 
away  with  such  ignominy,  but  I  thought  that  it  was  a  good  use 
to  make  of  pride. 

One  day,  when  she  brought  me  a  little  bunch  of  late  violets 
(I  had  been  shut  up  with  a  cold,  and  Bhe  had  been  compelled  to 
take  her  walks  with  Irvine),  I  said  to  her,  as  I  took  them,  "  I 
think,  Maude,  it  would  be  breaking  our  compact  of  truth  if  I 
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were  not  to  tell  you  how  much  better  I  like  the  violets  because 
you  give  thein  to  me." 

u  Oh  !  don't  talk  aibout  compacts,"  cried  she,  with  one  of  her 
deep,  sudden  blushes  ;  "  I  had  forgotten  all  about  it.  It  comes 
by  nature  now." 

By  that  day's  post  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Langley,  to  tell  hin  how 
confident  I  was  that  the  cure  was  now  radical  and  complete.  I 
had  reported  progress  from  time  to  time  in  tones  of  increasing 
hope,  and  had  been  answered  kindly  and  encouragingly,  but,  I 
thought,  rather  incredulously.  I  told  him  now  how  satisfactory 
her  conduct  was  in  all  respects ;  how  rapid  was  her  improve- 
ment in  her  studies ;  how  different  she  was  from  the  listless, 
moody,  irritable  sufferer  who  had  been  confided  to  my  care.  I 
asked  his  authority  for  a  little  relaxation  of  the  painful  bondage 
in  which  she  was  kept.  I  said  I  thought  that  it  would  be 
beneficial  to  her  to  feel  that  we  were  beginning  to  trust  her, 
and  I  promised  to  be  extremely  vigilant  and  cautious  if  he 
would  allow  me  to  exercise  a  little  discretion  about  the  restraints 
placed  upon  her.  This  was  his  answer — "  If  you  relax  at  all, 
it  must  be  within  very  narrow  limits,  and  you  must,  as  far  as 
possible,  substitute  espionage  for  direct  control.  I  am  very 
sorry  to  say  this,  and  I  fear  lest  it  may  annoy  or  dishearten 
you ;  but  if  you  knew  the  past  you  would  feel  that  I  have  no 
choice.  I  earnestly  hope  that  the  reformation  may  be  as 
thorough  as  you  believe  it  to  be ;  the  time  for  testing  it 
approaches,  and  then  we  shall  see.  You  must  not  forget  that 
there  has  been  a  total  absence  of  temptation,  as  weH  as  com- 
plete prevention  of  any  independent  action.  I  always  hoped 
that  seclusion,  under  your  wise  and  judicious  guidance,  would 
produce  a  healthier  state  ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  the  atmosphere 
which  produced  it  is  still  necessary,  if  it  is  to  be  maintained. 
Do  not  be  angry  with  me  for  thinking  thus ;  I  shall  rejoice  to 
confess  myself  mistaken.  I  am  suddenly  compelled  to  leave 
home  on  important  business,  and  I  must  ask  you,  for  the  pre- 
sent, to  address  your  reports  to  Mrs.  Langley,  who  is  fully 
acquainted  with  my  wishes  and  intentions,  and  will  be  able  to 
answer  your  questions  as  satisfactorily  as  myself.  Perhaps  you 
will  think  that  is  not  saying  much  under  the  circumstances." 

This  letter  provoked  me.  "  Absence  of  temptation  and  pre- 
vention of  independent  action!"  said  I  to  myself;  "yes,  of 
course,  that  is  just  the  mischief.    Why  can  he  not  allow  me 
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just  one  experiment,  to  confute  either  his  reasoning  or  mine  ? 
And  as  for  temptations,  I  am  sure  these  incessant  restraints 
must  be  incessant  provocations.  I  wonder  she  bears  them  as 
well  as  she  does." 

Nothing  was  more  remarkable  in  Maude,  since  her  mind  had 
recovered  its  health,  than  the  quickness  with  which  she  per- 
ceived any  difference  in  those  around  her.  It  was  a  gift  and 
an  intuition.  She  penetrated  without  being  able  to  help  it — 
almost  without  knowing  what  she  did.  Several  times  she  had 
called  my  attention*  to  some  little  ailment  or  depression  in  one 
of  the  servants  which  I  should  never  have  noticed,  but  which 
she  discovered  at  a  glance.  She  entered  the  room  while  I  was 
reflecting  over  my  letter,  and  perceived  in  an  instant  that  some- 
thing had  disturbed  me. 

"  What  is  the  matter?"  asked  she ;  "  have  you  a  headache  ?" 

I  denied.  She  looked  anxiously  at  me,  but  asked  no  further 
questions.  I  saw  that  she  was  very  uneasy,  and  when  we  had 
finished  breakfast  I  resolved  upon  a  bold  stroke. 

"  Maude,"  said  I,  "  something  is  the  matter,  and  it  is  about 
you." 

She  came  silently  up  to  me  and  listened,  clasping  her  hands 
tightly  upon  her  breast 

"It  is  nothing  very  bad,"  continued  I,  lightly;  "it  is  only 
something  I  want  you  to  do." 

"  Well ;  tell  me." 

"  I  want  you  to  convince  Mr.  Langley  that  he  may  trust  you 
as  I  do.  I  want  you  to  write  him  a  letter — just  a  few  words ; 
you  will  know  what  to  say — just  make  him  understand  what 
you  are  really  feeling  and  wishing.  Don't  shake  your  head  so 
vehemently.  I  want  him  to  know  that  he  may  venture  to  relax 
some  of  these  vexatious  restraints,  and  to  treat  you  like  a 
rational  being." 

Maude  drooped  her  head  on  her  bosom,  while  her  foot  tapped 
the  ground  impatiently.  "  He  had  better  not  relax  one  of 
them,"  said  she  in  a  very  low  voice. 

I  looked  at  her  in  amazement.  She  was  at  once  so  impulsive 
and  so  reserved,  that  it  was  difficult  to  detect  what  was  passing 
in  her  mind.  I  could  not  even  conjecture  what  strange  fancy 
possessed  her  now. 

"Leave  it  as  it  is!"  cried  she  impetuously,  after  a  pause. 
"  If  I  were  to  write  such  a  letter,  I  should  be  a  wretch." 
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x  "  You  distress  me,"  said  I,  venturing  to  urge  her  a  little. 
"  Maude,  is  it  not  worth  while  to  make  a  great  effort  when  it  is 
for  the  sake  of  your  own  father  ?" 

"  He  is  not  my  father ! "  she  passionately  exclaimed. 

Again  I  was  silent  in  astonishment. 

" No,  he  is  not"  she  reiterated.  "  Of  course  you  know 
nothing  ahout  it.  How  should  you  ?  You  always  stop  me  if  I 
begin  to  tell  you  anything  about  the  past ;  and  it  is  but  very 
little  I  would  tell  anybody.  I  know  he  is  always  called  my 
father,  and  has  been  for  years ;  but,  thank  God !  there  is  nothing 
of  him  in  me.  I  am  the  child  of  his  first  wife,  who  was  a 
widow  when  she  married  him.  Poor  thing !  I  hardly  remember 
her ;  I  dare  say  he  killed  her." 

There  was  nothing  very  strange  or  incredible  in  this  revela- 
tion. It  was  quite  consistent  with  the  benevolence  which  I 
had  always  attributed  to  Mr.  Langley,  that  he  should  treat  his 
step-daughter  as  if  she  had  been  his  own  child.  But  I  was 
puzzled  at  her  being  called  by  his  name,  and  at  his  concealment 
of  the  truth  from  me. 

"  Well,"  said  I,  doubtfully,  "  if  this  be  so  "  I 

"You  don't  think  I  am~teHing  you  a  falsehood!"  cried 
Maude,  with  a  flash  which  seemed  as  fiery  in  her  voice  as  in 
her  eyes.  "  Ah !  let  it  alone ;  please  do  !  We  were  getting 
happy.  I  don't  want  any  change.  I  don't  mind  being  a  pri- 
soner if  you  stay  here ;  but  yon  will  be  taken  away  if  they  find 
out  that  you  know."  (She  had  changed  to  a  tone  of  intense 
supplication.)  "  I  have  been  called  Langley  ever  since  I  came 
to  England,  and  they  don't  know  that  anybody  has  told  me  the 
truth." 

"Are  you  sure  it  is  the  truth  ?"  asked  I.  "  Are  you  sure 
that  there  is  not  some  mistake — that  some  one  has  not  deceived 
you?"  I  really  thought  this  the  most  natural  explanation  of 
the  matter. 

She  looked  strangely  at  me.  "Perhaps!"  she  said;  "it  is 
quite  possible,  and  what  does  it  signify?  I  don't  want  to  think 
or  talk  any  more  about  it.  It's  all  nonsense.  I  want  to  go  for 
a  walk — a  long  walk — to  the  grounds  of  Clytha  House.  Don't 
you  remember  yon  said  we  should  go  there  again  ?  Let  us 
take  luncheon  with  us  and  eat  it  in  the  summer-house,  and  dine 
a  little  later.   You  will,  won't  you  ?   It  is  a  splendid  morning." 

Again  she  had_  put  on  what  I  called  her  "  begging  voice," 
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which  it  was  very  difficult  to  resist.  My  thoughts  were  con- 
fused, and  I  deemed  it  best  to  drop  the  subject  for  the  present. 
I  had  not  yet  ceased  quite  to  fear  that  I  might  incautiously 
throw  her  back  into  a  state  of  rebellion  or  moodiness.  So  I 
complied  with  her  request,  and  we  went  out  together. 

Maude  strayed  away  from  me  during  our  walk,  looking  for 
ferns,  not  for  any  botanical  purposes,  but  because  we  liked  to 
decorate  our  room  with  them.  We  had  made  this  little  excur- 
sion several  times  before.  Clytha  House  was  about  three  miles 
from  Pare  Ehaiader,  so  that  we  required  a  rest  before  returning. 
The  house  was,  as  I  have  mentioned,  unoccupied,  and  the 
grounds  excessively  pretty,  though  neglected.  We  had  a 
favourite  summer-house  seat,  commanding  a  view  of  the  source 
of  the  little  river  whose  falls  constituted  the  chief  beauty  of 
Pare  Rhaiader.  We  had  made  friends  with  the  old  woman  who 
had  charge  of  the  house,  and  knew  that  we  might  reckon  upon 
her  hospitality  for  a  draught  of  milk. 

I  walked  on,  turning  our  last  conversation  round  and  round 
in  my  thoughts,  but  unable  to  come  to  any  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion about  it.  It  was  quite  true  that  I  had  checked  or  evaded 
the  very  few  attempts  which  Maude  had  ever  made  to  enter 
npon  any  particulars  of  her  former  life.  I  was  afraid  of  the 
subject ;  afraid  of  misrepresentations  and  fictitious  confessions ; 
afraid  of  touching  unhealed  wounds ;  afraid  of  finding  myself  in 
a  position  in  which  I  must  so  decidedly  condemn  that  I  might 
injure  my  new-born  influence.  I  thought  it  best  to  wait  till  the 
peaceful  habits  of  our  life  should  have  had  time  to  work  their 
soothing  effects  upon  her,  and  till  the  moral  sense  which  seemed 
to  me  to  be  visibly  growing  in  her  should  have  developed  and 
matured.  By  that  time  I  thought  she  would  probably  not  wish 
to  confess,  she  would  wish  to  efface  the  past,  and  to  think  her 
new  thoughts  with  as  few  clogging  and  harassing  memories  as 
possible.  I  could  not  say  that  she  had  shown  much  wish  to 
confess  as  yet.  She  was  not  communicative.  She  gave  instant 
expression  to  the  impulse  of  the  .  moment,  but  she  scarcely  ever 
told  either  what  she  felt  or  what  she  had  done.  But  once  or 
twice,  when  an  allusion  was  inevitable,  she  had  begun  to  explain, 
and  I  had  always,  with  intention,  checked  the  explanation.  She 
desisted  in  an  instant,  and  seemed  rather  relieved  than  repelled. 
In  fact,  she  had  never  begun  one  of  these  explanations  without 
a  degree  of  emotion  and  confusion  painful  to  witness.  The 
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sight  of  any  sort  of  agitation  is  so  disagreeable  to  me  that  I  am 
apt  unconsciously  to  do  everything  in  my  power  either  to  avoid 
it,  or  to  smooth  it  over ;  and  I  have  repeatedly  had  to  regret 
that  this  constitutional  peculiarity  has  made  me  seem  unsym- 
pathetic or  cowardly  when  I  have  been  guiltless  of  either  fault 
in  my  heart. 

I  had  now,  however,  arrived  at  a  point  at  which  I  was  begin- 
ning to  think  that  I  ought  to  hear  whatever  Maude  had  to  tell. 
I  looked  forward  to  a  successful  mediation  between  her  and  her 
family.  I  knew  their  view  of  her,  and  I  thought  that  it  required 
a  good  deal  of  modification.  I  thought  that  I  could  effect  this 
without  annoyance,  for  there  was  so  much  manifest  improve- 
ment in  her  that  they  might  easily  be  induced  to  recognise  it 
without  the  humiliation  of  owning  themselves  wrong  from  the 
beginning.  And  there  was  still  so  much  that  was  faulty,  such  an 
impetuous,  fiery,  proud,  vehement  nature,  that  I  could  not  doubt 
that  there  was  much  in  her  view  of  her  own  case  which  might 
be  corrected  by  a  little  judicious  discussion.  I  determined  to 
change  my  tactics,  therefore,  and  to  urge  her  to  tell  me  any  part 
of  her  history  that  she  might  be  inclined  to  communicate. 

While  I  was  thus  musing,  she  came  back  to  me  from  her 
fern -gathering,  and  addressed  me  with  one  of  her  sudden  ques- 
tions, which  I  used  laughingly  to  say  took  my  breath  away.  It 
had  reference  to  what  we  had  been  reading  the  day  before, 
"  The  Conquest  of  Mexico,"  which  had  led  to  a  conversation 
upon  slavery. 

"  If  England,"  said  she,  "  is  so  generous  about  slaves,  wThy  is 
she  so  mean  about  refugees  ?  " 

"  What  on  earth  do  you  mean  ?"  answered  I,  in  a  state  of 
hopeless  bewilderment. 

"  Why,  you  told  me,"  said  Maude,  looking  steadily  at  her 
ferns,  "  that  all  slaves  are  free  who  set  foot  upon  English  soil. 
Is  not  that  generous  ?  " 

"  Well,  it  is  just." 

"  It's  right,  and  that's  all  I  care  about,"  cried  she.  "  But  is 
it  right,  is  it  just,  is  it  generous,  to  denounce  refugees — men  who 
have  been  guilty  of  no  crime,  but  who  are  only  patriots — to 
denounce  them  to  their  own  governments,  and  give  them  up  to 
be  punished  ?  " 

"  It  would  be  a  crime,  indeed,"  I  replied,  "  but  it  is  not  done. 
It  is  one  of  our  boasts  that  we  receive  fugitives  from  all  coun- 
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tries,  and  give  them  shelter  and  safety.  We  are  often  accused  of 
carrying  our  hospitality  too  far,  and  allowing  them  to  plot  against 
their  own  governments  while  living  under  our  protection." 

How  shall  1  describe  the  [eagerness  with  which  she  looked  at 
me  while  I  spoke  ?  Her  eyes  were  positively  hungry.  "  Do 
you  mean  to  say,"  she  stammered,  "  that  exiles  are  safe  in 
England ;  that  they  wouldn't  be  given  up ;  that  they  couldn't 
be  taken  prisoners  and  carried  away,  not  even  if  the  govern- 
ment which  exiled  them  was  an  ally  of  ours  ?" 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  I.  "  Think  of  all  the  persecuted  men 
who,  whether  right  or  wrong,  have  found  a  home  and  a  shelter 
here.  We  have  had  Kossuth  from  Hungary,  and  Orsini  from 
Rome,  and — " 

"  A  man  from  Rome,"  interrupted  she  ;  "  who  did  you  say  ? 
—who  ?  " 

"  Orsini.  He  was  no  credit  to  us,  unfortunately ;  he  is  the  man 
who  afterwards  tried  to  assassinate  the  Emperor  Napoleon." 

"  Oh  !  I  know  ;  I  remember,"  said  she,  hesitating.  "  But  I 
don't  think  you  quite  understand  me.  If  there  had  been  some- 
body who  knew  the  particular  offence  for  which  any  one  of 
these  men  had  been  banished,  and  who  chose  to  proclaim  it, 
.  would  he  not  have  been  given  up  then  ?  " 

"  Given  up  !  Nonsense  ! "  cried  I.  "  Not  unless  he  were 
guilty  of  murder,  robbery,  or  arson.  Not  if  he  were  only  a 
political  offender.  Who  has  been  putting  these  ideas  into  vour 
head?" 

"  Mr.  Langley," 'answered  she,  lifting  her  lip  with  that  pecu- 
liar arch  of  scorn  which  had  so  often  baffled  me  when  we  first 
came  together;  "  and  so  I  dare  say  they  are  all  false.  Answer  me 
one  more  question,  please.  Can  it  ever  be  reckoned  murder  to 
kill  a  man  in  battle  or  a  siege  ?  I  mean,  suppose  one  side  called 
itself  the  rightful  government,  and  called  the  other  side  rebels — " 

"  I  see  what  you  mean,"  interrupted  I.  "  We  in  England 
should  not  dream  of  reckoning  it  murder.  A  rebel  soldier  who 
had  killed  a  dozen  men  in  fair  fight  would  be  safe  with  us." 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it,"  thought  I  to  myself,  "  the 
Italian  master  is  a  political  exile,  and  I  don't  believe  for  a 
moment  that  he  is  the  pianoforte-tuner.  But  is  it  possible  that 
Mr.  Langley  has  been  taking  advantage  of  her  boundless  igno- 
rance to  separate  her  from  an  unworthy  or  unsuitable  connec- 
tion by  such  representations  as  these  ?    The  end  may  be  good 
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enough — but  the  means?"  In  spite  of  myself,  my  faith  in 
Mr.  Langley  was  beginning  to  waver.  These  considerations 
only  strengthened  my  desire  to  come  to  a  clear  understanding 
with  Maude,  and  I  was  just  reminding  myself  that  there  was  no 
time  like  the  present,  and  preparing  to  startle  her  with  a  sudden 
question  on  my  part,  which  should  embody  all  the  facts  I  had 
secretly  collected  together  touching  this  invisible  instructor, 
when  we  were  interrupted. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

NEW  ACQUAINTANCE. 

We  had  been  walking  through  the  grounds  of  Clytha  House, 
and  we  had  reached  the  summer-house.  To  our  surprise,  we 
found  it  occupied.  A  lady  was  on  the  seat,  looking  out  upon 
the  valley,  and  a  little  girl  stood  beside  her  arranging  some 
shells  and  pebbles  upon  the  rustic  table. 

^  It  was  a  young  lady,  so  girlish  in  her  appearance  that  I 
scarcely  thought  she  could  be  the  mother  of  the  child.  She  was 
short,  and  very  small  in  all  her  proportions,  delicately  fair  and 
pale,  though  with  no  appearance  of  ill-health,  and  exceedingly 
pretty ;  with  soft  sparkling  eyes,  lips  that  seemed  made  only  for 
talking  and  laughing,  and  the  most  graceful  figure  that  I  ever 
saw.  She  wore  a  blue  dress  and  a  white^ cloak — I  remember 
the  combination  well — there  was  a  gala  lofck  about  it  which  I 
.afterwards  found  to  be  characteristic  of  her  in  all  things.  Her 
hair,  which  was  blonde  and  very  abundant,  was  uncovered — a 
little  black  straw  hat  lay  on  the  seat  beside  her. 

The  child  was  a  repetition  of  herself  in  miniature,  only  with 
a  little  more  bloom  and  plumpness,  and  with  the  blonde  locks 
falling  about  the  shoulders  instead  of  being  wound  around  the 
head.  She  might  be  seven  years  old.  She,  too,  wore  a  blue 
frock  and  a  white  cloaklet,  and  as  her  upturned  smiling  face 
met  the  bending  face  of  her  companion,  also  radiant  with  smiles, 
they  would  have  made  a  very  pretty  picture. 

_  Our  arrival  disturbed  them,  and  while  we  stopped  short  in 
embarrassment,  the  elder  lady  came  forward  to  meet  us,  blush- 
ing a  little,  but  with  a  decided  air  of  welcome.  * 
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"  Oh,  pray  come  in,"  she  said  ;  "  we  are  so  glad  to  see  you ; 
we  hoped  you  would  come." 

" Thank  you,"  said  I,  hesitating.  "Iam  afraid — we  did  not 
know — " 

"  Old  Jenny  told  us  you  sometimes  came,  and  May  and  I 
have  been  waiting  and  wishing,  haven't  we,  May  ?  We  have 
been  here  nearly  a  month,  and  we  wanted  to  know  you  so 
much ;  but  we  thought — that  is,  my  husband  thought — we 
must  not  venture  to  call.  We  have  been  laying  all  sorts  of 
trains,  but  none  of  them  succeeded.  May  and  I  went  three  times 
over  to  Pare  Rhaiader,  but  we  never  contrived  to  meet  you." 

Meantime  May,  who  at  first  hung  her  head  and  kept  in  the 
background,  had  sidled  up  to  Maude,  and  taking  hold  of  her 
hands  with  a  kind  of  shy  courtship  that  was  very  bewitching, 
had  drawn  her  into  the  summer-house — I  had  no  choice  left 
but  to  follow. 

"  Oh,  thank  you,  this  is  so  kind ! "  cried  our  hostess,  with 
such  glee  of  manner  that  she  seemed  almost  ready  to  begin 
dancing.  "  Now,  May,  run  to  the  house  for  some  milk.  We 
know  all  your  habits.  You  have  brought  your  luncheon,  and 
so  have  we.  We  shall  be  quite  a  party."  She  said  this  with 
a  little  musical  chuckle,  which  often  accompanied  her  words  ;  it 
is  a  sound  frequent  in  childhood,  but  very  seldom  heard  after- 
wards, and  it  always  gives  me  an  idea  of  joy  in  life,  hardly 
expressible  to  the  same  extent  in  any  other  way. 

May  still  had  Maude  by  the  hand,  and  she  said,  coaxingly, 
"  Will  you  come  too  ?  " 

"  Oh,  May,  that's  rude  ! "  This  was  the  mother's  rebuke,  if 
mother  she  was.  The  child,  who  was  darting  off,  stopped  in  an 
instant.    "  Is  it  ?  "  asked  she,  anxiously ;  "  I'm  so  sorry  ! " 

"  No,  no ! "  cried  Maude,  fascinated,  and  looking  as  if  the 
unfamiliar  touch  of  a  child's  hand  had  brought  back,  for  the 
moment,  her  own  not  very  distant  childhood.    "  I  like  it." 

"  Do  you  ?  "  exclaimed  May,  in  delight ;  "  then  come  !  "  and 
without  waiting  for  any  further  permission,  she  went  off  like  a 
little  fawn,  still  keeping  her  hold  upon  Maude,  who  ran  with  her. 
I  did  not  know  how  to  prevent  it. 

"  Now  please  sit  down,"  continued  our  new  acquaintance, 
who  certainly  seemed  to  be  rather  voluble.  "  You  look  quite 
bewildered.  I  do  so  hope  you  don't  mind  it,  for  it  is  such  a 
pleasure  to  us." 
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"  We  are  very  much  obliged,  indeed,"  said  J,  feeling  that  I 
must  make  some  kind  of  speech.  "  We  are  quite  ashamed  of 
our  intrusion,  but  we  had  no  idea  that  Clytha  House  had  been 
taken.  This  will  be  a  great  pleasure  for  Miss  Langley,  if  her 
father  allows  it.  I  will  write  to  him  to-morrow.  He  did  not 
wish  us  to  make — to  be — "  I  found  my  words  and  manner 
extremely  ungracious,  and  I  came  to  a  sudden  stop. 

"To  be  acquainted  with  us,"  rejoined  she,  in  a  pathetic 
voice.  "  Oh,  but  that  would  be  too  unkind  after  the  acquaint- 
ance is  begun.  Besides,  I  rather  think  my  husband  knows 
Mr.  Langley.  And  I  do  assure  you  we  are  quite  respectable ; 
you  needn't  be  afraid  of  us.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  who  we 
are.  My  husband  is  Colonel  Seyton — not  in  the  army  at  all 
now — but  he  was  in  the  — th  Lancers,  and  was  invalided  after 
the  Crimea.  He  is  very  nearly  well  again  now.  We  are  down 
here  for  shooting  and  fishing.  My  name  was  Daventry  before 
I  married ;  that  is  more  than  eight  years  ago ;  a  long  time, 
isn't  it  ?  " 

"  A  much  longer  time  than  I  should  have  thought  possible," 
said  I,  not  able  to  restrain  the  expression  of  my  surprise. 

"  Ah  !  I  dare  say/'  replied  Mrs.  Seyton,  with  a  look  of  annoy- 
ance ;  "  everybody  thinks  I  look  so  childish.  I  wish  I  didn't. 
I  am  more  than  four -and -twenty,  I  assure  you." 

"  And  the  little  girl  is  yours,  then  ?  " 

"My  only  one.  Little  May.  We  always  call  her  Little 
May,  because  I  am  May,  too.    Here  she  comes." 

Little  May  appeared,  carrying  a  jug  of  milk  in  her  two  hands, 
and  proudly  refusing  all  assistance  from  Maude,  who  followed 
with  a  look  of  amusement. 

"  I  would  not  let  her  help  me,  you  know,"  said  she,  as  she 
placed  her  heavy  burden  upon  the  table,  "  because  it  might 
tire  her." 

"  I  should  think  it  might  tire  you  more,  little  one,"  observed 
I,  laughing. 

"  Oh,  but  you  know,  she  is  so  very  new,"  replied  the  child, 
apologetically,  "  that  I  thought  perhaps  it  would  not  be  right  to 
use  her  for  anything." 

We  sat  down  to  our  banquet.  Such  a  merry  meal !  Such  a 
strange  contrast  to  the  last  six  months  for  me :  to  the  last — 
nobody  knows  how  long — for  Maude !  The  unaccustomed 
mirth  rather  silenced  us,  and  made  Maude  wonderfully  shy ; 
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but  the  mother  and  child  chattered  so  incessantly  that  this  was 
scarcely  noticed.  They  made  perpetual  appeals  to  each  other ; 
there  was  a  constant  running  chorus  of  "  Wasn't  it,  May  ?  "  and 
"  Isn't  it,  mamma  ? "  through  the  whole  of  their  conversation, 
which  was  ostensibly  addressed  to  us,  and  in  the  course  of 
which  we  learned  all  the  particulars  of  their  coming  down  to 
Clytha,  and  of  the  following  three  weeks,  accompanied  by  no 
small  amount  of  information  about  their  preceding  lives  and 
adventures. 

I  was  just  going  to  take  advantage  of  a  little  interval,  and  to 
announce  that  we  must  go  home,  when  a  clear,  loud  voice  rang 
through  the  garden,  "May!  May!  Not  Little  May — Old 
May ! "  Up  sprang  Mrs.  Seyton,  with  a  blush  and  a  sparkle ; 
"  There's  Frederick ! "  she  exclaimed,  as  she  ran  off.  "  Don't 
come,  darling ;  I'll  bring  him  in  a  moment." 

The  child  was  on  her  feet,  looking  as  rapturous  as  the 
mother,  but  she  sat  down  again  obediently,  and  waited,  though 
I  could  see  that  every  fibre  of  her  small  body  was  quivering 
with  impatience. 

"  Has  papa  been  away  long  ?  "  asked  Maude,  caressing  her. 

"  Oh  !  so  long,"  she  replied.  "  Ever  since  seven  o'clock  this 
morning!"  Maude  looked  at  me  in  silent  wonder.  Then, 
after  a  pause,  she  said,  in  a  low  voice,  "  Do  you  suppose  this 
sort  of  thing  goes  on  every  day  ?  " 

"This  sort  of  welcome?"  returned  I.  "Well,  don't  you 
think  it  must  make  life  very  pleasant  and  bright  ?  " 

"  It  seems  to  me  as  if  it  must  be  such  a  trouble  to  get  it  up 
so  often,"  answered  Maude,  with  an  odd,  half-satirical,  half- 
melancholy  look,  and  a  sigh  of  weariness. 

"  But  suppose  it  comes  by  nature  ?  "  suggested  I. 

It  certainly  came  by  nature  to  Little  May,  who,  with  all  her 
obedience,  was  perfectly  unable  to  keep  herself  stationary  in  the 
same  place.  She  had  stolen  to  the  door,  and  was  holding  by  it, 
twisting  herself  round  the  edge,  and  peeping  as  far  round  a3  she 
could,  that  she  might  be  sure  to  get  the  first  possible  glimpse  of 
the  new  comer.  He  appeared,  and,  with  a  shout  of  glee  and 
triumph,  she  rushed  out  to  him,  clasping  him  so  tightly,  that 
she  effectually  prevented  his  advance  for  a  minute. 

I  glanced  at  Maude.  She  was  sitting  with  her  head  bent 
down,  as  if  she  was  either  ashamed  or  afraid  to  look  at  this 
little  family  scene.    But  all  the  sarcasm  had  vanished  from  her 
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face  ;  her  eyes  were  dim  and  soft,  and  there  was  in  them  an 
indescribable  earnestness  of  contemplation  as  if  she  were  look- 
ing, not  at  the  reality,  but  at  some  inward  picture  familiar  to 
her  imagination. 

Colonel  Seyton  came  forward  to  be  introduced.  His  manner 
was  perfectly  polite,  but  I  did  not  feel  a  moment's  doubt  that 
in  his  heart  he  would  much  rather  have  come  home  to  enjoy 
himself  with  his  two  Mays,  uninterrupted  by  necessary  civili- 
ties to  two  strangers.  So,  likewise,  I  thought  that,  feeling 
such  civilities  to  be  necessary,  he  would  have  preferred  to 
offer  them  without  a  child  hanging  round  his  waist,  and  a 
wife  clasping  his  arm  with  demonstrative  closeness.  But  he 
endured  both  these  inconveniences  like  a  man,  and  I  felt  cer- 
tain that  the  two  Mays  had  their  way  with  him,  even  if  they 
required  the  sacrifice  of  his  natural  tastes  and  peculiarities. 

He  was  a  small,  spare,  soldierly-looking  man,  at  least  twenty 
years  older  than  his  wife.  His  face  was  not  handsome,  but  full 
of  intelligence,  with  remarkably  quick  piercing  eyes,  and  a  most 
winning  smile ;  he  had  a  look  of  recent  ill-health,  but  so  much 
animation  that  one  could  not  but  fancy  that  the  ailments  were 
only  temporary ;  his  beard  and  mustachios  were  streaked  with 
grey,  and  his  forehead  slightly  bald.  "  A  pleasant-looking, 
inconspicuous  middle-aged  gentleman,"  thought  I  to  myself; 
then  reading  the  language  of  his  wife's  appealing  face,  I  cor- 
rected my  estimate,  and  added,  "  Oh  no  !  A  hero — a  genius — 
a  divinity ! " 

He  acceded  to  the  proposal  that  he  and  his  Mays  should 
escort  us  part  of  the  way  home,  and  he  did  not  seem  to  mind  in 
the  least  being  kept  waiting  for  his  dinner,  though  he  had  been 
out  shooting  so  many  hours.  I  thought  there  really  was  some- 
thing almost  divine  in  this  trait.  Old  May  thought  so  too. 
She  petted  him,  and  pitied  him,  and  apologised  to  him,  and 
lamented  over  him,  and  admired  him,  and  whispered  to  me 
that  "there  never  was  anybody  who  could  fast  so  long  with- 
out minding  it,  as  Frederick ;  he  was  not  like  men  in  general ; 
he  did  not  care  about  eating."  And,  therefore,  she  did  what 
she  wanted,  and  I  suspected  that  he  was  so  accustomed  to  do 
what  she  wanted,  that  they  were  both  scarcely  conscious  of  the 
fact.  I  saw  his  look  of  astonished  admiration  at  Maude,  and 
hoped  that  the  privilege  of  contemplating  her  at  his  leisure 
during  the  walk  might  be  some  little  compensation  for  his 
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sacrifice.  I  rather  wondered  whether  his  admiration  of  beauty 
was  always  so  keen  and  so  apparent,  and  whether  Old  May 
quite  liked  it.  I  believe  her  security  was  absolute  and  well- 
founded,  that  whatever  might  be  the  charm  of  other  faces,  there 
was  something  in  hers  that  was  better  to  him. 

We  had  a  pleasant  walk,  and  did  not  part  company  till  wo 
reached  the  height  above  the  waterfall.  Colonel  Seyton  told  me 
that  he  had  made  Mr.  Langley's  acquaintance  at  Rio  many 
years  before. 

"  I  remember  his  first  wife,"  said  he ;  "  a  beautiful  woman, 
and  very  like  her  daughter." 

"  The  first  Mrs.  Langley  was  a  widow,  was  she  not?"  in- 
quired I. 

"  Yes,  a  widow.  Her  husband  was  a  man  of  enormous 
wealth ;  he  was  killed  by  some  accident — I  forget  what — only 
two  or  three  months  after  their  marriage.  She  had  one  child — 
posthumous — still  quite  an  infant  when  she  married  again.  I 
remember  what  a  sensation  it  created ;  people  said  it  was  not 
fair  that  one  woman  should  make  two  splendid  matches  in  two 
years,  and  be  such  a  beauty  herself  besides." 

"  I  suppose  her  triumphs  did  not  last  very  long  ?  "  said  I. 

"  No ;  she  died  within  a  twelvemonth  of  her  second  marriage, 
leaving  this  one  child.    Is  the  elder  daughter  living  ?  " 

"  I  really  don't  know,"  replied  I.  "  My  connection  with  the 
family  is  very  recent,  and  I  never  heard  of  the  first  marriage 
till  the  other  day." 

"  Then  you  can't  tell  me  the  name  ?  It  is  very  odd  that  it 
has  escaped  me.  I  have  been  trying  to  remember  it  ever  since 
I  discovered  who  our  neighbours  at  Pare  Ehaiader  were. 
Well,  I  hope  we  shall  improve  our  acquaintance.  Mrs.  Seyton 
is  a  good  deal  alone,  and  it  will  be  really  a  charity  if  you  will 
sometimes  walk  over  to  Clytlia,  or  allow  her  to  come  to  you." 

"  It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  us  both,"  said  I,  cordially,  "  and  I 
will  write  to  Mr.  Langley  to-morrow  for  permission.  I  am 
only  the  governess,  and  a  very  strict  rule  has  been  prescribed 
to  me,  which  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  shall  be  allowed  to 
break  in  this  instance." 

He  caught  my  meaning  in  a  moment,  and  was  too  well- 
bred  to  express  in  words  the  surprise  which  he  looked.  I 
suspected  that  he  would  have  borne  a  prohibition  from  Mr. 
Langley  with  perfect  resignation.    A  little  silence  ensued, 
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during  which  I  saw  that  he  was  watching  his  wife's  bright 
face,  as  she  eagerly  prattled  to  Maude,  almost  caressing  her 
with  her  pretty  animated  gestures.  Then  he  turned  to  me, 
and  said,  "  If  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  give  me  Mr.  Langley's 
address,  I  will  write  to  him  myself." 

I  gave  it,  and  silently  decided  that  Colonel  Seyton  was  the 
best  husband  in  the  world. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

COMING. 

The  next  morning,  while  I  was  meditating  upon  Colonel 
Seyton's  communications,  and  arriving  at  certain  self-evident 
conclusions,  which  seemed  to  me  to  explain  Maude's  mysteries 
and  blunders,  the  post  arrived.  For  the  first  time  it  brought 
a  separate  letter  for  Maude.  Rather  a  suspicious-looking  letter, 
I  thought ;  unmistakably  foreign  paper  and  handwriting ;  and 
a  London  post-mark.  I  was,  of  course,  obliged  to  send  it  to 
Mr. — or  rather  to  Mrs. — Langley,  according  to  my  agreement, 
but  I  determined  to  tell  Maude  what  I  was  about  to  do,  and 
why.  I  thought  this  would  be  in  accordance  with  our  com- 
pact to  be  honest  and  true  to  each  other,  and  that  it  might 
form  a  good  starting-point  for  the  confidential  conversation 
which  I  was  now  anxious  to  obtain. 

When  I  began  the  subject  sho  was  greatly  agitated  in  a 
moment.  She  started  up  and  came  to  me,  entreating  to  be 
allowed  to  look  at  the  envelope.  She  was.  trembling,  and  every 
particle  of  colour  had  forsaken  her  cheeks  and  lips.  I  could  not 
refuse  her,  though  I  began  to  fear  that  I  was  judging  unwisely. 
The  direction  was  curiously  written,  thus — 


To  Mademoiselle 

Maude  LangUy, 

Pare  Rhaiader, 
Clyiha. 

[Here  followed  the  name 
of  the  post  town.] 
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The  ink  was  of  a  deep  violet  colour.  Maude  gave  but  a 
glance,  and  withdrew  with  a  scarlet  blush.  I  noticed,  while  I 
was  writing  my  letter — an  operation  which  could  not  be  defer- 
red, because  I  had  to  ask  instructions  relative  to  our  new 
acquaintances — that  she  seemed  quite  incapable  of  occupying 
herself.  She  had  fallen  into  one  of  the  old  attitudes — listless, 
motionless,  absorbed.  But  there  was  not  a  trace  of  the  old 
expression.  I  could  not  be  mistaken  in  the  look  of  deep,  ardent 
delight  which  I  read  in  her  eyes,  or  the  flush  of  hope  which 
fixed  itself  upon  her  cheeks.  As  she  sat  with  clasped  hands 
and  steadfast  gaze,  never  swerving  from  its  forward  intentness, 
I  thought  that  she  might  have  been  painted,  with  the  motto 
"  Expectation,"  and  I  could  not  help  remembering,  with  vivid 
thankfulness,  how  different  a  picture  I  had  watched  only  a  few 
weeks  ago. 

We  went  to  our  books  as  usual.  Somehow,  I  was  afraid  of 
touching  on  the  subject  of  the  letter,  so  I  began  with  Colonel 
Seyton.  "  Do  you  know,"  said  I,  "  Colonel  Seyton  remembers 
your  mother  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  Mrs.  Seyton  told  me  so." 

"  I  suppose,  Maude,  it  was  at  Rio  that  you  passed  your 
childhood?" 

u  No,"  she  replied,  "  I  was  in  an  estancia  near  Montevideo. 
I  was  taken  care  of  by  my  aunt,  my  mother's  sister." 
"  Was  it  a  happy  time  ?  "  asked  I. 

"  Oh !  "  she  cried,  with  a  kind  of  sob,  "  was  it  ?  I  wish  you 
could  know.  Look,"  she  continued,  taking  my  two  hands  in 
hers,  and  stooping  to  gaze  into  my  eyes, — "  understand,  I  will 
tell  you  what  it  was !  "  She  paused,  then  dropped  my  hands 
with  a  sudden  change  of  expression,  and  turned  away.  "  There, 
don't  ask  me  about  it ;  I  can't." 

"  I  want  so  much  to  hear  something  about  those  days,"  said 
I,  entreatingly. 

"Well,  I  will,  tell  you  a  little,"  she  answered.  "  My  aunt 
married  an  Italian,  one  of  the  famous  Italian  Legion  which 
defended  Montevideo — you  know,  of  course."  (I  was  ashamed 
to  let  her  see  that  I  knew  nothing  about  it.)  "  Well ;  when  he 
went  back  to  Italy  two  or  three  years  afterwards,  with  Gari- 
baldi, she  was  left  behind.  She  was  to  follow  when  all  should 
be  over,  and  Italy  free  and  safe.  Several  other  wives  and 
children  were  left.  My  aunt  was  taking  care  of  me,  and  of  my 
sister.    My  mother  was  dead.    Mr.  Langley  was  busy  worship- 
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ping  money,  and  was  very  glad  to  get  rid  of  the  two  babies.  I 
think  he  forgot  us.  When  he  remembered  us,  and  wanted  to 
take  ns  back — that  was  after  he  married  again,  and  found  out 
how  rich  I  should  be — we  were  gone ;  my  aunt  had  brought  us 
to  Italy.  And  when  he  found  us  at  last,  oh  !  it  was  all  changed. 
My  aunt  was  dead ;  we  were  living  with  poor  people,  quite 
poor,  but  so  kind,  who  had  taken  us  out  of  love  and  pity — and 
my  sister  was  dying." 

"  That  was  your  eldest  sister,"  observed  I. 

"  How  can  you  say  so,"  exclaimed  she,  indignantly,  "  when 
you  know  it  wasn't  ?  That  is  what  Mr.  Langley  wants  to  make 
out.  He  found  me  so  ignorant  and  so  wild,  not  even  knowing 
years  and  days,  never  having  been  taught  at  all,  he  fancied  he 
could  make  me  believe  anything.  But  I  know  quite  well  I  was 
the  eldest.  I  know  all  about  it.  I  don't  understand  the  busi- 
ness part  of  it,  but  I  know  my  grandfather  was  dead,  and  Mr. 
Langley  had  got  all  my  mother's  fortune  ;  he  did  not  know  how 
much  it  would  be  till  it  came,  and  he  wanted  it  all  for  his  shop  " 
(with  an  indescribable  accent  of  scorn),  "  what  he  calls  com- 
merce. I  am  sure  he  is  welcome  to  it.  But  nothing  will  make 
him  believe  that  toe  do  not  want  it,  and  so  we  are  made 
miserable  for  a  little  while." 

"  We  f  "  said  I,  inquiringly. 

She  covered  her  glowing  face  with  her  hands  for  a  moment, 
then  withdrew  th«m  and  confronted  me  with  an  expression  at 
once  proud,  ashamed,  and  defying,  which  I  despair  of  repre- 
senting by  description.  "  Yes,"  she  said,  "  we !  Marco  and  I ! 99 
and  then  hid  her  face  again. 

"  Am  I  disturbing  you  ?  "  asked  a  gay  voice,  as  Mrs.  Seyton 
and  her  little  girl  danced  in  at  the  window. 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  see  I  am,"  she  added,  stopping  short  as  we  rose 
to  welcome  her.  "  Please  send  me  away  if  I  am  inconvenient. 
Colonel  Seyton  is  gone  off  for  the  whole  day  with  a  new  game- 
keeper ;  and  May  and  I  felt  so  solitary,  that  we  thought  we 
would  come  and  inflict  ourselves  upon  you.  But  pray  don't 
keep  us  unless  you  quite  like  it." 

Nothing  could  be  prettier  thau  her  coaxing  manner  as  she 
made  this  little  speech,  and  of  course  she  gained  her  point.  I 
felt,  as  I  had  felt  the  day  before,  that  she  was  a  person  who 
always  did  gain  her  points  with  everybody,  beginning  from  her 
husband.    Those  prosperous  and  triumphant  ones  of  the  earth 
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always  kindle  within  me  a  slight  sluggish  fire  of  opposition.  I 
do  not  wish  to  baffle  them  myself,  perhaps  because  I  secretly 
know  that  the  attempt  would  be  hopeless ;  but  a  feeling  smoulders 
in  my  soul  that  to  see  them  baffled  by  others  would  not  break 
my  heart.  It  is  purely  theoretical,  however.  I  think  that  I 
should  in  reality  be  very  sorry  to  see  a  look  of  mortification  on 
that  cloudless  young  face,  and  should  try  earnestly  to  clear  it 
away,  even  if  I  thought  that  it  was  not  there  without  good 
reason.  In  fact,  it  requires  nothing  but  an  interval  in  the  con- 
tinuity of  triumph  to  make  me  wish'  that  the  course  should  be 
resumed. 

The  afternoon  was  of  course  wasted,  but  we  made  consider- 
able progress  in  our  intimacy  with  the  two  Mays,  and  liked  all 
that  we  saw.  The  child's  nature  was  evidently  much  deeper 
than  the  mother's,  but  the  mother  was  a  pretty  and  pleasant 
flower  for  an  old  soldier  to  wear  in  his  bosom,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  she  supplied  his  life  with  all  that  it  needed.  She  was 
evidently  as  proud  of  him  and  as  fond  of  him,  as  it  was  possible 
for  a  woman  to  be.  Once  or  twice,  in  the  course  of  her  prattle, 
which  was  all  about  people  and  events,  with  never  a  word  about 
things  or  thought,  I  caught  myself  wondering  what  kind  of  a 
companion  she  would  be  ten  years  hence.  But  I  remembered 
that,  by  that  time,  she  would  be  endeared  by  ten  years  more  of 
habitual  petting,  and  would  assuredly  be  just  so  much  more 
indispensable  and  beloved  than  she  was  now.  I  fancied  that  by 
that  time  the  child  might  be  a  friend  while  the  wife  was  still  a 
pet,  and  I  did  not  cease  unwinding  this  unreal  skein  of  thoughts 
and  fancies  till  I  caught  myself  saying  inwardly,  "  How  much 
he  will  miss  Little  May  when  she  marries  ! "  and  then  I  stopped 
short,  laughing  at  myself. 

We  agreed  to  walk  home  together  in  the  evening,  but  when 
the  time  came  Maude  pleaded  a  headache,  and  remained  behind. 
The  weather  was  bright,  clear,  and  mild,  and  I  thought  that  I 
should  enjoy  my  solitary  return,  even  though  it  might  be  de- 
layed till  after  sunset.  We  parted  at  some  little  distance  from 
Clytha  House,  and  I  began  to  stroll  homewards,  enjoying  myself 
quite  as  much  as  I  expected,  for  in  that  quiet  valley  there  could 
not  be  a  particle  of  fear  to  spoil  my  pleasure.  It  was  a  thorough- 
fare to  nowhere,  and  the  few  cottagers  who  inhabited  it  were 
models  of  rough  politeness,  and  would  not  have  annoyed  "  the 
ladies"  for  the  world.    Between  Pare  Rhaiader  and  Clytha, 
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however,  it  was  very  rare  to  meet  even  a  cottager  on  our  side 
of  the  stream.  The  Toad  lay  along  the  other  bank,  and  the  way 
by  which  I  had  to  proceed  was  an  old  footpath,  formerly  esta- 
blished as  a  means  of  commnnication  between  the  two  nouses, 
but  so  long  disused  as  to  be  in  many  places  scarcely  traceable. 
There  was  no  fear  of  my  losing  my  way,  however,  so  long  as  I 
kept  to  the  outskirts  of  the  woods  ;  it  mattered  little  whether  I 
was  a  fewT  yards  above  or  below  the  actual  line  of  path  ;  the 
general  bearings  were  clear  enough,  and  I  knew  the  difficulties 
pretty  well,  and  took  care  not  to  entangle  myself  either  among 
boulders  too  big  to  be  scrambled  over  without  inconvenience,  or 
furze  too  thick  to  be  traversed  without  an  unpleasant  amount  of 
pricking  and  scratching. 

I  was  about  half  way  home,  and  having  reached  an  open 
space  at  rather  a  higher  elevation  than  usual,  I  paused  to  delight 
myself  with  the  picture  before  I  descended  into  a  certain  hollow 
filled  with  trees  and  brushwood,  which  must  be  crossed  ere  I 
could  again  come  out  into  the  open  country.  The  picture  was 
worth  looking  at.  A  belt  of  red  light — the  last  trophy  of  a 
superb  winter  sunset — was  still  visible  over  the  curved  and 
changeable  outline  of  the  hills  at  one  side  of  my  way.  For  a 
considerable  space  it  was  crossed  by  a  long  wavy  line  of  fir-trees, 
which  crested  one  of  the  lowest  of  these  hills.  Everybody  knows 
how  beautiful  a  thing  is  a  line  of  fir-trees  with  ruins  of  sunset 
behind  it ;  and  no  one  will  wonder  that  I  lingered  for  some 
time  tracing  the  contours  of  purple  stem  and  swart  foliage,  and 
pausing  over  the  bright  spaces  here  and  there,  where  a  leaf  or 
a  spray  was  cut  so  sharply  against  its  background  of  pale  fire, 
that  I  could  have  painted  its  portrait,  even  from  my  present  dis- 
tance. From  this  sight,  which  I  was  leaving  behind,  I  turned 
to  look  upon  the  valley  before  me  ;  the  moon  was  well  up,  and 
a  long  Bweep  of  hill,  wood,  rock,  and  water,  was  visible  under 
its  lovely  light.  Not  a  sound  but  the  soft  trickle  of  the  stream, 
continuous,  but  with  just  so  much  of  variety  in  its  pleasant 
murmur  that  you  could  have  told  with  such  eyes  that  it  was  the 
music  of  nature,  and  not  the  whir  of  machinery.  Not  a  move- 
ment, not  even  the  quiver  of  a  leaf ;  the  birds  were  all  gone  to 
bed,  and  no  breeze  was  astir.  I  was  looking  at  the  silver  sum- 
mits of  the  low  copse  into  which  I  was  about  to  descend,  and 
thinking  that  their  motionless  leaves,  made  crystalline  by  the 
moonlight,  might  almost  be  compared  to  the  foliage  of  a  frozen 
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forest,  when,  to  my  surprise,  I  saw  a  movement  amongst  them. 
There  was  no  question  about  it.  A  quick  sinuous  movement 
advancing  from  the  edge  of  the  stream  upwards,  and  showing 
plainly  that  some  invisible  creature  was  forcing  its  way  through 
the  thicket  and  into  the  path  below  me.  I  confess  that  my  heart 
beat  faster  than  usual.  I  did  not  at  all  like  the  idea  of  meeting 
a  man  in  that  dim  copse  at  least  a  mile  from  home.  I  deter- 
mined to  ascertain,  without  showing  myself,  which  way  he  was 
going,  and  allow  him  either  to  pass  me  or  to  outstrip  me,  as  the 
case  might  be. 

I  drew  back  out  of  the  path  and  hid  myself  among  the  rocks, 
crouching  down  upon  the  ground.  It  was  easy  to  do  this  so 
effectually,  that  no  one  who  was  not  actually  looking  for  me 
should  be  likely  to  find  me.  A  few  minutes  after  I  was  thus 
ensconced,  I  saw  a  figure  come  out  of  the  dark  tree -shadows, 
and  begin  to  climb  the  hill  rapidly  towards  me.  As  he  ap- 
proached I  felt  strangely  nervous,  and  asked  myself  what  I 
should  do  if  I  were  to  see  that  he  teas  looking  for  me — if  ho 
were  to  leave  the  path  and  come  straight  to  the  place  where  I 
was  lying  perdue. 

He  did  not  exactly  do  this,  but  he  did  tbe  next  thing  to  it. 
He  stopped  on  the  brow  of  the  eminence  within  a  few  feet  of 
me.  His  back  was  towards  me,  but  I  fancied  that  his  figure  was 
not  unfamiliar,  I  could  not  fit  the  remembrance  with  a  name, 
hut  kept  saying  to  myself,  "  Where  have  I  seen  him  before  ?  " 
While  I  was  vainly  trying  to  answer  the  question,  I  suddenly 
perceived  that  he  was  not  alone — there  were  two  figures. 
Where  the  second  comer  had  been  concealed,  and  how  he  made 
his  appearance,  I  could  not  say ;  but  there  he  was  in  the  moon- 
light— a  tall,  slight,  swift-looking  man,  remarkably  picturesque, 
and  quite  unknown  to  me.  He  threw  his  arm  over  the  shoulder 
of  the  first  with  a  caressing  movement,  and  they  went  away 
together  up  the  side  of  the  hill,  passing  close  by  my  nest.  As 
they  passed,  the  features  of  the  shorter  man  were  for  a  moment 
visible  to  me  as  he  looked  up  to  his  companion.  That  moment 
sufficed  for  recognition.  It  was  my  saucy  friend  the  fisherman. 
He  looked  full  of  glee  and  eagerness ;  the  other  seemed  grave 
and  anxious ;  they  talked  together  very  rapidly  and  in  a  low 
voice,  but  I  thought  that  they  were  not  speaking  English.  At 
any  rate,  I  did  not  succeed  in  catching  one  intelligible  word, 
though  I  heard  their  voices. 
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When  they  were  out  of  sight  I  resumed  my  way.  I  hardly 
knew  what  to  think.  There  was  nothing  in  the  return  of  this 
boy  which  ought  to  awaken  suspicion  of  any  Bort,  yet  I  felt 
uneasy  and  full  of  conjectures.  I  scolded  myself,  and  told  myself 
that  the  seclusion,  and  the  constant  watching,  and  anxiety  about 
Maude,  had  made  me  foolishly  mistrustful.  Why  should  not 
this  walking  tourist,  sportsman,  pleasure-seeker  in  any  shape, 
come  back  to  the  place  where  he  had  enjoyed  himself  six  months 
before  ?  What  could  be  more  natural,  if  he  had  enjoyed  it, 
than  that  he  should  bring  a  friend,  or  that  both  should  indulge 
themselves  with  a  moonlight  ramble  ?  Yet  it  did  seem  strange 
that  this  lonely  place  should  be  so  visited  during  our  retirement. 
And  when  I  remembered  the  cluster  of  huts  which  formed  the 
village  of  Clytha,  I  really  could  not  conceive  where  the  most 
hardy  and  simple-minded  of  tourists  could  contrive  to  find 
accommodation.  "  They  must  be  lodging  at  the  mill,"  thought 
I ;  "  there  is  not  another  house  in  the  whole  place  that  would 
hold  them."  I  resolved  to  walk  to  the  mill  the  next  day,  and 
find  out  from  its  inhabitants,  with  whom  we  were  on  good 
terms,  whether  any  strangers  were  in  the  village. 

In  the  copse  I  met  Gwythyr,  who  told  me  he  had  come  out 
to  look  for  me,  because  it  was  growing  so  late.  His  manner 
was  perfectly  civil,  yet  it  somehow  impressed  me  uncomfortably 
with  the  idea  that  he  thought  that  a  walk  so  late  and  so  solitary 
was  very  decidedly  objectionable.  I  said  a  few  words  about  the 
absolute  security  of  the  valley,  and  the  extreme  beauty  of  the 
night. 

"  Oh !  safe  enough,  ma'am,"  he  rejoined,  "  if  you  mean  as  to 
real  danger ;  but  there's  sometimes  strangers  or  tramps  abouf, 
and  ladies  mostly  don't  like  meeting  strangers  after  dark.  If 
they're  friends,  why,  you  know,  the  case  is  different." 

The  speech  was  an  odd  one,  and,  after  a  moment's  reflection, 
I  asked  him  what  he  meant  by  it.  As  well  try  to  hold  an  eel 
as  a  Welshman. 

"  Why,  to  say  truth,  ma'am,"  answered  he,  "  I  seed  a  feller 
this  morning  throwing  a  fly  in  the  big  pool,  just  beyond  our 
marches;  and  I  thought  if  he  should  chance  to  be  dawdling 
about  to-night,  as  he  wasn't  very  likely  to  be  an  acquaintance  of 
yours,  he  might  skear  you." 

.  There  was  nothing  to  be  said  to  this,  so  I  merely  thanked 
him  and  went  in.    I  had  made  up  my  mind,  I  scarcely  know 
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why,  not  to  tell  Maude  anything  about  my  little  adventure.  I 
did  not  wait  to  light  a  candle,  but  ran  quickly  up-stairs  into  my 
bedroom,  knowing  that  the  moonlight  would  be  pouring  iu  at 
the  window,  and  that  I  should  have  no  difficulty  in  seeing  how 
to  put  away  my  bonnet  and  shawl,  and  make  myself  presentable 
before  tea.  Some  one  was  in  the  room  before  mo.  Through 
the  half-open  door  I  saw  a  lighted  candle  standing  on  the  table, 
and  when  I  entered,  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  by  the  discovery 
of  Irvine,  who  was  standing  before  my  chest  of  drawers  and 
apparently  amusing  herself  by  rummaging  their  contents ! 

She  turned  with  a  start  when  she  heard  my  footstep.  In 
her  hand  was  the  identical  red  silk  handkerchief  which  had 
been  thrown  in  at  the  garret- window  six  months  before. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am,"  said  she,  with  admirable  self- 
possession,  though  her  speech  was  preceded  by  a  kind  of 
hysterical  murmur,  "  but  you  was  rather  late  in  selecting  and 
adjusting  your  things  from  the  wash,  and  I  thought  perhaps  it 
might  be  convenient  if  I  was  to  put  them  away.  Would  you 
please  to  like  this  handkerchief  washed,  ma'am  ? — it  has  rather  a 
forcible  odour  with  it." 

"  Thank  you,  Irvine,"  said  I,  gravely,  taking  it  from  her ;  "  I 
will  not  trouble  you.  I  do  not  like  any  one  to  arrange  my 
drawers  but  myself." 

"  Oh !  of  course  not,  ma'am — I  hope  I  should  not  think  of 
intervening  unnecessarily.  But  there  seemed  rather  a  dis- 
turbance among  the  linen,  ma'am,  and  so  I  took  the  liberty  to 
make  a  few  dispositions,  if  you  didn't  object." 

I  did  not  wait  to  hear  any  more  apologies,  but  went  down  to 
Maude,  secretly  reproaching  myself  for  not  having  locked  up 
the  obnoxious  handkerchief. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

ONE  VIEW  OP  THE  PAST. 

I  was  strangely  tired  with  my  twilight  walk,  and  actually  over- 
slept myself  the  next  morning.  I  was  in  bed  when  the  post-bag 
was  brought  to  me.  It  was,  of  course,  too  soon  to  expect  an 
answer  to  my  letter  of  inquiry,  and  I  was  a  little  surprised  when 
I  saw  Mr.  Langley's  handwriting  on  an  envelope  directed  to 
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myself.  I  had  become  ao  accustomed  to  the  clock-work  regu- 
larity of  hie  communications,  that  when  one  arrived  out  of  its 
due  course,  I  was  quite  prepared  for  some  reason  of  special 
importance.    I  copy  the  Letter. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Dbewbnt^ — 

"  Several  considerations  induce  me  to  think  that  it  may 
be  well  now  to  acquaint  you  with  certain  particulars  of  our 
family  history,  with  which  it  was  useless  to  trouble  you 
when  I  first  had  the  pleasure  of  being  introduced  to  you.  I 
gather  from  your  letters  that  you  are  obtaining  just  that  in- 
fluence over  your  pupil  for  which  I  hoped,  but  which  I  scarcely 
ventured  to  expect  so  soon.  You  may,  therefore,  probably — 
and  I  trust  that  you  will — be  admitted  to  her  confidence.  You 
may  have  it  in  your  power  to  disabuse  her  mind  of  certain  im- 
pressions which  have  had  a  most  injurious  effect  upon  it,  or,  at 
any  rate,  greatly  to  weaken  them.  And  I  think  it  very  impor- 
tant that  you  should  not  yourself  be  misled  or  bewildered  by  the 
statements  which  she  may  make  to  you — statements  which  she, 
poor  child,  entirely  believes — and  which  you  would  not  know 
how  to  answer,  unless  you  were  in  possession  of  the  facts,  though 
I  have  too  much  reliance  upon  your  judgment  to  suppose  that 
you  would  receive  them  without  question.  I  do  not  wish,  how- 
ever, to  say  more  than  is  actually  necessary ;  and  this  you  will 
fully  understand  when  you  see  the  painful  nature  of  some  of  the 
subjects  to  which  I  shall  be  compelled  to  allude." 

When  I  came  to  this  point  in  the  letter  my  interest  was 
thoroughly  aroused.  I  rang  the  bell,  sent  for  my  breakfast, 
with  a  request  for  Maude  not  to  wait  for  me,  and  settled  myself 
to  the  perusal  of  a  narrative  of  some  length  with  a  feeling  of 
strong  curiosity. 

{Mr,  Langley's  Letter,  continued.) 

"  My  first  marriage  was  not  happy.  I  was  dazzled,  as  many 
men  have  been,  and  will  be,  by  the  wonderful  beauty  and  grace 
of  a  woman.  I  lost,  my  head  as  well  a&  my  heart,  and  I  suffered 
as  I  deserved^  when,,  too  late  for  reparation,  I  discovered  my 
mistake.  Maude  is  in  person,  and  I  fear  in  temperament,  very 
like  her  mother,  who  was  a  young  widow  when  I  married  her 
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— with:  one  infant,  posthumous,  scarcely  two  years  older  than 
Maude.  I  was  deeply  engaged  in  mercantile  transactions  and 
speculations,  and^  in  pursuing  these,  had  to  make  many  excur- 
sions into  the  interior  of  the  country,  leaving  my  young  wife  at 
Rio.  During  the  intervals  which  I  spent  with  her  I  became 
aware  that  her  education  was  defective,  and  her  temper  terribly 
excitable — we  had  many  differences — and  our  reconciliation* 
were  neither  full  nor  satisfactory.  Doubtless  I  too  was  in  fault 
I  am  naturally  exigecmt,  and  in  those  days  I  had  undergone  but 
little  discipline,  and  learned  but  few  lessons  in  life.  I  had  an 
idea  that  any  man  can  conquer  any  woman  by  sheer  force  of 
will,  and  my  tactics  were  framed  upon  this  supposition.  I  was 
worsted.  One  day,  when  I  returned  from  a  peculiarly  success- 
ful expedition  which  had  lasted  several  weeks — it  was  marvellous 
how  uninterruptedly  success  attended  all  my  trade  speculations, 
as  if  to  compensate  for  my  domestic  failures — I  found  my  home 
deserted. 

"  There  was  plenty  of  scandal — when  does  it  fail  ? — but  no 
charge  capable  of  proof,  and  I  have  never  known  how  far  I  was 
wronged.  My  wife  had  gone  to  her  own  family,  taking  her 
children  with  her,  and  leaving  a  letter  for  me,  in  which  she  said 
that  her  life  was  so  miserable  that  she  had  resolved  to  bear  it 
no  longer,  and  that  nothing  should  induce  her  to  return  to  me 
I  made  no  attempt  to  shake  her  resolution.  I  was  bitterly 
angry,  and  in  my  first  heat  I  said  openly  that  she  was  not 
worth  recalling,  or  something  equivalent.  This  caused  a 
quarrel  with  her  brother,  the  only  member  of  her  family  who 
was  resident  in  Rio,  and,  as  I  shall  always  grieve  to  remember, 
it  led  to  a  duel.  I  need  not,  perhaps,  have  confessed  this  to  you, 
but  it  seemed  scarcely  honest  to  leave  it  out  of  my  narrative.  It 
is  the  saddest  incident  of  my  life.  He  was  badly  hurt,  and 
though  he  did  not  die  of  his  wound  at  the  time,,  he  never  re- 
covered it,  and  died  within  the  year.  I  have  hardly,  I  think, 
conveyed  to  you  an  idea  of  the  amount  of  my  provocation— in- 
deed, it  seems  ungenerous  to  dwell  upon  it  now.  But  though  I 
blamed,  and  shall  ever  continue  to  blame  myself,  I  was  not 
blamed  by  those  who  knew  all  the  particulars  of  the  occurrence. 
It  is  due  to  myself  to  say  thus  much.  But  the  breach  with  my 
wife  and  my  family  was  rendered  irremediable.  The  peace  of 
my  solitary  fireside  was  dearly  purchased.  I  took  refuge  from 
the  pain  of  my  thoughts  in  hard,  incessant,  eager  labour.  As 
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the  first  keen  irritation  died  away,  vague  hopes  that  I  might 
some  day  reclaim  my  child,  or  even,  possibly,  my  wife  herself, 
presented  themselves  from  time  to  time.  But  I  did  not  dwell 
upon  them.  The  care  of  a  young  child  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  me  in  the  life  I  was  then  leading ;  and  indignant  as  I 
was,  I  would  not  have  compelled  the  mother  to  part  from  her 
little  one,  even  if  I  could. 

"  My  wife's  fortune,  which  was  considerable,  had  been  all  in- 
vested in  the  business  in  which  I  was  engaged.  It  would  have 
been  highly  expedient  to  withdraw  it.  I  offered  an  allowance 
which  I  considered  equivalent.  It  was  indignantly  refused.  A 
lawsuit  was  threatened,  but  it  was  never  commenced.  It  would 
only  have  been  disastrous  to  my  opponents. 

"  When  my  anger  softened,  which  it  did  in  process  of  time — . 
for  though  I  see  much  to  regret  and  condemn  in  my  behaviour 
during  that  unhappy  period  of  my  life,  I  cannot  accuse  myself 
of  having  been  vindictive — I  tried  to  open  direct  communication 
with  my  wife,  and  failed.  I  learned  that  she  was  at  Buenos 
Ayres  with  a  married  sister — she  afterwards  went  to  Montevideo. 
Her  family  were  all  staunch  republicans — another  cause  of  dis- 
union between  them  and  myself — her  sister  had  married  an 
Italian  refugee.  {The  country  was  disturbed  and  full  of  warfare ; 
communication  became  at  first  difficult,  then  impossible ;  I  lost 
sight  of  them  entirely.  It  is  perhaps  hardly  possible  for  you  to 
conceive  the  difference  of  habits  between  life  in  those  wild, 
irregular,  half-civilised  regions,  and  in  secure,  polished,  peace- 
able England.  Men  accommodate  themselves  unconsciously  to 
the  modes  of  living  which  are  forced  upon  them ;  anxieties  and 
uncertainties  which  would  be  intolerable  at  one  place  and  time* 
become  natural  at  another.  It  is  a  law  of  our  being,  and  it  is 
well  that  it  should  be  so.  A  bomb  bursting  in  the  midst  of  a  . 
fashionable  London  dinner  party  would  not  do, more  mischief 
than  one  of  the  numbers  which  used  to  burst  daily  within  the 
vralls  of  Lucknow,  but  it  would  assuredly  produce  a  far  more 
appalling  impression. 

"  It  was  not  till  1856,  four  years  ago,  that  I  was  able  to  make 
aft  expedition  in  person  in  search  of  my  child.  My  wife  had 
been  dead  some  years.  I  was  married  again,  and  I  now  knew 
what  domestic  happiness  was.  The  present  Mrs.  Langley,  who 
was  acquainted  with  my  unhappy  story,  often  urged  me  to  re- 
claim my  daughter  from  the  care  of  her  mother's  family,  and  I 
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made  several  attempts,  but  all  in  vain.  She  had  reached  an  age 
at  which  I  had  a  right  to  demand  her,  but  I  did  not  like  to  press 
my  right.  The  death  of  the  woman  I  had  once  passionately 
loved  destroyed  all  bitterness ;  I  felt  grateful  to  those  who  had 
ministered  to  her  last  years ;  I  was  unwilling  to  inflict  a  fresh 
pang  upon  them.  1  thought  I  could  do  no  more  than  express 
my  readiness  and  desire  to  receive  the  child  if  they  would  restore 
her  to  me.  When,  however,  the  time  arrived  at  which  it  became 
desirable  that  I  should  settle  in  England,  and  superintend  per- 
sonally certain  new  investments  of  the  large  fortune  which  I  had 
gradually  realised,  I  determined  to  make  a  last  effort,  and  I  went 
to  Montevideo  myself. 

"  I  need  not  trouble  you  with  the  details  of  my  difficulties  in 
tracing  those  of  whom  I  was  in  search.  I  will  only  give  you 
the  results.  I  found  that  my  wife  had  died  at  an  estancia 
(country  farm-house)  belonging  to  her  brother-in-law,  some 
miles  from  Montevideo.  I  sought  out  the  place ;  it  was  empty, 
I  ascertained  from  the  person  in  charge  of  it,  that  its  late  tenants 
had  left  South  America  for  Italy  some  months  before.  A  wild- 
looking  place  it  was  for  the  home  of  a  young  English  lady,  and 
strange  enough  were  the  particulars  which  I  gathered  of  my 
daughter's  childhood.  Rossetti,  my  wife's  brother-in-law,  was 
one  of  Garibaldi's  desperadoes,  and  had  followed  his  master  to 
Italy  in  1847  when  the  first  Roman  revolution  broke  out.  His 
eon,  a  mere  child  then,  was  badly  wounded  at  the  defence  of 
Montevideo ;  he  remained  with  his  mother  and  the  two  little 
girls.  Here  and  thus,  Maude  grew  up,  tending  horses  and 
cattle,  the  chief  riches  of  the  country,  like  a  common  farm-ser- 
vant ;  fetching  and  carrying,  spinning  and  digging,  or  paddling 
about  in  a  boat  on  one  of  the  lagunes  not  far  from  the  house, 
when  Marco  Rossetti  was  well  enough  to  take  charge  of  her. 
She  may  have  learned  her  letters — she  certainly  learned  nothing 
more — except  to  catch,  saddle,  and  mount  a  half-tamed  horse  of 
the  prairies  without  assistance,  and  scour  away  for  miles  when 
fihe  had  nothing  better  to  do.  The  principles  which  she  imbibed 
from  her  young  scamp  of  a  cousin,  or  from  the  occasional  guests 
who  asked  hospitality,  or  fugitives  who  sought  concealment,  at" 
the  estancia,  were  such  as  you  may  imagine.  She  learned  to 
despise  authority  in  every  shape,  but  never  so  completely  as 
when  it  came  to  her  backed  by  the  hated  name  of  her  father.  I 
cannot  forgive  Madame  Rossetti  for  the  manner  in  which  she 
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poisoned  my  child's  mind  against  me ;  I  cannot  persuade  myself 
that  any  amount  of  self-deception  could  excuse  her  for  it. 

u  Well,  to  shorten  a  long  story,  Rossetti's  son  was  impatient 
to  join  him,  but  it  was  long  before  he  was  able,  and  when  he 
had  quite  recovered  his  strength,  his  father  reappeared  at  Mon- 
tevideo. The  Italian  revolution  had  failed,  at  least  as  far  as 
their  hopes  were  concerned,  for  they  are  Sicilians.  After  a  time, 
however,  storms  began  to  brew  again,  and  the  unquiet  spirits 
determined  to  be  ready  for  the  next  outbreak.  So  they  all  went 
back  to  Italy  together,  travelling  under  an  alim,  like  disguised 
princes,  for  the  name  of  Rossetti  was  proscribed.  I  could  not 
learn  what  name  they  adopted,  nor  to  what  part  of  Italy  they 
betook  themselves.  The  chief  part  of  my  information  was  ob- 
tained at  the  estancia  itself;  for  when  I  began  to  make  inquiries 
in  Montevideo  I  encountered  everywhere  the  closest  reserve. 
In  one  or  two  instances  I  have  discovered  that  I  was  misled  by 
purposely  false  information.  Lying  and  plotting  are  the  curses 
of  revolutionary  society;  they  become  second  nature,  and  a  man 
will  tell  you  a  lie  for  mere  practice,  lest  he  should  make  a  mis- 
take and  relapse  into  the  bad  habit  of  truth -telling. 

"  As  soon  as  I  could  make  time  afteT  my  return  to  England 
I  went  in  search  of  my  lost  sheep.  I  fancied  that  I  had  traced 
them  to  Sicily  (you  remember  seeing  some  of  the  sketches  with 
which  I  amused  myself  during  my  wanderings),  but  it  was  a 
false  scent.  My  first  voyage  of  inquiry  was  fruitless ;  it  is  little 
more  than  a  year  since  I  found  them  and  brought  Maude  home. 
The  aunt  was  dead ;  the  children  were  living  with  some  pea- 
sants, formerly  in  the  service  of  the  Rossetti  family.  Old 
Rossetti  was  dead  also ;  Marco,  the  son  whom  I  mentioned  to 
you  before,  considered  himself  the  guardian  of  the  two  girls,  and 
disposed  of  them  at  his  pleasure.  Luckily  he^was  away  when 
I  lighted  upon  them;  he  was  helping  his  chief  to  organise 
ChasReurs  des  Alpes  for  the  last  campaign.  He  is  a  mere  bravo, 
with  the  morals  and  education  of  a  pirate  ;  he  would  have  used 
his  stiletto  without  scruple  if  I  had  given  him  a  chance.  I  had 
little  difficulty  in  getting  possession  of  my  daughter.  I  knew 
something  of  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  as  soon  as  I  had  satis- 
fied myself  that  I  had  really  run  down  my  game,  I  armed  myself 
with  the  necessary  authority  before  I  showed  my  face.  Resist- 
ance was  useless.  I  would  gladly  have  brought  the  elder  girl 
away  with  me,  for  her  own  sake,  though  I  could  not  have  esta- 
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Wished  a  legal  claim  upon  her,  but  the  poor  child  was  danger- 
ously ill  of  fever,  and  died  the  day  after  my  departure. 

"  Since  then  I  have  had  nothing  but  trouble  and  difficulty  with 
Maude,  but  I  have  felt,  mcJ.  am  sure  you  feel,  that  there  can  be 
no*bounds  to  the  indulgence  with  which  one  ought  to  judge  a 
creature  whose  early  years  have  been  so  handled.  In  spite  of 
my  utmost  vigilance,  her  cousin  contrived  for  a  time  to  keep  up 
intercourse  with  her.  I  felt  that  this  must  be  stopped  at  all 
hazards,  and  I  have  succeeded,  I  believe,  in  stopping  it.  I  must 
not  forget  to  tell  you  that  he  claimed  her  in  a  most  insolent 
letter,  calling  her  his  ward,  and  demanding  that  she  should  be 
given  up  to  him.  His  audacity  fairly  puzzled  me  at  first,  till  I 
discovered  the  stratagem  to  which  he  has  had  recourse,  and 
which  certainly  is  ingenious.  He  affirms  that  it  was  the  younger 
girl  who  died,  and  that  Maude  is  my  wife's  daughter  by  her  first 
marriage,  and  he  claims  her,  not  only  as  next  of  kin,  but  by 
virtue  of  a  clause  in  her  grandfather's  will,  which  names  him  as 
truBtee  and  guardian  to  Lucia,  the  elder  girl.  A  considerable 
sum  of  money  was  left  to  be  divided  between  the  two  children, 
or  to  come  entire  to  the  survivor.  This  is,  of  course,  Marco's 
object.  Whether  he  has  really  persuade^  poor  Maude  out  of 
her  own  identity  I  cannot  tell ;  pertinacity  and  untruthfulness 
are  two  of  the  evils  attendant  upon  half-savage  life,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  she  will  adhere  to  his  statement,  though  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  suppose,  even  with  her  bewildered  and  unde- 
veloped mind,  that  she  believes  it.  At  first  I  thought  she  was 
in  love  with  him ;  a  ruffian  may  pass  for  a  hero  to  a  girl  like 
her,  if  only  he  softens  his  voice  and  hides  his  revolver ;  and  as 
the  acquaintance  is  of  long  date,  I  thought  I  might  possibly 
have  a  real  attachment  to  contend  against.  But  though  I  am 
no  great  profieient  in  reading  the  hearts  of  young  ladies,  I  am 
pretty  sure  that  I  have  read  Maude's  enough  to  know  that  there 
is  no  special  danger  to  it  from  Bossetti.  Her  passions  are  for 
liberty  and  admiration,  and  she  is  to  be  won  by  any  man  who 
will  gratify  them.  The  poor  child  docs  not  understand  herself, 
but  you  could  not  be  ten  minutes  in  the  room  with  her  and  any 
man  who  should  make  his  admiration  apparent,  without  under- 
standing her.  I  hope  that  she  will  be  Bafely  and  happily  married 
before  Rossetti  renews  his  attempts.  I  have  made  arrangements 
with  this  view,  and  I  am  sure  of  success  unless  anything  very 
untoward  intervenes.    In  the  hands  of  a  judicious,  kind,  well- 
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principled  man,  the  work  which  you  have  so  well  begun  will  be 
finished,  and  I  confidently  expect  to  see  this  poor  misguided  girl 
a  happy  and  respectful  wife  and  mother.  I  am  sure  there  is 
good  material  in  her.  Seclusion,  anAvpur  kind  and  wise  train- 
ing, have  given  her  time  and  opporfihrity  for  improvement ; 
irritation  has  subsided;  better  thoughts  have  risen.  I  have 
studied  her  deeply,  and  I  am  sure  that  in  her  present  state  a 
month's  courtship  will  make  her  think  herself  the  happiest  of 
created  beings,  only  we  must  be  careful  not  to  alarm  her,  and  above 
all  not  to  let  her  suspect  that  her  lover  is  my  choice.  Business 
has  summoned  me  away  for  a  few  days,  but  I  hope  shortly  to 
make  my  appearance  at  Pare  Rhaiader  with  a  very  acceptable 
companion  ;  and  I  am  sure  that  you  will  second  me  in  my  en- 
deavours to  secure  Maude's  happiness.  I  am  ashamed  of  the 
length  of  this  letter,  but  I  think  that  I  could  not  really  have  ex- 
plained the  position  of  affairs  to  you  in  fewer  words.  I  will  only 
add,  that  I  am  most  sincerely  yours, 

"EVERARD  IiANGLEY." 

I  read  the  letter  twice,  and  then  said  to  myself,  "  The  case  is 
olear,  and  my  duty  also  is  clear."  I  said  this  to  myself  deli- 
berately and  with  a  will ;  it  was  not  the  spontaneous  decision  of 
my  heart.  Great  uneasiness,  haunting  and  extravagant  doubts, 
strong  inclinations  to  sympathise  with  what  reason  and  judg- 
ment told  me  was  the  wrong  side,  perplexed  me.  I  would  not 
allow  myself  to  listen  to  them.  Sympathy  with  Maude  was  not, 
however,  forbidden  to  me ;  and  when  I  saw  how  tenderly  and 
considerately  her  father  wrote  of  her,  I  felt  that  I  should  wrong 
him  deeply  were  I  to  doubt  his  sympathy.  I  went  through  the 
narrative  of  his  letter,  noting  the  incidents  only  as  bare  facts, 
-and  considering  how  easily  they  might  be  presented  to  Maude 
in  the  darkest  and  most  repulsive  colours.  A  wife  so  miserable 
that  she  forsook  her  husband,  not  moved  by  guilty  passion,  but 
in  order  to  take  refuge  with  her  own  family ;  a  murderous  duel ; 
a  fortune  retained  on  questionable  grounds ;  a  child  abandoned, 
and  only  reclaimed  (so  it  might  have  been  represented  to  Maude) 
when  money  was  to  be  made  by  her ;  management  by  a  system 
of  intrigue  and  manoeuvre,  which  was  devised  in  order  to  lead 
up  to  a  marriage  planned  without  reference  to  the  feeling  of  the 
parties  concerned — this  was  one  aspect  of  the  history.  And 
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when  I  had  brought  this  aspect  well  before  my  mind,  I  could 
not  but  own  that  it  was  exceedingly  uncomfortable  and  suspi- 
cious. I  set  myself^  however,  to  balance  it  by  a  fair  counter- 
statement.  A  marriage,  the  work  of  youthful  passion,  resulting 
in  bitter  disappointment ;  a  deserted  husband,  wronged  more 
deeply  than  he  cared  to  inquire ;  outraged,  wounded,  yet  after 
a  time  of  natural  anger  ready  to  forgive,  and  baffled  in  all  his 
efforts  to  reclaim  his  wife ;  a  generous  offer  rejected  with  scorn ; 
a  father  robbed  of  his  child  for  years,  and  recovering  her  only 
to  find  that  her  heart  had  been  poisoned  against  him — surely 
Mr.  Langley  was  indeed  a  man  to  be  pitied.  Who  could  wonder, 
moreover,  that  a  wealthy,  civilised,  polished  English  gentleman 
was  ready  to  move  heaven  and  earth  to  save  his  daughter  from 
becoming  the  prey  of  a  reckless  foreign  adventurer — a  man 
"  with  the  morals  and  education  of  a  pirate  ?"  It  was  perhaps 
natural  that  an  early  marriage  should  suggest  itself  to  him  as  tho 
best  means  of  saving  her,  and  if  he  had  read  Maude  s  tempera- 
ment correctly  he  was  probably  in  the  right. 

In  both  narratives  there  remained  the  difficult  question  of 
identity — which  was  which  of  the  two  sisters.  This  puzzled 
me.  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  look  upon  either  party  as 
deceived  or  deceiver.  I  could  not  understand  it.  To  attribute 
fraud  to  Mr.  Langley  here  was,  of  course,  to  pronounce  him  in 
a  word  the  blackest  of  villains.  Six  months'  intimacy  with 
Maude  led  me  to  think  her,  with  all  her  faults,  quite  incapable 
of  deliberate  deception.  Yet  I  did  not  see  how  it  was  possible 
that  either  she  or  Mr.  Langley  should  in  this  case  assert  a  false- 
hood, believing  it  to  be  true.  No  amount  of  thinking  brought 
me  to  a  clearer  view  of  the  matter.  I  was  obliged  to  put  it 
aside  and  reserve  my  judgment.  But  it  would  not  be  put  aside, 
and  my  judgment  refused  to  reserve  itself.  The  question  was 
constantly  thrusting  itself  before  me,  and  I  found  myself  con- 
stantly engaged  in  passing  opposite  sentences.  Unprofitable 
and  harassing  employment !  The .  two  views  presented  by 
Mr.  Langley's  letter  seemed  really  to  persecute  me.  I  was  quite 
glad  to  escape  from  the  solitude  of  my  room,  and  to  divert,  or 
rather,  perhaps,  to  develop,  my  thoughts  by  a  walk* with  Maude. 
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CHAPTEK  XIV. 

ANOTHER  VIEW. 

"  Maude,"  said  I,  as  we  walked  to  the  mill  together,  "  what  was 
the  name  of  your  sisteT,  I  mean  the  Bister  who  died  in  Italy?" 

"  I  believe  her  real  name  was  Gertrude,"  replied  she,  "  but 
she  was  always  called  Lilia." 

I  looked  my  surprise.    Maude  explained. 

"  My  real  name,  yon  know,  is  Lncia,  but  I  have  always  been 
called  Maude,  and  I  should  hardly  know  myself  nnder  my  real 
name.  We  have  been  hiding  ever  Bince  I  can  remember  any- 
thing, and  we  always  went  by  feigned  names." 

"  But  why  by  feigned  names  before  yon  went  to  Italy  ?" 

"  Because  my  mother  and  my  aunt  were  so  afraid  that  Mr. 
Langley  would  trace  us.  They  had  recourse  to  all  sorts  of 
devices.  I  have  been  told  that  when  we  were  at  Buenos  Ayres, 
and  Gertrude  and  I  were  quite  little,  we  were  dressed  like  boys, 
and  we  passed  for  the  children  of  my  aunt  Rossetti.  But  that  is 
too  far"  off  for  me  to  remember." 

"  It  seems  strange  that  they  should  call  you  by  an  English 
name,"  observed  I. 

"  It  was  my  aunt's  name,"  she  replied ;  "  my  aunt  and  my 
mother  were  English,  though  one  married  a  Portuguese  and  the 
other  an  Italian.  I  am  glad  that  I  have  English  blood  in  me, 
Miss  Derwent." 

a  Was  it  a  great  grief  when  your  sister  died  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Oh,  think  of  it!"  she  replied,  clasping  her  hands  together 
in  her  expressive  way ;  "  don't  speak  of  it !  Never  once  parted 
till  then — and  then — you  know,  you  know — not  even  suffered  to 
see  her  die  I" 

"  Was  she  like  you?"  Be  it  noted  that  I  felt  myself  hard  of 
heart  for  persisting  in  this  conversation ;  yet  I  was  so  anxious 
to  draw  Maude  out  on  the  subject,  that  I  could  not  make  up  my 
mind  to  desist. 

"  They  said  we  might  pass  for  twins,"  answered  she,  looking 
on  the  ground  ;  "  only  she  was  prettier.  She  was  like  me  all 
but  the  eyes,  and  when  you  looked  quite  into  herAeycs  you 
found  out  that  they  were — oh,  so  blue !  And  she  was  much 
better  than  I  am.    She  was  always  quite  gentle." 
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"  And  her  father  left  her  and  took  you  away  ?"  said  I,  in  a 
tone  which  sufficiently  expressed  how  much  it  puzzled  me  that 
he  should  have  done  so. 

"  When  he  first  came,"  she  replied,  "  he  claimed  us  both. 
He  said  we  were  both  his  children.  He  left  her  because  she  was 
too  ill  to  be  moved.  Then  afterwards,  when  he  was  trying  to 
deceive  me,  he  told  me  that  she  was  not  really  his  child,  but  that 
he  had  claimed  her  because  he  wanted  to  extricate  us  both  from 
what  he  called  misery  and  wickedness.  Oh,  what  despair  I  was 
in  while  I  believed  I  was  really  his  daughter ! " 

"You  believed  it?"  exclaimed  I;  "  how  could  that  be  if  it 
was  not  so?" 

"  I  knew  nothing,"  she  said,  "  I  never  heard  his  name  till  the 
day  on  which  he  came  to  take  us  away  from  dear  Monna  Giulia, 
with  whom  we  were  so  happy.  I  believe"  (lowering  her  voice) 
"  my  mother  had  asked  before  she  died  that  we  were  never  to 
be  told  anything.  We  never  asked  quest  ions — why  should  we  ? 
we  were  happy  and  free,  and  we  wanted  to  know  no  more.  I 
think  my  aunt  would  have  told  us,  if  it  had  depended  on  her. 
I  look  back,  and  am  sure  that  she  felt  such  anger  about  her 
sister's  wrongs,  that  she  would  have  wished  to  teach  us  to  hate 
him.  But  she  always  did  what  her  husband  wished,  and  he 
had,  oh!  such  a  gentle,  generous  heart!  There  is  only  one 
other  heart  like  it.  I  look  back  a  long,  long  way,  and  remember 
my  aunt  one  morning,  flushed  and  angry,  going  to  him  with  an 
open  letter.  I  remember  they  read  it  together,  and  she  said, 
'  Those  children  ought  to  know — at  least  when  they  are  older.' 
'Ifo,  no/  he  said — the  words  stayed  with  me  though  I  did  not 
understand  them — '  never  put  bitterness  into  a  child's  or  a 
woman's  heart.'  He  saw  me  looking  up  from  my  play  and 
listening,  because  I  knew  they  were  talking  about  us,  and  he 
called  me  to  him  and  put  his  hand  upon  my  head.  '  Maude,* 
said  he,  '  don't  you  often  boast  that  Uncle  llossetti  is  a  brave 
soldier  ?' — '  Yes,'  cried  I, '  and  you  are  a  brave  soldier — every- 
body says  so; — don't  say  you  are  not ! ' — ' 1  am,'  he  replied, 
smiling,  '  and  I  like  you  to  know  it.  I  have  been  in  thirteen 
battles,  and  I  have  eleven  wounds — '  '  Yes,'  I  interrupted  him ; 
'  and  you  nearly  died  so  many  times,  and  there  is  that  great  scar 
on  youV-/orehead  which  I  always  kiss  when  I  say  good-night.' 
He  lifted  me  on  his  knee,  and  placed  my  hand  on  the  scar ; 
'There  it  is/  he  said,  'the  old  friend!    Now  I  want  you,  all 
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your  life  long,  when  you  remember  that  scar  and  the  others, 
and  when  you  feel  so  proud  that  Uncle  Rossetti  was  brave,  to 
remember  what  Uncle  Rossetti  says  to  you  now.  And  this  is 
what  he  says  to  you — Keep  your  heart  gentle ! ' " 

She  stopped  short.  She  had  told  this  history  in  a  low,  mur- 
muring voice,  with  eyes  fixed  and  filling  with  tears,  as  if  she 
saw  before  her  the  picture  which  memory  was  calling  up.  As 
she  paused,  she  turned  to  me  and  added  suddenly — 

"  I  know  what  you  are  thinking ! " 

"  What  do  you  suppose  I  am  thinking  ?" 

"  You  are  wondering  that,  if  I  was  so  trained,  I  should  have 
grown  up  so — so — im-gentle.  But,  indeed,  I  wasn't  so  while  I 
was  with  them.  I  had  always  a  violent  temper ;  they  knew 
that,  and  they  used  to  allow  for  it,  and  I  think  I  should  have 
conquered  it  at  last.  But  I  have  been  driven  mad  since  I  was 
taken  away  from  them.  And  then,  too,  you  must  remember, 
Uncle  Rossetti  was  so  little  with  us.  It  was  only  now  and  then 
I  had  those  sweet  lessons.  And  Aunt  Maude  was  very  different. 
I  loved  her,  and  she  was  good  to  me,  but  I  never  thought  she 
was  gentle.  I  think  women  sometimes  grow  fierce  just  because 
they  are  not  able  to  act — it  is  so  terrible  to  be  helpless." 

"  But  if  you  believed  yourself  to  be  Mr.  Langley's  daughter," 
said  I,  steadily  pursuing  the  matter-of-fact  line  of  my  investiga- 
tions through  the  bewildering  play  of  light  and  colour  in  which 
her  memories  entangled  it,  "  what  caused  you  to  think — to 
discover  that  you  are  not  ?  " 

"  Marco  told  me,"  said  she,  looking  down. 

The  whole  thing  was  clear  to  me  now.  This  worthless  adven- 
turer had  imposed  upon  her.  All  tallied  with  Mr.  Langley's 
statements.  After  he  had  brought  her  away,  this  Marco  had 
contrived  for  a  time  to  establish  a  communication  with  her,  and 
she,  naturally  enough,  had  accepted  with  unquestioning  faith 
whatever  he  told  her.  She  had  been  miserable,  rebellious, 
violent.  They  had  attempted  to  control  her  by  manoeuvres  and 
intrigues,  having  failed  in  the  attempt  to  do  so  by  direct  authority. 
I  pitied  them  all.  I  remembered  my  first  sight  of  Maude ;  I 
recalled  her  face  and  her  attitude  as  she  sat  in  the  window  while 
I  was  making  acquaintance  with  her  younger  sister,  and  I 
thought  how  entirely  they  expressed  the  angry,  helpless  despair 
which  she  must  have  felt.  I  transferred  her  in  fancy  from  that 
London  drawing-room  and  those  incessant  restraints  to  the  back 
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of  a  wild  horse  of  the  prairies,  or  to  the  shores  of  some  Italian 
lake  in  the  warm,  transparent  evening -time,  with  Marco  hy  her 
side ;  and  I  almost  wondered  that  she  had  preserved  her  reason. 
But  what  hope  was  there  for  the  future  ?  Little  enough.  Since 
I  had  heard  her  history  my  hopes  had  greatly  diminished.  She 
might  be  saved — in  fact,  she  must  be  saved — from  the  utter  ruin 
of  an  alliance  with  the  reckless  criminal  who  was  pursuing  her 
and  who,  if  he  could  be  kept  aloof  for  a  little  while,  would  pro- 
bably spare  us  any  further  trouble  by  finishing  his  own  career 
in  some  appropriate  and  satisfactory  manner.  But  how  was  she 
to  live  the  only  life  possible  for  her,  and  be  either  good  or  happy 
in  it? 

There  was  only  one  course  for  me  to  pursue.  I  must  try  to 
win  her  confidence  more  fully,  and  to  wean  her  from  the  worship 
of  her  false  god,  and  I  must  labour  to  bring  about  a  better 
understanding  between  her  father  and  herself.  I  thought  that 
I  would  advise  him  to  open  his  heart  to  her.  It  might  produce 
a  great  effect  on  her  generous  nature  to  be  told  the  history  of 
his  early  trials,  and  of  her  mother's  misconduct.  Following  out 
the  first  part  of  my  scheme,  I  began  to  encourage  her  to  talk  to 
me  about  Marco,  that  I  might  put  in  here  and  there  a  qualifying 
or  questioning  word.  It  was  much  like  throwing  tiny  pebbles 
into  the  "  arrowy  Khone  "  with  the  hope  of  stopping  its  course ! 
Maude  was  in  a  soft  mood  that  morning ;  the  remembrances  on 
which  she  had  been  dwelling  had  touched  her ;  the  indomitable 
reserve  was  not  indeed  conquered,  but  it  was  asleep  for  a  little 
while,  and  she  did  not  resist  my  efforts  to  draw  her  into  conver- 
sation on  the  one  subject  hitherto  so  carefully  avoided.  She 
spoke  with  deep  blushes,  with  averted  face,  with  quickened 
breath,  but  still  she  spoke. 

"  Yes;  he  was  wounded  when  he  was  quite  a  boy,  at  Monte- 
video, and  had  to  be  left  behind  when  his  father  went  to  Italy. 
He  was  three  years  recovering.  I  was  a  little  child,  and  used 
to  play  about  his  room,  and  fancy  that  I  was  helping  to  nurse 
him.  Then  when  he  began  to  get  out  of  doors,  he  was  still  not 
strong,  and  I  used  to  lead  him  about — and  then  he  grew  quite 
strong,  and  he  used  to  play  with  me  and  teach  me.  Do  you 
know  how  he  was  wounded  ?    Then  I'll  tell  you." 

She  stopped  a  moment,  and  then  went  on  again,  with 
heightened  colour  and  heaving  breast. 

"  They  had  made  a  sally,  and  they  were  returning,  when  ho 
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looked  back  and  saw  one  of  his  comrades— a  boy  as.  young  as 
himself — who  had  fallen  by  the  way,  shot  through  the  leg. 
He  did  not  hesitate  a  moment ;  he  ran  back  to  fetch  him,  under 
the  enemy's  fire,  almost  into  his  lines.  He  brought  the  poor 
boy  in  on  his  back,  and  then  dropped.  They  thought  he  was 
dead." 

"  Did  he  tell  you  that  story  himself?"  asked  I. 

"  He!"  cried  she,  turning  to  me  in  boundless  astonishment. 
"  He  would  never  speak  of  anything  he  did  himself !  All  tbe 
Italian  legion  knew  it  and  talked  of  it!" 

My  next  attempt  was  not  more  successful. 

"  I  suppose,"  said  I,  "  Marco  grew  up  with  as  few  advantages 
as  yourself.    I  suppose  he  had  no  education." 

"  Oh ! "  she  exclaimed,  "  he  was  not  like  me ;  his  father 
taught  him,  and  he  loved  study.  He  knew  mathematics  and 
languages,  and  a  great  deal  more.  He  used  to  teach  me  a  little 
sometimes.  Ah!"  (coming  close  to  my  side)  "how  I  wish  you 
knew  him !  I  cannot  show  you  what  he  is — so  gentle,  so  noble, 
and  with  no  faults!  Going  from  him  to  them  was  like  going 
out  of  the  pure  fresh  air  of  the  mountains  into  a  London  theatre 
to  breathe  gas  and  smoke.  You  do  not  know  what  it  makes  of 
a  man  to  live  the  life  he  lived,  having  no  self  in  it,  but  always 
working  and  always  ready  to  die  for  his  country  and  his  people. 
Patriots  are  always  gentle." 

She  said  the  last  words  with  a  quiet  air  of  decision,  as  if  she 
were  acquainting  me  with  a  fact  in  natural  history.  I  had  not 
taken  much  by  my  motion,  certainly. 

We  had  reached  Clytha,  and  I  was  glad  to  sit  down  and  rest 
at  the  mill.  I  was  tired,  and  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  felt 
a  little  faint.  Maude  was  eager  in  her  care  of  me,  and  tried 
almost  to  force  the  people  of  the  house  to  acknowledge  that  they 
had  a  pony  or  a  donkey  which  would  carry  me  home.  The 
bustle  attendant  upon  my  slight  indisposition  put  the  thought  of 
the  question  I  had  come  to  ask  out  of  my  head  for  the  moment, 
but  before  I  went  away  I  remembered  it. 

"  Have  you  any  lodgers,  Mrs.  Prichard?"  asked  I. 

"  Lodgers,  ma'am?  No  surely — did  you  hear  I  had?"  was 
her  surprised  answer. 

"  No ;  but  I  saw  a  lad  in  the  valley  the  other  evening,  who 
seemed  to  be  out  on  a  fishing  or  shooting  excursion,  and  I  was 
wondering  where  he  could  lodge." 
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"  Likely,. ma'am,  he's  with  Colonel  Sey ton's  new  gamekeeper. 
I  know  there's  a  young  boy  with  him,  and  a  saucy  tongue  he 
has.  Well,  it's  a  wonder  to  me  how  they  spends  their  whole  day 
in  killing  live  things  for  fun,  and  then  goes  home  at  night  and 
thinks  themselves  Christians." 

"  It's  nature,"  said  I,  smiling. 

"  Men's  nature,  it  is,"  she  answered ;  "  women  'ud  scorn  it. 
There's  that  old  Gwythyr — I  ask  your  pardon  for  making  an 
example  of  him,  since  he  belongs  to  you,  but  an  example  he  is — 
he's  never  comfortable  except  when  he's  putting  something  to 
death,  or  tellin'  how  he  did  it.  That's  the  way  with  sportsmen : 
when  they  can't  kill,,  they  likes  to  talk  about  killin'.  And  yet, 
if  you  was  to  even,  them  to  butchers,  they'd  think  you  was 
insultin'  'em!" 

"  Well — there  is  a  little  difference — " 

"  Much  the  difference  that  there  is  between  soldiers  and 
murderers,"  interrupted  she ;  "  the  first  does  it  for  duty,  and  for 
earnin'  of  their  livelihood,  and  the  last  does  it  because  they 
likes  iL" 

A  shout  of  laughter  responded  to  this  sentiment,  and  the  face 
of  my  friend,  the  young  fisherman,  was  thrust  in  at  the  window. 

"  Bravo ! — that's  right — say  it  again  !"  cried  he. 

"  If  I  was  to  say  it  twenty  times  a  day  it  wouldn't  be  no  use 
to  you,  nor  no  comfort  to  me,  'cep'n'  the  minute's  relief,"  retorted 
she.  "  Wastin.'  good  words  on  such  as  you  is  like  wastin'  pence 
on  a  downright  pauper — they  just  goes  as  they  comes,  and  Tie 
comes  to  the  work'us  in  spite  of  'em." 

The  person  addressed — I  am  still  without  a  name  for  him — 
walked  into  the  room  while  she  was  speaking,  and  deliberately 
seated  himself  in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  Mrs.  Prichard,  who 
was  the  only  inhabitant  of  the  valley  sufficiently  civilised  to  speak 
English,  was  a  thoroughly  good-hearted  woman.  Her  ruling 
passion  was  a  love  of  animals ;  and  the  tribe  of  halt,  blind,  and 
sickly  which  she  had  assembled  around  her,  and  taught  gradually 
to  live  together  in  harmony,  might  really  have  constituted  a 
"  happy  family."  There  was  a  blind  raven,  and  a  lame  partridge 
(saved  with  difficulty  from  Colonel  Seyton  and  his  dogs),  a  hedge- 
hog, a  squirrel,  several  worn-out  dogs,  and  cats  without  number. 
Two  of  the  latter  animals,  who  had  been  reposing  before  the  fire 
in  profound  peace  and  comfort,  undisturbed  by  our  presence, 
gathered  themselves  up  on  the  entrance  of  the  new  comer,  and 
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after  regarding  him  with  that  expression  of  unearthly  malevo- 
lence proper  to  the  eyes  of  cats,  set  up  their  backs,  uttered 
several  prolonged  miauls,  which  sounded  as  if  the  whole  of  their 
internal  machinery  was  coming  to  pieces,  and  sneaked  off  into 
corners,  disdaining  their  enemy's  attempts  to  coax  them  into  a 
temporary  truce. 

"Look  at  that,  now!"  cried  Mrs.  Prichard,  contemplating 
her  cats  with  sincere  admiration.  "  Did  you  ever  see  such 
knowledge  ?  And  after  that,  people  '11  venture  to  say  man's  the 
cleverest  of  creatures !  Why,  any  fool  can  take  a  man  in,  by 
getting  up  early  and  speaking  a  little  soft — but  Solomon  his- 
Belf  couldn't  take  in  a  cat !  They  knows — they  knows ;  you 
may  coax  'em  till  you're  half  choked,  but  you'll  not  get  so  much 
as  a  smile  out  of  'em." 

"  It's  only  your  cats  that  are  so  hard-hearted,"  replied  the 
boy ;  "  I  believe  you  don't  give  them  enough  to  eat,  and  that 
spoils  their  tempers." 

"  Not  enough  to  eat !"  cried  she,  in  shrill  amazement ;  "you 
may  live  to  be  thankful  for  their  leavin's !  Why,  them  cats 
thinks  they're  the  head  of  all  things.  Not  another  beast  in  the 
house  gets  drop  or  bit  till  they  are  satisfied — they'll  be  sittin' 
down  to  table  afore  me,  who's  better  than  a  mother  to  'em,  next, 
I  do  believe." 

"  You  should  teach  them  better  manners,  Mrs.  Prichard,"  said 
her  tormentor ;  "  you're  letting  them  grow  up  round  you  like 
so  many  bears,  and,  take  my  word  for  it,  they'll  wring  your 
maternal  heart  some  day." 

"A  fine  authority  you  are  upon  manners!"  retorted  she; 
"  sitting  down  in  the  presence  of  ladies  with  your  hat  on.  Talk 
of  cats!    Even  the  hedgehog  'ud  be  above  that." 

He  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  for  the  first  time  became  aware  of 
our  presence.  Apologies  ensued,  and  were  followed  on  his 
part  by  such  a  very  prompt  and  determined  attempt  to  improve 
his  acquaintance  with  Maude,  that  I  was  bound  to  cut  it  short 
at  once.  Though  still  feeling  languid  and  tired,  I  insisted  upon 
taking  leave  of  Mrs.  Prichard  and  setting  off  for  Pare  Rhaiader 
without  delay.  I  could  not,  however,  prevent  our  young  friend 
from  escorting  us,  but  I  made  myself  so  conspicuously  ungra- 
cious that  he  was  disheartened,  and  wished  us  good-bye  at  the 
end  of  the  first  mile. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

COME. 

What  a  night  I  passed!  I  believed  that  Mrs.  Prichard's 
menagerie  was  transferred  to  my  bedroom,  and  that  it  was 
necessary  for  me  to  lie  in  one  fixed  and  particularly  uncomfort- 
able position,  in  order  to  secure  myself  from  having  my  eyes 
picked  out  by  the  partridge.  I  thought  that  the  young  stranger 
was  sitting  at  the  foot  of  my  beef,  fishing,  and  that  every  time 
he  threw  his  line  I  was  in  danger  of  being  hooked.  I  saw 
Gwythyr  busily  employed  in  tuning  a  piano,  till  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  Mr.  Langley,  who  addressed  me  with  the  utmost 
indignation,  and  inquired  how  I  dared  to  tolerate  such  a  pro- 
ceeding in  the  house  of  Maude.  "  Do  you  not  know,"  he  asked 
furiously,  "that  Gwythyr  is  nothing  better  than  an  Italian 
patriot  after  all  ?"  Over  and  over  again  I  repeated  to  myself 
the  words,  "  nothing  better  than  an  Italian  patriot,"  till  at  last  I 
became  dimly  conscious  that  I  was  saying  them  aloud,  and  that 
Maude  was  stooping  over  me  with  a  startled  face.  Daylight 
came,  and  I  knew  that  I  had  had  a  sharp  attack  of  fever  in  the 
night ;  I  was  exhausted  and  my  limbs  ached,  but  my  head  was 
clear,  and  I  hoped  that  the  worst  was  over.  Of  course  I  did 
not  attempt  to  get  up ;  indeed,  I  felt  sick  and  giddy  if  I  only 
lifted  my  head  from  the  pillow.  I  managed,  however,  to  read 
and  understand  my  letters  when  the  post-bag  arrived.  It  con- 
tained, as  I  expected,  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Langley  to  me.  but  I 
was  a  little  surprised  when  I  found  in  the  envelope  that  same 
auspicious-looking  foreign  epistle  which  I  had  sent  up  for 
inspection,  and  which  was  now  returned  to  me.  These  were 
the  instructions  conveyed  to  me  in  Mrs.  Langley  s  minute 
sloping  characters,  with  the  longest  tails  and  heads  that  ever 
were  attached  to  human  handwriting : — 

"Dear  Miss  Derwent,— 

"In  Mr.  Langley's  absence,  I  avail  myself  of  the- 
opportunity  of  your  kind  letter  by  informing  you  that  you  arc 
perfectly  at  liberty  to  prosecute  your  acquaintance  with  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  Seyton,  who  are  in  every  way  desirable  associates  in 
birth  and  position  :  and  the  difficulties  being  happily  at  an  end 
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concerning  Miss  Langley — at  least  as  far  as  regards  external 
temptations,  as  you  will  perceive  by  the  enclosed  letter — I 
doubt  not  that  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  transfer  this  letter  to 
Miss  Langley,  and  I  hope  that  she  will  bear  it  in  a  right  spirit; 
no  greater  comfort,  I  am  sure,  can  be  derived  for  her  than  she 
will  enjoy  from  your  presence  and  sympathy  in  her  trial.  Mr. 
Langley  will,  I  am  sure,  communicate  with  you  very  shortly, 
with  much  pleasure,  in  the  new  arrangements,  and  will  probably 
result  in  your  returning  with  Miss  Langley  to  the  bosom  of  her 
family  at  an  earlier  period  than  we  agreed  upon,  from  not  anti- 
cipating what  has  occurred.  My  daughter  Bertha  unites  in  all 
that  is  kind;  and  hoping  that  you  have  escaped  colds  this 
severe  weather,  with  our  love  to  Maude,  believe  me  very  sin- 
cerely yours, 

. "  Agatha  Langley." 

I  could  not  help  thinking,  as  I  finished  this  document,  that 
there  was  something  in  common  between  Mrs.  Langley  and  thaw, 
refined  Irvine,  and  the  idea  recurred  which  had  often  crossed 
my  mind  of  late,  that  Maude  had  certainly  not  fallen  into  good 
hands.  I  turned  with  interest  to  the  enclosure.  I  felt  that  I 
ought  not  to  read  it  before  giving  it  to  Maude,  but  the  terms 
in  which  it  was  mentioned  in  Mrs.  Langley 's  letter  irresistibly 
impelled  me  to  do  so.  If  this  poor  girl,  for  whom  I  now  felt  a 
degree  of  interest,  pity,  and  affection,  which  I  can  scarcely 
describe,  was  to  receive  some  great  shock,  to  endure  some 
severe  trial,  as  Mrs.  Langley's  words  seemed  to  imply,  it  was 
important  that  I  should  know  what  she  was  about  to  suffer.  She 
might  shut  herself  up  again  in  that  armour  of  reserve  which 
had  so  long  resisted  me  and  so  slowly  given  way ;  she  might 
relapse  into  a  hopelessly  morbid  state  of  feeling.  I  thought 
that  I  had  now  considerable  influence  over  her,  and  I  could  not 
feel  that  I  should  be  justified  in  depriving  myself  of  the  chance 
of  consoling  and  supporting  her  in  her  trouble,  and  perhaps 
guiding  her  sorrow  into  a  healthy  channel.  So  I  read  the  note 
— not  without  scruples  of  conscience — yet  convinced  that  on 
the  whole  I  was  doing  right.    It  was  very  brief : — 

"  I  am  to  go,  diletta  mia,  as  I  told  you.  Addio,  addio/  per- 
haps not  to  meet  again,  certainly  not  for  a  year.  I  do  not 
know  if  I  can  write ;  I  am  afraid  not.    I  can  only  say  addio  ! 
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Do  not  forget  me.  Sometimes  think  of  that  last  happy  evening 
in  the  little  alcove  by  the  river ;  do  you  remember  what  hap- 
pened at  five  o'clock  ?    I  shall  never  forget  it. 

"  Yours  till  death, 

"  Marco." 

I  was  spared  any  long  hesitation  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
breaking  this  farewell  to  Maude.  She  came  to  my  bedside  just 
as  I  finished  reading  it,  and  asked  anxiously  whether  her  letter 
had  been  sent  back  to  her. 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  see  it  has !  it  is  in  your  hand.  Give  it  me,  give 
it  me !  don't  make  me  wait.  Oh !  friend,  was  it  right  in  you 
to  read  it  first?" 

Such  an  accent  of  reproach  in  these  last  words,  as  if  she  had 
expected  better  things  of  me !  "  Dear  Maude,"  said  I,  still 
withholding  it,  "  I  had  no  right,  I  confess ;  but  forgive  me  ;  I 
only  read  it  because  I  knew  it  was  to  give  you  pain,  and  I  want 
0o  help  you  to  bear  the  pain  if  I  can." 

"  No  pain  comes  for  me  from  that  hand,"  answered  she, 
taking  the  letter  from  me  and  kissing  the  words  before  she  read 
them.  I  watched  her  in  the  greatest  anxiety,  but  her  face  was 
impenetrable.  I,  at  least,  could  read  nothing  in  it  but  eager- 
ness to  comprehend.  She  did  not  give  me  much  opportunity 
for  studying  her  countenance.  She  thrust  the  paper  into  her 
bosom  as  soon  as  she  had  read  it,  and  ran  out  of  the  room.  In 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  she  returned,  kissed  me,  said  hurriedly, 
"  Don't  let  us  talk  about  it,  please,"  and  proposed  to  read  to 
me.  I  thought  it  best  to  follow  her  lead  in  the  first  instance. 
If  I  should  perceive  that  she  was  putting  too  violent  a  con- 
straint upon  herself,  I  could  easily  break  it  down.  It  is  my 
principle  to  allow  those  who  are  in  sorrow  to  choose  their  own 
mode  of  bearing  it  as  freely  as  possible.  If  people  have  a  right 
to  anything  in  this  world,  surely  they  have  a  right  to  the  exer- 
cise of  undisturbed  dominion  over  their  own  griefs. 

So  I  set  myself  to  watch  Maude  as  closely  as  my  aching 
head  permitted ;  not  opposing  her,  but  resolving  to  try  to  lead 
her  gently  into  another  path  if  she  seemed  to  be  going  wrong. 
But  never  was  a  woman  more  thoroughly  baffled  than  I  during 
that  weary  day.  She  nursed  me  with  the  most  endearing  ten- 
derness, scarcely  leaving  me  for  a  moment ;  devising  a  thousand 
plans  for  my  amusement  or  relief,  trying  to  tempt  me  with  deli- 
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eacies  of  food,  which  I  obstinately  rejected ;  or  of  drink,  which 
I  eagerly  welcomed ;  and,  above  all,  showing  to  me  in  every 
look,  tone,  and  gesture,  that  quick  instinct  of  sympathy  which 
I  have  mentioned  as  one  of  her  gifts,  and  which  makes  every 
service  a  delight  to  those  who  receive  as  well  as  to  those  who 
pay  it.  But  whether  she  read,  or  spoke,  or  was  silent ;  whether 
she  sat  beside  me,  or  moved  away  from  me ;  in  all  the  details 
of  her  attendance  upon  me,  in  every  occupation,  in  every  atti- 
tude, her  downcast  eyes  seemed  to  me  to  be  dancing  with  sup- 
pressed delight,  her  lips  to  be  restraining  or  concealing  a  smile. 
I  almost  fancied  that  my  own  feverishness  deceived  me,  and 
that  I  was  imagining  what  I  did  not  see.  I  raised  myself  on 
my  elbow  to  look  at  her,  but  she  turned  away  her  face.  Not 
once  did  she  meet  my  eyes  fully  and  fairly.  She  seemed  rest- 
less, but  evidently  controlled  herself,  lest  she  should  disturb  me. 
Two  or  three  times  she  came  to  my  bedside  suddenly,  as  if  she 
were  about  to  speak,  and,  in  the  very  act  of  unclosing  her  lips, 
impressed  me  irresistibly  with  the  idea  that  she  was  not  saying 
that  which  she  had  come  to  say,  but  something  else  substituted 
for  it  at  the  moment;  and  always  there  was  that  subdued 
brightness  in  her  face — that  strange,  mysterious  expression. 
More  and  more  I  became  convinced,  as  the  day  passed  on,  that 
it  was  not  painful  excitement,  that  it  was  not  strenuous  effort ; 
but  that  it  was,  as  I  had  thought  before,  when  the  letter  first 
arrived — hope — intense,  expectant,  confident  hope.  I  told  my- 
self that  I  was  not  fully  in  possession  of  my  faculties  of  obser- 
vation ;  that  I  was  deceiving  and  bewildering  myself ;  but  in 
vain.  The  conviction  forced  itself  upon  me  with  increasing 
strength,  that  she  was  not  suffering,  and  that  something,  I  could 
not  guess  what,  was  about  to  happen. 

As  twilight  fell  she  left  me  for  \  few  minutes,  saying  some- 
thing about  tea  which  I  did  not  perfectly  hear.  She  came  back 
with  her  hat  and  shawl  on,  stopped  for  one  second  at  the  foot 
of  my  bedrid  not  loA  at  me,  but  said  rapidly,  "  Forgive  me ; 
I  can't  deceive  you  wfiile  you  are  ill;  I  am  going  to  him  now;" 
and  ran  out  of  the  rc^m  with  the  speed  of  a  chased  hare  before 
I  had  time  to  gatherjfhe  meaning  of  her  words. 

I  was  ready  to  faint.  What  could  I  do  ?  Where  was  she 
gone  ?  I  stretched  my  hand  towards  the  bell,  but  it  was  beyond 
ray  reach.  I  tried  to  control  my  emotion,  mental  and  bodily, 
and  to  get  mastery  over  myself ;  not  to  tremble,  not  to  gasp  for 
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breath,  not  to  let  my  head  throb  and  swim  in  this  distracting 
manner;  but  to  be  calm,  to  understand  what  had  happened, 
and  what  must  now  be  done.  The  clock  struck  five.  What 
was  it  that  I  had  heard  about  five  o'clock  this  very  day  ?  It 
came  upon  me  then.  Five  o'clock  was  the  hour  named  in 
Marco's  note ;  the  hour  of  their  last  meeting,  to  be  remembered 
for  ever.  It  was  a  ruse  preconcerted  with  Maude,  and  under- 
stood by  her.  Five  o'clock,  and  the  little  alcove  by  the  river 
side !  I  knew  that  little  alcove  well.  Maude  and  I  often  sat 
there.  It  was  a  most  secluded  place ;  not  visible  from  any  part 
of  our  own  grounds,  though  it  might  be  seen  from  the  other 
side  of  the  river.  It  was  down  among  the  rocks,  approachable 
only  by  a  steep  winding  path,  partly  cut  into  steps,  which 
descended  from  the  garden  to  the  river's  edge,  and  after  pro- 
ceeding for  two  or.  three  hundred  yards,  almost  on  a  level  with 
the  water,  suddenly  mounted  again  and  brought  you  to  the 
entrance  of  a  little  nest  some  twenty  feet  higher  up,  arched  and 
guarded  by  natural  blocks  of  stone,  wreathed  with  moss  and  ivy, 
and  having  just  standing  ground  enough  in  front  of  it  to  allow 
you  to  enter  without  inconvenience.  The  view  from  the  seat 
within  was  a  lovely  vignette  of  rock,  wood,  and  water,  backed 
by  the  precipitous  rise  of  the  opposite  hill.  I  saw  the  place 
before  me,  and  felt,  with  a  sinking  of  the  heart,  that  they  were 
there  together,  at  this  very  moment.  I  gathered  up  my  quiver- 
ing limbs,  and  with  difficulty  got  out  of  bed ;  but  when  I  was 
about  to  ring,  I  checked  myself.  Gould  I  loose  Irvine  upon 
them  ?  Could  I  expose  and  disgrace  Maude,  and  undo  in  a 
moment  the  work  and  the  hope  of  six  months  ?  No,  it  was 
impossible.  If  I  had  strength  enough  to  leave  my  bed,  I  had, 
or  I  must  compel  myself  to  have,  strength  to  do  more.  It  was 
my  post,  my  charge,  my  duty,  to  protect  Maude,  and  I  must 
neither  abandon  it  nor  delegate  it  to  another.  I  must  follow 
her  myself. 

I  began  to  dress  as  quickly  as  I  could.  Shall  I  ever  forget 
the  horrors  of  that  toilette — the  unspeakable  weariness  and 
painfulness  of  it  ?  I  was  in  such  a  state  of  body  that  I  could 
not  move  a  finger  without  making  my  head  swim :  merely  to 
stand  or  sit  still  was  distressing  to  me  in  the  extreme ;  looking 
steadily  at  any  object  brought  a  sense  of  torment  to  me.  The 
successive  efforts  which  I  had  to  make  in  order  to  collect  and 
put  on  my  clothes  seemed  more  than  I  could  bear.  Several 
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times  I  sat  or  sank  down  upon  the  ground  with  a  feeling  that  I 
could  do  no  more,  and  then  lashed  myself  into  action  again  by 
the  thought  of  what  I  must  do.  Once  I  longed  so  intensely 
to  get  back  into  bed  and  plunge  my  head  into  the  pillow, 
that  I  really  thought  the  longing  would  conquer  me.  Some- 
how, nevertheless — and  with  extraordinary  quickness  too — I 
did  succeed  in  dressing  myself;  and  by  the  time  the  operation 
was  over,  strong  excitement  had  overpowered  physical  distress 
and  languor,  and  though  my  head  throbbed  violently,  and  toy 
limbs  were  unsteady,  I  was  able  to  support  myself,  and  I 
walked  down  stairs,  with  suffering,  certainly,  but  with  very  little 
difficulty. 

I  was  afraid  of  awakening  suspicion  in  the  servants,  so  I 
determined  to  go  through  the  drawing-room  into  the  garden — if 
I  had  gone  out  at  the  house-door  I  must  have  passed  the  windows 
of  their  sitting-room,  where  they  were  probably  all  assembling  for 
tea  at  that  moment.    The  drawing-room  door  stood  half  open. 
I  looked  cautiously  in,  and  saw  the  housemaid  sweeping  up  the 
ashes  on  the  hearth  and  putting  candles  ready  to  be  lighted  on 
the  table,  before  she  went  away  to  her  companions.  She  looked 
towards  the  windows,  as  if  doubting  whether  she  should  close 
shutters  and  draw  curtains  at  once,  but  there  was  still  that 
pleasant  half-light  from  the  sky  which  we  were  in  the  habit  of 
enjoying  to  the  last,  so  she  merely  gave  a  few  finishing  touches 
to  the  chairs  and  table -ornaments,  and  came  out  of  the  room 
humming  a  low  song  to  herself.    I  drew  back  into  the  darkest 
corner  of  the  hall,  where  there  were  some  cloaks  hanging  up, 
and  happily  escaped  observation  as  she  passed.    This  momen- 
tary pause  reminded  me  that  I  was  hardly  enough  wrapped  up 
to  encounter  the  evening  air,  so  as  soon  as  the  door  of  the 
servants'  parlour  was  fairly  closed  behind  her,  I  took  down  a 
cloak,  and  covered  myself  with  it  as  warmly  as  I  could.  Then 
I  went  quickly  through  the  drawing-room,  opened  the  window 
— hardly  thinking  of  my  own  physical  condition  till  the  difficulty 
which  I  found  in  undoing  the  bolt  reminded  me  how  unsteady 
my  hands  were — and  stepped  out  upon  the  lawn,  feeling  the 
grass  cold  against  my  feet,  though  the  freshness  of  the  per- 
fectly motionless  air  upon  my  face  seemed  rather  to  revive  than 
chill  me. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

MET. 

• 

I  havb  already  described  the  position  of  Pare  Rhaiader  house. 
It  stood  on  a  natural  terrace,  which  was  laid  out  in  lawn  and 
flower  beds,  and  from  the  edge  of  which  the  ground  everywhere 
sank  abruptly  till  it  reached  the  banks  of  the  river.  Rocks  and 
woods  covered  the  Bides  of  this  precipitous  slope.  The  entrance 
to  the  path  which  I  was  now  going  to  descend  lay  so  far  to  the 
right  of  the  drawing-room  front,  that,  as  the  valley  curved 
round  the  elevation  on  which  the  house  stood,  this  entrance  was 
not  visible  from  the  windows  themselves.  The  path  was  among 
rocks,  and,  as  I  said  before,  was  very  steep  and  partly  cut  into 
steps.  The  woods  of  Pare  Rhaiader  lay  to  the  left,  where  the 
valley  widened ;  the  first  descent  into  them  was  also  very  steep, 
and  many  blocks  and  miniature  precipices  of  moss-grown  rock 
were  to  be  found  among  the  stems  of  the  trees ;  there  was  but 
little  undergrowth,  and  though  the  woodland  paths  had  been 
much  neglected,  the  ground  was,  from  its  natural  arrangement, 
capable  of  being  traversed  in  almost  every  direction. 

When  I  was  far  enough  advanced  across  the  lawn  to  see  the 
opening  among  the  rocks  for  which  I  was  making,  I  came  to  a 
sudden  pause.  I  was  absolutely  certain  that  I  saw  a  figure 
move  across  the  entrance  to  the  path ;  I  saw  it  only  for  a 
moment,  but  there  was  quite  light  enough  to  make  me  sure  that 
I  had  seen  it,  and  I  scudded  away  in  an  opposite  direction, 
fearing  to  be  discovered  myself,  and  resolving  in  a  moment 
upon  a  change  of  tactics.  One  of  two  things  was  clear  to  me : 
either  Gwythyr  was  on  the  watch,  or  Maude  and  her  lover  had 
provided  themselves  with  a  sentinel.  Whether  friend  or  foe 
was  in  the  path,  I  was  equally  determined  not  to  meet  him. 
My  anxiety  to  shield  Maude  from  exposure  was  almost  as  strong 
as  my  determination  to  do  my  own  duty  by  her,  and  prevent  or 
recall  her  from  any  failure  in  hers.  I  felt  sure  that  I  could  make 
my  way  through  the  woods  and  get  into  the  path  at  a  lower  point. 
I  ran  round  the  house  towards  the  left  as  fast  as  I  could,  till  I 
was  far  enough  to  be  able  to  cross  the  open  ground  unseen.  I 
effected  the  crossing,  keeping  my  face  turned  towards  the  path', 
and  ascertaining  that  its  entrance  was  not  to  be  seen  from  any 
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part  of  the  ground  which  I  now  traversed.  Once  over  the 
edge  of  the  platform  and  within  the  belt  of  trees,  I  kept  as 
close  to  the  outskirts  of  the  wood  as  possible,  till  I  had  reached 
the  nearest  point  to  the  path  which  I  thought  safe.  Then  I 
turned  and  struck  downwards  through  the  trees,  keeping  well 
to  the  right,  and  calculating  that  I  should  come  out  among  the 
rocks  about  half-way  down  the  .descent,  where  more  than  one 
turning  would  separate  me  effectually  from  the  top  of  the  path. 
The  wood  was  darker  than  I  expected,  but  the  way  was  not 
difficult,  and  I  supported  myself  by  the  stems  of  the  trees. 
Two  or  three  times  I  had  to  diverge  a  little  in  order  to  avoid  a 
clump  of  brushwood  or  a  mass  of  stone,  but  I  kept  the  general 
direction  of  my  steps  steadily  before  my  mind,  and  made  up 
for  the  ground  which  I  was  compelled  to  lose  as  quickly  as 
possible.  I  found  that  there  was  a  slight  error  in  my  calcula- 
tions ;  and  when  I  got  fairly  out  among  the  rocks,  I  was  much 
nearer  the  river's  edge  than  I  intended  to  be,  and  so  much  in 
proportion  farther  off  from  the  path.  This  signified  little,  as  I 
had  now  light  to  guide  me.  I  made  my  way  along  the  banks, 
stopping  occasionally  to  take  breath,  but  on  the  whole  losing 
very  little  time.  Strange  to  say,  I  had  almost  lost  the  sense  of 
bodily  distress  which  impeded  me  so  greatly  at  first ;  anxiety 
and  rapid  exercise  had  fairly  conquered  it.  The  alcove  faced 
the  west,  so  that,  when  I  reached  the  foot  of  the  ascent  which 
led  up  to  it,  my  way  was  bright  with  the  glow  which  a  recent 
sunset  had  left.  As  I  came  out  of  the  deep  shadow  of  the 
winding  valley,  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  was  stepping  into  another 
world — a  world  of  warmth,  joy,  and  beauty,  which  I  must  not 
linger  to  enjoy.  And  the  picture  which  I  saw  for  one  moment 
when  I  had  climbed  the  path  and  stood  on  the  little  platform 
before  the  alcove — for  one  moment  only,  before  my  presence 
destroyed  it — accorded  well  with  the  scene. 

There  they  were — the  lovers!  I  had  followed  so  quickly 
that  they  could  not  have  been  many  minutes  together,  but  a 
lifetime  of  union  was  in  their  eyes.  She  was  close  to  his  heart, 
his  arm  being  clasped  about  her ;  at  the  moment  of  my  arrival 
she  was  bending  down  her  face,,  and  kissing  his  hand  with  a 
gesture  half  passionate,  half  playful.  I  dared  not  stay  to  con- 
template the  tenderness  with  which  he  looked  down  upon  her. 
But  in  that  instant  I  received,  without  the  power  of  resisting  it, 
a  sense  of  the  strength  of  the  bond  between  them,  and  the 
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intensity  of  their  happiness  in  each  other,  which  nothing  could 
afterwards  destroy.  I  could  not  help  seeing,  too,  that  he  was  a 
fine,  noble-looking  man ;  his  dark  face  was  doubtless  capable  of 
expressing  other  passions  less  pure  than  that  which  now  filled  it, 
but  at  the  moment  it  was  as  beautiful  as  hers.  When  they  saw 
me  they  started  asunder,  but  this  was  her  movement  only ;  he 
immediately  drew  her  back  to  him,  with  a  flash  of  the  eyes 
which  looked  a  little  dangerous. 

"  Maude,  you  must  come  with  me  directly,"  said  I,  panting 
for  breath,  as  I  leaned  against  the  rocky  side  of  the  alcove ; 
"  you  must  indeed." 

"  But  I  don't  think  she  will,"  answered  Marco,  quietly, 
letting  go  his  grasp,  and  putting  her  gently  from  him.  "  See  !** 
She  went  back  to  him  like  a  child  to  its  mother. 

"  Oh !  Maude,  my  love ! "  I  pleaded ;  "  you  know  this  is  so 
wrong.  How  can  you  bear  to  treat  me  in  this  manner?  I 
might  have  sent  the  others  to  bring  you  home,  but  I  could  not 
bear  to  distress  and  expose  you.  Will  you  not  come  with  me  ?*' 

There  was  conscious  powerlessness  in  my  accent  of  entreaty, 
for  the  silent  Maude  only  looked  up  into  her  lover's  face  while 
I  spoke  to  her,  and  I  felt  that  I  was  nothing  in  the  balance. 
She  simply  waited  to  know  what  he  would  do  or  say. 

"  Indeed,  dear  lady,"  said  he,  very  gently,  "  it  would  have 
been  better  to  send  the  others ;  it  would  have  made  no 
difference  to  me,  and  it  would  have  saved  you  trouble  and 
fatigue.    You  seem  so  tired ;  won't  you  rest  ?  " 

He  made  room  for  me  on  the  seat  as  he  spoke,  with  a  grave 
courtesy  that  was  almost  comic.  I  sank  down,  for  I  really  could 
not  stand.  My  nervous  agitation  took  the  form  of  anger,  and 
I  addressed  Maude  vehemently  : — 

"  Have  you  no  shame — no  principle  ?  Is  this  modest  ?  is 
it—?" 

"  Hush ! "  interrupted  Marco,  softly  laying  his  hand  upon  my 
mouth,  with  another  flash  of  his  remarkable  eyes ;  "  she  is  not 
to  be  spoken  to  in  that  manner." 

His  voice  was  very  low,  and  his  manner  very  quiet,  but  I 
felt  completely  subdued. 

"  She  is  very  kind  and  good,  Marco,"  murmured  Maude ; 
"  she  means  it  all  for  kindness — I  love  her." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  he,  in  a  deeper  tone,  and  looking  at  me  as  if  the 
words  ennobled  me  at  once  in  his  eyes.    "  Listen,  then.  You 
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think  it  kind  and  good  to  separate  us.  .  Some  one  has  deceived 
you,  and  made  you  believe  it  to  be  your  duty.  Well,  I  won't 
argue  ;  but  I  just  tell  you  that  you  can't  do  it.  No  one  can  do 
it.  It  is  impossible,  because  we  are  one.  Do  you  not  see  that 
she  is  mine,  and  that  I  have  her?  and  how  can  you  fancy  for  a 
moment  that  I  will  let  her  go  ?  " 

I  gathered  breath  and  courage  to  answer  him.  "I  don't 
know  you,"  said  I,  "  and  I  cannot  tell  what  your  views  of  duty 
are.  Perhaps  I  shall  appeal  to  you  wrongly ;  but  I  must  do 
what  I  can.  Maude  is  not  yours — she  is  her  father's,  and  her 
father  has  given  me  charge  of  her.  I  am  responsible  for  her 
to  him.  You  are  forcing  me  to  fail  in  my  duty.  You  don't 
know  the  misery  you  are  causing.  Oh,  Maude !  won't  you 
have  pity  on  me,  if  you  have  none  on  yourself?  " 

She  turned  her  face  to  me  for  one  moment,  with  a  soft  look 
in  her  eyes.  "  I  am  so  sorry  for  you,"  she  said,  but  she  said  it 
as  if  she  saw  no  possible  way  of  helping  me. 

"  And  I  am  sorry  for  you  too,"  added  he,  as  if  he  could  not 
but  sympathise  in  any  feeling  of  hers ;  "  but  now  you  must  hear 
what  my  duty  is.  Will  you  say  what  it  is,  Lucia  ?  "  (When 
he  spoke  to  her  every  syllable  seemed  a  caress.)  "  No  ?  Then 
I  must.  My  duty  is  to  her"  and  he  put  his  arm  a  little  farther 
round  her  as  he  spoke,  as  if  to  shelter  her  from  the  world.  "  It 
is  to  take  care  of  her  *  to  protect  her ;  to  belong  to  her ;  to 
keep  her;  to  serve  her."  At  every  pause  he  looked  down 
upon  her,  and  seemed  to  wait  for  her  sanction.  Perhaps  he 
read  it  in  her  face,  for  he  went  on,  though  she  did  not  say  a 
word.  He  spoke  with  the  greatest  possible  softness  and  tender- 
ness, and  seemed  to  be  talking  to  her,  not  to  me.  "  Nobody 
has  such  a  right  to  her  as  I  have.  I  am  of  no  use  in  the 
world,  except  to  make  her  happy.  Won't  you  say  so,  Lucia  ? 
Is  it  not  true  ?  " 

"  Those  last  words  were  not  true,"  whispered  she,  hiding  her 
face  ;  "  I  am  too  proud  of  you  to  let  you  say  that." 

He  smiled,  and  then  looked  at  me  again,  and  went  on, 
changing  suddenly  to  a  tone  of  supplication.  "  She  says  you 
are  good  and  kind  to  her,  and  that  she  loves  you.  Do  not  be 
cruel  to  her  now.  Ask  yourself — wds  she  happy  ?  was  she 
kindly  treated  ?  did  they  understand  her?  did  they  do  well  by 
her  ?  What  did  you  think  of  her-  when  she  came  to  you  ? 
What  was  she  ?    Was  she  not  sad — troubled — forsaken — almost 
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driven  mad  ?  Remember  her  face  !  What  did  you  read  in  it  ? 
Look  at  her  now  !  She  is  so  safe — bo  happy  !  If  she  loves  you, 
I  am  sure  you  love  her.  Look  at  her ;  don't  take  her  away 
from  me!" 

He  poured  out  his  entreaties  with  such  passion  that  they 
seemed  all  to  be  uttered  in  a  breath.  I  was  helpless  and 
ashamed  before  him. 

"Will  you  promise,"  stammered  I,  "not  to  try  to  see  her 
again  till  I  have  written  to  her  father  ?  " 

"  Why  in  the  world  should  I  promise  that  ?  "  asked  he,  com- 
posedly. And,  when  I  came  to  think  .of  it,  I  could  not  tell  why 
he  should. 

"  But  what  do  you  intend  to  do  ?  "  inquired  I,  feeling  in  my 
blank  bewilderment  that  it  could  not  rest  here ;  "  you  must  have 
some  object  and  some  purpose.  You  cannot  take  her  away 
before  my  eyes."  (While  I  said  these  words,  I  felt  inwardly 
that  he  could  if  he  liked.)  "  You  have  led  her  into  deception 
and  rebellion  ;  what  do  you  expect  to  gain  by  it  ?  " 

"  Not  deception,"  said  Maude,  reproachfully ;  "  I  told  you  I 
was  going." 

Marco  half  laughed.  "  I  know  you  told  her,"  said  he,  with 
an  accent  that  showed  plainly  enough  how  much  he  wished  that 
she  had  been  less  explicit. 

"  Of  what  use  was  it  to  tell  me  if  I  am  to  have  no  influence 
with  you  ?  "  replied  I,  addressing  Maude. 

"  Of  no  use  at  all,"  answered  Marco  ;  "  she  could  not  help  it, 
because  she  is  too  good  for  this  world  ;  but  it  was  assuredly  of 
no  use.  I  cannot  suffer  you  to  make  any  use  of  your  know- 
ledge. If  you  will  promise  to  keep  this  meeting  secret  she  shall 
go  back  with  you ;  if  you  refuse  to  promise,  I  must  take  her 
away  with  me." 

Maude  looked  at  me  with  a  strange  expression.  I  think  she 
wished  me  to  refuse. 

"  I  cannot  promise,"  said  I,  faintly. 

"  Then  you  must  take  the  consequences ! "  and  he  was  moving 
away  while  he  spoke.  All  the  terrible  possibilities  to  which  I 
might  be  exposing  Maude  rushed  into  my  mind.  I  had  no 
knowledge  of  him.  I  had  no  right  to  have  any  faith  in  him 
merely  because  he  looked  well  when  he  was  making  love.  I 
must  keep  her  at  all  hazards. 

"  Stop!  stop! "  I  cried,  pursuing  them;  "  I  promise  anything." 
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He  stopped  instantly.    "  You  give  me  your  word  that  you 
will  not  reveal  the  fact  of  this  meeting  ?  " 
"  I  give  you  my  word  of  honour." 

"  So,"  said  he,  "  it  is  enough.  If  it  is  found  out  in  any  other 
manner  I  give  you  free  leave  to  speak,  that  you  may  be  a  wit- 
ness against  any  possible  calumnies.  And  now  I  will  tell  you 
my  object  and  my  purpose,  for  you  are  quite  right  in  sup- 
posing that  I  have  both.    I  mean  to  support,  and  help,  and 

comfort  this  "  he  paused,  looked  down  upon  Maude,  and 

smoothed  her  hair  with  his  hand — "  this  child  of  mine,  till  the 
day  when  I  can  really  take  her  away.  I  do  this  as  secretly  and 
carefully  as  I  can,  and  we  have  great  self-control,  and  we  bear 
long  separations,  but  sometimes  we  must  meet  and  speak,  or  we 
could  not  live  through  the  time.  In  less  than  two  years  she 
will  be  of  age,  and  then  I  can  take  her ;  I  shall  not  take  her 
sooner  unless  I  am  forced  (you  might  have  forced  me  to  it  just 
now),  because  I  want  to  do  it  openly,  and  because  all  is  not  yet 
ready.  But,  meantime,  I  watch  her  and  guard  her,  and  though 
she  suffers  "  (I  cannot  describe  the  tone  of  anguish  in  which  he 
uttered  the  words  "  she  suffers  "),  "  no  harm  shall  befall  her,  and 
nothing  shall  part  her  from  me  in  the  end.  And  now,  amor  mio, 
you  must  go  back  and  bear  it  a  little  longer." 

"  Oh,  I  can  bear  it  very  well  now,"  said  she,  trying  to  force 
a  smile. 

"  And  you,  who  love  her,"  continued  he,  stretching  out  his 
hand  towards  me — "  at  least,  she  says  so — do  you  take  care  of 
her  for  me ;  be  tender  with  her ;  try  to  save  her  from  pain ; 
stay  with  her ;  don  t  let  them  send  you  away  from  her.  Let 
me  know  that  she  has  some  one  to  be  kind  to  her  ;  they  grieve 
her,  they  wound  her,  they  torment  her ;  ah !  me  lo  paghe- 
ranno  I " 

I  was  right  in  thinking  that  his  face  was  capable  of  express- 
ing the  fiercer  passions. 

It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  describe  the  utter  confusion 
and  dismay  of  my  thoughts.  When  I  followed  Maude  the  idea 
that  it  could  be  possible  for  me  to  interrupt  the  interview  of  the 
lovers  without  breaking  it  off  had  never  entered  my  mind.  I 
expected  that  they  would  have  been  confounded  when  they 
saw  me,  and  that  I  should  have  carried  Maude  away  with  me 
in  a  moment.  And  here  I  was,  bound  by  a  promise  to  con- 
ceal the  interview ;  admitted,  as  it  were,  into  their  confidence  , 
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and  receiving  a  solemn  charge  to  preserve  my  pnpil  for  the  very 
person  from  whom  it  was  my  particular  business  to  defend  her. 
I  felt  like  one  who  pursues  a  mountain  path  in  the  firm  con- 
viction that  it  is  leading  him  home,  but  who  suddenly  finds 
that  it  has  conducted  him  to  the  very  verge  of  a  great  preci- 
pice. There  he  stands,  helpless — before  him  is  blank  space — 
he  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  stand  still  or  to  retreat.  That 
I  must  have  made  some  great  blunder  I  was  sure,  but  I  did 
not  see  at  the  moment  how  to  repair  it.  I  felt  guilty  on  all 
sides  ;  and,  strange  to  say,  I  felt  guiltiest  when  the  idea  occurred 
to  me  that  it  would  of  course  be  my  duty  to  telegraph  for  Mr. 
Langley,  and  that  I  had  bound  myself  by  no  promise  not  to  do 
that.    I  almost  felt  as  if  I  ought  to  announce  my  intention. 

While  this  disturbance  of  thought  and  feeling  was  surging 
within  me,  Maude  and  Marco  were  whispering  together.  I 
contemplated  this  proceeding  with  a  vague  sense  that  I  ought 
to  prevent  it,  and  that  I  could  not.  I  became  more  and  more 
distressed,  less  and  less  mistress  of  myself ;  I  began  to  doubt  the 
reality  of  what  I  saw ;  I  shut  my  eyes,  opened  them  again,  and 
thought  that  the  scene  around  me  must  be  a  dream  and  a 
deception.  Was  it  really  late  evening  by  the  river-side,  and 
was  I  here,  helpless,  watching  those  two,  and  had  I  left  a  sick- 
bed and  crept  through  the  darkening  woods  only  for  this? 
Who  was  this  man,  with  a  bad  brilliant  face  and  an  inexorable 
will,  come  to  torment  me  and  to  destroy  Maude  ?  Was  he  not 
a  villain  "  with  the  morals  and  education  of  a  pirate  "  ?  Were 
we  not  here  in  his  power — no  one  to  help  us — and  night  draw- 
ing on  ?  Was  he  going  to  murder  us  ?  I  uttered  a  sort  of 
cry,  and  burst  into  a  passion  of  hysterical  weeping,  which 
relieved  me  for  the  moment,  and,  I  believe,  saved  me  from  a  fit 
of  delirium. 

They  were  instantly  at  my  side.  My  recollection  of  what 
followed  is  imperfect ;  I  remember  Maude  taking  my  head  upon 
her  breast  and  soothing  me,  and  I  hear  the  self-reproachful 
accents  in  which  she  said,  "  Oh,  she  is  ill !  she  is  ill !  I  knew 
she  was  ill,  and  we  forgot  it,  and  perhaps  we  have  killed  her ! " 
I  remember  Marco  disappearing  for  a  moment  and  returning 
with  water.  I  see,  with  curious  accuracy  of  recollection,  the 
little  leathern  cup  in  which  he  brought  it,  and  I  remember  the 
pleasant  shock  upon  my  face.  I  see  his  look  of  inexpressible 
trouble,  and  I  remember  the  thought  which  passed  through  my 
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mind — "  If  I  had  cried  sooner,  perhaps  I  should  have  conquered 
him."  Then  a  new  face  came  upon  the  scene ;  there  was  a  low 
call  or  a  whistle,  and  Marco  and  another  were  carrying  me  up 
to  the  house.  And  the  other  was  no  stranger — it  was  my 
friend  the  saucy  fisherman.  He  seemed  to  belong  altogether  to 
Marco,  and  do  whatever  he  was  bidden;  he  was  very  much 
puzzled  by  seeing  me,  and  very  sorry  for  me  ;  but  he  asked  no 
questions ;  and  an  odd  sense  came  upon  me  that  he,  and  Maude, 
and  I  were  all  Marco's  property,  to  be  disposed  of  at  his  plea- 
sure, and  with  no  wills  of  our  own  in  his  presence.  They 
carried  me  very  quickly  and  tenderly,  and  I  know  that  Marco 
begged  my  pardon,  in  a  low,  kind  voice,  and  that  he  whispered 
certain  effectual  consolations  to  Maude  as  she  walked  beside  him. 
When  we  reached  the  house -door  I  felt  desperate  in  my  help- 
lessness. I  thought  complete  exposure  was  at  hand.  Even  in 
my  bewildered  state  I  was  conscious  of  extreme  surprise  and 
almost  of  amusement,  when  that  imperturbable  boy  (I  heard 
Marco  call  him  Giuseppe)  rang  loudly  at  the  door  bell,  and 
began  shouting  for  Gwy&yr  and  Irvine  by  their  names  as  if  he 
was  their  master. 

"  The  greatest  piece  of  luck  in  the  world  ! "  cried  he,  as  the 
startled  servants  came  trooping  into  the  hall ;  "  Jervis  and  I 
were  making  a  short  cut  home  through  the  grounds,  when  we 
came  upon  the  ladies  just  after  Miss*  Derwent  had  been  taken 
ill  and  fainted.  I  don't  know  how  they  could  have  got  home 
without  us.  Here,  show  us  the  way,  will  you  ?  and  don't  look 
as  if  you  were  going  to  faint  for  company ;  we'll  carry  her  up- 
stairs. Now,  Jervis,  don't  be  awkward,  that's  a  good  fellow ; 
don't  swing  the  lady  about  as  if  she  was  a  game  bag ;  there — 
gently— that  will  do  ! " 

While  we  went  up  stairs,  the  maids  carrying  candles  and 
hastening  on  to  get  my  bed  ready,  Giuseppe  proceeded — 

"  I  say,  my  dear  "  (this  was  in  an  undertone  to  Irvine),  "  do 
your  ladies  often  go  out  as  late  as  this  in  the  evening  ?  Be- 
cause, do  you  know,  I  think  they're  after  no  good,  and  you'd 
better  keep  an  eye  upon  them ! " 

"  They  do  go  very  often,"  replied  Irvine,  quite  impressed  by 
his  off-hand  manner,  and  evident  superiority  to  his  companion  ; 
"  I  often  remonstrate  with  them,  sir,  because  they  are  far  too 
alive  to  the  beauties  of  nature.  But  Miss  Derwent  was  indis- 
posed to-day,  and  I  thought  she  was  in  bed." 
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"  There  it  is  now  !"  cried  Giuseppe.  "  She's  feverish,  and  I 
suppose  she  thought  a  breath  of  cool  air  and  a  look  at  the  sun- 
set would  be  good  for  her.  But  she's  caught  a  dreadful  cold, 
and  I  advise  you  to  get  all  the  drugs  you  can  think  of  ready  for 
her  before  the  morning.  And  just  tell  your  young  lady  not  to 
be  gadding  about  too  much,  for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  think 
the  other  was  after  her.    Steady,  Jervis  ! " 

We  were  going  in  at  the  bed-room  door  just  then. 

"  Ah ! "  said  Irvine,  with  sudden  comprehension  and  ready 
confidence — there  never  was  a  lady's-maid  yet  who  would  not 
let  out  her  mistress's  secrets  to  a  handsome  boy  who  coaxed  her 
for  them — "  I've  no  doubts  of  it,  poor  lady.  Where  did  you 
please  to  meet  them,  sir  ?" 

"  Just  across  the  lawn,  by  the  opening,  where  they  could  get 
a  glimpse  of  the  sunset,"  answered  he  readily;  "they  hadn't 
been  out  five  minutes,  but  it  was  long  enough  to  do  for  one  of 
'em.  So — that's  the  way — let  her  down  easy.  Why,  we 
should  make  no  end  of  a  lady's-maid  of  you  in  time,  Jervis,  if 
you  had  this  pretty  girl  to  put  you  in  the  way  of  learning  your 
work.  Do  you  feel  better,  ma'am  ?  I  think,  my  love,  she's  a 
little  hysterical,  and  we'd  better  leave  her  to  yon.  Come  along, 
Jervis." 

He  caught  Marco  by  the  arm,  whispered  something  to  him 
in  a  coaxing,  imploring  manner,  and  drew  him  away.  I  fancy 
he  was  afraid  of  his  betraying  himself  by  trying  to  get  a  last 
word  with  Maude. 

"  Who  is  Jervis  ?"  said  I,  feebly,  to  Irvine,  as  she  arranged 
my  pillows. 

"  Colonel  Seyton's  new  gamekeeper,  ma'am.  And  that's  the 
young  gentleman  that  is  lodging  in  his  cottage." 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

LOST. 

The  illness  which  followed  the  adventure  which  I  have  just 
narrated  was  not  nearly  so  severe  as  might  have  been  expected. 
I  could  almost  have  fancied  that  excitement  and  exertion  had 
worked  off  the  fever  that  was  in  my  blood ;  but  I  do  not  know, 
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medically,  whether  this  is  possible.  Maude's  attention  was  un- 
remitting. She  scarcely  left  my  bedside  for  a  moment.  When- 
ever she  did  leave  it,  the  tormenting  idea  was  present  to  my 
mind  that  she  was  probably  with  Marco.  For  a  few  days  my 
head  was  too  weak,  and  my  thoughts  too  much  bewildered,  to 
allow  of  my  coming  to  a  reasonable  decision  as  to  what  I  ought 
to  do.  There  was  just  sufficient  affection  of  the  brain  to  make 
it  extremely  difficult  and  painful  to  me  to  speak  intelligibly 
even  when  my  thoughts  were  tolerably  in  order.  I  used  to 
find  that  I  had  not  said  the  thing  that  I  intended  to  say ; 
and  when  I  tried  to  seize  the  idea  or  the  word  which  I 
wanted,  it  slipped  out  of  my  grasp  in  the  most  provoking 
manner,  though  I  knew  that  I  had  held  it  scarcely  a  moment 
before.  On  the  first  day  of  the  doctor's  attendance,  I  begged 
him  to  telegraph  for  Mr.  Langley ;  but  when  I  tried  to  remem- 
ber the  address  to  which  the  telegram  must  be  directed,  I  could 
not.  No  effort  availed  to  recall  it.  I  became  much  distressed, 
and  was  quite  aware  through  it  all  that  my  doctor  was  soothing 
me  and  putting  me  by  as  doctors  do,  and  this  increased  my 
excitement.  I  told  him  it  was  of  the  highest  importance  that 
the  telegram  should  be  sent  without  delay. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  he,  in  a  horrid,  coaxing  voice,  which  I 
shudder  to  recollect,  "  we'll  see  to  it.  Don't  you  think  any 
more  about  it.    There,  there,  there !  it  will  all  come  right." 

He  was  a  short,  punchy,  red-faced  man,  whose  outline  closely 
resembled  that  of  a  highly -fed  bullfinch.  He  always  looked  in 
a  great  heat.  He  was  very  much  more  familiar  with  me  than 
if  he  had  been  my  eldest  brother.  I  hated  him.  No  doubt  my 
disgust  showed  itself  in  my  manner,  and  strengthened  his  con- 
viction that  I  was  suffering  from  the  excitement  of  fever,  and 
scarcely  in  possession  of  my  senses.  He  made  a  snatch  at  my 
pulse,  and  then  patted  my  hand  and  put  it  back  again  under 
the  bed-clothes. 

"  There,  there,  there,  there ! "  said  he,  "  that  will  do,  that 
will  do!" 

"  But  will  you  send  the  message  ?  " 

"Yes,  yes,  yes,  yes — oh,  yes!"  was  his  answer.  "I  can 
easily  learn  the  address  down-stairs.  Down-stairs,  you  know — 
that's  where  they'll  tell  me  all  about  it.  Don't  you  be  frightened 
— you're  going  on  as  nicely  as  possible.  There,  there,  there, 
there ! " 
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"  I  want  the  maid ! "  cried  I,  in  a  kind  of  despair,  and  making 
helpless  demonstrations  towards  the  bell  which  I  could  not  reach. 

"  She  shall  come  to  you,  she  shall  come  in  a  minute.  Don't 
you  be  uneasy  about  anything ;  she  shall  come  ;  she's  coming ; 
there,  there,  there ! "  said  he,  ringing  the  bell,  which  was  the 
only  tolerable  thing  he  did  in  the  course  of  the  interview. 
"  Now,  just  you  lie  still  and  get  well,  that's  what  you've  got  to 
do ;  and  don't  be  worried  about  anything,  and  don't  fret,  and 
don't  think — that's  what  it  is — don't  think,  don't  think ;  I'm 
going  down-stairs,  down -stairs,  you  know,  to  see  about  the  little 
telegram  for  you ;  just  what  you  want,  you  know,  everything 
will  be  done  just  as  you  wish.  Good-bye,  good-bye  I  there, 
there,  there,  good-bye." 

And,  to  my  infinite  relief,  he  went  and  Irvine  came. 

"  Irvine,"  said  I,  "  it  is  of  great  importance  that  Mr.  Langley 
should  be  sent  for,  and  I  can't  remember  his  direction.  Will 
you  please  go  instantly  and  give  the  direction,  written  down,  to 
Mr.  Davis  before  he  leaves  the  house,  and  tell  him  from  yourself 
that  it  is  of  great  importance  that  a  telegram  should  be  sent  ?  " 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  what  it  cost  me  to  utter  these  words 
plainly  and  continuously.  I  really  felt  that  it  was  my  last  effort ; 
and  when  I  had  achieved  it,  I  sank  down  among  the  pillows, 
and  wished  that  the  world  would  come  to  an  end. 

"  I  will  arrange  it  without  delay,  ma'am,"  answered  Irvine, 
in  a  most  satisfactory  tone,  as  she  left  the  room. 

I  afterwards  discovered  that  she  went  down  to  Mr.  Davis  and 
Maude,  in  the  drawing-room,  and  honestly  delivered  my  message. 
But  the  particular  interpretation  which  both  she  and  Mr.  Davis 
put  upon  my  anxiety  about  the  telegram  had  not  occurred  to 
me.  They  thought  that  I  believed  myself  to  be  in  imminent 
danger. 

"No  occasion,  no  occasion,"  said  the  little  doctor;  "she's 
nervous,  she  will  be  all  right  in  a  few  days ;  no  occasion  to  put 
Mr.  Langley  to  any  inconvenience.  I'll  give  the  alarm  if  it 
should  be  necessary.  Keep  her  mind  quiet,  keep  her  mind 
quiet — there,  there.  Tell  her  the  telegram  is  sent — don't  let 
her  fidget  about  anything.  Good-bye,  good-bye — see  her  again 
to-morrow." 

And  Irvine,  who  had  not  the  most  elementary  regard  for 
truth  as  such,  told  me  that  the  telegram  was  sent,  and  I  be- 
lieved her. 
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When  day  followed  on  day,  and  Mr.  Langley  neither  sent  nor 
came,  I  was  puzzled,  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  was  as  much,  dis- 
tressed as  I  ought  to  hare  been.  I  felt  like  a  traitor  to  Maude, 
while  she  was  besetting  me  with  such  tender  care  and  anxiety, 
and  there  was  an  impulse  within  me  of  satisfaction  that  my 
attempt  had  failed — an  impulse  contradicted  as  often  as  it  arose, 
and  arising  as  often  as  it  was  contradicted. 

During  my  illness,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Seyton  were  constant 
in  their  attentions,  and  the  two  Mays  became  very  intimate  with 
Maude.  Thus  it  happened  that  they  were  with  us  on  the  first 
day  of  my  convalescence.  I  was  on  the  sofa  in  the  drawing- 
room,  feeling  weak  but  well,  and  fully  intending  to  have  an 
explanation  at  the  first  convenient  opportunity  with  Maude.  I 
had  succeeded  two  days  before  in  writing  a  few  pencil  lines  to 
Mr.  Langley,  to  inquire  why  he  had  not  attended  to  the  tele- 
gram. I  thought  it  probable  that  he  might  arrive  to-morrow, 
and  I  wanted  to  prepare  Maude  for  the  event  as  I  best  could. 
I  looked  at  her  now ;  she  was  unusually  pale,  and  her  eyes  had 
that  wistful  pathetic  expression  which  comes  from  watching  and 
waking.    My  heart  ached  for  her. 

"  Maude,"  said  I,  "  you  must  go  for  a  walk.  It  is  a  lovely 
afternoon,  and  you  have  not  gone  beyond  the  garden  for  such  a 
long  time.    You  look  as  if  you  wanted  reviving." 

"  Yes,"  cried  Mrs.  Seyton  ;  "  and  May  and  I  will  stay  and 
take  care  of  you — won't  we,  May  ?  Now  don't  look  rebellious, 
Maude !  Do  you  suppose  we  can't  be  responsible  for  Miss 
Derwent's  safety  and  comfort  for  a  single  hour  ?  Get  away 
with  you  ! "  And  she  shook  her  skirts  laughingly  at  Maude,  as 
if  she  were  trying  to  drive  a  kitten  out  of  the  room. 

I  knew  that  Maude  might  safely  go  out  alone,  for  I  had 
heard  Mrs.  Seyton  say  that  her  husband  and  the  "gamekeeper, 
and  some  boy  Frederick  had  picked  up  who's  lodging  with  the 
gamekeeper,  and  who  promises  to  be  a  first-rate  shot,  Frederick 
says,"  were  gone  off  across  the  hills  for  a  long  day's  sport  on  a 
manor  of  Colonel  Sey ton's,  ten  miles  away.  Maude  seemed 
strangely  disinclined  to  yield  to  our  suggestions.  She  lingered 
about,  and  made  objections  till  I  felt  quite  provoked  with  her, 
secretly  believing  that  it  was  her  knowledge  of  this  same  shooting 
excursion  which  indisposed  her  for  a  walk,  during  which  a. 
meeting  with  her  lover  was  impossible.  But  I  thought  that  her 
disinclination  was  partly  owing  to  the  languor  produced  by  want 
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of  exercise,  and  this  made  me  the  more  determined  to  carry  my 
point.  Little  May  would  have  liked  to  go  with  her,  bnt  that 
would  not  have  suited  Mrs.  Seyton's  ideas  at  all.  With  all  her 
ease  and  freedom,  there  was  a  curious  shyness  about  her,  and  I 
believe  that  she  would  not  have  felt  at  all  comfortable  if  she  had 
been  left  quite  alone  with  me.  She  always  wanted  to  have 
something  belonging  to  herself  in  the  room ;  something  that 
she  could  pet  and  play  with,  and  dispose  of  at  her  own  pleasure. 
A  t&e-d-tSte  with  any  one  except  her  husband  would  have 
seemed  to  her  too  serious  &  responsibility  to  be  encountered 
cheerfully. 

At  last  Maude  submitted.  She  stood  silent,  in  a  half  reverie, 
while  we  were  urging  her,  as  if  she  scarcely  listened  to  us.  I 
think  I  see  her  now.  Then  she  came  up  to  my  sofa,  kissed  me 
on  the  forehead,  and  with  a  smile  and  a  shake  of  the  head,  as  if 
she  was  obeying  under  protest,  left  the  room.  It  was  her  way 
in  many  things  to  linger  long  and  then  act  suddenly,  so  that  her 
mode  of  acquiescence  did  not  surprise  me.  Nor  was  I  surprised 
at  that  parting  kiss,  for  since  I  had  been  ill  all  her  reserve  of 
manner  had  broken  down,  and  she  had  been  as  caressing  to  me 
as  if  I  were  a  child.  She  always  seemed  to  feel  great  pity  for 
physical  incapacity  or  suffering  :  it  was  an  intelligible  evil,  and 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  bringing  help  and  sympathy  to  bear 
upon  it.  Nevertheless,  something  in  her  manner  did  surprise 
me,  though  I  could  scarcely  say  what  it  was.  Mrs.  Sey  ton  only 
expressed  my  feeling  when  she  said  as  the  door  closed,  "  How 
strange  she  looked ! " 

The  next  moment  Maude  passed  the  window  in  her  hat  and 
cloak,  turned,  and  looked  in  at  us,  and  nodded  a  laughing  good- 
bye to  Little  May.  We  watched  her  till  she  had  crossed  the 
lawn  and  entered  the  woods. 

Then  Mrs.  Seyton  proposed  to  play  and  sing  to  me.  She 
went  to  the  piano,  Little  May  at  her  side,  and  a  very  pleasant 
time  followed,  during  which  the  mother  and  child  sang  and 
chattered  together  apparently  more  for  their  own  amusement 
than  for  mine,  with  many  bursts  of  gay  infectious  laughter 
caused  by  very  small  trifles.  Presently  they  came  away  and  sat 
down  on  the  ground  by  the  side  of  my  sofa,  and  began  to  tell 
me  stories  in  a  sort  of  duet,"  now  alternate,  now  together,  and 
still  with  the  under-current  of  laughter  like  a  low  accompani- 
ment, uniting  rather  than  interrupting  the  parts  of  the  melody. 
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At  last  Little  May  pulled  out  a  fancy  watch  which  she  was  in 
the  habit  of  wearing  in  her  bosom,  and  which  I  was  in  the  habit 
of  considering  a  very  useless  piece  of  extravagance  as  a  gift  to  a 
child  of  her  years. 

"  Mamma,  darling,"  said  she,  "  do  you  know  it  is  more  than 
half-past  four  ?" 

It  was  characteristic  that  it  should  be  the  child  and  not  the 
/  mother  who  made  this  observation.  The  mother,  however,  was 
quite  alive  to  its  importance.  "  Oh,  dear,  dear ! "  she  cried,  "  it 
will  be  getting  dusk  before  we  are  at  home.  I  had  no  notion  it 
was  so  late.  What  shall  we  do,  May  ?  It  seems  so  unkind  to 
leave  Miss  Derwent  quite  alone." 

"  But  I  don't  think  we  promised  anything,"  answered  May, 
solemnly. 

"  You  little  precise  woman ! "  said  her  mother,  kissing  her. 
"Let  us  look  out  of  the  window  and  see  if  Maude  is  coming. 
What  can  make  her  so  long  ?  " 

I,  too,  was  puzzled,  for  Maude  had  been  gone  more  than  an 
hour.  Of  course  I  urged  my  visitors  not  to  wait  for  her,  and 
assured  them  that  I  had  no  objection  to  a  little  solitude.  After 
much  discussing,  doubting,-  and  wondering,  they  settled  that  they 
would  wait  till  half-past  five,  and  then  be  escorted  to  Olytha 
House  by  Gwythyr.  Little  May  was  the  real  deviser  of  this 
arrangement,  as  she  reminded  her  mother  that  papa  would  cer- 
tainly not  come  home  before  seven,  and  that  they  should  have 
plenty  of  time  to  get  ready  for  him.  And  when  Mrs.  Seyton. 
hesitated  about  the  lateness  of  the  walk,  May  said,  in  her  grave- 
manner,  "  Mr.  Gwythyr  can  take  care  of  us  if  Miss  Derwent 
will  lend  him.  I  think  he  is  very  strong,  and  not  at  att 
frightened." 

After  this  decision  there  was  a  little  fresh  burst  of  gaiety, 
which  carried  us  on  till  five  o'clock,  and  then  died  finally  away. 
Maude's  continued  absence  began  to  make  us  seriously  uneasy, 
though  we  did  not  yet  allow  to  each  other  that  there  was  any 
reason  for  uneasiness.  I  sent  a  supernumerary  lad,  who  ran  on 
errands  for  Gwythyr,  to  look  for  her  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
Clytha,  and  assured  Mrs.  Seyton  that  she  would  probably  meet 
her  on  the  way  home.  I  charged  her  to  say  that  I  was  getting 
fidgety,  and  that  she  must  hurry  back  as  fast  as  possible.  And 
she  undertook  the  message  eagerly,  promising  to  give  her  a  good 
scolding  for  being  out  so  late,  as  if  she  wished  by  saying  this  to 
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convince  both  herself  and  me  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  of 
their  meeting.  Then  the  two  Mays,  well  wrapped  up,  and 
protected  by  Gwythyr,  departed,  and  I  was  left  alone,  waiting. 

Waiting  through  the  evening — waiting  through  the  night — 
for  Maude  did  not  come  back.  The  servant-boy  came  back  and 
reported  that  he  had  seen  nothing  of  her,  and  then  I  expected 
her  to  return  with  Gwythyr.  But  Gwythyr  appeared  between 
seven  and  eight  with  the  same  report.  I  sent  a  deputation  out 
again,  with  lanterns,  to  search  the  woods.  I  thought  that  she 
might  have  fallen  and  sprained  her  ankle — that  she  might  have 
lost  her  way — every  conjecture  probable  and  improbable  pre- 
sented itself  to  my  mind,  till,  as  the  night  advanced,  the  blank 
horror  of  the  truth  settled  down  upon  me.    She  was  gone ! 

Daybreak  found  me  still  sitting  by  the  drawing-room  window, 
pale,  exhausted,  despairing.  What  had  happened  ?  My  thoughts 
refused  to  admit  the  fact.  I  tried  to  persuade  myself  that  for 
fiome  inconceivable  reason  she  had  gone  astray  and  taken  shelter 
in  one  of  the  few  cottages  of  the  valley,  and  that  she  would 
appear  with  the  morning.  But  these  were  merely  words. 
Some  messenger  could  surely  have  been  found  in  such  a^case  to 
reassure  me.  With  the  first  light  I  sent  to  Clytha  House.  And 
just  as  I  was  sitting  down  to  begin  my  mockery  of  a  breakfast, 
Colonel  Seyton  walked  into  the  room. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE  SEARCH  BEGINS. 

When  the  first  condolences  and  expressions  of  surprise  were 
over,  came  the  inevitable  inquiry  for  which  I  had  been  preparing 
myself — "  Had  you  any  reason  to  suppose  it  likely — possible — 
that  Miss  Langley  would  contemplate  leaving  her  home  ?  Had 
there  been  a^ny  difference  between  you  ?  " 

"  We  were  on  affectionate  terms,"  I  replied,  "  and  I  cannot 
now  believe  that  she  intended  to  deceive  me.  But  I  have 
been  thinking  the  matter  over,  and  as  I  am  not  certain  that 
Mr.  Langley  will  arrive  to-day,  I  feel  that  it  will  be  my  wisest 
course  to  tell  you,  in  confidence,  a  few  particulars." 

I  hesitated.    He  sat  down,  and  looked  at  me  with  steady, 
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earnest  attention.  I  then  gave  him  a  sketch,  necessarily  very 
imperfect,  of  Maude's  position.  I  was  emharrassed  at  every 
sentence,  for  I  really  hardly  knew  what  I  believed  myself  about 
some  of  the  more  important  points.  I  gave  as  little  retro- 
spective information  as  possible ;  merely  mentioning  the  main 
facts  that  Maude  had  been  left  with  her  mother's  family ;  that 
she  had  formed  an  engagement  unsanctioned  by  her  father ; 
that  she  had  been  brought  here  chiefly  in  order  to  place  her  out 
of  her  lover's  reach,  but  that  I  had  reason  to  believe  that  he 
had  discovered  her  and  followed  her. 

"  Oh  ! "  said  Colonel  Seyton,  "  I  am  afraid  the  case  is  clear 
enough.  The  next  thing  is  to  trace  her  and  find  out  whether 
this  rascal  meana  to  marry  her.  It  is  just  possible  that  we  may 
still  be  in  time  to  save  her." 

"  Stop ! "  said  I,  "  I  have  not  yet  told  you  my  principal 
reason  for  confiding  in  you." 

When  I  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  Italian  lover,  for  whom 
Colonel  Seyton  seemed  from  the  first  to  feel  an  instinctive  repug- 
nance quite  beyond  the  reach  of  argument,  had  come  to  Clytha 
as  his  gamekeeper,  his  astonishment  and  disgust  knew  no  bounds. 
He  was  far  more  disturbed  by  this  incident  of  Maude's  dis- 
appearance than  he  had  been  by  the  disappearance  itself.  He 
resented  every  item  of  it  down  to  the  "  fellow's  English  accent, 
which  might  have  taken  anybody  in."  He  was  also  greatly 
aggrieved  by  the  recollection  that  Marco  was  "  such  a  capital 
shot."  He  got  up  and  walked  about  the  room  in  the  height  of 
his  indignation ;  then  rang  the  bell  with  a  slight  apology  to  me, 
sent  for  his  own  man,  who  had  been  directed  to  follow  him  to  Pare 
Rhaiader  after  executing  certain  orders,  and  questioned  him. 

"  Did  you  go  to  the  cottage  as  I  desired  you  ?  Where  was 
Jervis  ?  " 

"  He  wasn't  in,  sir." 

"  Do  you  know  where  he  was  ?  Do  you  know  when  he 
went  out  ?  " 

"  He  came  home  last  night  as  usual,  sir,  but. he  was  out 
before  light  looking  after  some  poacher  snares  in  the  east  wood. 
The  young  master,  that's  what  the  people  by  here  calls  the 
little  feller  as  lodges  with  him,  he  went  out  with  him,  and  neither 
on  'em  was  come  back  when  I  was  up  at  their  place." 

"  Came  home  last  night  as  usual,"  repeated  Colonel  Seyton 
"the  scoundrel  has  looked  after  his  snares  to  some  purpose 
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But  this  gives  me  a  shade  of  hope.  You  can  go,  James/'  he 
added,  as  he  turned  to  me  to  explain  on  what  his  hope  was 
founded. 

"  If  you  please,  sir,"  said  the  man,  respectfully,  "  Mrs.  Prichard 
was  here  waiting  to  speak  to  Miss  Derwent  or  to  you :  she  has 
something  to  tell  you,  sir,  about  Miss  Langley,  I  believe." 

"  Send  her  up  when  the  bell  rings,"  answered  Colonel  Seyton. 
His  eyes  flashed  fire  for  a  moment  when  the  man  named  Miss 
Langley,  but  as  the  door  closed  after  him,  he  said  to  me  in  a 
tone  of  vexation,  "  Do  what  we  will,  her  name  will  be  in  every- 
body's* mouth  before  the  day  is  half  over ;  but,  if  possible,  we 
must  prevent  their  coupling  it  with  any  other  name.  As  soon 
as  we  have  heard  what  this  Mrs.  Prichard  has  to  say,  I  will  go 
and  do  my  best  to  find  out  what  persons  Jervis  associated  or 
corresponded  with.  She  appears  to  have  gone  to  some  place 
preconcerted  between  them,  to  wait  for  him  till  this  morning. 
The  valley  is  so  thinly  peopled  I  can  hardly  doubt  our  tracing 
her ;  and  if  we  can  find  her  in  the  course  of  the  day,  she  may 
yet  be  restored." 

I  shook  my  head.  "  I  fear  it  will  be  useless,"  said  I ;  "  you 
have  no  idea  how  deeply  they  are  attached.  If  Mr.  Langley 
could  have  been  induced  to  sanction  their  engagement — " 

The  supreme  amazement  with  which  Colonel  Seyton  regarded 
me  fairly  stopped  me  in  the  middle  of  my  sentence.  "  Sanction 
their  engagement ! "  cried  he.  "  What  father  who  was  not 
qualified  for  a  lunatic  asylum  would  sanction  the  engagement 
of  a  girl  of  seventeen  with  a  foreign  desperado,  who  has  nothing 
to  recommend  him  except  his  mode  of  handling  a  gun  ?  I 
would  sooner  see  her  in  her  grave." 

"  I  think,"  said  I,  hesitatingly,  "  there  is  something  to  be 
said  for  Maude  ;  you  know  they  had  been  attached  from  child- 
hood, and  I  assure  you  there  are  redeeming  points — attractions 
•—qualities — in  her  cousin,  and  I  don't  think  the  wisest  .mea- 
sures were  adopted  for  separating  them.  There  was,  perhaps, 
a  little  want  of  openness ;  a  little  straining  of  authority — " 

"  Any  measures  were  justifiable  in  such  a  case,"  answered 
he,  shortly.  "  Is  Miss  Langley's  fortune  independent  of  her 
father?" 

"  I  believe  so ;  her  mother's  money  is  secured  to  her." 
"  Ah !  I  thought  as  much ;  and  I  remember  enough  to  be 
sure  that  it  is  a  stake  worth  playing  for.    Do  you  know  posi- 
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tively  that  she  gave  this  fellow  a  meeting,  or  do  you  only 
suspect  it  ?  " 

"  I  knew  it,"  answered  I,  feeling  my  cheeks  burn  under  his 
scrutinising  eyes,  which  had  watched  me  with  a  displeased  and 
distrustful  expression  from  the  moment  in  which  I  attempted  to 
say  a  word  for  the  lovers. 

"  The  meeting  took  place  with  your  knowledge,"  said  he 
quickly. 

"Not  with  my  sanction,"  I  replied;  "it  came  to  my  know- 
ledge when  it  was  too  late  to  prevent  it." 

"  And  has  there  yet  been  time  for  Mr.  Langley  to  ans\per  the 
communication  which  of  course  you  made  to  him  ?  " 

"  I  telegraphed  for  him  when  I  was  first  taken  ill,"  said  I. 
"  This  was  what  I  had  been  directed  to  do  in  case  of  difficulty. 
Having  received  no  answer  to  the  telegram,  I  wrote  two  days 
ago,  and  as  this  morning's  post  brings  me  no  letter,  I  expect 
that  he  will  arrive  in  the  course  of  tljflrday." 

"That's  well,"  with  an  air  of  relief;  "and  now,  with  your 
permission,  we  will  have  Mrs.  Prichard  up  before  I  go  out  to 
make  further  investigations." 

Mrs.  Prichard  entered  with  a  curtsey,  and  stood  still,  waiting 
to  be  questioned.    Colonel  Seyton  looked  at  his  watch. 

"  I  can  wait  just  five  minutes  to  hear  what  this  good  lady  has 
to  say,"  said  he  to  me,  "  and  then  leave  her  to  finish  her  story 
to  you,  if  necessary." 

I  admired  his  preliminary  attempt  to  condense  her  deposition 
as  much  as  possible.  I  knew  that  it  was  his  opinion  that  a  man 
generally  used  twice  as  many  words  as  were  necessary,  and  a 
woman  twice  as  many  words  as  a  man.  Mrs.  Prichard  was  a 
straightforward,  sensible  woman,  though  not  without  a  pretty 
strong  opinion  as  to  her  own  dignity. 

"  I  know  there's  reason  for  haste,  sir,"  she  replied,  "  but 
there's  never  any  reason  in  hurry.  I  see  something  in  the 
valley  yesterday  which  I  thought  you  might  like  to  hear  on." 

Colonel  Seyton's  foot  tapped  the  ground  a  little  impatiently. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  in  a  tone  which  implied  some  indignation  at 
her  leaving  her  statement  incomplete ; ."  what  was  it  ?  " 

"  It  wasn't  a  partridge  nor  a  woodcock,  sir,  or  I'd  not  be 
betraying  it  to  you ;  it  was  a  carriage." 

He  was  on  the  alert  in  a  moment.    "  When  did  you  see  it  ?" 

"  A  little  past  four  in  the  afternoon." 
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"  And  where?" 

"  I  was  going  home ;  I  was  crossing  the  little  foot-bridge  a 
mile  down,  or  thereabouts,  and  just  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
before,  I  had  passed  Miss  Langley,  walking  by  herself,  and 
given  her  a  '  good  evening/  I  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the 
bridge  to  steady  my  basket,  and  over  the  tops  of  the  bushes,  a 
long  way  off,  I  could  see  a  coach-box,  with  a  man  on  it,  coming 
up  the  valley." 

"Coming  up  the  valley.  So  that  Miss  Langley  would  meet  it  ?" 

"  If  she  held  on  her  way  she  must  meet  it,  just  about  in  the 
hollow  where  the  river  turns.  It  was  going  down  there,  and 
I  couldn't  see  it.  There's  not  above  twenty  yards  of  that  road 
can  be  seen  anywhere,  and  it's  only  from  the  bridge  yon  can 
see  that." 

~  "  True,"  said  Colonel  Seyton,  approvingly.  He  knew  every 
inch  of  the  country  as  well  as  if  he  had  been  a  military  bird  of 
vast  experience  engaged  to  supervise  the  district.  He  now 
turned  to  me.  "  This  is  a  glimpse  of  light,"  said  he.  "  We 
know  the  carriage  did  not  come  on  here,  and  as  there  was 
nowhere  else  for  it  to  go,  it  must  have  returned — probably  to 
the  station.  The  last  up-train  is  due  at  7.20  at  our  station.  I 
think  my  best  course  will  be  to  ride  in  and  make  inquiries." 

"  I  see  the  carriage  go  back,  sir,"  observed  Mrs.  Prichard, 
with  quiet  triumph. 

"  You  did ! "  cried  he.  "  How  long  ?  Pray  be  so  good  as 
to  tell  me  everything  at  once." 

"  To  tell  truth,  sir,"  said  she,  "  I  waited  to  see  it  pass  me,  for 
four  wheels  and  two  horses  is  an  exception  to  my  daily  walks 
which  I  couldn't  rest  under  without  examination,  and  just  by 
chance  I  happened  to  look  towards  them  twenty  yards  of  open 
road  as  we  spoke  on,  in  time  to  see  the  carriage  clear  'em  again. 
Back  it  was  .going  the  way  it  came,  but  as  much  faster  as  if  a 
ghost  had  turned  it  back,  and  was  coming  at  its  heels." 

"  That's  proof,"  said  Colonel  Seyton  ;  "  and  now  I'll  not  lose 
a  moment."    He  was  gone  almost  while  he  spoke. 

"As  impatious  a  foreigner  as  ever  I  see,"  observed  Mrs. 
Prichard,  when  he  was  out  of  the  room.  She  always  called  the 
English  foreigners.  "  He  was  pawing  and  scrowntling  the 
carpet  like  a  horse  or  a  hound  all  the  while  I  kept  on  prefacing 
at  him  before  I  got  to  my  story.  I  warrant  he's  felt  the  lash 
some  way  in  his  youth,  or  he'd  never  have  been  able  to  hold  in 
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as  he  did.  Nobody  knows  how  tempted  I  felt  when  he  spoke 
out  so  firm  like  a  crisis,  and  told  me  to  tell  him  everything  I'd 
seen  at  once.  If  I'd  taken  him  at  his  word,  now,  and  begun 
from  the  hand-rail  of  the  bridge,  and  gone  on  to  the  water  with 
the  pebbles  in  it,  and  the  grass  by  the  edge,  and  so  up  to  the 
bushes,  describing  and  disputing  all  the  way,  I  warrant  he'd 
have  rampaged  himself  in  two  before  ever  I  got  to  the  carriage.'* 

There  was  an  odd  twinkle  in  her  eye,  which  convinced  me 
that  she  would  have  really  enjoyed  the  catastrophe. 

"  It's  a  pity  for  Miss  Maude,  too,"  she  continued,  after  a  pause, 
"  and  I'd  never  have  told  upon  her  if  I'd  felt  sure  that  Jervis 
was  trustworthy.  But  I  never  know'd  a  first-rate  shot  in  my 
life  as  made  a  first-rate  husband.  They  get  so  used  to  over- 
reaching and  triumphing — and  poor  triumph  it  is,  too,  circum- 
venting the  dumb  things  that  might  be  a  lesson  to  'em,  for  they 
never  goes  beyond  the  duties  they  was  born  to.  Wife  and 
child  have  but  a  shabby  chance  with  a  fellow  that's  used  to 
shortening  happy,  helpless  lives  for  fun ;  and  taking  as  much 
pains  about  it  as  might  have  made  him  Lord  Chancellor,  if  he'd 
gone  in  an  honest  direction." 

I  was  surprised  at  her  evident  knowledge  of  "Jervis"  as 
Maude's  lover,  and  could  not  help  asking  her  how  she  found  it 
out.  She  could  not  help  laughing  at  the  simplicity  of  the 
question. 

"  Ladies  is  the  most  innocent  things  in  creation  ! "  cried  she. 
"  They  shuts  their  eyes  and  feels  sure  nobody  else  sees  'em. 
Why,  there  isn't  a  child  in  the  village  but  knows  it  better  than 
his  catechiz !  My  little  James — near  upon  ten  years  old — he 
come  home  from  school  a  fortnight  since,  and  '  Mother/  says  he, 
*  there's  Jervis  gone  down  to  Miss  Langley's  again.'  I  gave 
him  a  «lout  on  the  cheek  out  of  mere  formality,  for  I  never  could 
understand  myself  why  scandal  should  be  thought  so  sacred  that 
it's  only  allowed  to  be  used  by  them  as  is  well  stricken  in  years. 
But  I  couldn't  but  laugh  to  think  how  well  he  know'd.  And 
you  be  sure  of  this,  Miss,  there  isn't  a  servant  in  the  house  but 
knows  a  deal  more  than  ever  happened." 

"  I  wish,"  said  I,  "  there  was  one  to  be  found  who  knew  the 
only  thing  I  care  to  discover,  ancl  that  is,  what  has  become  of 
Miss  Langley.  I  don't  like  talking  about  her  to  you,  Mrs. 
-  Prichard,  but  you  are  a  kind,  sensible  woman,  and  I  may  ask 
you  to  speak  a  good  word  for  her,  and  try  to  check  any  ill- 
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natured  talk  you  may  hear.  It  is  all  dark  at  present,  but  I  feel 
sure  that  we  shall  find  out  in  the  end  that  she  has  been  deceived, 
and  that  she  never  intended  to  do  really  wrong.' ' 

"Bless  your  heart,  Miss,"  she  replied,  "all  the  ill-nature  goes 
the  opposite  way.  It's  for  you  and  for  Miss  Langley's  father 
the  good  word  should  be  spoken.  The  working  classes  always 
takes  kindly  to  a  pair  of  lovers,  and  it's  a  real  glory  to  'em  to 
think  they're  hardly  dealt  by.  I'd  take  a  pretty  wager,  now, 
that  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  Clytha,  that's  talking  the 
matter  over  at  this  moment,  thinks  of  you  and  Mr.  Langley  as 
if  you  was  a  couple  of  Caesar  Bar-jees,  keeping  the  poor  young 
thing  shut  up  in  a  regular  Bluebeard's  temple  of  your  own,  and 
grinding, your  teeth  over  her  for  scorn,  whenever  her  back's 
turned." 

Here  Mrs.  Pritchard  took  her  leave,  and  my  heart  died 
within  me  as  the  sound  of  wheels  on  the  gravel  and  a  certain 
unmistakable  commotion  in  the  hall  announced  Mr.  Langley's 
arrival. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

HOW  NOT  TO  FIND  HER. 

"  The  first  thing  that  made  me  suspect  Miss  Derwent,  sir,  was 
a  coincidence  about  trout." 

This  was  Irvine's  composed  answer  to  Mr.  Langley,  who  had 
summoned  her  and  Gwythyr  to  give  all  the  information  they 
could  about  recent  events  in  my  presence.  He  had  met  Colonel 
Seyton  on  his  way,  and  learned  from  him  the  bare  fact  of 
Maude's  disappearance.  He  came  on,  in  order  to  investigate 
matters  on  the  spot,  to  consult  with  me,  and  to  determine  what 
measures  should  be  adopted  in  the  first  instance.  His  manner 
was,  as  usual,  kind  and  self-governed ;  but  strong  agitation 
was  visible  through  its  habitual  control.  After  exchanging  a 
very  few  sentences  with  me,  he  sent  for  Irvine  and  Gwythyr, 
and  asked  what  they  were  able  to  tell  hiin  about  the  last  few 
weeks ;  and  this  was  the  result  of  the  question. 

"  The  first  thing  that  made  me  suspect  Miss  Derwent,  sir, 
was  a  coincidence  about  trout." 
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Mr.  Langley  turned  to  me  with  a  silent  and  surprised  in- 
quiry in  his  face. 

"  Let  them  tell  you  all  they  can,  sir,"  said  I,  as  steadily 
as  I  could,  "and  I  will  explain  afterwards ;  but,  till  this 
moment,  Irvine  has  kept  her  suspicions  to  herself  most  success- 
fully." 

I  knew  that  my  colour  was  coming  and  going,  and  my  hands 
quivering  in  a  most  guilty  manner.  I  was  physically  exhausted 
by  my  recent  illness  and  my  sleepless  night ;  and,  as  to  my 
mind,  besides  the  great  distress  and  anxiety  which  I  felt  about 
Maude,  I  was  altogether  uncertain  whether  I  should  be  able  to 
justify  myself  in  her  father's  eyes  by  the  fullest  statement  of  the 
truth,  fully  believed. 

"  If  my  conscience  doesn't  taunt  me,  miss,  I  can*  sustain  a 
governess  without  shrinking,"  retorted  Irvine,  by  no  means 
laying  aside  the  elegance  of  her  English,  but  addressing  me 
with  a  kind  of  insolence  very  unlike  her  usual  bearing.  I  little 
suspected  the  wrath  which  had  been  smouldering  in  her  soul 
during  the  six  months  of  submission  which  she  had  been  com- 
pelled to  pass  under  the  sway  of  a  "  governess."  She  had  her 
revenge  now.  I  sat  by  and  patiently  listened  t*  her  narrative. 
She  told  Mr.  Langley  how  Gwythyr  had  been  puzzled  by 
finding  his  basket  enriched  by  fish  that  he  had  not  caught ;  how 
she  had  thrown  some  light  on  the  difficulty  by  relating  that, 
from  an  attic  window,  she  had  seen  me  in  conversation  with 
Giuseppe  (whom  she  invariably  called  Juicy  P) ;  how  she  had 
found  the  fatal  handkerchief  in  one  of  my  drawers,  with  an  un- 
answerable fragrance  of  fish  accusing  me  from  its  folds.  Here 
she  produced  the  article  in  question,  with  a  daring  look  at  me, 
as  much  as  to  say,  "  You  see,  miss,  I've  searched  you  like  a 
culprit ! "  and  I  felt  in  my  heart  what  a  simpleton  I  had  been  to 
Blip,  as  it  were  by  chance,  into  this  unnecessary  scrape.  She 
went  on  to  say  how  steadily  I  had  ignored  all  her  honest 
attempts  to  co-operate  in  what  she  was  pleased  to  call  "  the 
reclamation  of  Miss  Maude."  How  I  had  gradually  fallen  under 
the  influence  of  that  unhappy  girl,  and  allowed  her  more  liberty 
than  Mr.  Langley  would  have  sanctioned ;  how  Gwythyr  had 
detected  me  holding  an  assignation  after  dark  with  Marco  him- 
self, and  "  Juicy  P  "  besides ;  how  I  had  presided  at  a  meeting 
between  the  lovers,  and  actually  introduced  the  two  adventurers 
into  the  house.    "  On  which  occasion,  sir,"  she  proceeded, 
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"  being  in  half-light,  and  most  audacious  manners,  neither  "Sir. 
Gwythyr  nor  I  were  in  the  slightest  degree  aware  what  we 
contemplated  in  that  Juicy  P.  We  saw  him  entirely  under  the 
emblem  of  a  young  English  gentleman  as  he  assumed,  and  we 
were  altogether  deceived  by  the  semblance  of  a  gamekeeper 
accompanying  him.  It  was  not  for  several  days,  sir,  that  the 
illusion  dispersed,  and  we  discovered  quite  inadvertently  what 
it  had  devolved  upon  us  to  witness  without  understanding ;  and 
though  I  am  the  last  person  in  the  world,  sir,  to  turn  my  back 
in  scorn  upon  my  neighbour's  mote,  it  is  very  much  borne  in 
upon  me  that  Miss  Derwent's  illness  was  only  an  ambush  and  a 
stratagem  in  order  to  divest  herself  from  the  villainy  which  has 
been  perpetrated.  Mr.  Davis,  sir,  thought  her  in  no  danger 
when  she  was  representing  herself  to  me  as  imminent;  and 
by  remaining  in  bed,  sir,  you  see,  she  was  aloof  from  the 
catastrophe." 

I  was  unpleasantly  surprised  to  find  how  strong  a  case  there 
was  against  me.  At  intervals  Irvine  appealed  to  Gwythyr  for 
his  testimony,  which  he  gave  in  very  different  fashion  from  hers, 
fidgeting,  looking  down,  shying  away  from  the  questions,  and 
doing  anything  rather  than  speak  out.  Still  the  substance  of 
his  reluctant  evidence  was  all  confirmatory  of  her  tale.  '*  Ho 
didn't  know — he  wouldn't  like  to  take  upon  his-self  to  say ;  but, 
well — yes — true  enough — he  did  meet  Miss  Derwent  that  night. 
As  for  where  the  trout  came  from,  that  was  not  his  business  ; 
they  must  ha'  come  out  o'  water,  for  they  never  growed  out  o* 
the  ground  that  he  know'd  of.  He  didn't  catch  'em,  no,  cer- 
tainly not ;  but  they'd  nobody's  mark  on  'em,  and  couldn't  be 
brought  home  to  nobody.  And  that  ere  sarcy-tongued  young 
chap  had  a  hand  in  the  carrying  off  of  Miss  Maude,  no  doubt ; 
he  was  up  to  anything,  and  he  was  always  about  with  the 
other  fellow,  that  was  certain ;  but  as  to  what  Miss  Derwent 
had  to  do  with  them  both,  or  either,  he  didn't  wish  to  give  an 
opinion.  And  about  Miss  Derwent's  illness,  he  know'd  well 
enough  what  the  doctor  said,  and  what  Mrs.  Irvine  said, 
and  very  like  they  had  the  best  of  reasons ;  but  he  had  no 
reason  nor  no  call  to  say  anything  about  it,  not  being  a  nurse 
nor  a  doctor ;  and  he  would  rather  not  say  anything  about  it, 
one  way  or  the  other." 

The  accusation  having  been  heard,  I  expected  that  I  should 
be  called  upon  for  my  defence.    But  Mr.  Langley  sat  silent  and 
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thoughtful  when  Gwythyr  had  done  speaking,  and  did  not  even 
look  towards  me. 

"  Why  did  you  not  write  and  warn  me  when  you  first  sus- 
pected that  Miss  Langley  was  making  assignations  which  I 
should  disapprove  ?  "  asked  he  of  Irvine,  in  a  cold,  quiet  tone, 
which  evidently  surprised  that  superior  woman  very  much. 

"  I  should  have  been  afraid,  sir,  of  violating  the  terms  of  my 
province,"  answered  she,  with  only  a  moment's  hesitation ;  "  it 
is  a  kind  of  offence,  sir,  which  I  hope  always  to  omit.  If  I  had 
been  entrusted  even  with  the  superficial  charge  of  Miss  Langley, 
I  should  have  been  careful  to  elude  all  opportunities  of  mis- 
conduct." 

"  That  is  not  the  question,"  said  her  master ;  "  the  question 
is,  why  you,  being  well  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  allowed  anything  to  occur  which  seemed  to  you  suspicious, 
without  reporting  it  to  me.  It  was  clearly  your  duty  to  have 
done  so.  It  appears  that  Miss  Derwent  was  deceived,  and  that 
you  were  not.  What  you  suspected  you  ought  to  have  reported. 
Had  you  done  so,  this  terrible  event  might  have  been  prevented. 
There — I  quite  believe  it  was  only  an  error  of  judgment — you 
may  go  for  the  present." 

"  If  my  judgment  is  to  be  impugned,  or  imputed,  sir,  perhaps 
I  had  better  go  altogether,"  replied  she,  even  with  a  sudden  toss 
of  the  head. 

"  You  are  a  foolish  girl,"  said  he.  "  Go,  and  take  time  to 
consider.  I  should  be  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  say,  in  answer  to 
any  application  for  your  character,  that  I  had  parted  with  you 
because  you  concealed  the  circumstances  which  led  to  Miss 
Langley's  elopement."  He  turned  so  decidedly  away  from  her, 
ai.d  Gwythyr  so  pertinaciously  held  the  door  open,  that  she  had 
no  course  but  to  leave  $he  room,  which  she  did  with  a  murmur 
and  a  prance,  hiding  her  crest-fallen  spirit  under  an  air  of 
bravado. 

My  turn  came  next,  and  though  Mr.  Langley's  gentleness 
was  unshaken,  and  his  courtesy  unimpeachable,  I  felt  that  the 
reprimand  which  I  received  was  virtually  the  same  as  Irvine's. 
I  felt,  too,  that  I  was  most  indulgently  treated,  and  that  I  had 
nothing  to  say  for  myself.  He  did  not  for  a  moment  tax  me 
with  treachery  in  any  shape.  No  self-defence  was  possible  to 
me,  for  I  was,  in  fact,  only  accused — or  rather,  held  guilty — of 
that  which  I  had  done.    He  considered  that  my  judgment  had 
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been  at  fault — that  I  had  given  too  easy  a  credence  to  Maude's 
version  of  her  own  story — that  I  had  been  timid  and  uncertain 
where  I  ought  to  have  acted  with  promptness  and  decision — 
that,  with  the  best  intentions  and  principles,  I  had  shown  myself 
incapable  of  controlling  so  difficult  a  character  as  Maude's.  The 
few  words  of  deep  and  painful  feeling  with  which  he  alluded  to 
the  result  of  all  this  were  enough  in  themselves  to  silence  me. * 
How  could  I  have  complained  if  he  had  indignantly  demanded 
his  daughter  at  my  hands,  and  held  me  responsible  for  her  dis- 
appearance ?  He  asked  very  few  questions — the  evil,  he  said, 
was  done — the  question  now  was  not  so  much  how  it  had 
happened,  as  whether  it  was  remediable  or  not.  He  counted 
unhesitatingly  on  any  assistance  which  I  might  be  able  to  give 
him.  He  was  now  going  out  to  make  certain  investigations  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Before  the  evening  Colonel  Seyton  would 
return  and  report  the  result  of  his  inquiry  at  the  station,  and  at 
the  tiny  town  of  Llanefydd,  from  which  it  took  its  name,  which 
was  a  mile  from  the  station.  He  requested  me  to  make  such 
arrangements  as  should  enable  me  to  leave  Pare  Hhaiader  at 
my  earliest  convenience ;  though,  having  said  this,  he  returned 
to  add  that  he. did  not  in  the  least  wish  to  hurry  my  movements, 
but  that,  as  he  contemplated  departing  himself,  and  breaking  up 
the  establishment  as  soon  as  possible,  it  might  be  disagreeable 
to  me  to  remain ;  and  it  might,  on  the  other  hand,  be  advan- 
tageous to  me  to  make  my  journey  as  a  member  of  his  family, 
because  this  would  discountenance  any  unpleasant  rumours. 

I  felt  like  a  pardoned  criminal,  over  whose  head  the  unful- 
filled sentence  which  he  had  incurred  was  still  suspended.  '  I 
had  attempted  to  begin  some  explanation  of  my  intercourse  with 
Giuseppe,  and  of  the  absurd  affair  of  the  trout :  he  stopped  me 
at  once  with  "  Pray  don't  trouble  yourself  to  explain ;  these  are 
trifles  which  cannot  engage  one's  attention  for  a  moment  under 
present  circumstances."  I  hazarded  a  word  or  two  about  the 
strength  of  Maude's  attachment,  and  the  false  pretensions  under 
which  she  evidently  laboured.  Here,  too,  I  was  checked  in  a 
moment.  "  I  am  quite  aware  that  you  have  been  deceived," 
said  Mr.  Langley,  gravely;  "the  details  of  the  deception  signify 
little ;  we  can  discuss  them  hereafter." 

While  Mr.  Langley  was  out  I  made  my  arrangements.  I 
dismissed  Irvine  from  the  bed-room  (where  I  found  her  rummag- 
ing Maude's  drawers),  locked  the  door,  and  proceeded  myself  to 
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review  the  poor  girl's  possession*  before  I  began  upon  my  own. 
I  Loped  that  I  was  in  time  to  prevent  any  unnecessary  exposure 
.  of  her  little  secrets.  I  searched  for  evidence  that  she  had  con- 
templated this  sudden  departure,  but  found  none.  I  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  limits  of  her  wardrobe.  She  had  taken 
nothing  with  her,  not  even  a  bundle  of  the  merest  necessaries. 
She  had  left  no  letter  for  me  or  for  her  father.  Her  receptacles 
were  curiously  devoid  of  the  usual  treasures  of  girlhood — the 
trifles  and  the  relics  which  mark  the  passing  of  a  pleasant  time, 
or  the  formation  of  a  new  friendship — the  little  indications  which 
show  that  the  inner  life  has  been  busy  and  happy  and  complete 
in  itself.  There  were  no  dried  flowers,  no  packets  of  letters,  no^. 
keepsakes,  no  note -books — nothing  but  the  mere  necessary  ap-  * 
pliances  of  daily  life.  Had  she  destroyed  all  such  tokens  lest 
they  should  be  discovered,  or  had  she  really  never  possessed 
them  ?  As  I  wandered  about  the  room  full  of  painful  reflections, 
my  eye  fell  upon  her  bed,  which  had  been  already  dismantled 
in  readiness  for  our  departure.  Only  the  mattress  and  the 
paliasse  were  left  upon  it,  and  I  thought  I  perceived  some 
object  which  had  been  hidden  between  them,  and  displaced  by 
the  recent  hasty  arrangements.  I  drew  out  a  box  made  of  some 
foreign  wood,  curiously  carved  and  scented.  It  had  no  lock,  but 
was  tied  round  with  a  faded  silver  ribbon.  I  could  not  bear  to 
take  it  to  Mr.  Langley,  yet  I  did  not  think  myself  justified  in 
leaving  it  unopened ;  its  contents  might  throw  some  light  on  the 
past,  and  give  some  guidance  for  the  present.  I  opened  it 
therefore,  very  regretfully,  resolving  to  examine  only  so  far  as 
seemed  absolutely  necessary,  and  to  conceal  as  much  as  I  could 
of  what  the  poor  child  herself  had  so  vainly  laboured  to  hide. 
What  a  collection  I  found  !  A  long  lock  of  soft  brown  #  hair, 
with  the  label  "  Lilia" — two  or  three  bits  of  ribbon — a  glove — 
a  piece  of  paper  with  a  prayer  written  on  it,  in  Italian,  in  a  half- 
formed  girlish  hand — a  string  of  perfumed  beads  with  a  label 
attached,  having  on  it,  in  the  same  handwriting,  the  words, 
"  Giorno  di  nascita  della  diletta  mia  Lucia " — an  embroidered 
collar,  half  finished,  with  the  needle  still  in  the  last  stitch,  and 
the  thread  and  a  small  ivory  thimble  carefully  wrapped  up  in  it: 
these  were  records  of  the  young,  dead  sister — all  that  she  had 
been  able  to  preserve.  Other  locks  of  hair  there  were,  belong- 
ing to  the  unknown  mother,  to  the  aunt,  and  to  the  beloved 
uncle  Rossetti ;  one  or  two  slight  pencil  sketches,  among  them 
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a  profile  of  a  young  girl,  very  pretty,  and  with  just  so  much  of 
likeness  to  Maude,  as  to  make  me  feel  certain  that  it  was  a  por- 
trait of  Lilia.  Then  there  was  a  packet  containing  little  bunches 
of  withered  grass  and  wild  flowers,  each  with  a  name  fastened 
to  it,  and  the  whole  inscribed, "  Gathered  on  the  graves."  Several 
of  the  names  were  unknown  to  me — I  supposed  them  to  be  friends 
of  the  Montevideo  and  Italian  days.  The  name  of  Lilia  was,  of 
course,  absent  from  this  collection.  The  last  thing  which  I 
found — after  many  other  little  relics,  all  of  the  same  description 
— was  a  single  violet  blossom,  wrapped  in  paper,  with  the  words 
u  Giorno  felice  "  on  the  envelope.  Poor  Maude !  Only  one  tiny 
Record  of  happiness  in  the  midst  of  all  these  sad  monumental 
remembrances ! 

Except  this  mysterious  blossom,  there  was  nothing  in  the  box 
which  I  could  refer  to  Marco,  and  I  guessed  that  she  carried  his 
letters  about  her  person,  thinking  them  too  precious  to  be  ex- 
posed even  to  the  remotest  chance  of  discovery.  I  tied  up  the 
box  and  put  it  among  my  own  things,  hoping  that  I  might  some 
day  have  the  opportunity  of  restoring  it  to  her.  Then,  with  a 
heavy  heart,  I  finished  my  preparations. 

Before  evening  Colonel  Seyton  returned.  He  had  little  to 
tell.  At  the  station  he  could  at  first  learn  nothing — it  had  been 
market-day,  and  tfce  recollection  of  the  officials  was  confused  by 
the  number  of  passengers.  An  examination  of  the  cancelled 
tickets,  however,  showed  that  there  had  been  two  "  through- 
tickets"  from  London  delivered — a  first  and  a  second  class. 
Further  inquiry  elicited  that  a  servant  out  of  livery,  supposed 
to  be  the  proprietor  of  the  second-class  ticket,  had  questioned 
one  of  the  railway  porters  about  Llanefydd  inn,  asking  "  If  he 
knew  whether  the  chaise -and -pair  was  out  to-day,  as  it  was  not 
at  the  station,  and  the  one-horse  traps  wouldn't  do  for  him." 
Colonel  Seyton,  concluding  from  these  words  that  the  questioner 
was  a  man  familiar  with  the  place,  asked  the  porter  whether  he 
had  recognised  him.  But  the  porter  was  a  new  hand,  and  could 
tell  nothing  about  it,  and  nobody  else  at  the  station  seemed  to 
have  noticed  the  matter.  Colonel  Seyton  then  went  to  Llanefydd 
inn,  and  learned  there  that  the  only  chaise -and-pair  of  the  esta- 
blishment had  been  hired  to  go  to  Pare  Rhaiader  about  half  an 
hour  after  the  arrival  of  the  London  train.  He  now  thought 
that  he  was  fairly  on  the  track  of  his  game.  But  the  answer  to 
his  next  question  was  a  disappointment.    The  chaise  had  been 
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hired  by  a  boy,  who  came  running'  at  the  top  of  his  speed  to 
execute  the  commission,  and  who  said  that  the  gentlemen  were 
in  a  great  hurry  and  had  walked  on.  Had  he  named  the  gen- 
tlemen ?  No.  How  was  it  that  the  landlord  had  attended  to 
snch  a  vague,  unsatisfactory  sort  of  order  ?  Well,  it  was  the 
dead  time  of  year,  and  very  little  doing,  and  he  thought  he'd 
take  the  chance  of  the  job.  Who  drove  the  chaise  ?  Well,  that: 
was  the  odd  part  of  the  matter :  Jack  drove  it — he  had  been  in 
the  service  of  the  inn  for  about  a  year,  and  didn't  belong  to  this 
part  of  the  country,  he  was  a  Londoner,  an  honest,  steady  kind  9 
of  a  lad,  and  they  were  very  sorry  to  lose  him.  But  Jack  had 
not  returned.  The  chaise  was  brought  back  this  morning  by  ar 
stranger — a  country  fellow — who  averred  that  it  had  been  en- 
trusted to  him  by  Jack,  with  the  message  that  he  was  not  coming 
back  never  no  more. 

"  Did  you  see  this  fellow  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Langley. 

"  No  ;  I  couldn't  get  at  him.  He  did  not  belong  to  Llane- 
fydd,  and  was  unknown  to  the  people  of  the  inn.  He  honestly 
delivered  the  sovereign  with  which  he  had  been  entrusted,  say- 
ing, with  a  laugh,  that  he  conld  afford  it,  as  he  had  been  well 
J>aid  for  his  part  of  the  business.  I  ascertained  that  the  place  at 
which  he  met  the  chaise  was  about  half-way  along  the  high  road 
to  Llanfair."  This  was  a  town  about  twenty*miles  from  Llane- 
fydd  station. 

"  What  was  your  next  step  ?" 

"  I  doubted  whether  I  should  go  to  Llanfair  myself,  or  return 
here.  On  the  whole,  I  thought  it  best  to  make  my  report  to 
you  in  person.  I  sent  my  man — who  is  a  clever  fellow,  and 
quite  to  be  trusted — to  Llanfair,  to  pick  up  what  he  could. 
Then  I  hunted  up  the  boy  who  had  hired  the  carriage,  and 
pumped  him  for  ten  minutes,  but  I  could  screw  nothing  out  of 
him,  except  that  he  '  know'd  there  was  two  genflemen,  and  he 
thor't  one  on  'em  wasn't  a  gentleman/" 

"lam  infinitely  obliged  to  you  for  all  the  trouble  you  have 
taken,"  said  Mr.  Langley.  "We  are  at  sea  for  the  present. 
We  have  no  evidence  that  they  were  at  Llanfair  at  all.  There 
are  a  dozen  other  towns  or  villages  to  which  they  might  just  as 
easily  have  gone,  and  if  they  wanted  to  mislead,  they  would,  of 
course,  take  care  that  the  carriage  should  be  found  m  the  high 
road  to  some  place  at  which  they  had  not  been." 

"  Then  it  is  such  hopeless  work  digging  evidence  of  any  sort 
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out  of  these  puzzle-headed  Welshmen,"  said  Colonel  Seyton,  in- 
dignantly. "  They  say  whatever  they  fancy  you  want  them  to 
say.  I  found  that  out  at  the  station.  Three  or  four  fellows  re- 
membered having  seen  you  there,  but  not  one  of  them  knew 
really  whether  it  was  to-day  or  yesterday.  At  first  they  took  it 
into  their  heads  I  was  inquiring  about  you,  and  then  they  were 
all  ready  to  take  their  oaths  that  you  came  down  by  the  train 
yesterday ;  but  as  soon  as  I  said  it  was  to-day,  every  man  of 
them  was  sure  it  was  to-day  he  had  seen  you." 

"  I  know  the  sort  of  thing  perfectly,"  replied  Mr.  Langley  ; 
"  it  is  harassing  in  the  extreme.  I  think  it  quite  useless  to 
make  any  farther  inquiries  at  Llanefydd,  and,  indeed,  mis* 
chievous,  for  Rossetti  has  evidently  got  some  agent  there,  and 
we  should  only  be  showing  our  game.  Any  questions  we  may 
ask  there  will  doubtless  be  forwarded  to  him." 

"  What  do  you  propose  doing,  then  ?  "  asked  Colonel  Seyton, 
a  little  stiffly,  as  if  he  thought  that  the  last  words  implied  a  com- 
ment upon  his  own  discretion. 

"  I  propose  returning  to  London  at  once,  and  setting  the 
detective  police  at  work." 

Colonel  Seyton  twisted  his  moustache.  "Humph!"  said 
he,  uneasily,  "  I  suppose  it's  the  only  way  r  but  one  hates  the 
exposure." 

"  The  exposure,  believe  me,  is  the  least  possible  under  the 
circumstances.  The  police  don't  gossip;  their  interest  is  in 
facts,  not  persons ;  in  their  work,  and  not  in  the  subjects  of  it. 
Private  investigations  fill  a  whole  country  with  their  rumour. 
But,"  he  added,  shaking  his  head,  and  with  a  sorrowful  change 
of  voice,  "  I'm  afraid  it  is  too  late  to  think  about  exposure  " 

"  I  hope,"  said  Colonel  Seyton,  "  you  do  not  think  that  I—" 

"  Pray  don't  make  such  a  mistake,"  interrupted  Mr.  Langley,  y 
grasping  his  hand ;  "  what  you  have  done  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary, and  has  been  done  in  the  most  judicious  manner  possible. 
.We  had  to  discover  as  much  as  we  could  privately,  before  be- 
ginning on  the  other  tack.  But  give  me  your  candid  opinion 
— have  we  not  discovered  as  much  as  we  can  ?  Is  there  any  use 
in  pushing  this  further  ?  " 

Colonel  Seyton  relaxed.  "  Your  own  feelings  must  be,  of 
course,  the  guide  and  the  limit  for  others,"  said  he ;  "I  have 
really  nothing  to  suggest,  except  one  idea  which  occurred  to  me 
when  I  was  riding  back." 
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"What  is  that?" 

*'  The  whole  district  between  Llsnefydd  and  Llanfair  is  as 
primitive  as  possible ;  this  is  not  the  time  of  year  for  tourists ; 
wherever  that  chaise  went  I  feel  sore  that  it  must  have  attracted 
observation.  I  would  beat  np  the  country  before  the  people 
have  had  time  to  forget  it,  and  try  whether  I  couldn't  trace  out 
its  course/' 

"  An  excellent  thought,"  said  Mr.  Langley,  warmly ;  "I  will 
lose  no  time  in  putting  it  in  practice." 

"  We  know,"  said  Colonel  Seyton,  "  the  hour,  or  nearly  the 
hour,  at  which  it  turned  back  upon  this  road.  We  know  that 
it  did  not  go  back  to  Llanefydd.  We  know  that  there  are  only 
two  cross-country  lanes  by  which  it  could  have  left  the  Llane- 
fydd road ;  and,  further,  we  know  the  hour  and  the  place  at 
which  it  reappeared.  Surely  these  are  pretty  good  materials  to 
begin  with." 

Mr.  Langley  was  writing  with  a  pencil  in  his  pocket-book 
while  the  other  spoke.  "  I  have  made  notes  of  all  the  points," 
said  he.    "  I  really  have  not  words  to  thank  you." 

Colonel  Seyton  rose  to  take  leave.  "  If  there  is  anything 
farther  that  I  can  do—"  began  he. 

"Thank  you,  thank  you,"  returned  Mr.  Langley,  shaking 
him  heartily  by  the  hand ;  "  I  shall  count  upon  you ;  I  shall 
come  to  you  for  advice  and  help ;  the  persons  whom  I  employ 
will  gladly  refer  to  you  for  guidance.  I  feel  very  inhospitable 
in  letting  you  go  so  early,  but  I  frankly  confess  that  I  am  worn 
out,  and  must  get  a  little  sleep  if  I  can.  I  shall  be  off  by  day- 
light to-morrow." 

No  one  who  saw  Mr.  Langley's  paleness,  which  had  visibly 
increased  during  this  conversation,  could  doubt  that  he  was  worn 
out:  No  one  could  wonder  at  it.  Colonel  Seyton's  adieux  to 
me  were  made  a  little  coldly.  I  knew  that  I  had  lost  ground  in 
his  esteem,  and  I  knew  when  and  why  I  had  lost  it.  He  went, 
and  I  felt  as  he  went  that  he  had  been  courteously  and  grate- 
fully dismissed,  not  only  from  Mr.  Langley's  presence,  but  from 
any  further  interference  in  his  private  affairs ;  and  I  felt  that  he, 
too,  felt  it,  and  acquiesced  in  it.  Probably  he  knew  that  under 
like  circumstances  he  himself  would  have  desired  to  be  let  alone. 
At  any  rate,  he  was  not  the  man  to  press  his  services  a  moment 
longer  or  an  inch  further  than  he  felt  them  to  be  acceptable. 

I  did  not  fail  to  notice  that  Mr.  Langley  had  said  nothing  to 
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Colonel  Seyton  about  the  tenor  and  result  of  his  own  inquiries. 
Neither  did  he  say  anything  on  the  subject  to  me.  He  simply 
asked  whether  I  could  be  ready  to  start  to-morrow  morning, 
and  on  being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  wished  me  good- 
night. 

In  the  morning  I  found  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to 
accompany  me  to  Llanefydd  station.  Gwythyr  was  to  drive 
Irvine  and  myself  in  the  identical  basket-carriage  which  hat 
brought  me  down  with  poor  Maude  six  months  before.  Mr.* 
Langley  said  nothing  of  his  own  plans,  till  his  horse  was 
brought  to  the  door,  about  half  an  hour  before  our  starting 
time.  Then,  as  he  rose  to  leave  the  room,  he  said,  "  I  have 
been  thinking  over  Colonel  Seyton's  suggestions,  and  it  occurs 
to  me  that  if  I  ride  round  by  St.  Arthur's,  and  catch  the  train  at 
Freeland  station,  instead  of  going  with  you  to  Llanefydd,  there 
are  several  inquiries  that  I  may  make.  I  shall  have  ample  time. 
If  I  don't  see  you  when  I  join,  you  must  look  out  for  me  at 
Paddington.  I  take  for  granted  that  you  come  home  with  me 
and  remain  till  you  have  had  time  to  communicate  with  your 
father,  and,  indeed,  for  as  much  longer  as  you  like.  Good-bye." 

He  was  gone  without  waiting  for  my  reply.  Nothing  could 
be  kinder  or  more  considerate ;  but  how  I  hated  that  drive  to 
the  station  with  Irvine !  I  buried  myself  in  a  book  which  I 
had  read  before,  but  my  consciousness  of  her  hostile  presence 
deprived  me  of  all  power  of  understanding  it.  She  cried  nearly 
the  whole  way. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

MR.  DERWENT's  IDEAS. 

"  I  rather  like  this  Italian  bravo  of  yours,  Jane,"  said  my 
father.  "  He  has  circumvented  you  all  so  neatly  that  he  really 
deserves  his  success." 

"  I  can  t  laugh  about  it,"  answered  I. 

"What  is  your  last  news?  I  saw  you  had  letters  this 
morning." 

"There  is  no  news  at  all— not  a  trace.  The  Llanefydd 
country  has  been  hunted  all  over ;  a  description  of  the  twp  has 
been  sent  to  every  railroad  station  along  the  line ;  the  detec- 
tives have  been  at  work ;  and  the  result  of  all  is  simply  nothing. 
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She  has  disappeared.  Oh !  you  may  think  me  utterly  absurd, 
but  if  I  were  only  sure  he  would  be  good  to  her  I  should 
hardly  mind  it,  for  she  never  could  have  been  moderately  happy 
with  her  own  people.  But  the  way  in  which  he  has  behaved 
makes  me  distrust  him." 

"  I  should  think  it  did,"  said  my  father ;  "  and,  really,  Jane, 
I  don't  think  my  conscience  will  allow  me  to  let  you  seek  another 
situation  as  governess.  You  are  a  dangerous  guide  for  youth. 
Any  foreign  scamp  that  likes  may  run  away  with  your  pupil  if 
only  he  can  persuade  you  that  he  means  to  be  good  to  her.w 

"  This  was  a  peculiar  case,"  began  I. 

"  Not  at  all,"  he  replied ;  "  a  case  of  every-day  occurrence.'* 

"  My  dear  papa,H  cried  Emma,  "  how  can  you  make  that  out  ?  • 
Surely  it  is  not  common  for  English  girls  to  be  brought  up  in 
South  America,  and  to  fall  in  love  with  their  cousins  there,  and 
to  be  lost  in  Italy,  and  to  come  back  to  England,  and  to  hate 
all  their  own  relations,  and  to  have  two  different  names,  so  that 
you  can't  tell  them  asunder,  and  to  run  away  with  the  cousins 
they  originally  fell  in  love  with,  and  never  to  be  heard  of  after- 
wards. Besides  having  the  Italian  Revolution  brought  into  it, 
which  is  surely  not  common." 

"Well  done,  Emma!"  said  my  father,  joyously;  "your 
logical  triumphs  are  easy,  as  usual.  It's  only  the  geography  of 
the  case  that's  uncommon,  my  dear,  the  incidents  are  older  than 
the  flood.  I've  no  doubt  there  were  plenty  of  young  ladies  in 
pre -historic  Egypt  who  fell  in  love  with  their  cousins,  and 
resisted  the  efforts  of  their  families  to  bring  them  to  a  better 
frame  of  mind,  and  ran  away,  as  you  express  it,  with  the  cousins 
they  originally  fell  in  love  with — or  with  somebody  else — if 
their  governesses  didn't  take  proper  care  of  them.  It's  the 
nature  of  young  ladies,  and  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  edu- 
cation has  not  been  invariably  successful  in  eradicating  it." 

"  Nothing  shall  ever  persuade  me,"  said  Emma,  with  unusual 
pertinacity,  "  that  all  thisN  about  Miss  Langley  and  the  Italian 
and  J ane  is  likely  to  have  happened  before." 

"  There  isn't  much  evidence  that  it  has  happened  now,"  said 
my  father.  "  I  think  the  verifying  faculty  of  some  future  critic 
will  reject  the  whole  story  as  manifestly  legendary.  Though, 
for  that  matter,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  this  present  Italian 
Revolution  which  coming  historians  will  certainly  pronounce  to 
be  mythical." 
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Emma  stared.  "  But,  Jane,"  continued  my  father,  seriously, 
"  there  is  one  part  of  your  scheme  of  search  which  I  don't 
.  understand.  You  say  that  descriptions  of  *  the  two '  have  been 
sent  to  every  railroad  station  along  the  line.  Now,  the  oddest 
feature  of  the  whole  matter  is,  that  the  two  were  not  together. 
Mr.  Marco  was  acting  gamekeeper  till  long  after  the  hour  at 
which  the  carriage  took  off  his  lady-love,  and  he  did  not  start 
to  join  her  till  the  next  morning.  How  do  you  know  that  she 
did  not  make  her  whole  journey  under  the  escort  of  his  accom- 
plice— the  fellow  who  came  down  from  London  and  hired  the 
chaise  at  Llanefydd  ?  " 

"  That  is  the  only  thing  we  do  know,"  said  I.  "  Mr.  Langley 
m  picked  up  that  morsel  of  information  on  his  ride  to  Freeland. 
He  found  that  two  persons  exactly  answering  to  the  description 
of  his  daughter  and  Rossetti  breakfasted  at  a  farmhouse  very 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  day  before  we  left  Pare  Rhaiader. 
You  must  not  forget  the  dates.  Maude  disappeared  on  the 
seventeenth  of  January,  Mr.  Langley  came  down  on  the  eigh- 
teenth, and  we  all  left  Pare  Rhaiader  on  the  nineteenth.  They 
had  just  one  day  the  start  of  us,  as  we  know  that  she  must 
have  been  hidden  somewhere  during  that  first  night,  and  that 
Marco  did  not  join  her  till  the  next  morning — the  eighteenth. 
Well,  on  that  morning  they  breakfasted  together  at  the  farm- 
bouse  of  which  I  tell  you,  in  a  little  village  two  miles  from 
Freeland  station.  They  left  the  place  walking.  Mr.  Langley 
concluded  that  they  would  tfike  the  train  at  Freeland,  but  we 
could  hear  nothing  of  them  there." 

"  Humph!"  replied  my  father;  "I  have  some  very  odd 
ideas.  Just  let  me  look  at  the  family  photograph  again,  will 
you  ?  "    Emma  produced  it. 

"  That  face  and  figure  ougJtf  to  be  easily  recognised,"  said 
my  father,  looking  at  Maude's  portrait  "  Well,  Jane,  I  will 
say  no  more  than  this — I  suspect  that  Mr.  Langley  has  been 
misled.  I  don't  think  the  couple  breakfasted  at  that  farm- 
bouse." 

"  What  do  you  think,  then  ?  "  asked  I,  eagerly. 

"  That  is  precisely  what  I  am  not  going  to  tell  you." 

"  But,  father,"  said  I,  "  I  am  more  anxious  than  I  can  tell 
you  that  you  should  really  take  an  interest  in  the  matter,  and 
exert  yourself  to  help  us  in  finding  out  as  much  as  we  can." 

"  My  'lightest  conjecture  is  to  be  received  as  a  divination/  I 
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suppose — as  Arnold  says  of  Niebuhr,  in  the  same  breath  in 
which  he  rejects  the  tradition  of  five-and-twenty  generations. 
Well,  what  is  the  particular  point  you  wish  me  to  begin  con- 
jecturing about  ?    I  am  quite  ready." 

"  I  want  you  to  come  with  me  to-night.  Mrs.  Langley  has 
asked  me  to  accompany  her  to  a  stance  at  the  house  of  some 
one  of  these  clairvoyants — you  know  she  is  a  profound  believer ; 
I  want  you  to  go  with  me,  first  to  the  stance,  and  afterwards 
to  tea  at  the  Langleys. — There ! " 

My  father  made  a  face.  "  I  might  screw  myself  up  to  the 
spirit-rapping  business,"  said  he ;  u  I  never  saw  that  particular 
form  of  swindling,  and  I  should  not  dislike  making  its  acquaint- 
ance. But  the  tea-party  afterwards !  What  do  you  see  in  • 
me,  my  daughter,  that  can  make  you  think  me  capable  of  such 
an  abandonment  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  my  whole  life 
as  is  involved  in  the  idea  of  going  out  to  tea  ?" 

Notwithstanding  this  unfavourable  beginning,  I  carried  my 
point.  I  really  counted  much  upon  my  father's  shrewd,  dispas- 
sionate observation.  And  my  discomfort  in  the  presence  of  the 
Langleys  was  great ;  I  could  not  refuse  their  attentions,  but  I 
felt  that  he  would  be  a  great  support  to  me  while  I  was  receiv- 
ing them.  They  had  been  very  kind  to  me  since  my  return 
home.  I  had  seen  little  of  Mr.  Langley ;  but  Mrs.  Langley, 
who  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  most  unaffectedly  distressed  about 
Maude,  had  taken  care  to  inform  me  of  every  attempt  that  was 
made  to  discover  her,  and  of  every  failure  as  it  occurred.  She 
knew  that  I  did  not  believe  in  her  spirit-rapping  theories,  but 
she  was  very  anxious  to  convert  me.  She  had  repeatedly  asked 
me  to  accompany  her  to  one  of  the  seances,  and  to  judge  for 
myself.  Lately  she  had  told  me,  with  much  triumph,  that  she 
really  thought  she  was  "in  a  fair  way  to  find  out  something 
about  poor  Maude.  She  had  been  introduced  to  a  new  medium 
— a  most  wonderful  man — if  she  could  only  tell  me  half  the 
things  he  had  done  in  her  presence,  I  should  not  be  able  to  help 
believing.  The  spirits  had  really  made  the  room  shake,  and 
they  had  made  all  sorts  of  noises  in  the  street  outside,  and  they 
had  made  a  footstool  jump  over  the  sofa.  There  could  not  be 
any  deception  in  that.  And  she  had  asked  them  about  Maude. 
They  had  not  given  her  any  answer  then,  but  they  had  pro- 
mised that  she  should  have  an  answer  hereafter.  And  she  was 
quite  sure  she  should,  for  they  evidently  knew  all  about  it.  Did 
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I  not  believe  novo?"  I  promised  that  I  would  be*  present' on 
the  next  favourable  occasion.  And  shortly  afterwards  I  received 
a  note  from  Mrs.  Langley,  naming  a  particular  evening  on 
which  the  medium  had  promised  to  obtain  the  desired  informa- 
tion for  her,  claiming  the  fulfilment  of  my  promise  and  asking 
whether  my  father  could  be  prevailed  on  to  accompany  us,  as 
Mr.  Langley  had  an  engagement,  though  he  hoped  to  meet  us 
at  tea  afterwards. 

The  hour  appointed  for  the  exhibition  was  seven  in  the 
evening,  and  Mrs.  Langley  came  to  fetch  us  in  good  time. 
As  we  drove  along  the  darkening  streets  my  father  asked  her 
what  was  the  most  wonderful  thing  that  the  spirits  had  ever 
done  to  her.  She  had  not  a  moment's  hesitation  in  answering — 

"  They  took  a  five-pound  note  out  of  my  pocket  without  my 
knowing  anything  about  it,"  replied  she. 

"  Ha !  "  said  my  father,  "  I  have  heard  of  similar"  instances. 
How  did  you  know  that  the  spirits  took  it  ?  " 

"  I  have  two  reasons  for  knowing  that  it  was  the  spirits,"  she 
answered.  "  First,  because  it  could  have  been  no  one  else ; 
and,  secondly,  because  they  knew  the  number  of  the  note,  which 
I  didn't  know  myself,  and  so  nobody  could  have  told  them." 

"  They  knew  the  number  of  the  note,"  repeated  he. 

"  Yes ;  and  they  told  it  me,  in  the  most  good-natured  man- 
ner, the  very  moment  I  asked  them.  There  wasn't  time  to 
invent  it,  for  it  was  a  very  long  number,  and  began  with  ought, 
so  that  it  was  difficult  to  say  it  without  a  mistake." 

"  And  did  the  footstool  jump  over  the  sofa  for  joy  because  the 
spirits  had  got  your  five-pound  note  ? "  asked  my  father.  I 
pressed  his  foot,  as  a  sign  that  he  was  to  behave  well. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Derwent,  you  are  laughing  at  me ;  but  I  don't 
mind ;  I  shall  have  the  laugh  on  my  side  soon.  The  footstool 
jumped  over  the  sofa  because  that  is  the  sort  of  thing  which  the 
spirits  like  best.  Whenever  they  are  left  to  themselves,  they 
always  do  something  with  furniture.  I  don't  know  why,  but 
they  do.  They  don't  seem  to  wish  to  answer  questions — they 
only  do  that  to  oblige." 

"  When  they  were  in  the  flesh  they  were  all  housemaids,  I 
suppose,"  said  my  father,  meditatively.  "But  whjen  they  do 
answer  questions,  they  never  make  a  mistake,  do  they  ?  " 

"  Oh !  never.  If  I  have  ever  fancied  they  were  wrong,  I 
have  always  found  out  afterwards  they  were  right.    There  was 
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my  gold  thifnble.  They  said  I  had  only  one  gold  thimble,  and 
I  have  two.  But  then  I  remembered  afterwards  that  one  of 
them*is  locked  up  and  never  used,  and  so  they  wouldn't  think  it 
worth  mentioning.  And  they  said  Bertha's  name  was  Bella. 
I  thought  at  first  that  was  quite  a  mistake.  But  then  I  remem- 
bered that  one  of  her  godmothers  is  named  Arabella,  and  we 
thought  of  naming  Bertha  after  her.  So  you  see  they  were 
right  in  a  way." 

"  But  the  first  evening  you  inquired  about  Maude,  the  table 
said  her  name  was  Mary,"  suggested  I. 

"  That  was  such  a  very  little  table,"  replied  ahe,  quickly,  "  it 
wasn't  likely  to  know.  The  large  table  said  her  name  right  the 
very  same  evening.  Oh  !  I  do  so  hope  they  won't  be  stupid  this 
evening,  for  I  have  set  my  heart  upon  making  Mr.  Derwent 
believe,  besides  learning  something  about  poor  dear  Maude." 

"  Don't  set  your  heart  upon  me,"  said  my  father,  laughing  ; 
"  I  am  a  bad  subject." 

"  But  I  suppose  you  will  believe  if  anything  happens  which 
you  cant  explain  ?  " 

"  I  can't  even  promise  that." 

"  Then,"  said  she,  "  do  you  know,  I  think  you  are  quite  un- 
reasonable." 

We  had  reached  the  house  of  the  medium,  and  as  we  got  out 
of  the  carriage,  Mrs.  Langley,  who  was  a  great  coward,  whis- 
pered to  me  that  she  was  very  glad  we  had  brought  my  father 
with  us,  for  she  was  quite  sure  there  was  a  very  ill-looking 
man  following  the  carriage.  She  had  seen  him  in  every  street, 
and  she  was  sure  he  was  trying  to  keep  up  with  us. 

"  Nothing  could  happen  to  us  at  this  hour  of  the  evening, 
and  in  the  public  streets  of  London,"  said  I,  cheeringly. 

"  But  it's  not  natural,  Miss  Derwent,  and  I  never  like  any- 
thing that's  not  natural.  There  he  is  again  1 "  ahe  added, 
grasping  my  arm. 

A  man,  wrapped  in  a  cloak,  passed  into  the  house  before  us, 
and  went  rapidly  up-stairs.  "  Oh,"  said  I,  "  that  explains  it. 
It  is  only  some  one  coming  to  the  sSance  as  well  as  ourselves." 

We  now  followed  Mrs.  Langley,  who  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted wjth  the  ways  of  the  house.  She  led  us  up  the  stair- 
case, which  was  already  brilliantly  lighted,  into  a  room  which 
seemed  at  first,  by  comparison,  quite  dark.  The  windows  of 
this  room  faced  the  west,  and  there  was  no  light  in  it  except 
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the  twilight,  after  sunset.  In  the  centre  of  the  floor  stood  a 
large  round  table,  covered  with  a  dark-coloured  cloth.  Five  or 
six  guests,  or  spectators — I  don't  exactly  know  what  to  call 
them — were  present  besides  ourselves.  The  operator,  who 
seemed,  as  well  as  I  could  see  in  the  doubtful  light,  to  be  a 
tall,  middle-aged  man,  with  red  hair,  whiskers,  and  mous- 
taches, received  us  very  politely,  and  requested  us  to  be  seated. 

"You  -could  not  have  come  at  a  better  time,*'  said  he ;  " the 
atmosphere  of  this  room  is  literally  charged  with  spirituality. 
The  candles  have  just  been  extinguished  by  a  spirit  whose 
name  I  have  as  yet  been  unable  to  ascertain.  We  will  light 
them  again,  but  I  have  little  doubt  that  they  will  be  again 
extinguished,  as  it  appears  to  me  that  this  is  a  powerful  and 
determined  spirit,  and  likely  to  take  the  lead  in  this  evening's 
manifestations.  We  cannot  do  better  than  attend  to  Ms  sug- 
gestions." 

As  he  spoke  he  lighted  the  candles  again,  but  they  were 
immediately  extinguished,  the  table  rocking  at  the  same  time 
so  violently  that  one  of  them  was  thrown  down.  Mrs.  Langley 
screamed,  and  said  that  she  had  distinctly  seen  a  hand,  which 
appeared  to  emerge  from  the  table-cloth  and  approach  the 
candlesticks. 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  probable,  my  dear  madam,"  said  the 
medium  politely.  "  We  must  avoid  offending  this  spirit,  or 
there  is  no  knowing  what  may  happen.  I  beg  you  all  to  take 
notice  that  Mrs.  Langley  saw  a  hand.  Did  you  see  anything 
else  at  the  same  time,  madam  ?  " 

u  Yes,"  replied  she,  trembling;  "  I  saw  a  violent  movement 
of  the  table-cloth  on  the  side  farthest  from  us." 

"  Ah ! "  he  said,  "  that  was  the  withdrawal  of  the  spirit. 
Mrs.  Langley  saw  the  withdrawal  of  the  spirit.  He  is  now  in 
some  other  part  of  the  room.    We  will  try  to  ascertain  where." 

A  low  whistle  from  a  table  in  the  corner  was  accepted  as  the 
answer  to  this  question.  The  medium  then  proceeded  to  address 
the  spirit,  and  to  exhibit  several  of  the  more  ordinary  manifesta- 
tions, as  they  are  called.  I  was  beginning  to  feel  a  little  wearied, 
when  he  suddenly  turned  to  Mrs.  Langley,  and  told  her  that 
the  unknown  spirit,  whose  violence  had  a  little  bewildered  him, 
had  retired  for  the  present ;  and  that  if  she  would  now  put  the 
questions  she  wishecf  to  ask,  fie  had  every  reason  to  think  that 
they  would  be  answered. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

MARCO. 

"  I  wish,"  said  Mrs.  Langley,  rather  tremulously,  "  to  hear  some 
intelligence  of  my  step-daughter,  Miss — " 

"  Stop/'  interrupted  the  medium  (whose  earthly  appellation  it 
may  be  as  well  to  mention  was  Mr.  Matthews) ;  "  do  not  men- 
tion her  name,  if  you  please.  If  you  will  all  draw  a  Utile  closer 
to  the  table,  and  sit  with  your  hands  in  your  laps,  the  lady's 
name  will  be  written  on  several  pieces  of  paper,  and  given  to 
those  among  you  whom  the  spirits  may  select." 

We  drew  our  chairs  forward  accordingly.  My  father  was 
seated  between  Mrs.  Langley  and  myself.  Beyond  Mrs.  Langley 
were  two  ladies  ;  beyond  me,  two  ladies  and  two  gentlemen,  all 
unknown  to  us,  and  not  very  clearly  discernible  in  the  half-light. 
We  who  sat  in  the  centre  of  the  room  were  near  the  table, 
which  was  rocking  and  quivering  in  a  very  surprising  manner. 
There  was  a  little  movement  of  expectation  among  us,  and  the 
persons  at  the  extremities  of  the  row  drew  their  chairs  towards 
the  table,  and  leaned  forwards,  evidently  fearing  that  they  might 
be  excluded  from  what  was  about  to  happen.  Mr.  Matthews 
advanced  towards  us,  and  said,  rather  sharply,  "  Remain  quiet, 
if  you  please  ! " 

Just  at  this  moment  a  piece  of  paper  was  thrust  into  my 
hand,  which  lay  in  my  lap.  I  looked  up,  and  saw  that  Mrs. 
Langley  and  the  two  ladies  beyond  her  had  all  receiyed  similar 
billets. 

"  If  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  move  to  the  window,"  said 
Mr.  Matthews,  "  I  think  you  will  find  that  there  is  still  light 
enough  for  you  to  decipher  what  has  been  written.  I  am  afraid 
of  lighting  the  candles  again,  lest  it  should  annoy  the  spirit  who 
objects  to  them  so  strongly,  and  who  is  evidently  irritable. 
Though  he  is  quiet  for  the  present,  I  cannot  be  sure  that  he  is 
out  of  the  room ;  and  if  he  were  to  return  and  give  way  to  the 
same  sort  of  excitement  as  that  with  which  he  began  the 
evening,  he  might  disturb  us  very  much." 

"  I  should  give  him  in  charge,"  whispered  my  father. 

A  sharp  whistle  from  the  table  in  the  centre  of  the  room 
gave  notice  that  the  disorderly  spirit  was  present,  as  Mr. 
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Matthews  suspected,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  interfere  again  if 
affronted. 

"  I  wish  I  could  get  a  sight  of  the  fellow,"  muttered  my 
father,  trying  to  peer  round  to  the  side  of  the  table  on  which 
Mr.  Matthews  stood.  "I'd  take  a  bet  that  he  has  curly  hair 
and  a  turn-up  nose.  He  whistles  uncommonly  like  a  street- 
boy." 

The  rest  of  us  had  moved  to  the  window ;  I,  the  last,  trying 
to  keep  my  father  quiet.  The  three  ladies  were  eagerly  exa- 
mining their  papers.  I  looked  at  mine  with  no  particular 
interest,  feeling  quite  sure  that  I  was  about  to  see  Maude's 
name,  as  Nothing  could  be  more  probable  than  that  Mr.  Mat- 
thews was  already  acquainted  with  it.  Little  did  I  expect  what 
I  was  really  to  see,  and  my  astonishment  was  so  great  that  I 
could  not  repress  a  start,  and  scarcely  succeeded  in  keeping 
back  an  exclamation.  These  were  the  words  on  my  slip  of 
paper : — 

"  Do  not  say  anything.  Marco  Eossetti.  When -and  where 
can  I  find  you  ?  " 

I  thrust  it  into  my  father's  hand,  with  a  warning  pressure, 
and  began  to  interest  myself  vehemently  and  loudly  in  the 
papers  of  the  other  ladies.  I  scarcely  knew  what  I  said,  but  I 
felt  that  the  only  hope  of  getting  any  news  of  Maude  was  to 
conceal  what  had  happened.  To  their  hurried  questions  and 
remarks — "  Had  not  you  one  too  ?  "  "I  thought  I  saw  it ! " 
I  replied,  truly  enough,  "  No ;  the  spirits  gave  me  nothing." 
And  they  were  too  busy  with  their  own  astonishment  to  notice 
me  any  further.  Maude  Langley's  name — by-the-bye  it  was 
misspelt  "  Langly,"  not  "Langley" — was  written  on  each  of 
their  papers  in  a  large,  awkward  hand,  and  in  red  ink.  They 
were  very  much  excited  about  it,  and  one  and  all  of  them 
accepted  it  as  a  proof  that  there  were  spirits  in  the  room.  I 
do  not  know  why. 

Mr.  Matthews  now  desired  us  to  return  to  our  seats,  and 
having  informed  us  that  the  alphabet  was  "  called  for,"  he  went 
through  the  process  of  asking  questions  and  communicating  the 
answers  of  the  spirits,  or  acquainting  us  with  their  spontaneous 
observations,  which  is  now  too  familiar  to  the  attenders  upon 
London  stances  to  require  description.  During  the  whole  of 
this  time  the  room*  was  in  a  sort  of  tumult.  Tables  and  chairs 
were  constantly  moving,  the  floor  was  shaking,  whistles,  chirps, 
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and  rape  were  heard  in  every  part  of  the  room,  and  once  a 
spirit  played  part  of  the  "  Katcatcher's  Daughter,"  on  an  accor- 
dion under  the  table,  with  a  great  many  wrong  notes.  The 
skirts  of  our  dresses  were  twitched,  and  Mrs.  Langley  felt  a  cold 
hand  clasp  her  arm.  I  was  so  full  of  my  own  secret  that  I  could 
scarcely  attend  to  anything  whieh  passed.  I  contrived  to  tear 
a  leaf  out  of  my  pocket-book,  and  to  write  on  it  in  pencil, 
unperceived,  "At  half-past  ten  to-night;  2&,  Farnham  Place." 
This  I  kept  ready  in  my  hand,  so  that  I  might  take  advantage 
of  any  opportunity.  But  I  did  not  yet  know  which  of  the  two 
men  present  in  the  room  was  Marco ;  and  as  both  were  tall  and 
slight,  I  tried  in  vain  to  come  to  a  conclusion.  I  trusted  to  the 
quickness  which  had  enabled  him  to  find  me  out  and  convey  his 
note  to  me,  more  than  to  any  manoeuvres  of  my  own.  I  felt 
almost  sure  that  he  was  aware  that  I  had  written  something, 
and  that  he  would  contrive  to  possess  himself  of  it. 

The  information  which  the  spirits  vouchsafed  to  give  about 
Maude  was  not  very  ample,  but  it  was  satisfactory  as  far  as  it 
went.  She  was  quite  safe.  She  would  be  restored  to  her 
friends.  In  the  meantime  it  was  better  to  make  no  further 
inquiries  about  her.  A  good  angel  was  taking  care  of  her,  who 
might  be  annoyed  if  interfered  with. 

After  Mrs.  Langley's  experience  of  spirits,  it  was  not  to  be 
supposed  that  she  would  be  at  all  surprised  at  the  touchiness 
of  an  angeL  It  seemed  quite' natural  to  her.  Her  notions 
about  the  inhabitants  of  the  invisible  world  were  peculiar,  but 
consistent;  and  similar  notions  to  hers  must,  I  suppose,  be 
entertained,  whether  consciously  or  unconsciously,  by  all  believers 
in  mediums  and  spirit-rapping.  They  all  seem  to  consider  that 
spirits  are  characterised  by  a  very  remarkable  degree  of  incapa- 
city and  flightiness,  and  that  their  imperfect  attempts  to  convey 
information,  or  to  perform  any  little  exploit  within  their  limited 
powers,  are  to  be  received  with  the  sort  of  puzzled  admiration 
which  we  bestow  on  the  learning  of  a  precocious  child,  or  the 
feats  of  a  tamed  monkey ;  it  is  all  very  surprising  in  them;  it  is 
such  a  good  imitation  of  man ;  it  is  so  much  more  than  could 
have  been  expected  from  them. 

It  was  now  growing  very  dark,  when  Mr.  Matthews  suddenly 
said,  "  Look  at  the  window !  I  shall  pass  across  it  presently.  I 
am  rising  from  the  floor — I  am  being  lifted.  Bo  you  not  hear 
my  voice  above  your  heads  ?   I  am  still  rising — look  I " 
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tfA  kracl  creak  was  heard.    "A  pulley!"  whispered  my 
father.    "  Ha ! "  said  the  medium,  "  did  yon  hear  that  table  ?  " 
The  creak  was  repeated.    "  The  spirits  say  that  I  am  high  ' 
enough  now.    Now  you  will  see  me  pass  the  window." 

A  dark  object  like  a  man  did  assuredly  pass  across  the 
window,  about  half-way  between  the  floor  and  the  ceiling  ;  and 
at  the  moment  when  all  were  turning  to  look  at  it,  I  felt  my 
hand  gently  grasped.  I  did  not  dare  to  whisper  a  word,  for  just 
then  Mrs.  Langley  was  close  to  me,  but  I  slipped  the  paper 
which  I  had  written  into  the  hand  which  touched  mine.  I 
received  a  slight  pressure  in  return,  which  satisfied  me  that  I  was 
understood.  My  impatience  for  the  end  of  this  scene  can  scarcely 
be  described.  I  was  hardly  able  to  control  it.  After  Mr. 
Matthews  had  descended  to  earth,  he  seemed  willing  to  dismiss 
us,  but  Mrs.  Langley  and  one  of  the  other  ladies  were  in  a  state 
of  the  highest  excitement,  and  had  so  many  problems  to  propose 
to  the  spirits  that  it  seemed  as  if  we  should  be  detained  till 
midnight.  Mr.  Matthews  advised  them  to  withdraw,  saying 
that  there  were  symptoms  of  the  return  of  that  riotous  spirit  to 
whom  he  had  before  referred,  and  that  it  was  impossible  quite 
to  answer  for  his  behaviour.  He  had  scarcely  said  this  before 
there  was  an  increase  of  the  commotion  which  had  been  going 
on  in  the  room  with  little  intermission  since  the  examination  of 
the  spirits  began,  accompanied  by  a  perfect  tempest  of  whistling, 
chirping,  and  rapping.  Mrs.  Langley  screamed,  and  said  that 
her  arm  had  been  severely  pinched. 

"  Pray  go,  ladies,"  said  the  medium,  anxiously.  "  We  do  not 
know  what  may  happen." 

"  What  a  noise  there  was ! "  said  my  father,  in  a  meek  voice, 
at  my  elbow.  "  /  chirped  a  good  deal.  But  I  can't  do  it  as 
well  as  that  fellow  who  won't  give  his  name.  He  has  had  more 
practice." 

I  was  thankful  when  we  were  outside  the  door,  not  only 
because  I  was  wild  for  the  evening  to  be  over,  but  because  I  • 
was  getting  really  frightened  at  my  father,  who,  between  indig- 
nation and  amusement,  found  it  difficult  to  restrain  himself.  On 
the  staircase  I  was  able  to  exchange  a  hurried  whisper  with  him, 
while  Mrs.  Langley  was  comparing  notes  with  the  other  ex- 
cited lady.  "  We  had  better  say  nothing  about  it ! "  whispered  I, 
'  "  True,"  returned  he,  in  the  same  voice.  "  As  we  are  sure 
©f  his  coming,  we  may  keep  the  secret   But  I  shall  make 
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arrangements  for  detaining  him,  unless  I  am  perfectly  satisfied 
with  his  account  of  himself." 

"  If  we  were  to  tell  Mr.  Langley,"  said  I,  "  he  would  of 
course  come  with  us,  and  Rossetti  hates  him  so  intensely  that 
our  only  chance  of  obtaining  the  truth  would  be  lost.  I  can't 
understand  his  wanting  to  see  me  unless  he  has  a  message  from 
Maude,  and  I  can't  bear  to  put  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
receiving  that." 

"  I  think  all  that  you  say  and  a  little  more,"  replied  my  father, 
as  he  went  forward  to  help  Mrs.  Langley  into  her  carriage. 

I  looked  in  vain  for  Marco  when  we  came  out  of  the  dark- 
ened room.  Either  he  had  remained  with  Mr.  Matthews,  or 
he  had  found  some  other  means  of  leaving  the  house.  There 
was  nothing  to  be  seen  of  him. 

The  hour  which  we  were  obliged  to  spend  at  Mr.  Langley's 
seemed  to  me  interminable.  I  secretly  wondered  and  grumbled 
at  the  manner  in  which  my  father  amused  himself  with  conver- 
sation, as  if  nothing  unusual  had  happened.  He  was  quite  past 
humouring  Mrs.  Langley's  foibles,  and  expressed  all  the  con- 
temptuous indignation  he  felt  at  the  exhibition  he  had  witnessed. 

"  The  nineteenth  century,"  cried  he,  "  the  age  of  light  and 
progress !  I  don't  believe  in  such  a  thing  as  progress  for  the 
human  mind.  Facts  slowly  gather  together  till  they  are  strong 
and  numerous  enough  to  destroy  some  one  shape  of  error;  and 
the  historian  thinks  it  is  a  conquest ;  but  only  wait  a  little  while 
and  the  error  comes  up  in  a  new  shape,  and  then  you  see  that 
the  majority  of  human  beings  had  not  the  slightest  perception 
that  a  false  principle  was  destroyed,  and  that  they  have  not  the 
slightest  power  of  appreciating  the  nature  of  evidence ;  not  a 
whit  more  than  they  had  when  Dunstan  sawed  through  the 
beams.  Why,  I  would  a  hundred  times  rather  believe  that  the 
bones  of  any  good  Christian  were  able  to  heal  diseases  than  that 
his  disembodied  spirit  is  capable  of  playing  such  disgraceful  and 
ridiculous  pranks  as  those  which  we  have  to-night  witnessed." 

This  tirade  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Langley,  who  ventured  to 
agree  with  it,  as  his  wife  was  at  the  other  end  of  the  room 
making  tea.  No  allusion  was  made  by  him  to  the  special 
purpose  of  our  visit  to  Mr.  Matthews,  and  both  my  father  and  I 
felt  that  it  was  a  subject  on  which  we  could  not  speak  unless 
Mr.  Langley  introduced  it.  But,  as  I  was  wishing  him  good- 
night— how  glad  I  was  when  the  moment  for  doing  so  arrived ! 
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— he  said  to  me,  with  a  grave  shake  of  the  head,  "  We  are  still 
without  news." 

"  My  father  thinks,"  answered  I,  immediately,  "  that  it  has 
been  a  mistake  to  take  for  granted  that  they  were  together. 
We  cannot  be  sure  of  the  identity  of  the  two  persons  described 
to  you  at  the  farm-house.  And  if  they  did  not  make  their 
railway  journey  together,  of  course  the  description  sent  to  the 
stations  along  the  line  would  be  likely  to  mislead — " 

I  stopped,  for  Mr.  Langley's  countenance  darkened  while  I 
spoke,  and  I  thought  that  he  was  disposed  to  resent  the  inter- 
ference. He  answered,  however,  with  his  usual  gentleness, 
"I  do  not  think  there  could  be  any  mistake — in  fact,  I  am  sure 
there  was  not." 

I  could  say  no  more.  No  one  had  a  right  to  press  him  on  a 
subject  necessarily  so  painful. 

We  did  not  drive  straight  home.  We  went  first  to  the  police- 
office  of  the  district,  where  my  father  stated  that  it  was  possible 
that  he  might  be  obliged  to  give  a  man  in  custody  on  a  very 
serious  charge,  and  asked  for  a  couple  of  officers  to  watch  the 
door  of  his  house.  After  a  short  conversation  with  the  inspector, 
his  application  was  granted,  and  we  then  hurried  home.  Not 
ten  minutes  after  our  arrival,  the  expected  knock  at  the  door 
made  my  heart  leap,  and  immediately  afterwards,  Marco  Rossetti,. 
with  the  invariable  Giuseppe  by  his  side,  walked  into  the  roonu 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

UNEXPECTED. 

"  Have  you  anything  to  tell  me  ?  "  said  Marco,  grasping  the- 
hand  which  I  scarcely  extended  to  him,  and  speaking  with  a 
gasp,  like  a  man  who  has  endured  so  long  that  he  is  almost 
exhausted. 

I  was  silent  with  surprise.  My  father  advanced  a  few  steps, 
and  I  made  some  sort  of  introductory  gesture,  to  which  Marco 
replied  by  a  bow  far  more  gracefully  courteous  than  any 
acknowledgment  which  an  Englishman  could  have  found  it  in 
his  heart  to  vouchsafe  under  the  circumstances.  Still  holding 
my  hand,  he  spoke  again. 

"  Dear  Miss  Derwent,  do  not  refuse  to  tell  me  anything  you 
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know.  My  search  has  been  vain ;  surely  you  must  be  able  to 
give  me  some  light.  I  have  been  longing  to  find  you.  I  saw 
your  face  at  the  carriage  window  this  evening,  and  followed 
you — it  is  the  first  opportunity  I  have  had.  Do  you  know 
nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  of  her?  I  cannot  believe  you 
would  hide  her  from  me ;  at  least,  you  will  tell  me  that  she  is 
safe — at  least,  you  will  tell  me  that ! " 

His  pale,  worn  face ;  his  eager,  supplicating  eyes,  his  faltering 
voice,  convinced  me  in  a  moment.  But  the  conviction  brought 
unspeakable  terror  with  it.  "  Is  it  possible/1 1  asked,  "  that  she 
is  not  with  you?" 

*c  With  me  ! "  repeated  he.  I  cannot  describe  the  expression 
of  his  face.  It  was  as  if  one  glimpse  of  happiness  had  been 
given  and  withdrawn. 

"  But  where,  then,  is  she  ?  "  exclaimed  I,  turning  to  my  father, 
who  now  addressed  Marco  in  a  very  grave  and  decided  manner. 

"  Mr.  Rossetti,  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  be  very  plain  with 
you.  We  believe — we  have  reason  to  believe — that  Miss  Langley 
left  her  home  in  order  to  join  you.  Unless  you  can  convince 
us  to  the  contrary,  we  must  hold  you  responsible  for  her 
disappearance." 

Marco  answered,  mastering  at  once,  when  he  spoke  to  my* 
father,  the  emotion  which  he  had  allowed  to  appear  in  his  man- 
ner to  me — "  I  thank  you  for  speaking  plainly.  I  swear  to  you 
that  I  know  nothing  of  her — nothing !  Since  the  morning  on 
which  the  news  of  her  disappearance  came  to  me,  I  have  not 
ceased  to  seek  her.  I  thought  at  first  that  it  was  possible  she 
might  have  fled  in  despair  from  some  fresh  exercise  of  tyranny, 
and  that  she  might  intend  to  take  refuge  with  me.  I  therefore 
remained  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  watched,  but  to  no  purpose. 
Do  you  not  believe  me  ?  What  possible  motive  could  I  have 
for  coming  here  if  I  were  really  guilty  of  this?  You  would  call 
it  a  crime,  but  I  only  wish  I  had  been  guilty  of  it ! " 

My  father  and  I  looked  at  each  other  in  mute  dismay.  I 
could  not  doubt  that  the  evidence  of  Marco's  truth  was  as  con- 
spicuous to  him  as  to  me. 

"  But  who,  then, — "  he  began. 

Giuseppe  broke  out  and  interrupted.  "  What  in  the  world  is 
the  use  of  all  this  turning  and  twisting  ?  "  cried  he.  "  Don't 
we  all  know  that  old  Langley  has  spirited  her  away  somehow, 
and  why  should  we  be  afraid  to  say  it  ?  " 
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"  Do  you  believe  me  ?  "  said  Marco  to  my  father. 
"  I  cannot  help  believing  you." 

"  I  pass  the  phrase.  I  see  that  you  believe  without  trusting 
me.  If  you  knew  me  you  would  trust  me.  I  will  say  more. 
If  you  knew  her  you  would  trust  me.  But  you,  Miss  Derwent, 
who  have  lived  with  her,  and  who  love  her  and  pity  her,  you 
cannot  be  willing  that  she  should  be  thus  enslaved  and  destroyed. 
You  must  wish  to  help  her." 

"  But  what  can  I  do  ?  "  said  I,  wringing  my  hands.  "  There 
seems  neither  hope  nor  help." 

"  At  least  hear  me,"  continued  he.  "  The  little  I  know  you 
shall  know,  I  have  one  slight  trace.  I  have  hunted  out,  with 
infinite  difficulty,  the  man  who  drove  the  carriage  ;  he  has  been 
paid  to  hold  his  tongue,  but  he  has  told  me  a  little,  and  I  expect 
he  will  tell  more.  At  any  rate  you  shall  hear  what  he  has  to 
say.    Giuseppe,  fetch  him." 

The  boy  was  gone  in  a  moment,  and  Marco  explained :  "  I 
traced  him  from  place  to  place,  and  found  him  at  last  here  in 
London  as  a  cab-driver.  I  suppose  it  was  thought  to  be  the 
best  way  of  hiding  him,  and  so  it  was ;  but  a  chance  put  me  on 
the  right  scent,  and  I  have  got  him,  and  he  brought  us  here 
to-night." 

My  father  did  not  seem  to  like  the  turn  which  affairs  were 
taking.  "  We  must  be  very  cautious,"  said  he ;  "  pray,  Jane, 
be  careful  not  to  commit  yourself  in  any  way." 

"  Do  not  be  afraid  of  me,"  said  Marco,  with  that  peculiar 
softness  of  manner  which  I  had  noticed  in  him  before,  and  which 
always  gave  me  the  idea  of  an  immense  reserve  of  power.  "  I 
will  hold  you  to  nothing  unless  you  wish  to  keep  to  it  yourself." 

"  Here's  the  fellow ! "  cried  Giuseppe,  bringing  the  cabman 
into  the  room.  "  Now,  speak  up,  my  man,  and  you  shall  have 
as  much  rum -and -water  to-night  as  any  one  else  can  drink 
between  this  and  this  day  week.  Do. you  always  keep  a  couple 
of  sentries  at  your  door,  governor  ?  "  added  he,  addressing  my 
father;  "because  it's  an  unpleasant  sort  of  habit  in  a  free 
country,  and  I  can  tell  you  they  seemed  uncommonly  inclined 
to  lay  hold  of  me  when  I  showed  my  face  at  the  door.  Eh  ?  no 
harm  done ! "  The  last  words  were  spoken  to  Marco,  who 
checked  the  boy  by  laying  a  caressing  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and 
then  desired  the  driver  to  tell  us  his  story. 

The  man  looked  uneasy.    "  I  promised  not  to  tell  the  names 
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of  the  parties,  nor  the  name  of  the  place — nor  I  won't  tell  'em," 
said  he,  "  hut  I  didn't  promise  not  to  tell  nothing  else." 

"  You  were  fetched  on  the  afternoon  of  the  seventeenth  of 
January  to  drive  two  gentlemen  from  Llanefydd  station  to  Pare 
Rhaiader,"  said  Marco. 

"  The  seventeenth  of  Jannerwary  it  wur,  and  the  road  you 
knows,  hut  we  won't  mention  any  names  at  all,  if  you  please, 
whether  of  'owses  or  of  parties." 

"  And  you  were  paid  afterwards  to  send  the  carriage  home 
hy  another  man,  and  to  leave  the  country  yourself?" 

"  Paid  I  was,  'andsome  ;  and  I  did  as  I  was  paid  for,  and  I 
never  should  have  been  found  out  neither,  if  you  hadn't  been 
the  cutest  beggar  as  ever  I  see  in  my  life  for  a  gentleman.  The 
wery  cutest ! "  added  the  man,  with  a  strong  look  of  approba- 
tion. 

"  Was  there  a  lady  in  the  carriage  ?  "  asked  I. 

"  We  didn't  begin  with  a  lady,  miss,  but  we  got  one  afore  we 
was  done.  We  met  her  walkin'  by  herself  on  the  road.  So 
soon  as  ever  the  guv'nor  as  I  was  drivin'  seed  her,  he  calls  out 
to  me  to  stop — and  him,  and  the  man  as  was  with  him,  gets 
out  together,  and  goes  on  together  till  they  comes  up  to  the 
lady." 

Marco's  hand  closed  upon  my  wrist,  and  I  could  see  by  the 
breathless  listening  in  his  face  that  he  was  hearing  this  part  of 
the  story  for  the  first  time. 

"  And  she  came  back  with  you  ?  "  said  I. 

"  She  did  come  back,  but  she  wasn't  willin',  no  ways.  She 
begged,  and  prayed,  and  cried,  and  scolded.  They  had  her 
between  'em,  and  between  'em  they  put  her  into  the  carriage, 
and  they  told  me — well,  it's  no  matter  what  they  told  me,  but 
they  satisfied  me  that  I'd  no  call  to  interfere,  tho'  I  was  sorry 
for  the  young  woman,  I  declare  I  was." 

My  father  laid  a  sovereign  on  the  table,  and  beside  it  he 
placed  the  photograph  of  the  Langley  family.  "  Will  you  show 
us  in  this  picture,"  said  he?  "  the  gentleman  whom  you  drove, 
and  the  lady  who  was  put  into  the  carriage  ?M 

The  man  grinned.  "  I  don't  care  if  I  do,"  said  he,  "  for  that's 
agin  no  promise  that  ever  I  made.   There's  the  guv'nor,  and 

there's  the  young  Whan."  ,  .  * 

I  need  hardly  sav  that  he  pointed  out  the  portraits  of 
Mr,  Langley  and  of  Maude  as  he  spoke.    He  then  took  up  the 
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sovereign  and  added,  with  a  wink  at  my  father,  "  You  didn't 
remember  to  mention  the  suvverin',  sir,  but  that  was  a  mere 
oversight." 

"  And  this,"  said  Giuseppe,  suddenly  placing  before  him  a 
sheet  of  note-paper  with  a  little  landscape  engraving  at  the  top 
of  the  first  page,  "  this  is  the  place  you  drove  them  to  ?  " 

"  Well,  it's  not  unlike  it,"  said  the  man,  examining  it  coolly ; 
4t  but  if  you  knows  the  place,  in  coorse  you  can  have  no  reason 
to  ask  its  name."  Then,  looking  at  Giuseppe's  mortified  face, 
he  added,  with  a  broad  grin  and  a  chuckle,  "  Not  so  green,  young 
gentleman,  not  so  green !  Howsomever,  it  wasn't  a  bad  shot 
for  a  young  hand,  and  you  may  grow  up  to  be  as  cute  as  your 
eldest  brother,  if  you  live  long  enough." 

Giuseppe  put  the  paper  back  into  his  pocket  with  a  forced 
laugh.  He  had  tried  it  as  a  mere  chance  for  surprising  the 
man  into  mentioning  the  name  of  the  place,  thinking,  as  he 
afterwards  said,  that  "  one  Welsh  village  was  probably  very 
much  like  another,  and  that  his  picture  would  do  for  anv  one  of 
them." 

"  This  'ere  gentleman,"  continued  the  cabman,  still  grinning 
and  pointing  to  Marco,  "  he'll  find  out  where  she  was  took,  if 
she  was  took  anywhere.  He's  one  o'  them  as  can  see  without 
a  hoptic  nerve  in  spite  of  the  doctors,  he  can.  Sharp !  sharp ! 
Now,  I'll  just  tell  you  the  way  as  he  found  me  out.  Fust  he 
found  out  my  sweetheart — nobody  tell'd  him  I  'ad  a  sweetheart 
as  I  knows  on;  but  he  went  and  took  it  for  granted,  as  being 
nateral  and  jestifiable — well,  when  he  found  her  out,  he  come 
over  her — that's  what  he  did.  He  waits  awhile  afore  he  goes 
to  her,  guessin'  that  if  he  waits  she'll  have  heered  somethin'  on 
me,  unless  I  was  faithless,  the  which  I  never  was,  and  she  had 
heered— and  then,  says  he,  '  Can  I  take  a  message  to  him  ?* 
that's  how  he  puts  it — and  he  inserts  the  idea  that  she  shall  send 
me  a  present,  and  that  he'll  take  it.  Lord  love  her,  she  was  up 
in  an  instant!  '  Do  you  know  where  he  is?'  says  she.  'Oh, 
at  his  lodgings  in  Newgate  Street,'  says  he,  quite  peart — for  the 
moment  she  drawed  out  the  letter  as  I  wrote  her,  he  takes  note 
of  the  postmark,  and  makes  a  dash  at  it — '  Doesn't  he  tell  you 
to  write  to  him  with  he — nishles?'  says  he.  '  Yes,  sure,'  says 
she  ;  'D.  P.,  Post  Office,  Newgate  Street;  and  to  tell  nobody.' 
4  Ah ! '  says  he,  '  be  sure  you  tell  nobody,  but  give"  me  the 
present,  and  write  to  D.  F.  by  to-morrow's  post,  and  tell  him  to 
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expect  me.'  '  It's  by  Thursday's  post  he  tells  me  to  write/  says 
she.  '  Very  true/  says  he,  1  Thursday  I  meant.*  And  then  up 
he  comes  and  watches  the  post-office  on  Thursday,  till  he  hears 
a  poor  innocent  inquiring  for  a  letter  for  D.  F. — and  then  he 
follows  me — but  it's  little  enough  he's  got  out  of  me  except 
admiration." 

The  astute  Italian  gave  a  momentary  smile  to  the  narrative 
of  his  stratagem,  as  if  he  had  a  little  enjoyed  it  himself,  and 
then  dismissed  the  man.  "  If  you  are  determined  not  to  tell  us 
where  you  took  the  lady,  my  friend,"  said  he,  "  it  is  useless  to 
keep  you  any  longer.  Wait  for  us  outside — we  shall  be  ready 
in  a  few  minutes." 

"  And  now,"  continued  Marco,  when  he  was  gone,  "  you  see 
how  it  is.  There  is  but  one  thing  to  be  done.  I  must  imme- 
diately return  and  search  the  neighbourhood  again ;  I  have  facts 
now  to  help  me  which  I  had  not  when  I  was  seeking  before. 
I  feel  sure  that  she  is  hidden  somewhere  in  the  country." 

"  I  think  it  more  probable  that  she  was  brought  to  London," 
said  irijr  father. 

"  No,"  replied  Marco  ;  "  the  publicity  of  the  railroad  stations 
would  be  avoided.  Her — her  distress"  (he  steadied  his  voice 
with  effort  as  he  said  these  words)  "  would  have  excited  obser- 
vation. Mr.  Langley  would  not  have  inquired  so  fearlessly  at 
all  the  stations  along  the  line,  if  he  had  not  felt  sure  that  there 
were  no  means  of  tracing  her  there.  What  I  have  to  ask  of 
you  is,  that  you  will  allow  me  to  communicate  the  progress  of 
my  search  to  you,  and  that  if  anything  occurs  here  which  might 
possibly  throw  light  on  it  you  will  let  me  know." 

He  looked  from  my  father  to  me  as  he  spoke.  My  father 
answered :  "  I  don't  know  that  we  are  justified  in  doing  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  This  poor  girl  is  only  a  child,  and  she  is  in 
the  hands  of  her  own  father.  However  strange  his  conduct 
may  have  been,  nobody  has  a  right  to  interfere  with  it.  Sup- 
posing you  were  to  find  her,  Mr.  Eossetti,  what  do  vou  propose 
to  do  ?" 

Marco  gave  a  slight  laugh.  "  You  must  excuse  my  answering 
that  question,"  said  he. 

"  I  am  really  very  sorry  for  you  both,"  said  my  father ;  "  but 
I  am  afraid  we  must  let  it  alone." 

"  Well,"  said  Marco,  quietly  and  proudly,  "  as  you  please. 
But  I  may  state  one  thing  to  you — I  expect  to  be  able  to  prove 
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at  no  distant  day,  that  Lucia — that  Maude — is  not  Mr.  Langley's 
daughter.  Unhappily,  I  must  return  to  Italy  in  order  to  pro- 
cure the  proofs." 

"  Prove  it,'*  said  my  father,  drily,  "  and  you  will  stand  in  a 
very  different  position." 

"  As  to  position,"  cried  Giuseppe,  in  a  tone  of  high  scorn  and 
indignation,  "he  doesn't  need  to  alter  that;  I  suspect  his  posi- 
tion is  a  good  way  above  your  powers  of  comprehension, 
old  gentleman.  Come  away,  Marco,"  added  he,  throwing  his 
arms  round  his  friend  in  his  demonstrative  Southern  fashion, 
and'  trying  to  draw  him  from  the  room.  "  Such  cold-hearted 
help  would  have  done  you  no  good.    Don't  mind  losing  it." 

The  hoy's  eyes,  as  he  looked  up,  had  an  I-wiah-I-could-die- 
for-you  expression,  which  conveyed,  more  forcibly  than  words, 
the  idea  of  his  entire  devotion.  Marco  smiled  at  him,  but  did 
not  move,  and  now  spoke  to  me. 

"  I  have  not  the  slightest  reason  to  resent  distrust  where  I 
am  not  known.  (Remember  that,  Giuseppe  mio.)  But  you  have 
seen  enough  of  Lucia's  sufferings  to  guess  what  they  must  be 
now.    If  I  find  her  may  I  say  nothing  to  her  from  you  ?" 

"  Say  to  her,"  cried  I,  in  strong  emotion,  "  that  I  would  da 
anything  in  the  world  to  help  her  and  eomfort  her." 

"  I  thought  you,,  were  kind,"  answered  he,  a  sudden  light 
coming  into  his  face.  "  See  how  it  is,  there  is  no  one  in  Eng- 
land to  be  her  friend  except  you  and  me.  I  have  only  one 
higher  duty  in  the  world — it  is  this :  if  my  chief  calls  me  I  must 
go— I  am  pledged  to  do  his  work ;  it  is  the  work  of  my  country; 
nothing  must  come  before  it.  But  it  is  hard  to  think  that  I 
may  have  to  leave  England,  and  to  leave  her  so  desolate  and  so 
helpless.  I  want  to  make  sure  that  if  this  happens  you  will  try 
to  help  her.  I  don't  mean"  (glancing  at  my  father)  "  so  as  to 
get  into  any  difficulty  or  any  quarrel,  I  don't  mean  that  you  should 
try  to  oppose  Mr.  Langley  if  your  laws  don't  allow  it,  but  only 
this ;  that  if  once  I  can  establish  intercourse  between  you  and 
her,  you  won't  give  it  up ;  that  if  you  are  able  to  be  her  com- 
panion and  comforter  again,  you  will  be  ;  and  that  you  will  let 
me  know  what  happens  when  I  am  away ;  say  that  you  will — 
I  see  'yes'  in  your  face." 

I  could  not  have  said  no,  had  I  wished  it.  He  had  taken  my 
hands  in  his,  and  there  is  no  describing  the  entreaty  of  his  voice 
and  his  eyes.    I  know  that  my  father  was  very  much  moved, 
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though  he  did  not  choose  to  confess  it,  for  he  offered  no  oppo- 
sition when  I  pledged  myself  to  do  thus  much  for  the  lovers. 

"  Add  one  more  kindness,"  continued  Marco.  "  Give  me 
that  photograph,  it  may  help  me  in  my  search." 

My  father  put  out  his  hand  for  it,  but  I  stopped  him.  "  No, 
no  ;  it  is  mine,"  said  I,  "  and  I  give  it." 

"  You  see,  sir,"  said  Marco  to  my  father,  "  I  am  beginning 
to  succeed  already.  Won't  you  bid  me  God  speed  ?  " 

My  father  looked  indescribably  uncomfortable.  It  was  not 
that  he  was  in  the  least  disposed  to  decide  against  Marco  on  the 
merits  of  the  case,  it  was  simply  that  he  thought  it  was  no  busi- 
ness of  his,  and  wanted  to  keep  out  of  it  altogether.  I  suppose 
most  elderly  gentlemen  would  have  felt  the  same.  As  he  said 
afterwards,  it  was  one  of  the  oddest  and  most  awkward  stories 
that  he  ever  came  across  in  his  life,  and  he  did  not  at  all  relish 
the  idea  of  figuring  before  the  world  as  having  aided  and  abetted 
in  kidnapping  a  minor ;  more  especially  when  the  kidnapper 
was  an  Italian  Red  Republican,  which,  however,  be  it  noted  in 
passing,  Marco  was  not,  though  it  gave  point  to  my  father's 
lamentations  to  call  him  so. 

He  was  now  obliged  to  escort  his  unwelcome  visitors  to  the 
door  lest  the  two  "sentries"  should  fall  upon  them.  He  came 
back  with  a  half  smile  on  his  face.  "  I  shouldn't  wonder  in  the 
least,"  said  he,  "  if  that  cab-driver,  who  must  now,  I  suppose, 
Jane,  be  considered  as  ranking  among  the  respectable  acquaint- 
ances to  whom  you  have  introduced  me,  were  to  tell  his  whole 
secret  to  Master  Marco  before  he  has  done  with  him.  He  had 
a  most  edifying  expression  of  reverence  in  his  face  as  he  opened 
the  cab-door." 

"  My  dear  father,"  said  I,  "  I  am  afraid  you  are  annoyed." 
•  "  Annoyed ! "  repeated  he,  taking  me  up,  "  who  wouldn't  be  ? 
A  precious  mess  you  have  made  of  it  amongst  you.  I'll  have 
no  more  advertising  for  situations.  I  suppose  the  next  thing 
you  will  do  will  be  to  bring  me  into  friendly  communication  with 
Nana  Sahib's  grand  vizier,  and  ask  me  to  help  him  in  making 
away  with  a  dozen  English  babies." 

"  If  you  could  only  imagine  the  anxiety  I  feel  about  poor 
Maude  ! "  said  I. 

"  Oh,  I  daresay,"  he  replied  ;  "  I'm  too  old  to  be  interested 
in  harlequin  and  columbine.  I  always  take  to  pantaloon,  and 
feel  for  his  discomfitures  as  if  they  were  my  own.    Therejs  a 
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fiendish  brilliancy  about  your  Italian  hero  which  is  the  next 
thing  to  a  nightmare.  What  between  him  and  the  spirit- 
rapping,  I  feel  as  if  I  might  just  as  well  be  one  of  the  mysteries 
of  Udolpho  myself." 

"  Well,  it  has  been  hard  upon  yon,"  said  I,  "  there's  no 
denying  it.  But  do  just  oblige  me  by  saying  that  you  think 
Mr.  Langley's  conduct  utterly  6trange  and  inexplicable.  Such 
a  profound  and  continued  piece  of  acting !  And  for  what 
end?" 

"  I  see  nothing  strange  in  it,"  retorted  my  father ;  "  I  think 
it  was  the  best  possible  line  he  could  take  under  the  circum- 
stances/with a  foreign  knave  trying  to  get  hold  of  his  daughter, 
and  an  English  dupe  taking  care  of  her.  Depend  upon  it,  that 
cunning  old  Gwythyr  had  put  him  up  to  the  real  state  of  the 
case ;  and  when  he  saw  Miss  Maude  on  the  road,  he  felt  that 
his  wisest  pdlicy  was  to  make  a  flitting  with  her  at  once  and 
hide  her  from  friends  and  foes  alike.  Was  he  to  be  telling  you 
what  he  had  done,  when  he  might  see  at  a  glance  that  you  were 
wax  in  the  hands  of  any  hero  of  romance  who  chose  to  say, 
'  Please  do  !  *  to  you.  Of  course  he  wanted  to  keep  you  in  the 
dark.  The  only  blunder  he  made  was  in  giving  his  daughter 
up  to  you  for  six  months ;  but  as  soon  as  he  found  it  out  he  set 
it  right,  like  a  sensible,  practical  man  as  he  is." 

"  But  he  has  been  keeping  his  wife  in  the  dark  too,"  observed 
I.    "  Imagine  his  telling  her — " 

"  Imagine  what  you  'please,"  said  my  father,  "  but  as  to 
keeping  for  in  the  dark,  if  you  had  the  light  of  fifty  noondays 
fused  into  one,  she  wouldn't  be  able  to  see  by  it.  No,  no ;  there 
are  only  two  people  who  have  shown  a  decent  amount  of 
common  sense  from  the  beginning  of  this  affair  to  the  end,  and 
those  were  Mr.  Langley  and  the  cabman's  sweetheart", 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

HOW  TO  FIND  HER. 

[N.B.— As  Marco's  letters  reached  me  very  irregularly,  and  as 
his  story  was  interrupted  by  many  gaps,  afterwards  filled  up,  I 
think  it  best  to  give  what  now  follows  in  the  form  of  a  con- 
tinuous narrative.] 
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The  first  person  whom  Rossetti  saw  at  the  Paddington 
station  was  Mr.  Langley.  Marco  was  immediately  on  the  alert. 
He  had  substituted  a  great  coat,  a  woollen  scarf,  and  a  beaver 
hat  for  the  cloak  and  cap  which  he  usually  wore,  in  order  that 
he  might  not  be  recognised  at  a  glance  when  he  got  down  into 
the  Clytha  country.  He  now  covered  his  mouth  with  the  scarf, 
pulled  the  hat  over  his  brow,  and,  devoutly  hoping  that  the 
inconvenient  brilliancy  of  his  black  eyes  would  not  betray  him, 
set  himself  to  watch  Mr.  Langley's  proceedings.  That  uncon- 
scious gentleman,  having  purchased  a  first-class  ticket  and  a 
Times  of  the  day,  leisurely  got  into  his  carriage,  and  settled 
himself  in  the  corner,  with  a  railway  rug  over  his  knees,  and 
an  unexceptionable  portmanteau  under  the  seat.  Nobody  who* 
compared  his  dignified  repose  with  the  restlessness  of  the  dis- 
guised figure  watching  him — his  bland,  open,  intellectual  counte- 
nance, as  he  smiled  over  his  newspaper,  keenly  relishing  every 
little  stab  which  its  polished  leaders  inflicted,  with  the  dark, 
flashing  face  of  the  other,  as  he  stooped  forward,  pipe  in  mouth, 
to  make  sure  of  his  game  ere  he  betook  himself  to  his  own 
third-class  carriage — could  have  doubted  for  a  moment  on  which 
side  the  balance  of  respectability  lay. 

Every  time  the  train  stopped  Marco  kept  a  bright  look-out, 
but  Mr.  Langley  remained  quietly  in  his  place,  and  there  could 
be  little  doubt  that  he  was  on  his  way  to  Pare  Ehaiader.  Of 
course  he  was  going  to  make  some  arrangements  about  Maude 
which  could  only  be  effected  on  the  spot.  Marco  triumphed 
inwardly  over  the  good  luck  of  the  encounter,  and  resolved  not 
to  lose  sight  of  his  prey  for  an  instant.  He  was  unexpectedly 
baffled.  At  the  distance  of  about  twenty  miles  from  Llan- 
efydd  station,  a  shock  was  felt  by  all  the  passengers  in  the  fore 
part  of  the  train,  followed  by  a  strong  lateral  motion  of  a  most 
disagreeable  and  alarming  kind.  The  outcry  of  the  danger 
whistle  sounded  menacingly  in  the  ears  of  those  who  understood 
what  it  indicated.  Steam  was  shut  off  rapidly,  and  the  whole 
train  came  to  a  stop,  bristling  with  uneasy  heads  thrust  through 
every  window  throughout  its  entire  length.  The  usual  official 
reserve  as  to  the  cause  of  the  accident  was  nobly  maintained. 
People  who  exercise  a  little  brief  (absolute)  authority  would 
rather  die  than  give  the  real  reason  for  anything.  It  was, 
however,  quite  evident  that  some  of  the  machinery  was  out  of 
gear,  and  that  there  would  either  be  a  long  delay,  or  that  the 
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journey  would  be  continued  at  some  risk.  Several  of  the  third- 
class  passengers  jumped  out,  Marco  among  them ;  but  he  drew 
back  when  he  saw  that  Mr.  Langley  was  making  efforts  to  undo 
the  door  of  his  carriage,  and  calling  vehemently  for  the  guard. 
That  individual  came  when  it  suited  him,  and  no  sooner. 

"  All  right,  sir  ;  there  is  no  cause  for  alarm.  We  shall  be  off 
again  in  ten  minutes." 

But  Mr.  Langley  was  not  to  be  appeased.  He  insisted  on 
being  let  out,  and  averred  that  he  was  within  easy  walking 
distance  of  his  destination.  Marco  might  have  supposed  him  to 
be  speaking  truth  if  he  had  not  seen,  by' the  ticket  which  he 
pressed  upon  the  reluctant  guard's  acceptance,  that  he  was  really 
bound  for  the  Pare  Rhaiader  station.  Mr.  Langley's  cheeks 
were  blue,  and  his  lips  white  ;  no  one  who  saw  him  could  doubt 
that  he  was  under  the  influence  of  extreme  terror.  When  he 
was  at  last  released  from  his  imprisonment,  he  hurried  down  the 
slope  of  the  embankment  on  which  the  train  had  stopped,  as  if 
he  thought  the  engine  was  at  his  heels  ;  stumbling  repeatedly  in 
his  excessive  haste.  In  the  field  below  he  paused  and  looked 
back.  Two  minutes  of  safety  were  sufficient  to  restore  his 
composure,  though  not  quite  to  give  him  back  his  natural  com- 
plexion. He  called  out,  in  his  usual  voice,  that  his  portmanteau 
might  go  on  to  Llanefydd  station,  and  be  forwarded  to  Pare 
Rhaiader  House  in  the  evening.  When  he  said  this,  a  man,  who 
had  been  standing  beside  Marco  ever  since  the  accident  occurred, 
turned  suddenly,  took  off  his  hat,  made  a  low  bow,  and  ran 
down  the  side  of  the  embankment  to  join  Mr.  Langley,  saying 
as  he  did  so,  "  Good  morning  to  you,  Mr.  Rossity,  and  a  good 
day's  sport ! "  It  was  Gwythyr.  As  he  joined  his  master,  he 
pointed  Marco  out  with  a  laugh,  and  the  two  went  off  together 
in  earnest  colloquy. 

Any  one  who  had  seen  the  light  which  came  into  Marco's 
eyes  when  he  found  that  he  was  recognised,  and  that  his  scheme 
for  dogging  Mr.  Langley  without  being  himself  discovered  was 
accordingly  hopeless,  would  have  said,  "That  is  not  an  easy 
man  to  conquer."  If  there  was  a  moment's  disappointment,  it 
was  so  momentary  that  it  was  invisible ;  nothing  was  to  be  seen 
but  intense  determination. 

"  How  long  shall  we  be  detained  ?  n  said  he  to  the  guard. 

"  Well,  sir,  perhaps  five  minutes." 
;   Marco  looked  at  his  watch,  mentally  surveyed  the  country, 
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with  which  he  had  become  well  acquainted  in  the  course  of  his 
search  after  Maude,  made  his  calculation,  and  then  sat  quietly 
down  on  the  edge  of  the  railroad  to  wait  till  the  train  should  be 
ready  to  move.  He  reckoned  half  an  hour  for  the  guard's  five 
minutes,  and  found  that  he  could  still  be  at  Pare  Rhaiader,  even 
allowing  a  slower  than  the  average  rate  of  railroad  progress, 
fully  two  hours  before  it  was  possible  for  Mr.  Langley  to  reach 
it.  Whatever  road  Mr.  Langley  might  select,  he  had  a  good 
five  miles'  walk  before  him.  There  was  not  even  a  village 
within  a  shorter  distance.  And,  supposing  him  to  be  able  to 
get  a  horse  when  he  reached  the  village — not  a  very  probable 
supposition — Marco  knew  enough  of  Welsh  country  ways  to 
feel  sure  that  a  considerable  time  would  intervene  between  the 
promise  of  the  horse  and  its  appearance  in  saddle  and  bridle. 
After  this  came  a  thirty  miles'  ride.  But  it  was  more  likely  that 
Mr.  Langley  would  have  to  walk  ten  miles  to  the  nearest  town, 
and  there  provide  himself  with  the  means  of  finishing  his 
journey.  Marco  noted  his  pace  as  he  crossed  the  fields,  and  felt 
sure  that  three  miles  and  a  quarter  were  as  much  as  he  could 
manage  in  the  hour.  On  his  own  part,  something  less  than  an 
hour  would  take  him  to  the  station,  at  which  he  was  sure  of 
finding  some  sort  of  conveyance  to  Pare  Khaiader.  He  laid  his 
measures  accordingly,  and  was  patient. 

They  were  off  within  the  half-hour ;  they  went  at  a  better 
pace  than  he  had  ventured  to  hope  ;  and  when  they  arrived  at 
Llanefydd,  Marco's  quick  eye  instantly  perceived  a  gentleman's 
horse,  in  first-rate  condition,  held  by  a  small  boy.  "  You  are 
waiting  for  Mr.  Langley  ?"  said  he  interrogatively. 

"  Yes,  sir,  please." 

"  He  has  been  detained,"  said  Marco,  in  his  quick,  authorita- 
tive manner ;  "  his  portmanteau  is  in  that  carriage  ;  do  you  run 
and  fetch  it,  and  mind  you  are  careful.  He  and  Mr.  Gwythyr 
will  not  be  at  the  house  till  late  this  evening,  and  they  will  not 
come  by  this  station,  so  it  is  useless  to  wait  for  them.  Look 
sharp,  now."  He  mounted  the  horse  as  he  spoke,  gathered  up 
the  reins,  slipped  a  shilling  into  the  boy's  hand,  and  rode  off  at 
full  speed.  The  boy,  without  a  moment's  misgiving,  took  the 
portmanteau  out  of  the  carriage,  and,  shouldering  it,  moved 
slowly  off  to  the  spring  cart  that  was  also  in  waiting. 

a  Who's  the  gent  for  Pare  Rhaiader  ?"  asked  he  of  the  guard 
as  he  passed. 
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"  Don't  know,"  returned  the  official.  "  Some  friend  of  the 
house  ;  I  saw  Gwythyr  very  civil  to  him.  S'pose  he  travelled 
third  class  for  a  lark.  Them  young  chaps  often  do  when  they're 
given  up  to  smoking." 

Marco  never  drew  rein  till  he  reached  the  house.  It  was 
rather  a  satisfaction  to  him  to  tire  Mr.  Langley's  horse.  He 
was  fortunate  in  not  meeting  on  his  road  any  of  the  Clytha 
people,  who  might  have  recognised  him.  At  Pare  Rhaiader 
he  thought  himself  tolerably  secure.  The  establishment  had 
been  broken  up  immediately  after  Maude's  disappearance;  an 
old  woman,  not  belonging  to  the  country,  but  sent  down  from 
London,  had  charge  of  the  house.  His  only  danger  was  from 
the  stable -helper,  who  would  probably  be  in  waiting  to  take  his 
master's  horse.  One  glance,  as  he  rode  up  the  sweep,  told  him 
that  this  man  was  a  stranger  to  him.  So  far  he  was  successful. 
He  jumped  off  his  horse,  threw  the  reins  to  the  surprised 
groom,  and  rang  loudly  at  the  door-bell,  which  was  immediately 
answered  by  the  woman  in  charge.  "  There  has  been  an  acci- 
dent to  the  train,"  said  he,  repeating  his  true  statement,  "  and 
your  master  is  detained.   Walk  the  mare  about  a  little,  she's  hot." 

"  Are  you  come  to  stay,  if  you  please,  sir  ?"  asked  the  old 
woman,  as  she  civilly  held  the  door  open. 
!:  Marco  walked  into  the  hall.  "  I  am  not  going  to  sleep  here," 
said  he ;  "I  am  come  instead  of  Mr.  Langley,  because  it  was 
not  possible  for  him  to  get  here  as  soon  as  he  wished.  He  was 
a  little  shaken  by  the  accident,  though  not  hurt.  He  may 
possibly  not  be  here  till  the  morning ;  and  I  have  ridden  on  to 
spare  you  any  unnecessary  anxiety."  He  was  studying  the  old 
woman's  face  while  he  spoke,  and  making  up  his  mind.  As  he 
passed  on  to  the  drawing-room,  he  suddenly  turned,  and  asked 
her  sharply,  "  Are  there  any  letters  for  Mr.  Langley?" 

"There  are  some  letters,  sir,  but  Mr.  Langley's  own  man 
has  them— Mr.  Gilbert." 

"  That  is  the  person  to  whom  I  bring  a  message,"  answered 
Marco.    "  Send  him  to  me,  please." 

The  point  which  Marco  was  most  anxious  to  determine  was 
precisely  this — whether  Mr.  Langley  had  any  chargi  d'affaires 
at  Pare  Rhaiader  likely  to  be  in  possession  of  his  confidence. 
He  at  once  concluded  that  this  Gilbert  was  the  person  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  abduction  of  Maude,  and  that  he  was  pro- 
bably master  of  the  situation. 
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"I  am  sorry  to  hear  there  has  been  an  accident,  sir,"  said  a 
soft  voice  near  him,  while  he  stood  deeply  thinking  beside 
the  table  spread  with  preparations  for  Mr.  Langley's  solitary 
dinner. 

He  turned  and  saw  a  most  unexceptionable  man  in  Hack, 
with  nothing  remarkable  about  him  except  the  absence  of  all 
characteristics. 

"  Yes,"  said  Marco ;  "  but  happily  Mr.  Langley  is  not  hurt 
— only  a  little  shaken,  He  will  come  on  this  evening  if  he  is 
well  enough." 

"  It  is  very  important  that  I  should  see  him,  sir,"  replied 
Oilbert,  in  a  cordially  respectful  manner,  that  was  almost  con- 
fidential. "  I  have  news  for  him  which  he  does  not  expect, 
and  if  you  think  there  is  any  probability  of  his  not  coming  on, 
I  think,  perhaps,  I  had  better  go  and  meet  him." 

Marco  eyed  him  steadily,  and  felt  convinced  that  the  man 
not  only  accepted  him  unhesitatingly  as  a  friend  of  Mr.  Langley's, 
but  that  he-identified  him  with  some  individual  friend  who  had 
special  claims  upon  his  dutv.  "  Do  you  know  me  ?"  asked  he, 
boldly. 

"  Well,  sir— I  think  I'm  not  mistaken — Mr.  Dennis.  You 
was  not  expected  till  to-morrow,  sir,  and  though  I've  not 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  before,  I  think  I  may  venture  to 
say  I  know  you." 

Quick  as  lightning  Marco  changed  his  tactics.  He  knew 
Mr.  Dennis's  name  well.  He  was  Mr.  Langley's  partner ;  a 
young  man,  who  had  managed  the  South  American  affairs  of 
the  house  for  the  last  three  or  four  years.  He  had  recently 
come  to  England,  and  Marco  was  well  aware  that  he  was 
intended  for  Maude's  husband. 

He  laughed,  as  if  in  appreciation  of  the  other's  cleverness. 
"  You  are  a  good  guesser,"  said  he.  "  I  think  you  are  in  Mr. 
Langley's  confidence,  are  you  not?" 

"  Complete  and  full,  sir,"  answered  the  man ;  "  you  may  say 
anything  to  me  without  fear." 

"  These  are  delicate  matters,  my  friend,"  rejoined  Marco, 
"  and  I  don't  wish  to  say  a  word  more  than  I  can  help." 

"  Sir,  the  delicacy  of  them  is  unimpeachable,  and  I  should  be 
sorry  to  press  you.  But,  sir,  I  have  had  the  honour  to  be  of  a 
good  deal  of  assistance  to  Mr.  Langley  in  recent  arrangements, 
and,  I  assure  you,  you  need  not  have  the  least  scruple  in  relying 
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upon  me.  Perhaps,  sir,  yon  will  have  the  goodness  to  look  at 
Mr.  Langley's  last  letter  to  me." 

He  produced  it  as  he  spoke.  Marco's  cheeks  burned  as  he 
took  it  For  no  lighter  cause  would  he  have  been  guilty  of 
reading  what  was  not  meant  for  his  eye,  and  he  did  it  now  with 
a  sense  of  pain  and  shame  which  he  could  not  repress.  ^ 

Mr.  Langley  Wrote,  "  I  shall  be  down  by  the  last  train  on 
Thursday  afternoon,  and  I  wish  you  to  come  to  Pare  Rhaiader 
to  meet  me.  Mr.  Dennis  will  arrive  a  day  later.  Do  not 
mention  this  to  Miss  L.  I  have  received  your  last  report,  and 
am  quite  satisfied  with  your  arrangements,  which  are  the  best 
possible  under  the  circumstances.  Give  the  enclosed  letter  to 
Miss  L.  I  trust  it  may  prepare  her  to  receive  me  in  a  better 
spirit.  Take  every  opportunity  of  assuring  her — and  tell 
Mrs.  Gilbert  to  do  the  same — that  I  have  no  object  in  view  but 
her  happiness.    E.  L." 

Marco  was  looking  at  the  address  on  the  envelope  with  eager 
eyes,  when  Gilbert,  who  was  evidently  piqued  by  his  apparent 
distrust,  added, 4t  And,  sir,  you  will  be  very  much  surprised  to 
hear  what  has  occurred,  sir,  since  I  received  that  letter,  and 
which  makes  it  indispensable  that  Mr.  Langley  should  be 
informed  at  once."  He  drew  a  step  nearer  and  lowered  his 
voice :  "  The  young  lady  is  here,  sir.  No  other  course  was 
open  to  us.  Typhus  of  the  worst  description  broke  out  at  the 
farm,  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  and  I  thought  the  best  mode  of  avoiding 
publicity  was  to  bring  her  here  quietly  after  dark  last  night,  as 
we  could  not  take  it  upon  ourselves  to  let  her  remain  there." 

Marco  fairly  staggered  under  this  intelligence.  He  turned 
away  his  face  that  the  other  might  not  see  how  white  he  grew. 
He  stood  silent  for  a  minute  or  so,  inwardly  saying  to  himself 
in  bewildered  joy,  "  Found  !  found !  Here,  here — in  this  house 
— in  my  power — I  see  her — I  touch  her— I  have  her  I  "  He 
had  to  put  great  force  upon  himself  to  make  his  concluding 
speech  calmly  and  naturally. 

"  You  did  quite  right,  and  I  will  answer  for  it  that  Mr.  Langley 
does  not  blame  you.  Of  course  you  had  better  take  this  news 
to  him  as  quickly  as  possible.  He  was.  so  much  shaken  that  it 
is  more  than  probable  he  will  not  come  on  here,  but  if  he  does 
you  will  meet  him 'on  the  road.  Go  to  the  Gwynne  Arms, 
Kilgetty  (naming  a  place  and  an  inn  many  miles  from  Mr. 
Langley's  road),  and  inquire  for  him.  How  soon  can  you  be  off." 
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1  "  In  five  minutes,  sir."  Gilbert  knew  how  Mr.  Dennis  stood 
with  his  master,  and  was  anxious  to  propitiate  him.  "  Will 
yon  please  to  take  any  dinner  ?  It  is  ready." 
.  To  say  truth,  Marco  was  both  tired  and  hungry,  but  he  could 
not  eat  in  Mr.  Langley's  house,  so  he  declined  the  offer.  He 
looked  at  his  watch,  and  calculated  that  he  had  at  least  two 
hours  free.    "  Don't  lose  time  ! "  said  he,  rather  impatiently. 

"  Not  a  moment,  sir."  As  Gilbert  left  the  room  he  turned  to 
add  the  consoling  words,  "  Mrs.  Gilbert  will  be  glad  to  see  you 
here,  sir.    She  is  an  old  acquaintance,  you  know." 


,    CHAPTER  XXIV. 

LOST  AGAIN. 

"  Not  safe  yet,"  said  Marco  to  himself.  "  It  goes  against  me  !  " 
He  called  the  man  back.    "  Where  is  your  wife  ?  " 

"  Well,  sir,"  in  rather  a  deprecating  voice,  "  just  at  this  pre- 
sent moment,  sir,  she  is  probably  in  the  kitchen,  and  she  would 
like  to  have  a  little  notice,  sir,  to  make  just  a  trifle  of  toilette 
before  she  has  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you.  Mrs.  Gilbert,  sir, 
was  familiar  with  the  fine  cookery  department  when  she  super- 
intended Mr.  Langley's  household,  and  the  woman  here  is  not 
a  very  good  hand  at  it,  and  so,  as  Mr.  Langley  is  rather  par- 
ticular, she  has  undertaken  to  revise  the  dinner  herself." 

"  Go  to  her,"  said  Marco  breathing  again,  "  tell  her  all  that 
has  happened,  and  aBk  her  to  remain  where  she  is,  and  to  let 
me  go  quietly  to  Miss  Langley  without  being  announced.  I 
think  if  I  am  left  to  myself  I  can  persuade  her  to  look  a  little 
more  favourably  upon  her  father's  arrangements.  In  fact,  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  Gilbert,  I  am  not  sorry  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  stealing  a  march  on  Mr.  Langley,  and  speaking  for 
myself.  I  may  venture  to  say  thus  much  to  you,  as  you  know 
all  about  it.  I  want  to  plead  my  own  cause  in  person,  you 
see.  Tell  your  wife,  please,  to  come  when  I  ring  the  bell,  but 
not  sooner,  and  I  flatter  myself  she  will  find  rather  a  change  in 
her  young  lady." 

He  put  a  sovereign  into  Gilbert's  hand  as  he  spoke.  Poor 
Marco,  he  had  not  many  of  them !  "  A  free -handed  gentleman," 
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thought  Gilbert  to  himself ;  "just  as  I  expected  to  see  him." 
Quite  won  by  the  little  confidence,  he  gave  Marco  a  significant 
nod,  and  quitted  the  room,  saying,  "I  understand,  sir;  I 
understand.  Nothing  mollifies  a  young  lady  so  much  as  a 
little  courtship.  Miss  Langley,  sir,  is  in  the  small  room  up- 
stairs that  used  to  be  Mrs.  Irvine's  bed-room,  sir ;  we  thought 
it  better  not  to  have  her  on  this  floor,  sir,  lest  any  one  should 
eome  in  promiscuously,  and  see  her ;  but,  of  course,  sir,  with 
you  it  is  different.  The  second  door  to  your  right,  sir,  at  the 
top  of  the  stairs.  Good  evening,  sir.  I  am  sure  I  wish  you 
success.    I  shall  be  off  in  five  minutes." 

He  lighted  a  candle  for  Marco  as  he  spoke,  and  withdrew  to. 
the  kitchen.  Marco  waited  till  the  door  was  closed  after  him, 
and  then  went  upstairs.  His  heart  beat  so  fast  that  he  was 
fairly  compelled  to  stop  once  to  take  breath.  Ha  dreaded  the 
shock  of  joy  for  Lucia,  yet  there  was  no  way  of  breaking  it  to 
her,  and  delay  was  simply  loss  of  time  when  every  moment  was 
precious.  Very  softly  he  turned  the  handle  of  the  door,  and 
opening  it  about  an  inch,  looked  in.  The  room  was  empty  and 
dark,  but  the  door  communicating  with  the  bed-room  within  was 
half  open,  and  the  firelight  shone  through  it,  making  spaces  of 
wavering  brightness  upon  the  carpet.  He  stole  in,  keeping 
carefully  in  the  shadow  of  the  door,  and  looked  into  the  bed-room. 

Lucia  was  sitting  upon  the  rug  before  the  fire.  The  glow 
trembled  upon  her  face  and  gave  it  a  fictitious  bloom,  which 
faded  as  fast  as  it  arose,  and  left  her  cheeks  pale  as  if  seen  by 
moonlight.  She  wore  only  a  white  dressing-gown,  and  her 
profuse  hair  was  about  her  shoulders.  She  had  been  sitting 
there,  or  wandering  aimlessly  about  the  room  in  her  old  fashion, 
since  the  morning.  She  had  literally  not  had  the  spirit  to 
finish  dressing  herself,  nor  to  light  the  candle  and  seek  any 
pretext  of  employment  as  the  night  closed  in.  What  little  food 
she  had  taken  had  been  brought  in  to  her  where  she  sat.  A 
plate  lay  on  the  table  near  her,  its  contents  scarcely  tasted.  She 
was  much  changed.  The  hands,  which  lay  clasped  upon  her 
knees,  were  quite  thin ;  the  features  were  fallen ;  the  touch  of 
grief  had  left  its  dark  impress  beneath  her  eyes,  making  them 
look  unnaturally  large.  She  looked  as  if  much  more  of  this 
kind  of  life  would  subdue  her  altogether ;  as  if  she  might  be 
made  in  the  end  to  submit  to  anything ;  as  if  heart  and  soul 
were  exhausted.    If  she  heard  any  slight  stir  in  the  outer  room 
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she  took  no  heed  of  it  No  change,  no  comer,  could  bring  any 
hope  to  her ! 

Marco  feared  to  show  himself,  lest  she  should  think  that  he 
was  an  apparition ;  feared  to  speak  without  showing  himself, 
lest  she  should  break  out  into  madness  before  his  eyes.  He 
went  up  to  her  in  a  moment,  and  clasped  her  so  closely  in  his 
arms  that  her  first  cry  was  stifled  on  his  breast.  "  Lucia,  my 
darling,  my  own !  I  am  here  to  take  care  of  you,  and  all  trouble 
is  over ! "  This  was  what  he  said,  and  he  hoped  that  she  would 
hear  and  understand  it  before  she  fainted,  for  he  knew  that  she 
would  faint.  Then  he  laid  her  gently  on  the  floor,  sprinkled 
water  on  her  face,  chafed  her  hands,  and  softly  called  her  back 
to  life,  not  ceasing  to  speak  the  tenderest  and  most  cheering 
words,  so  that  she  might  awake  to  the  sound  of  them,  and 
understand  as  quickly  as  possible  the  joy  that  was  come  upon 
her.  When  she  began  to  revive,  he  soothed  and  caressed  her 
as  if  she  had  been  a  little  child.  He  placed  her  in  a  chair ;  he 
wiped  away  with  loving  hands  the  tears  which  poured  in  sudden 
downfall  over  her  cheeks ;  by-and-by  he  was  feeding  her  with 
a  playful  pretence  of  utter  helplessness  in  her,  and  talking  all 
the  time,  telling  her  how  he  had  found  her,  explaining  what  was 
to  happen  to  her.  For  some  time  she  was  quite  unable  to 
speak  ;  she  could  do  nothing  but  accept  him  as  a  great,  delight- 
ful, miraculous  fact,  which  had  changed  her  whole  life.  If  he 
had  had  any  previous  doubt  what  to  do,  her  aspect  and  her 
behaviour  would  speedily  have  determined  it.  It  did  not  need 
her  clinging  gestures  and  imploring  tones — her  terrified  clutch 
upon  his  arm  if  he  moved  away  a  little — her  wide,  wild  eyes  of 
pitiful  appeal,  to  convince  him  that  she  must  not  be  left  another 
half  hour  to  wait  and  suffer.  It  was  glaringly  manifest  that  the 
trial  had  been  above  her  strength ;  the  only  fear  in  his  mind 
was  that  he  had  come  when  it  was  already  too  late.  He  was 
obliged  to  silence  all  inward  questionings  about  the  future  with 
one  unanswerable  argument — that  the  evil  of  leaving  her  was 
greater  than  any  possible  evil  which  could  come  from  taking  her 
away.  And  this  being  so,  the  strong  will  which  habitually  ruled 
his  being,  relaxed  a  little,  and  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  rapture  and 
the  passion  of  the  Present,  and  looked  neither  before  nor  after. 

Time  pressed.  As  soon  as  she  was  able  to  understand  and  to 
act,  he  made  her  dress  for  a  journey  as  quickly  as  possible, 
taking  nothing  with  her  but  a  small  bundle  of  necessary  clothing. 
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Then  they  took  off  their  shoes,  stole  noiselessly  down  stairs,  and 
across  the  hall  into  the  drawing-room.  As  they  passed  the 
kitchen  door,  they  conld  hear  two  female  voices  in  animated 
conversation.  Gilbert  was  already  gone,  and  his  wife  and  the 
woman  of  the  house  were  at  tea  together.  Marco  closed  and 
locked  the  drawing-room  door,  and  then  he  and  Lucia  went  out 
at  the  window  down  into  the  woods. 

They  had  twelve  miles  to  walk  in  order  to  reach  a  little 
fishing-village  on  the  sea-coast  which  was  to  be  their  first 
halting-place.  Marco  was  terribly  afraid  of  over-fatigue  for  his 
companion.  He  carefully  regulated  their  pace,  and  he  would 
not  allow  her  to  walk  for  more  than  an  hour  without  stopping 
to  rest.  It  was  a  warm  night  in  early  spring ;  no  wind  was 
astir;  the  soft  star-sprinkled  darkness  hung  over  them  like  a 
shelter,  and  gave  them  a  sense  of  safety  by  circumscribing  their 
view  within  narrow  limits  ;  the  odours  of  growing  wild  flowers 
and  grass  beset  them  as  they  went  with  tenfold  the  fragrance  of 
the  day-time.  They  said  little,  but  kept  close  together.  When 
they  stopped  to  rest  they  went  aside  out  of  the  path,  and  Marco 
sought  out  some  spot  well  screened  from  the  airs  of  heaven  or 
the  eyes  of  casual  passers,  and  there  macfg  Lucia  He  down  and 
rest  her  head  upon  his  knees.  Once  or  twice  she  slept  a  little, 
while  he  watched  her.  She  did  not  feel  one  moment's  fear ;  but 
if  she  had  feared,  a  single  glance  up  at  his  face,  so  full  of 
strength,  love,  and  reverence,  would  have  reassured  her.  Neither 
of  them  ever  forgot  a  minute  of  that  night :  it  remained  with 
them,  not  so  much  as  a  picture  or  a  memory,  but  as  a  secret 
place  in  the  soul  which  might  be  opened  and  entered  at  pleasure. 
It  was  only  necessary  to  shut  *the  eyes,  and  undo  the  curtain 
which  Bevered  it  from  common  life,  and  they  could  go  in,  and 
walk  on,  step  by  step,  minute  by  minute,  side  by  side,  as  they 
had  done.  And  the  vague  but  intense  feeling  of  the  time, 
which  superseded  all  possibility  of  thought,  will  come  back  too, 
and  thrill  the  quiet  atmosphere  of  later  years  with  the  irresistible 
light  of  youth.  That  light  comes  back  sometimes  to  all,  to  show 
what  has  been  lost  or  missed.  Even  in  his  old  age,  the  scent  of 
the  early  fir  woods  shall  bring  a  message  from  the  past  to 
Marco,  and  make  him  cast  down  his  eyes  lest  others  should 
notice  the  tears  which  rise  in  them ;  and  then  he  shall  see  before 
him  the  faint  first  twilight  of  dawn  stealing  between  the  stems 
of  the  trees,  and  hear  the  soft,  regular  note  of  the  wood-dove, 
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like  the  pulse  of  the  woodland's  heart  beginning  to  beat  before 
sunrise,  and  watch  again  the  lovely  sleeping  face  upon  his  knees, 
and  wonder  what  is  in  store  for  him  and  for  it,  as  if  he  knew 
not.  Well  for  him  that  as  the  whole  of  that  night  renews  itself 
before  him  there  is  not  a  thought  in  it  which  he  need  be  ashamed 
to  remember. 

At  Tal-y-Sarn,  the  village  of  which  we  have  spoken,  Marco 
hunted  out  a  friend  among  the  fishermen  on  whom  he  knew  that 
he  could  count.  Marco  had  the  love  for  marine  adventure 
which  is  innate  in  all  Sicilians,  and  which  his  Montevideo  expe- 
riences had  tended  rather  tp  foster  than  to  diminish ;  and  during 
the  weeks  which  he  had  spent  in  and  about  Clytha,  he  had 
made  many  an  expedition  to  Tal-y-Sarn. 
.  He  had  an  instinctive  knowledge  of  men  which  seldom  failed 
him,  and  a  gift  of  ascendency  which  he  employed  all  the  more 
effectively  because  he  was  hardly  conscious  of  it.  The  fisherman 
was  ready  to  do  whatever  he  wished  in  a  moment,  and  to  ask 
no  questions  about  it.  He  gave  them  as  good  a  breakfast  as 
he  could,  and  while  they  were  eating  it  he  got  his  boat  ready. 
They  were  off  from  the  little  pier  a  good  half-hour  before  any 
-one  else  was  astir  in  Tal-y-Sarn.  "Where  are  we  going, 
JMarco?"  asked  Lucia,  nestling  beside  him  while  he  held  the 
^rope,  ready  to  let  the  boom  go  as  soon  as  they  fairly  felt  the 

-  wind.    It  was  the  first  time  she  had  asked  the  question. 

"  We  are  going  to  Ireland,"  answered  he,  in  a  whisper. 

He  was  not  as  communicative  to  his  fisherman  friend.  To 
him  he  merely  named  a  port  on  the  Welsh  coast  which  was  a 
few  hours'  sail  from  Tal-y-Sarn,  and  where  he  intended  (though 
he  did  not  say  so)  to  get  a  passage  for  Ireland.  He  thought  it 
best  to  leave  as  few  traces  of  his  course  as  possible ;  for,  as  he 

-  afterwards  said  to  Lucia,  when  cautioning  her  on  the  same 
subject,  "  If  you  don't  tell  a  man  a  secret,  you  may  be  sure  that  it 
is  safe  with  him ;  but  you  can't  be  quite  sure  if  you  do  tell  him." 

They  reached  the  port  before  noon,  and  took  a  friendly  leave 
•of  their  boatman,  who  obstinately  refused  to  accept  any  payment 
ifor  his  services.  It  was  not  that  he  was  particularly  magnani- 
mous, or  superabundantly  rich  ;  I  am  afraid  that  he  was  quite 
capable  of  overcharging  people  whom  he  did  not  like  upon 
occasion,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  mode  in  which  he  spent  his 
earnings,  whether  legitimate  or  not,  would  not  bear  severe 
inspection ;  but  somehow  or  other,  Marco  was  a  sort  of  hero  in 
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his  eyes ;  he  looked  upon  him  as  a  natural  captain  of  all  possible 
fishermen  and  other  marine  light  troops  of  various  kinds ;  he 
had  seen  him  handle  a  boat  under  difficulties;  he  had  heard 
some  of  his  stories  of  perils  in  Southern  seas,  and  some  of  his 
songs  which  had  a  Southern  flow  and  fervour  about  them 
strangely  fascinating  to  the  ears  which  could  not  understand 
them ;  he  knew  him  to  be  kind  of  heart  and  open  of  hand,  and 
he  strongly  suspected  him  to  be  poor  in  purse.  Add  to  this  that 
the  presence  of  the  unknown  lady  gave  our  fisherman  a  good 
hope  that  he  had  been  helping  his  hero  in  some  little  enterprise 
not  exactly  in  accordance  with  law  and  custom,  and  his  romantic 
disinterestedness  will  perhaps  be  intelligible.  It  was  assuredly 
convenient,  for  Marco's  heart  could  not  but  sink  when  he  thought 
of  the  very  slender  stock  of  money  with  which  he  was  about  to 
begin  housekeeping. 

"  What  shall  I  do  with  you,  carissima,  while  I  buy  provisions 
and  see  about  our  passage  ?"  asked  Marco,  as  they  stood  together 
on  the  shore,  and  watched  the  manoeuvres  of  their  friendly  boat 
while  she  tacked  and  shook  out  her  sails,  and  went  slowly  out  of 
the  bay. 

"  Take  me  with  you,"  said  Lucia. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  will  be  so  tired.  Could  you  not  sit  here  and 
wait  for  me  ?  or  shall  we  go  to  one  of  those  cottages  and  ask 
them  to  let  you  rest  ?" 

Lucia  began  to  tremble.  He  drew  her  hand  further  through 
his  arm,  and  held  it  caressingly  in  his  own.  "What  is  it?" 
asked  he. 

"  I  do  not  think  I  can  let  you  go — not  yet — not  even  for  a 
few  minutes.  I  feel  sure — sure — sure  that  I  should  lose  you  ! 
I  should  be  taken  away,  or  you  would  not  be  able  to  come  back, 
or  something  would  happen.  Oh,  no,  no,  no !  Marco "  (clinging 
to  him),  "  don't  leave  me,  don't  go  away — I  can't  bear  it ! " 

"  I  won't  leave  you  for  a  moment,"  answered  he,  in  a 
reproachful  voice,  as  if  she  wronged  him  by  supposing  it  to  be 
possible  that  he  could  do  so  if  it  were  to  give  her  pain.  "  Sit 
down,  darling !  How  you  tremble  !  You  will  be  brave  when 
you  have  had  a  little  time  to  forget  all  you  have  suffered." 

"  I  shall  never  be  brave  enough  for  that"  murmured  she*as 
she  sat  down  -upon  the  shore.  In  a  few  minutes  she  told  him 
that  she  was  strong  enough  to  go  with  him,  and  they  went 
together.    They  were  lucky  enough  to  find  a  large  schooner 
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bound  for  a  port  on  the  southern  coast  of  Ireland,  and  getting 
ready  to  start  in  an  honr.  She  was  laden  with  coals,  and  she 
was  to  bring  back  a  cargo  of  potatoes.  Marco  easily  agreed  for 
their  passage.  Then  he  picked  out  an  honest-faced  man  among 
the  crew,  him  a  list  of  articles  to  be  purchased,  and  pro- 
mised hit*^Ml&*-crown  for  the  commission.  "  After  all,"  said 
he  to  Lucia,  44  it  is  the  safest  way.  Who  knows  that  I  might 
not  be  recognised,  and  reported  by  some  one,  if  I  were  to  show 
myself  in  the  streets?" 

Their  passage  was  quick  and  easy.  It  was  a  pleasure-sail  to 
Lucia.  "  I  feel  as  if  the  last  two  years  could  not  have  been 
real — as  if  they  did  not  happen,"  said  she.  "  They  seem  so  far 
off,  and  so  faint." 

"  Forget  them  altogether,  amor  ntio  /" 

"  If  I  do  not  dream  of  them  I  shall  soon  forget  them ;  but  I 
am  almost  afraid  of  going  to  sleep,  lest  it  should  all  come  back. 
Marco,  do  you  know  why  I  think  it  must  be  intended  that  we 
should  be  happy?  Whenever  the  happiness  comes,  it  seems 
natural ;  from  the  very  first  moment  it  seems  to  be  my  own,  and 
it  feels  so  durable,  I  begin  to  be  used  to  it  at  once.  But  the 
trouble  seemed  to  me  false  and  impossible,  and  I  never  submitted 
to  it  for  a  moment.  Oh,  Marco !  if  I  had  submitted  to  it — if 
I  had  given  you  up ! " 

"  It  would  have  made  no  difference  to  me,  Lucia ;  I  should 
not  have  given  you  up  1" 

"But  I  should  have  wronged  you,  and  you  would  have 
despised  me." 

He  drew  her  to  him  with  a  peculiar  smile.  "  No,"  said  he, 
"  I  should  only  have  thought  that  the  trial  was  too  much  for 
you  without  me,  and  that  your  body  had  given  way  under  it — 
not  your  heart, — I  am  sure  of  that !  You  would  have  been  mine 
again  as  soon  as  I  claimed  you." 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

•  A  HONEYMOON. 

Marco  and  Lucia  were  man  and  wife. 

There  was  no  difficulty  about  the  marriage.  Both  were  nomi- 
nally Roman  Catholics,  and  everybody  knows  that  a  Roman 
Catholic  mairiage  in  Ireland  is  an  easy  matter,  requiring  neither 
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banns  nor  register.  Marco  went  to  work  in  his  usual  manner. 
He  haunted  the  chapels  till  he  found  a  priest  whose  face  he 
could  trust,  and  then  sought  him  in  private,  and  told  as  much  of 
his  story  as  was  necessary,  and  no  more.  The  great  point  was, 
that  Lucia  Valdesi,  the  bride -elect,  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and 
that  her  family  were  Protestants.  Elopement  and  clandestine 
marriage  were  thus  presented  in  the  light  of  religious  duties, 
and  sanctioned  accordingly.  Marco  was  married  under  his  real 
name,  but  he  changed  it  immediately  afterwards  as  an  additional 
security  against  detection.  He  also  made  a  circuitous  journey 
from  the  town  in  which  the  wedding  took  place,  and  finally 
established  himself  with  his  young  bride,  under  the  names  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bennett,  in  a  second-floor  lodging  over  a  small 

stationer's  shop  in  G  . 

The  real  difficulties  were  to  come.  His  first  business  was 
simply — to  live.  His  little  stock  of  money  was  almost  ex- 
hausted ;  he  had  no  more  than  wherewithal  to  pay  for  a  week's 
food  and  lodging.  Like  many  other  refugees,  he  had  lived  by 
teaching  while  he  was  in  England,  and  hard  work  he  had  found 
it  when  there  were  only  his  own  expenses  to  be  provided  for. 
His  own  habits — and  Lucia's  also,  till  the  last  two  years — were 
very  simple ;  it  was  impossible  to  reduce  the  wants  to  be  sup- 
plied within  narrower  limits.  They  hired  a  single  room,  and 
divided  it  by  a  curtain  of  coarse  serge ;  they  asked  for  neither 
cooking  nor  attendance,  but  did  for  themselves  all  that  they 
needed,  Marco  assisting  in  both  departments  with  an  amount  of 
energy  and  skill  that  would  have  astonished  an  English  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics.  Mathematics  and  Italian  were  his  two 
accomplishments,  and  he  announced  in  the  shop-window  that  he 
was  ready  to  teach  them  at  a  shilling  an  hour,  and  to  attend 
pupils  at  their  own  residences.  In  the  mornings,  when  the 
scanty  breakfast  was  finished,  he  went  out  to  seek  or  to  give 
lesson  8 ;  in  the  evenings  they  sat  in  the  dark,  to  save  the  expense 
of  candles  (as  greater  than  they  have  done  ere  now),  and  talked, 
and  were  happy.  The  first  pupil  was  a  great  triumph.  Marco 
was  in  such  transports  when  he  found  that  the  negotiation  was 
succeeding — it  took  place  across  the  counter  in  the  little  shop — 
that  he  could  hardly  help  running  up-stairs  to  tell  Lucia  in  the 
middle  of  it !  When  he  did  tell  her,  she  clapped  her  hands  for 
joy.  It  was  a  certainty  of  three  shillings  a  week  (he  had  pro- 
mised to  give  four  lessons  for  it),  and,  as  Lucia  said,  with  sober 
triumph,  it  was  the  beginning  of  an  income.    She  proposed  to 
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add  some  sausages  to  their  bread  and  maccaroni  on  the  strength 
of  it ;  T>ut  Marco  took  out  his  purse  and  showed  it  to  her,  and 
she  abstained.  Soon  after  this  he  obtained  another  pupil,  and 
then  a  school,  which  promised  him  a  pound  a  month  for  two 
entire  days1  teaching  in  the  week !  And  here  his  success  came 
to  a  pause.  Like  many  another  working  man  he  now  earned, 
in  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  just  enough  to  live  upon,  and  no  more. 
Nothing  for  a  rainy  day ;  nothing  to  lay  by ;  bare  sustenance 
and  shelter,  and  a  gloomy  prospect  of  want  of  clothes  in  the 
future.  Gloomy  did  I  say  ?  You  should  have  seen  their  faces ! 
If  ever  the  perfect  light  of  happiness  shone  upon  earth  for  a  few 
short  weeks,  it  shone  there ! 

Gradually  Marco  laid  aside  the  hope  of  saving  enough  to  pay 
for  their  passage  to  Italy.    That  had  been  his  idea  originally, 
and  for  that  he  would  gladly  have  laboured  with  all  his  strength, 
and  beyond  it.    He  had,  as  he  told  Miss  Derwent,  evidence  of 
importance  to  collect,  for  which  his  presence  in  Italy  was  abso- 
lutely necessary.    It  was  for  this  reason,  and  because  of  his 
extreme  poverty,  that  he  had  not  intended  to  take  Lucia  to 
himself  at  this  time,  if  he  had  not  been  driven  to  do  so.  He 
had  hoped  that  it  would  have  been  possible  for  her  to  hold  out 
till  he  was  able  to  claim  her.    As  soon  as  he  saw  that  it  was 
not  possible,  he  cut  away  that  hope  with  his  own  hand.  But 
the  alternative  was  worse  than  he  had  expected.    For  the 
present  every  door  seemed  closed.    The  fetters  of  circumstance 
were  heavy  upon  him,  and  he  could  neither  break  them  nor 
undo  them.    He  silenced  with  a  strong  will  the  voice  within 
which  questioned  him,  sadly  and  impatiently,  "  What  is  to  be 
done  ? "    He  resolved  that  the  question  should  not  be  asked 
again  till  the  answer  was  ready.    But  it  only  took  a  new  shape, 
and  the  importunate  voice  asked  him  where  the  answer  was  to 
come  from,  and  he  knew  not.    He  put  the  trouble  aside — he 
could  do  that  as  often  as  it  came  up — but  every  time  that  it 
came  back  it  had  grown  stronger,  and  he  felt  that  it  would 
master  him  at  last.    Then  he  set  himself  a  fixed  time.    For  six 
months  he  would  work  every  vein,  try  every  channel,  and  keep 
himself  patient  and  sanguine.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  would 
ask  himself  once  more,  "  What  is  to  be  done  ?  "  but  not  till 
then.    And,  in  the  interval,  he  would  be  happy,  and  would 
make  Lucia  happy.  He  did  not  make  this  resolution  a  moment 
too  soon,  for  her  face  was  already  beginning  to  reflect  the 
gravity  of  his.    That  he  was  determined  should  not  be — there 
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life  should  never  conquer  him — on  that  one  point  he  would 
be  master.  The  trouble  should  slay  him  before  it  touched 
her. 

So  in  the  intervals  of  his  work — leisure  much  enjoyed  though 
little  desired — he  taught  her,  for  her  anxiety  to  improve  herself 
in  order  that  she  might  be  a  companion  for  him  was  unbounded ; 
and  in  the  evenings  he  walked  with  her,  and  at  night  they  sat 
in  their  dark  chamber  and  talked.  Talked  of  heaven  and  earth, 
and  of  that  fairy -land  of  fancy  which  is  neither ;  of  the  far-off 
Past,  the  strange,  wild,  lonely  life  in  South  America,  when  they 
were  together,  and  were  all  the  world  to  each  other ;  of  the 
quiet  Italian  days,  when  they  were  separated,  but  were  all  the 
world  to  each  other  still ;  of  the  time  to  come,  when  Sicily 
should  be  free,  and  they  should  live  together  among  their  own 
people,  and  be  all  the  world  to  each  other  for  ever.  And  in 
the  midst  of  it  all  came  a  strong  prosaic  want  which  could 
neither  be  dismissed  nor  supplied :  Marco  wanted  shoes,  and 
had  nothing  wherewith  to  buy  them.  It  was  hard,  but  there 
was  no  escape  from  it.  To  live  in  Paradise,  yet  to  want  shoes 
and  not  to  be  able  to  get  them  :  Marco,  poor  fellow,  would 
gladly  have  gone  barefooted;  and  indeed  that  arrangement 
might  have  seemed  more  compatible  with  the  habits  of  Paradise 
than  the  patching  and  mending  which  had  already  taken  place, 
till  there  was  nothing  left  to  be  patched  and  mended.  But  he 
was  morally  certain  that  his  bare  feet  would  not  be  thought 
consistent  with  an  adequate  knowledge  of  mathematics,  and  that 
he  should  lose  his  pupils  by  them.  Half-a-guinea  was  the 
smallest  sum  for  which  he  could  hope  to  provide  his  feet  with 
coverings  strong  enough  to  resist  the  wear  and  tear  of  daily 
walks  through  the  streets  to  attend  pupils,  or  to  look  for  fresh 
engagements.  Half-a-guinea  beyond  their  daily  expenses — a 
free,  superfluous  half-guinea — a  half-guinea  of  supererogation — 
was  a  bewildering  idea  !  It  transcended  the  limits  of  concep- 
tion ;  it  made  him  giddy  to  think  of  it. 

"  Lucia,  sit  still— do  not  stir,"  cried  he  suddenly,  after  sitting 
for  half-an-hour  in  the  silent  depth  of  a  reverie  ;  "  I  am  going 
to  take-  your  likeness." 

Lucia  smiled  and  became  motionless.  She  was  sitting  near 
the  window  at  work ;  but  when  Marco  uttered  his  decree  she 
had  just  lifted  up  her  head  to  look  at  him.  In  that  posture  she 
froze  till  his  word  melted  her  again.  In  that  posture  greater 
artists  than  he  might  have  desired  to  take  her  likeness. 
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Marco  hunted  about  for  materials.  He  had  received,  only  a 
few  days  before,  a  couple  of  packages,  containing  the  small 
amount  of  worldly  goods  which  he  had  left  at  his  London 
lodgings.  Giuseppe  had  sent  them  to  him  as  soon  as  he  had 
ventured  to  open  communication  with  Giuseppe.  Pencils  and 
papers  were  somewhere,  that  he  knew ;  his  drawing  formerly 
had  been  just  one  of  those  half-accomplishments  which  are 
always  to  be  "  taken  up  "  at  some  future  time.  At  last  he  found 
what  he  wanted,  and  set  to  work. 

Lucia  was  very  patient,  and  so  was  he.  After  much  labour 
and  many  erasures,  he  produced  a  sketch  of  which  they  both 
approved  highly.  Lucia  was  released  from  her  durance,  and 
permitted  to  come  and  criticise  it  with  him. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  "  I  have  got  a  little  bit  of  red  chalk,  and  I 
shall  rub  some  colour  into  the  cheeks." 

"  Oh,  Marco !  but  I  am  so  pale." 

He  looked  at  her.  She  ivas  pale.  The  full  outlines,  the 
glowing  tints  were  gone.  Marco's  very  soul  sighed  within  him 
as  he  thought  that  scanty  nourishment  had  caused  the  change. 
But  he  said,  "  Ah,  you  have  never  quite  recovered  those  two 
dreadful  months  when  you  were  lost,  Lucia  mia  !  " 

It  was  almost  the  first  time  they  had  spoken  of  it.  By  tacit 
agreement  they  avoided  in  all  their  conversations  any  mention 
of  the  times  of  Lucia's  sufferings.  She  herself  desired  to  efface 
and  to  forget  them ;  and  Marco  could  hear  no  allusion  to  them 
without  a  sense  of  self-reproach,  as  though  he  ought  to  have 
been  able  to  prevent  them. 

This  portrait  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  trade  for  Marco. 
He  showed  it  to  the  stationer  and  his  wife,  and  prevailed  on 
them  to  sit  to  him.  Two  very  indifferent  likenesses  were  the 
result,  and  these  were  exhibited  in  the  shop  window,  and 
inscribed,  "  This  style  five  shillings."  His  desire  for  conceal- 
ment made  him  afraid  to  exhibit  Lucia.  He  felt  quite  sure 
that  if  he  were  to  do  so,  some  one  who  had  known  her  in 
former  days  would  pass  the  window  directly  and  recognise 
her. 

His  first  "real  sitter,"  as  Lucia  phrased  it,  was  a.  young 
shopkeeper,  going  to  be  married,  and  desiring  to  surprise  his 
fiancee  on  her  birthday  with  a  welcome  portrait  of  himself.  He 
was  as  unpromising  a  subject  as  could  well  be  imagined — pink, 
featureless,  and  inane.     Marco  worked  hard  at  him,  and 
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desired  as  ardently  to  produce  a  satisfactory  resemblance  as 
ever  Rafttel  desired  to  embody  tbe  "  idea  che  aveva  in  cuore" 

At  last  it  was  finished,  and  when  the  patient  rose  to  depart 
after  the  operation,  Lucia  was  somewhat  dismayed  by  hearing 
him  ask,  "  What  price  ? "  and"  by  Marco's  immediate  reply, 
"  Three  shillings,"  if  you  please." 

The  sum  was  paid,  and  the  sitter  withdrew.  Marco  stood 
bending  over  the  table,  and  making  little  ineffectual  improve- 
ments in  his  drawing,  which  was  to  be  sent  home  in  the 
evening,  when  Lucia  came  to  his  side. 

"  Why  did  you  take  so  little  ?  "  asked  she.  "  Five  shillings 
would  have  just  made  up  the  price  of  the  boots." 

He  looked  round  at  her  with  a  deprecating  smile.  "  I  couldn't 
ask  it,"  he  said.  "  Look,  Lucia !  this  is  such  a  vile  draw- 
ing 1" 

"  But  that  is  his  fault  for  looking  as  he  does.  I  am  sure  it 
is  very  like  him — all,  except  the  mouth,"  added  she,  with  some 
hesitation. 

"  I  would  not  so  much  mind  the  mouth  not  being  like  his/' 
said  Marco,  mildly,  "  but,  you  see,  it  isn't  like  a  mouth  at  all, 
and  that  is  a  serious  objection.  I  might  do  something  to  the 
corners,  perhaps,"  looking  at  it  doubtfully  and  anxiously. 

"  Oh,  take  care,  Marco,  that  is  turning  into  a  dimple,  and  he 
hasn't  got  dimples." 

Marco  burst  out  laughing.  "  What  an  artist  lam!"  cried 
he ;  "I  shall  stipulate  for  all  my  future  sitters  being  drawn  in 
respirators.  Well,  never  mind,  Lucia  mia,  three  shillings  are 
not  to  be  despised,  especially  when  you  don't  deserve  them." 

Lucia  was  grievously  distressed  that  she  could  earn  nothing 
herself.  She  kept  the  room  in  order ;  she  mended  clothes ;  she 
accomplished  successfully  all  the  cooking  that  they  required; 
but  she  earned  nothing.  Again  and  again  she  pondered  in  her 
heart  the  same  weary  subject.  What  could  she  do  to  swell  their 
slender  purse  while  Marco  was  away  ?  Once  she  gained  a  little 
by  keeping  shop  during  an  illness  of  the  mistress  of  the  house. 
But  Marco,  though  at  first  he  laughed  at  her  occupation,  and 
rewarded  her  with  many  caresses  for  the  sum  which  she  proudly 
poured  into  his  hand  at  the  fortnight's  end,  forbade  a  repetition 
of  the  attempt.  Even  in  that  short  time  several  new  customers, 
objectionably  polite  in  their  manners,  had  begun  to  haunt  the 
shop.    Lucia's  superb  beauty  was  not  to  be  kept  in  the  back- 
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ground.  It  might  be  hidden  altogether,  but  it  could  not  be 
seen  and  yet  unnoticed. 

At  last  she  discovered  a  way.  She  could  teach  reading  and 
writing  to  little  children.  When  this  thought  came  into  her 
head  her  delight  was  immeasurable.  She  immediately  prepared 
a  statement,  in  the  largest  and  grandest  letters  that  she  could 
achieve,  "  School  for  little  children.  Terms  very  low,"  and  ran 
down  stairs  into  the  shop  with  it.  She  thought  she  would  call 
it  a  school  at  once  ;  it  looked  better.  "  See ! "  cried  she,  hold- 
ing up  her  bill  before  the  eyes  of  the  stationer's  wife.  "  This 
is  what  I  am  going  to  do  now !    Doesn't  it  look  well  ?  " 

The  woman  turned  to  her  with  a  good-humoured  smile,  and 
was  quite  relieved  to  find  that  the  new  project  was  one  to  which 
she  might  accede.  Half-a-dozen  times  in  the  last  fortnight 
poor  Lucia  had  rushed  down  stairs  to  ask  advice  about  some- 
thing which  she  thought  she  could  do.  She  had  proposed  plain 
sewing,  glove  making,  shoe  binding.  She  had  asked  whether 
it  would  be  possible  for  her  to  take  in  washing ;  whether  she 
could  get  employment  in  any  manufactory  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  whether  she  could  go  out  to  cook  anybody's  dinner  while 
Marco  was  away,  and  come  back  in  time  to  receive  him.  Her 
habit  was  to  sit  still  and  think  intensely ;  then,  as  soon  as  the 
thought  of  any  trade  or  labour  possible  for  a  woman  came  into 
her  head,  she  ran  down  stairs  to  ask  "  whether  she  could  do  it." 
Her  landlady  felt  bound  to  discourage  the  needle-work  schemes, 
for  she  knew  the  market  in  that  particular  department  to  be  just 
then  so  thoroughly  over-stocked  that  it  would  have  been  cruel 
to  allow  so  unskilful  an  operator  as  poor  Lucia  to  enter  it.  She 
had  not  been  able  to  refrain  from  laughing  at  the  utter  imprac- 
ticability of  the  other  suggestions.  But  she  was  really  sorry  for 
the  young  wife  who  paid  her  rent  so  regularly,  and  seemed  so 
unaffectedly  anxious  to  obtain  the  privilege  of  labour ;  and  it  was 
a  pleasure  to  her  to  be  able  to  sanction  and  assist  this  new  attempt. 

It  was  not  quite  a  failure.  Four  or  five  small  scholars  gra- 
dually assembled,  and  Lucia  had  the  unspeakable  happiness  of 
helping  Marco.  But  what  strange  work  it  was  for  her  !  And 
how  it  tired  the  impatient,  ungoverned  temper  which  never 
showed  itself  to  Marco,  but  had  never  even  tried  to  hide  itself 
from  anybody  else !  She  knew  her  fault,  and  she  knew  that  he 
was  aware  of  it,  and  she  made  her  confessions  to  him  in  the 
evenings  with  curious  honesty.  ; 
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"  Marco,  I  slapped  a  little  boy  this  morning." 
"  Oh  Lucia ! " 

"  I  did,  indeed ;  and  I  am  very  sorry,  but  really  I  could  not 
help  it. .  You  can  have  no  idea  how  tiresome  he  was.  I  should 
not  in  the  least  have  minded  his  making  mistakes,  but  he  was 
so  dreadfully  conceited.  He  would  spell '  boy'  with  an  t  instead 
of  a  y,  and  he  said  he  knew  he  was  right ;  and  when  I  told  him 
it  was  wrong,  he  sneered  at  me,  and  then  I  slapped  him.  Are 
you  very  much  shocked  ?  " 

But  as  time  went  on,  other  confessions  came. 

"  Oh,  Marco,  I  was  so  good  to-day !  I  kept  my  temper  in 
the  most  beautiful  way.  You  would  not  have  believed  it  if  you 
had  seen  it.  They  were  all  naughty  at  once,  and  I  was  not 
cross  to  one  of  them.  Once  I  felt  that  I  was  going  into  a 
passion,  and  I  got  up  and  ran  behind  the  curtain  in  a  minute. 
I  came  out  again  as  soon  as  I  had  got  the  better  of  it,  and  there 
they  were  all  of  them  looking  so  surprised  and  puzzled  that  I 
couldn't  help  laughing.  And  after  that  everything  went  on  so 
nicely,  and  two  of  them  begged  my  pardon  before  they  went 
away." 

But  still  they  did  not  achieve  much  more  than  mere  sub- 
sistence, and  there  was  only  one  half-crown  laid  by  for  the 
Italian  journey. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

A  VICTORY. 

"  Marco,  I  have  something  to  say  to  you." 

He  started — he  did  not  know  that  she  was  in  the  room.  He 
was  standing  in  the  window,  intently  reading  a  letter,  the 
cover  of  which  seemed  to  be  scribbled  all  over  with  directions 
and  postmarks,  and  which  he  thrust  into  his  pocket  at  the  first 
sound  of  her  voice.  She  did  not  notice  the  action,  but  clasped 
her  hands  about  his  arm,  and  stood  beside  him,  looking  up  into 
his  face  with  a  gay  smile. 

"  Yqu  have  such  a  martial  expression,"  said  she,  "  you  never 
look  the  least  bit  peaceable  or  safe  except  when  you  are  talking 
to  me.  You  always  remind  me  of  that  line  of  Scott's — '  Clear- 
ing war's  terrors  from  his  eye.'  It  must  be  very  uncomfortable 
to  go  through  life  feeling  as  if  one  were  always  in  a  battle." 
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He  smiled.  "Never  mind  my  expression,"  he  answered; 
"  tell  me  what  you  have  got  to  say  to  me." 

"  It  is  a  very  wise,  humble,  reasonable  speech,  and  I  do  hope 
you  are  going  to  attend  to  it.  It  begins  with  a  question.  Are 
we  not  very  happy  ?" 

She  laid  her  cheek  upon  his  arm,  and  waited  for  his  reply. 
It  did  not  come  instantly,  but  she  was  too  confident  to  be  alarmed 
by  the  little  silence.  If  she  had  not  been  absorbed  in  the 
thought  of  what  she  was  going  to  say,  she  must  have  noticed 
the  deep,  suppressed  sigh  in  his  voice,  as  he  answered,  "  Very." 

"  Well,  then,  why  should  we  want  anything  more  ?  I  do 
not  care  for  being  poor,  and  I  am  sure  you  don't,  By-and-by, 
if  we  go  on  prospering,  we  shall  have  saved  enough  to  go  to 
Italy,  and  there,  you  know,  we  can  live  upon  almost  nothing. 
Why  should  we  think  any  more  about  my  fortune  ?  Let  us 
leave  it  to  Mr.  Langley.  I  am  your  wife,  you  know,  and  he 
can't  take  me  away  from  you ;  so  let  him  have  the  money,  and 
then  he  will  be  satisfied.  I  am  sure  he  will  not  even  wish  to 
disturb  us,  if  we  write  and  tell  him  that  he  may  have  the 
money." 

Still  he  looked  down  upon  her  in  silence,  and  now  she  began 
to  perceive  that  something  was  amiss.  "  What  has  happened  ?" 
asked  she,  anxiously. 

"  Something  for  which  we  have  always  longed,  Lucia  mia  ! 
something  that  I  have  hoped,  and  striven,  and  dreamed,  and 
lived  for.  Yet  now  it  is  come,  I  am  so  weak  that  I  stagger 
under  it  as  if  it  were  a  great  blow.*' 

She  is  listening  with  white  lips,  and  he  turns  away  his  face 
while  he  speaks. 

"  Cannot  you  guess  ?  Say  it,  and  spare  me !  What  is  the 
only  thing  in  the  world  that  could  take  me  away  from  you  for 
a  little  while  ?" 

Her  clasped  hands  shake  upon  his  arm,  but  she  says  nothing. 

"  Lucia,  my  darling,  be  brave  ! "  Now  he  looks  back  to  her, 
and  a  flash  comes  to  his  eye,  and  a  smile  to  his  lip,  as  he  deter- 
mines to  shake  off  the  weakness  that  was  mastering  him.  "  This 
is  joy,  though  it  is  by  a  little  sorrow  that  we  purchase  it.  Just 
a  little  brief  time  of  sorrow?  In  a  few  months  I  shall  come  back 
and  take  you  to  a  free  home  in  a  free  Sicily  I " 

He  took  the  letter  out  now  and  read  it  to  her,  and  tried  to 
make  the  truth  plain  before  her  bewildered  eyes.  The  summons 
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which  he  had  so  long  expected  was  come ;  he  was  called  to  join 
that  wonderful  Marsala  expedition  which  is  now  history,  and 
will  be  some  day  a  legend.  No  doubt  as  to '  his  duty  in  the 
matter  crossed  his  mind  for  a  moment.  His  word  had  been 
pledged  again  and  again ;  but  even  were  it  not  so,  his  whole 
life,  his  every  thought,  his  best  inheritance,  were  all  pledges. 
It  had  never  occurred  to  him  as  possible  that  there  could  be 
anything  in  the  world  which  he  ought  not  to  sacrifice  to  his 
country.  But  he  had  not  guessed,  till  the  sacrifice  was  demanded, 
how  much  it  would  cost  him.    It  was  very  nearly  his  life. 

Still  she  did  not  speak  a  word,  and  he  began  to  tell  her  that 
he  had  planned  an  arrangement  for  her  protection  during  his 
short  absence.  He  never  alluded  to  his  departure  without 
adding  some  word  to  show  that  it  was  for  a  very  little  while. 
The  superintendent  of  a  neighbouring  convent  had  consented 
to  receive  her.  He  had  confided  to  this  lady  so  much  of  their 
story  as  to  make  it  apparent  that  this  act  of  charity  was  an 
absolute  necessity,  and  that  it  might  possibly  prove  a  very  good 
speculation  in  the  end. 

"  You  will  have  shelter,  and  care,  and  kindness,  dearest,  and 
you  must  think  only  of — " 

What  was  this  ?  With  a  cry  she  fell  at  his  feet,  and  clung 
round  his  knees — "  Oh !  no,  no,  no,  Marco ! — it  is  pretence — it 
is  not  truth — you  are  cheating  me ;  but  I  don't  believe  it !  I 
am  not  deceived  for  a  moment !  No,  no,  I  know  so  well — to 
well — that  it  is  not  true !  You  would  never  leave  me — I  know 
you  would  not — you  could  not !  Ah,  Marco  !  ah,  my  own,  my 
darling !  don't  try  to  make  me  think  that  you  could  bear  to 
leave  me !  It  would  kill  me — think  of  that  i  I  should  not* 
live  a  week.  It  would  be  so  cruel,  so  wicked,  so  false !  Ob, 
forgive  me  for  saying  a  word  about  it,  when  I  know  it  is  impos- 
sible !  Don't  I  belong  to  you — didn't  you  take  me  for  yourself— 
is  there  any  hope,  or  comfort,  or  life  for  me  in  the  world  except 
you  ?  Take  them  back,  take  them  back — the  words  that  you 
never  meant,  and  that  I  did  not  believe  when  you  said  them ! 
Say  that  you  are  going  to  stay  with  me — always — with  your 
poor,  poor  Lucia,  whom  you  are  a  little  fond  of,  are  you  not, 
darling  ?  You  don't  want  her  to  die — now — here — this  minute! 
Ah,  how  could  you — (trying  to  laugh) — how  could  you  frighten 
me  so?" 

He  had  lifted  her  up,  and  she  was  clinging  to  him  still,  taking 
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his  face  in  her  hands  and  kissing  him.  "  God  help  me !"  said 
he,  as  the  tears  broke  from  his  eyes. 

"  There — you're  given  it  up — it  was  only  just  for  a  moment 
you  thought  of  it.  Oh !  it  was  very  cruel  to  think  of  it  even 
for  a  moment.  What  ?  Why  do  you  look  at  me  so  ?  Don't — 
don't — you'll  take  away  my  senses!  Stay  with  me — don't 
desert  me  !  Is  there  anything  in  the  world  that  ought  to  come 
before  your  wife  ?  Stay  with  me,  Marco,  take  care  of  me,  keep 
me, — oh,  it's  only  a  little  while !  I  know  I  shall  die,  and  not  be 
a  burden  to  you  any  longer.  You  have  half  killed  me  to-day  ! 
Ah,  darling,  darling !  don't  be  angry  with  me,  I  didn't  mean  it, 
I  never  meant  anything  that  could  vex  you  for  a  moment !  Only 
if  you  go  away  I  shall  die — or  go  mad — that's  what  I  meant,  and 
that's  true,  you  know  it  is.  Oh,  give  me  your  word — promise 
me — just  say  to  mo  once  that  you  won't  go ! " 

She  was  at  his  feet  again — and  he  said  it ! — in  a  tumult  of 
passion,  pity,  and  sorrow,  hardly  knowing  what  he  said.  Those 
arms  about  his  knees — that  wild,  white,  despairing  face  lifted  to 
his,  and  loved  by  him  better  than  anything  else  upon  earth — 
that  torrent  of  entreaty  and  reproach  overpowered  him — and  he 
promised ! 

She  made  him  say  the  blessed  words  again  and  again,  she 
poured  her  caresses  upon  him,  sobbing  all  the  while,  till  she  was 
completely  exhausted  with  agitation,  and  was  obliged  to  yield  to 
his  entreaties  that  she  would  go  to  bed  and  try  to  sleep.  During 
the  night  she  started  up  several  times,  repeating  her  supplications 
that  he  would  not  leave  her,  and  wringing  her  hands,  and 
weeping.  He  was  always  awake  and  ready  to  soothe  her,  and 
towards  morning  she  slept  more  calmly.  At  breakfast,  before 
he  went  out  to  his  work,  she  tried  to  begin  the  subject  to  him 
again,  forcing  a  smile,  and  making  as  if  she  wanted  to  talk  it 
over  quietly,  as  the  dwellers  in  one  house  are  apt  to  talk  over 
matters  near  to  their  hearts,  if  there  is  full  sympathy  and  affec- 
tion among  them.  But  he  stopped  her  at  the  first  word,  lifting 
his  hand  and  speaking  with  a  brevity  and  decision  which  she 
had  never  encountered  from  him  before. 

"  Not  a  word  ! "  said  he.  "  The  name  of  Italy  must  never  be 
mentioned  between  us  again." 

She  literally  dared  not  say  any  more ;  and  the  rest  of  their 
conversation  that  morning  had  a  chill  and  a  shadow  upon  it. 
When  he  was  gone  a  sudden  fear  occurred  to  her  and  grew  upon 
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her  through  the  day.  Perhaps  he  was  not  dealing  truly  with 
her  ?  Perhaps  he  fancied  that  he  should  soften  the  blow  to  her 
by  seeming  to  yield  for  a  little  while;  and  then  perhaps  he 
meant  to  go  away  by  stealth,  without  taking  leave  of  her,  mis- 
takenly thinking  to  spare  her  pain  by  this  stratagem  ?  This 
thought  oppressed  and  fevered  her.  The  oftener  it  recurred, 
the  more  probable  and  the  more  terrible  it  seemed.  At  last  she 
began  to  say  to  herself,  "  Will  he  go  to-day  ?  Will  he  not  come 
back  this  evening?  Have  I  seen  the  last  of  him?"  She 
searched  the  room  to  ascertain  whether  he  had  taken  any  of  his 
property  with  him,  and  finding  all  as  usual  she  was  appeased 
for  a  little  while.  But  very  soon  she  remembered  how  easy  it 
would  be  to  send  after  him  anything  that  he  might  require,  how 
unlikely  that  he  should  have  taken  anything  with  him  if  he 
really  wanted  to  deceive  her.  Then  she  recalled  every  word, 
look,  and  gesture  since  he  had  given  his  promise,  and  tried  to 
find  a  meaning  in  them  which  should  either  confirm  or  destroy 
her  new  terror.  It  was  easy  to  read  them  into  confirmations. 
He  had  seemed  colder  than  usual — that  was  because  he  was  sup- 
pressing his  grief  at  their  approaching  separation.  He  had 
forbidden  the  subject  of  Italy — that  was  because  he  feared  to 
betray  himself  if  he  spoke  of  it.  Above  all  she  remembered, 
that  as  he  left  the  room,  he  had  turned  and  looked  at  her, 
standing  still  for  a  moment  and  fixing  his  eyes,  "  as  if,"  thought 
she,  "  he  wished  to  fix  the  picture  in  his  memory.  Oh !  there 
is  no  doubt  of  it.  I  am  deceived  and  abandoned.  It  is  all 
over."  She  hurriedly  put  on  her  hat  and  shawl,  and  having 
ascertained  by  reference  to  his  memorandum-book  that  he  ought 
to  be  engaged  at  his  school,  she  went  out  determined  to  inquire 
for  herself  whether  he  was  actually  there  or  not. 

Nothing  but  the  instinctive  fear  of  observation  prevented  her 
from  running  when  she  was  once  in  the  streets.  She  walked  as 
quickly  as  she  possibly  could.  She  was  not  quite  sure  of  her 
way,  but  she  asked  it  and  made  it  out  by  degrees,  saying  bitterly 
to  herself  as  she  did  so,  "  Ah !  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  been 
in  the  streets  without  him — the  very  first  time.  It  is  the  be- 
ginning— it  will  often  happen  now !  "  It  was  three  miles  to  the 
school,  but  she  had  no  sense  of  space  or  fatigue.  When  she 
reached  it,  she  opened  the  iron  gate  whjch  divided  it  from  the 
street,  and  stole  round  the  house  on  tiptoe,  as  if  she  were  afraid 
that  the  sound  of  her  footsteps  might  betray  her,  cautiously 
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glancing  in  at  the  windows  as  sbe  passed.  She  thought  that  the 
school-rooms  were  probably  at  the  back  of  the  house,  and  she 
was  not  mistaken.  The  windows  were  open,  and  in  a  moment 
she  recognised  Marco's  figure.  •  He  was  standing  at  a  desk, 
delivering  a  lecture  to  his  class,  ranged  in  a  double  row  before 
him,  and  looking  as  uncomfortable  and  unsatisfactory  as  boys 
generally  do  when  they  are  undergoing  a  similar  operation. 
Marco's  face  was  pale  and  severe,  and  as  Lucia  looked  at  him 
she  distinctly  perceived  that  he  had  lost  for  a  moment  the  thread 
of  his  discourse.  He  paused,  put  his  hand  to  his  forehead,  and 
resumed  with  an  air  of  haste  and  vexation.  Just  then  a  boy 
stepped  out  of  the  ranks  and  said  something,  making  a  sign  with 
his  hand  towards  the  window.  Lucia  felt  sure  that  she  was 
discovered,  and  she  turned  and  fled  like  the  wind. 

She  ran  till  she  was  out  of  breath,  and  then  stopped,  not 
knowing  whore  she  was.  She  reproached  herself  for  the  ab- 
surdity of  her  vague  fear  that  she  was  pursued,  and  stood  still  a 
minute  or  so  calming  herself,  and  waiting  till  the  violent  palpi- 
tation of  her  heart  should  cease.  A  man,  respectably  dressed, 
and  with  an  air  of  quiet  civility  that  was  almost  gentlemanlike, 
came  up  and  spoke  to  her. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  madam,  but  I  think  that  you  have  lost 
your  way  ?  " 

Lucia  was  still  panting,  but  she  answered  as  quietly  as  she 
could,  "  Thank  you ;  what  is  the  name  of  this  street  ?  " 

He  told  her ;  and  pointing  to  a  large  building  enclosed  within 
high  walls,  and  having  blind  windows  in  the  only  story  which 
was  visible,  he  added,  "  That  is  the  Convent  of  the  Nuns  of  the 
Sacred  Heart." 

Lucia  uttered  a  faint  cry  as  she  remembered  that  this  was  the 
name  of  the  convent  to  which  Marco  had  proposed  to  consign 
her  during  his  absence.  A  kind  of  insane  notion  that  she  was 
about  to  be  entrapped  against  her  will  took  possession  of  her, 
and  she  began  to  walk  away  from  the  convent  as  fast  as  she 
could.    The  stranger  kept  pace  with  her. 

"  I  think  you  have  been  frightened,"  said  he,  gently ;  "  can  I 
be  of  any  service  to  you  ?  I  know  this  town  well,  and  can 
easily  direct  you  to  any  place  you  may  wish  to  find." 

She  stopped  and  looked  at  him.  There  was  an  expression  of 
quiet  pitying  interest  in  his  face,  and  his  manner  was  perfectly 
respectful.    Lucia  tried  to  remember  the  name  of  any  street 
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from  which  she  could  find  her  way  home,  hut  she  was  bewildered, 
and  the  effort  was  fruitless.  She  had  no  natural  "  organ  of 
locality,"  and  had  always  heen  accustomed  to  look  to  Marco  for 
guidance.  She  asked  herself  whether  this  stranger  could  have 
any  possible  motive  for  misleading  her ;  whether  she  could  do 
herself  any  possible  harm  by  betraying  the  place  of  her  residence, 
and  having  answered  both  questions  in  the  negative,  she  told 
him  where  she  wanted  to  go.  He  continued  to  walk  with  her 
for  about  ten  minutes,  during  which  the  way  was  intricate  and 
might  have  been  difficult  to  find.  Then  having  put  her  into 
the  right  road,  and  explained  to  ber  very  clearly  and  carefully 
how  she  was  to  proceed,  he  took  a  courteous  leave  of  her.  The 
slight  vague  fear  which  she  had  felt,  vanished  entirely  when  she 
perceived  that  he  had  no  wish  to  accompany  her  home,  and  that 
he  had  asked  her  no  question  beyond  the  name  of  the  street 
which  she  was  seeking.  She  hurried  on,  and  reached  home  a 
little  before  the  usual  hour  of  Marco's  return. 

The  man  who  had  accosted  her  hurried  home  too,  and  wrote 
the  following  short  letter,  which  he  despatched  by  that  evening's 
post: — 

u  Dbae  Sib, — 

"  My  progress  has  been  quicker  than  I  hoped  when  I 
last  wrote  to  you.  Having  traced  tbem  to  G — —  I  followed 
them,  but  there  lost  them,  and  was  unable  to  ascertain  whether 
they  had  left  the  place  or  not.  Your  hint  that  the  gentleman 
might  probably  be  found  engaged  as  a  mathematical  or  Italian 
teacher  was  of  great  service.  I  had  made  a  round  of  the  schools, 
finding  out  through  servants  the  mathematical  or  Italian  tutor's 
day,  and  watching  the  doors,  of  course  taking  care  not  to  be 
suspected.  I  was  for  some  time  unsuccessful.  I  was  certain,  of 
course,  that  they  would  be  here  under  a  feigned  name,  but  at 
first  I  stupidly  concluded  that  it  would  be  an  Italian  name.  It 
occurred  to  me  that  I  might  be  mistaken  on  this  point,  as  you 
mentioned  the  gentleman's  perfect  knowledge  of  English,  and 
to-day  I  watched  a  school  at  which  I  found  that  a  mathematical 
teacher,  named  Bennett,  attended  twice  a  week.  I  missed  his 
going  in.  I  was  hanging  about  the  gates  when  they  were 
entered  by  a  lady,  whose  resemblance  to  the  photograph  was  so 
striking  at  first  glance,  that  I  was  on  the  alert  immediately.  In 
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Wo  minutes  she  came  back,  running  as  if  in  great  alarm.  I 
followed  her ;  accosted  her ;  satisfied  myself  that  she  is  Miss 
Langley ;  ascertained  the  street  in  which  she  lives ;  shall  find 
out  the  houjae  to-morrow ;  and  wait  your  further  instructions. 
+  Her  manner  was  wild,  and  quite  favours  the  idea  that  her  mind 
has  been  a  little  upset. 

lh"  I  remain,  dear  sir,  yours  very  sincerely, 

"  David  Wilbraham.  * 

"  To  Everard  Langley,  Esq." 


CHAPTER  XXVII, 

AFTER  VICTORY. 

As  soon  as  Marco  came  home,  Lucia  told  him  her  terror.  His 
face  darkened  when  she  touched  the  forbidden  subject,  and  he 
answered  her,  shaking  his  head — 

"  No,  Lucia.  I  deserve  to  be  suspected,  but  I  am  not  so  false 
as  that.  I  have  given  you  my  word,  and  nothing  can  change 
it,  unless  you  give  it  back  to  me.    Be  satisfied." 

She  had  intended  to  press  for  a  repetition  of  his  promise,  but 
she  felt  that  she  could  not.  Silence  seemed  a  necessity.  But 
fihe  was  safe  now.  A  great  sense  of  repose  and  triumph  filled 
her  heart.  Nothing  could  take  him  away  from  her,  and  she 
wanted  nothing  in  the  world  except  himself.  She  had  con- 
quered ;  she  had  gained  her  point ;  she  was  satisfied.  Again 
and  again  she  looked  at  him  during  that  evening,  with  a  strange 
momentary  tremor,  which  terminated  in  exultation.  Was  it 
possible  that  she  had  been  so  near  to  losing  him  ?  Was  it  true 
.  that  she  had  him  still  ?  She  felt  as  though  they  were  meeting 
for  the  first  time  after  a  long  separation— as  if  she  could  not  do 
enough  to  celebrate  the  joy  of  their  reunion.  Painful  memories, 
sudden  misgivings,  doubts,  terrors,  reproaches,  started  up  in  the 
midst  of  her  love,  and  made  strange  disturbances  in  its  course, 
which  all  dispersed  as  they  arose,  and  seemed  only  to  deepen  its 
flow,  and  force  it  onwards  with  a  stronger  pressure.  She  beset 
him  with  a  thousand  tendernesses ;  every  accent  of  her  voice 
•was  a  thanksgiving  ;  the  little  services  of  home  were  offered  to 
him  like  worship.  Never  had  his  manner  been  gentler  to  her — 
never  fonder.    She  was  too  much  absorbed  in  her  own  feelings 
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to  notice  the  unwonted  gravity  and  languor  which  pervaded  ifc, 
or  if  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  them,  she  instantly  turned  away 
her  eyes. 

In  the  morning  he  went  to  his  work  as  usual.  But  not  as 
usual  did  her  thoughts  revert,  during  the  hours  that  he  was 
away,  to  each  little  incident  of  their  conversation  while  they 
were  together.  There  was  something  about  him  which  she  did 
not  like  to  think  of,  though  she  had  no  clear  perception  what  it 
actually  was.  He  was  pale ;  he  had  not  slept  well ;  he  was  a 
little  absent.  Perhaps  he  was  going  to  be  ill.  She  would  watch 
him  more  closely  than  ever.  In  all  illnesses  the  first  symptoms 
were  those  of  most  consequence.  No  harm  should  come  to  him 
which  could  be  prevented  by  any  self-devotion  of  hers. 

He  came  back.  He  was  very  tender  with  her.  There  were 
no  pauses  in  their  conversation  at  dinner.  He  began  at  once  to 
tell  her  all  the  little  occurrences  of  his  morning,  and  to  demand 
a  similar  report  from  her.  Afterward  he  brought  the  books 
which  they  had  been  reading  together,  and  busied  himself  more 
assiduously  than  usual  with  her  studies.  Then  he  proposed  a 
walk.  She  withdrew  to  get  ready.  As  she  put  the  curtain 
aside  before  she  returned  to  him — it  was  a  noiseless  door  and 
did  not  betray  her  approach — she  thought  she  saw  him  sitting 
at  the  table  with  his  face  dropped  down  upon  his  extended  arms. 
Thought  she  saw,  for  there  was  an  expression  of  such  despair  in 
the  attitude  that  she  could  not  bear  to  look  at  it  for  a  moment, 
or  to  believe  that  she  had  seen  it,  and  with  a  quick  impulse, 
about  which  she  did  not  reason,  she  gave  the  curtain  a  shake, 
and  struck  her  foot  upon  the  floor,  and  he  was  up  and  by  her 
side  at  once. 

Their  walk  was  silent  at  first.  Some  vague  weight  about  her 
heart  kept  her  from  speaking.  He  was  the  first  to  shake  off 
constraint  and  begin  to  talk.  But  she  could  not  get  rid  of  her 
sense  that  there  was  a  change  in  him.  She  thought  that  she 
was  nervous  and  fanciful;  she  determined  to  struggle  against 
the  oppression  that  was  on  her — to  disregard,  to  defy  it.  She 
tried  to  speak  to  him  playfully  and  gaily,  and  as  she  did  so,  she 
felt  for  a  moment  as  if  she  hated  herself,  and  must  be  hateful  to 
him,  and  she  stopped  in  the  middle  of  a  jest,  appalled.  He  did 
not  seem  to  notice  that  she  had  broken  off  with  a  sentence  half 
finished ;  he  did  not  asl$  what  she  was  about  to  say ;  he  was 
content  to  leave  it  as  it  was.  An  angry  thought  started  in  her. 
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He  had  no  right  to  be  bo  indifferent.  Afterwards  she  looked  at 
him  anxiously,  and  ventured  to  ask  him  whether  he  felt  ill. 
"  No — quite  well ;  don't  watch  me  so !  "  he  answered,  for  the 
first  time  speaking  to  her  with  an  accent  of  impatience  in  his 
voice. 

The  next  day  it  was  worse.  If  a  chance  visitor  had  spent 
that  day  with  them  he  would  have  said,  "  How  happy  that  hus- 
band and  wife  are  together — how  devoted  to  each  other  ! "  He 
would  not  have  said — he  could  not  have  dreamed  that  the 
strength  of  each  was  giving  way  beneath  a  secret  burden,  too 
heavy  for  it  to  bear.  Marco  surrounded  her  with  the  same 
ceaseless  and  loving  attention  in  which  she  had  been  wont  to 
find  her  happiness ;  she  answered  it  with  the  same  flow  of  ten- 
derness. But  there  was  a  barrier  between  them,  and  she  could 
not  hide  it  from  herself  any  more.  He  sank  into  thought  and 
roused  himself,  and  she  dared  not  ask  him  what  he  had  been 
thinking.  She  began  to  feel  sure  that  he  was  miserable ;  surer 
still  that  she  was  incapable  of  comforting  him.  This  stern, 
haggard  face,  on  which  no  passing  smile  had  been  seen  since  he 
pledged  his  word  to  her,  was  not  Marco's.  She  had  kept  him, 
but  he  was  not  himself.  And  this  frightened,  anxious,  hesitat- 
ing woman,  who  watched  him  so  eagerly,  yet  dared  not  speak  a 
word  to  him  of  what  was  in  the  hearts  of  both — surely  this  was 
not  herself.  Where  was  their  union  ?  They  were  more  separate 
than  if  he  were  on  the  other  side  of  the  world ;  more  separate 
than  if  he  were  lying  on  that  far-off  Sicilian  earth,  of  which  she 
hated  to  think,  with  his  life  leaving  him  through  a  deep,  irre- 
mediable wound,  but  with  her  name  on  his  lips,  in  his  heart, 
with  his  soul.  She  drove  the  thoughts  from  her  with  a  kind  of 
fury,  and  told  herself  that  this  was  only  a  passing  trouble,  and 
•that  after  a  few  days  of  patience  all  would  be  again  as  It  was. 
Then  she  slipped  her  hand  into  his,  and  asked  him  if  he  was 
angry  with  her.  "  No,  darling,  not  with  you  ! "  He  answered 
with  a  smile  so  wan,  so  painful,  that  the  gravity  which  had 
settled  upon  his  face  before,  was  a  thousand  times  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  it.  But,  in  a  moment,  the  struggle — yes,  she  could  no 
longer  doubt  that  it  was  a  struggle — was  resumed,  and  he  took 
the  volume  which  they  had  been  reading,  and  proposed  to  go  on 
with  it.  She  felt  a  sudden  disgust  with  the  book,  as  if  it  helped 
to  separate  them;  she  could  scarcely  resist  her  inclination  to 
seize  it  and  fling  it  into  the  fire. 
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There  was  not  one  single  subject  of  which  they  could  speak 
without  trenching  on  forbidden  ground.  Everywhere  the  spectre 
met  them,  and  everywhere  they  fled  from  its  presence  before 
they  had  seen  its  face.  She  had  not  been  aware  before  how 
deeply  this  one  idea  was  interwoven  with  the  fibres  of  their  life* 
She  thought  it  was  like  a  nightmare — like  a  monomania.  Why 
should  it  be  thus  to  her  ?  What  was  Sicily  to  her,  compared 
with  him  ?  She  did  not  think  that  she  had  made  him  sacrifice  his 
duty,  otherwise  she  would  not  have  asked  it  of  him.  She  knew 
and  was  sure  that  his  duty  to  the  wife,  who  had  no  hope  or  help 
on  earth  except  himself,  was  higher  than  all  others.  It  was  cruel 
of  him  to  make  her  feel  in  this  manner.  Yet  what  had  he  done  ? 
Where  was  the  fault  ?  She*  could  not  say  or  think  that  he  was 
giving  way.  She  had  nothing  to  charge  him  with,  except  a 
change  in  his  face,  and  in  his  voice,  which  he  could  not  control, 
if  he  would. 

She  dreaded  now  that  time  of  darkness  when  they  were  used 
to  sit  and  talk  together.  She  shrank  from  it.  Hitherto  it  had 
been  like  a  labyrinth  of  gardens  through  which  they  could 
saunter,  plucking  a  new  flower  at  every  step,  and  never  know- 
ing how  much  sweetness  and  beauty  the  next  step  would  bring. 
Now  it  seemed  like  a  prison — no  escape  from  it — nothing  to 
hope  for  in  it.  This  was  an  impossible  thought  to  fasten  itself 
upon  any  hour  which  they  two  were  to  pass  together ;  it  was  a 
crime  in  her  to  have  harboured  it  for  a  moment.  What  was  she 
worth  if  she  could  not  make  his  home  happy  to  him  ?  There 
were  wounds  in  all  hearts ;  she  must  only  be  careful  not  to  touch 
the  wound  in  his  (Who  had  inflicted  it  ?  Ah !  that  question  must 
not  be  asked !),  and  it  would  heal  of  itself.  She  would  go  back 
to  the  old  South  American  days — to  the  girlhood  and  boyhood 
—those  were  safe  recollections.  At  first  they  seemed  so.  He 
responded  to  her  freely  enough  when  she  talked  of  their  sails 
upon  the  lake — of  their  rides  over  the  pampas.  He  was  tender 
*  and  sympathetic  in  his  reminiscences  6f  "  poor  little  Lilia."  He 
sat  with  his  hand  in  hers  as  he  used  to  do,  and  his  voice  sounded 
to  her  like  the  familiar  voice  of  former  times. 

"  I  remember,"  said  she,  "when  Uncle  Rossetti  " 

"  Ah ! "  it  was  not  an  exclamation,  it  was  a  cry  of  pain,  and 
his  hand  sprang  from  hers  as  if  she  had  struck  him.  "  Ah ! 
my  father ! " 

He  stood  up.    His  self-control  was  over  for  the  moment. 
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"Forgive  me,  darling!"  said  he  in  a  quick,  unsteady  voice, 
"l  am  going  out  for  something  I  have  forgotten ;  I  won't  be 
long,"  and  he  was  gone. 

She  tried  to  sting  herself  into  a  sense  of  wrong  while  he  was 
away.  Everything  was  more  to  him  than  her  love.  If  he 
could  be  thus  stirred — thus  saddened — while  she  was  giving  up 
her  life  to  him,  he  could  not  love  her  as  he  used  to  do.  He 
had  never  loved  her  as  she  dreamed  he  did — never  as  she  loved 
him.  But  there  was  another  aspect  to  this  thought.  It  came ; 
it  stayed ;  she  could  not  get  rid  of  it.  He  did  not  love  her  as 
she  loved  him ;  he  loved  her  more  nobly.  She  was  a  part  of 
himself,  aud  he  was  ready  to  sacrifice  her  for  duty.  And  still 
more.  He  was  beginning  not  to  love  her  as  he  did.  That  was 
to  be  the  end  of  it,  and  the  beginning  was  already  come.  She 
could  not  partake  his  thoughts,  his  aspirations,  his  regrets.  She 
had  shut  herself  out  from  them.  They  were  not  for  her.  Nay, 
she  was  in  opposition  to  them.  She  was  not  a  helpmeet  for 
him.  She  was  a  hindrance — a  clog — a  degradation ! 
J  Lucia  wept  passionately  over  this  thought,  but  tried  to  drive 
it  away,  and  would  not  submit  herself  to  it.  She  felt  where  it 
was  carrying  her,  and  there  she  would  not  go.  She  bore  it  one 
day  longer.  All  through  that  day  she  felt  the  severance  be- 
tween them  with  an  agony  which  she  deserved,  but  which  was 
punishment  enough  for  her  fault.  Her  untrained,  undisciplined, 
unsubdued  heart  had  indeed  led  her  astray ;  but  there  was  a 
light  in  it  which  would  guide  her  back,  which  would  force  her 
back,  whether  she  submitted  to  it  willingly  or  not.  In  the 
evening  she  looked  suddenly  up  at  him,  after  a  long  silence.  As 
she  did  so  his  eyes  were  withdrawn  from  her.  But  she  read  in 
them  a  pleading  expression  which  went  deep  into  her  heart,  as 
though  he  had  been  silently  asking  her  to  give  him  back  the 
flelf-respect  of  which  she  had  robbed  him.  She  rose  and  flung 
herself  upon  his  breast.  "  Take  back  your  promise,"  sobbed 
«he,  "  and  give  me  back  your  love ! " 

"  My  Lucia!"  folding  her  to  him,  "was  I  hard  with  you.?" 

"  No,  no,  no !  kind,  tender,  noble — too  good  for  me  now  and 
always.  I  hate  myself — I  am  so  unworthy  of  yon.  I  am  going 
to  be  your  real  wife  now,  Marco,  and  you  must  forget  that  I 
was  ever  anything  else." 

He  was  willing  enough  to  forget  it.  Never  to  the  end  of  his 
life  could  he  think  of  those  four  days  without  intolerable  shame 
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and  self-scorn.  He  almost  wished  to  die  in  the  first  battle  as 
an  atonement.  And  now  the  flood-gates  were  opened,  and 
some  part  of  what  had  been  repressed  poured  forth,  and  Lucia 
saw,  shuddering,  what  she  would  have  done  if  she  had  not 
yielded.  Now  she  was  again  the  depository  of  all  his  hopes, 
the  companion  of  all  his  aspirations.  Those  four  days  had  been 
good  for  her.  They  were  so  much  worse  than  any  grief  which 
followed,  or  could  follow,  that  the  remembrance  of  them  sus- 
tained and  strengthened  her.  Any  desolation  was  better  than 
that  desolation.  There  was  a  kind  of  happiness  in  the  very 
intensity  of  her  sorrow  now.  It  was  endured  for  him.  And 
she  had  seen  the  truth,  and  could  not  look  away  from  it.  She 
knew  now  how  much  worse  than  death  life  was  capable  of 
being  made.  She  was  so  brave  through  the  coming  trial  that 
she  amazed  him.  She  would  not  be  spared ;  her  comfort  was 
in  being  tried.  She  shrank  from  no  preparation ;  asked  for  no 
delay;  made  no  objection.  Perhaps  she  might  have  failed 
again — in  strength,  not  in  purpose — if  the  time  had  been  pro- 
longed; but  it  was  very  short;  so  short  that  when  she  cast 
herself  upon  her  face  in  her  little  cell  at  the  convent,  and  knew 
that  she  had  seen  the  last  of  him,  and  wished  that  she  could  lie 
there  till  he  came  again,  it  seemed  to  her  only  an  hour  since 
she  was  lying  upon  his  breast,  and  telling  him  that  he  might 
leave  her.  She  did  not  repent  that  moment.  But  oh !  with 
what  anguish  of  remorse  she  thought  of  the  four  days  during 
which  she  was  false  to  him !  False  to  him !  She  had  no  softer 
name  now  for  the  weakness  of  her  great  love. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

LAYING  PLANS. 

jjNbm— Jane  Derwent's  journal  is  here  resumed,  but  the  Editor  of  her  papers 
has  thought  it  best  to  continue  to  the  end  the  form  of  narrative  which  was 
adopted  at  Chapter  XXIII.] 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Langley  discovered  that  Maude  had  for  the 
second  time  escaped,  he  began  a  new  line  of  tactics.  The 
second  search  was  quite  free  from  the  reserve  which  had  cha- 
racterised the  first.  He  advertised  immediately  in  the  London 
and  local  papers,  and  he  wrote  both  to  Mr.  Derwent  and  Colonel 
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Seyton  in  a  tone  which,  if  not  apologetic,  was  at  least  explana- 
tory and  self-justifying.  He  was  of  course  quite  ignorant  of 
the  interview  which  had  taken  place  between  Marco  and  the 
Derwents,  and  he  was  therefore  not  aware  that  they  were  able 
to  confute  the  only  statement  contained  in  his  letter  which,  as 
we  shall  see  presently,  was  not  strictly  true ;  that  is  to  say,  they 
were  able  to  bring  his  statement  face  to  face  with  Marco's,  and 
to  decide  which  of  the  two  they  would  believe.  And  on  this 
point  the  father  and  daughter  decided  differently.  Mr.  Langley 
had  unconsciously  given  the  opportunity  for  that  interview 
between  Marco  and  the  Derwents  by  a  little  manoeuvre  of  his 
own.  Being,  as  we  know,  about  to  leave  London  and  go  down 
to  Pare  Ehaiader,  and  being  not  a  little  embarrassed  by 
Mrs.  Langley's  pertinacious  inquiries'  about  Maude,  and  not  a 
little  afraid  that  if  she  continued  to  pursue  them  in  his  absence 
she  might  somehow  obtain  a  clue,  he  had  thought  to  quiet  her 
mind  by  means  of  her  faith  in  the  spirit-rappers.  A  private 
hint  to  Mr.  Matthews,  suitably  enforced,  secured  such  an  answer 
to  Mrs.  Langley's  appeals  as  would  effectually  prevent  her  from 
making  any  further  exertions  in  the  matter.  It  so  happened 
that  Marco  was  just  at  that  time  trying  to  discover  Jane  Der- 
went,  and  to  establish  some  means  of  communicating  with  her 
privately.  Chance  favoured  him.  On  the  evening  in  question 
he  saw  her  face  at  the  window  of  a  carriage,  and  tracked  her  to 
the  house  of  the  Medium.  Once  there,  he  trusted  to  his  wits 
to  devise  a  mode  of  communicating  with  her,  and  we  have  seen 
how  well  he  succeeded. 

Of  Mr.  Langley's  two  explanatory  letters,  that  which  he  ad- 
dressed to  Colonel  Seyton  was  the  fullest,  because  he  was  more 
anxious  to  retain  that  gentleman's  good  opinion  than  to  acquire 
a  position  with  the  Derwents,  which  he  perhaps  felt  that  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  make  good,  and  which,  socially,  was 
of  less  importance  to  him.    This  letter  we  give  entire. 

"My  dear  Seyton, — 

"  Your  interest  in  my  unhappy  daughter's  fate  was  so 
genuine  and  so  active,  and  it  must  have  appeared  to  you  at  the 
time  that  I  met  it  so  coldly,  that  I  have  a  kind  of  satisfaction 
in  being  now  able  to  explain  the  whole  case  to  you,  though  the 
ability  comes  from  a  new  misfortune.    When  I  saw  you  that 
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morning  at  Pare  Rhaiader,  I  had  already  a  trace  of  her,  wMch 
for  many  reasons  I  thought  it  well  to  keep  secret  even  from 
you.  I  was,  perhaps,  over-cautious,  but  you  will  easily  under- 
stand how  painful  th§  subject  was  to  me,  and  how  glad  I  was 
to  avoid  discussing  it,  even  with  an  old  friend.  Besides,  my 
hope  of  following  the  clue  which  I  had  obtained  seemed  to 
depend  entirely  on  secrecy.  I  had  a  most  subtle  antagonist  in 
Rossetti ;  and  I  thought  to  mislead  him  by  carrying  on  two 
lines  of  action  at  the  same  time — one  open  before  the  world, 
the  natural,  self-evident  course  with  which  my  friends  would  be 
acquainted,  and  in  which  they  would  assist ;  the  other  secret, 
and  determined  by  the  information  which  I  had  secretly  ob- 
tained. And  I  thought  that  the  best  mode  of  accomplishing 
my  purpose  was  to  leave  those  who  were  busied  with  the  open 
line  of  action  really  in  the  dark  as  to  the  secret  line.  But,  as  I 
disliked  throwing  dust  in  your  eyes,  as  I  felt  that  it  seemed  a 
little  unhandsome  and  unfriendly  to  allow  you  to  waste  your 
exertions,  I  discouraged  you  as  much  as  I  could  from  taking 
any  trouble  in  the  matter ;  and  afterwards  I  reproached  myself 
for  having  incurred  the  appearance  of  ungraciousness,  by  my 
anxiety  to  avoid  the  reality. 

"  I  was  not  mistaken  in  my  hope.  Very  shortly  after  I  saw 
you  at  Pare  Rhaiader,  my  poor  girl  was  in  my  hands  again.  If 
secrecy  had  been  important  before,  it  was  doubly  so  now.  The 
influence  which  that  rascal  Rossetti  had  obtained  over  her  mind 
was — and,  alas !  is — absolute ;  he  and  his  emissaries  were  about 
the  country  in  all  directions ;  the  only  possible  plan  of  saving 
her  seemed  to  me  to  be  to  get  her  to  the  Continent  without  his 
knowledge,  and  with  all  practicable  haste.  I  had  all  my  arrange- 
ments made,  and  should  have  put  them  in  practice  long  ere 
this, — when  of  course  I  should  have  immediately  acquainted 
you  with  the  facts, — but  the  state  of  poor  Maude's  health  was 
an  insurmountable  obstacle.  Her  nerves  had  been  utterly  shaken. 
She  kept  her  bed.  It  was  out  of  the  question  to  think  of  a 
journey  for  her  at  present.  I  had  her  in  kind  and  tender  care, 
and  under  skilful  medical  treatment.  Even  my  wife  did  not 
know  that  I  had  found  her ;  for  when  this  serious  illness  com- 
menced I  was  anxious  to  spare  Mrs.  Langley  the  distress  of 
knowing  it ;  and  I  continued  to  think  that  the  wisest  policy 
which  I  could  oppose  to  Rossetti  was  that  of  leaving  all  the 
persons  whom  he  would  suppose  to  be  acquainted  with  the  place 
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of  JMaude's  retreat  in  ignorance  of  it.  The  illness  was  not 
dangerous,  it  was  only  sad  and  tedious ;  amendment  had  already 
begun,  and  I  left  London  and  came  down  to  Pare  Rhaiader  in 
order  to  ascertain  in  person  whether  it  was  practicable  to  move 
ber — when,  at  the  last  moment,  I  am  baffled.  She  has  suc- 
ceeded in  escaping  from  the  persons  who  had  charge  of  her, 
and  she  has  again  fled*  with  Eossetti.  I  say  nothing  of  my 
grief  and  horror— you  will  understand  them.  All  hope  of 
saving  her  good  name  is  now  at  an  end ;  but  she  herself  may 
yet  be  rescued  from  the  misery  of  living  at  the  mercy  of  this 
unprincipled  adventurer,  and  to  this  end  all  my  efforts  will  be 
directed.  It  may  be  possible  to  buy  him  off ;  I  shall,  at  least, 
attempt  it.  You  are  at  liberty  to  show  this  letter  to  Mrs. 
Seyton ;  there  are  no  secrets  now  in  this  miserable  business.  If 
you  have  any  advice  to  offer  me,  I  shall  be  very  thankful  for  it. 
Believe  me  always, 

u"  Yours  most  faithfully, 

"EVERARD  LaNGLEY." 

Colonel  Seyton  growled  and  grumbled  a  little  over  this  letter, 
and  then  handed  it  over  to  his  wife,  who  was  sitting  opposite  to 
him  at  the  breakfast-table.  She  read  it  to  herself  in  silence  till 
she  came  to  the  account  of  Maude's  second  flight,  which  took 
her  fairly  by  surprise,  and  she  dropped  it,  clasping  her  hands, 
and  exclaiming — 

'*  Oh !  poor,  dear  Maude  ! — Mordyn,  I  mean ;  a  family  in 
narrow  circumstances,  my  love,  for  whom  we  are  very  sorry." 

Her  husband  thought  at  first  that  she  was  going  out  of  her 
mind,  but  he  speedily  discovered  that  it  was  only  a  little 
manoeuvre  for  the  bewilderment  of  May  the  younger,  who  made 
the  third  at  the  breakfast-table,  and  who  was  considered  by  her 
mother  to  be  under  the  age  at  which  it  is  proper  for  girls  to 
know  that  there  can  be  such  a  thing  as  an  elopement.  Little 
May  looked  very  quiet,  and  would  not  have  asked  a  question 
for  the  world,  but  she  knew  perfectly  well  that  something  had 
happened  to  Miss  Langley  which  mamma  did  not  wish  her  to 
know. 

"  Suppose  I  were  to  go  out  of  the  room,  mamma  dear  ?  "  sug- 
gested she,  after  a  pause ;  her  tender  delicacy  being  hurt  by 
the  idea  that  she  might  possibly  be  in  the  way. 

Mrs.  Seyton  was  too  deep  in  the  letter  to  attend  to  her." 
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a  Go  out  of  the  room ! "  cried  her  father ;  "  what  in  the  world 
should  you  do  that  for,  when  you  have  only  just  begun  your 
breakfast?  I  can  tell  you  I  expect  to  see  vou  finish  that 
loaf!" 

Little  May  looked  at  it  thoughtfully,  and  being  confused  in 
her  mind  by  the  mention  of  narrow  circumstances  in  connection 
with  Maude,  of  whom  she  was  very  fond,  wondered  whether 
Miss  Langley  was  hungry,  and  whether  she  might  put  a  piece 
of  bread  by  for  her  secretly. 

Mrs.  Seyton  had  now  finished  the  letter,  and  she  could  not 
refrain  from  making  comments  upon  it,  which  she  took  care  to 
couch  in  language  perfectly  unintelligible  to  her  daughter.  "  I 
think,"  said  she,  "  it  was  extremely  foolish  of  the  Mordyns  not 
to  take  us  into  their  confidence.  I  am  sure  if  we  had  been  con- 
sulted, we  might  have  prevented  this  second  case  of  sheep- 
stealing." 

Her  husband  was  hopelessly  confused  by  her  calling  Mr. 
Langley  "  the  Mordyns,"  and  he  gave  up  the  attempt  to  under- 
stand her.  "  I  would  rather  wtfit,"  answered  he,  "  till  you  are 
not  obliged  to  make  an  allegory  of  it.    I'm  a  dull  man." 

When  the  time  for  talking  it  over  came,  he  said  that  there 
was  certainly  a  little  more  finesse  about  Langley  than  quite 
suited  his  taste,  but  that  every  man  had  a  right  to  manage  his 
own  affairs  in  his  own  manner,  especially  when  the  affairs  were 
of  such  an  uncomfortable  sort.  He  was  very  sorry  for  the  girl, 
but  he  must  own  that  he  now  thought  it  would  be  better  to  let 
her  go,  and  make  the  best  of  it ;  if  only  they  could  make  sure 
that  the  fellow  would  marry  her ;  and  of  that  there  could  be 
little  doubt,  as  her  fortune  was  so  large.  It  was  quite  clear  that 
she  would  have  him.  If  he  ill-used  her,  why  it  was  no  more 
than  she  deserved ;  and  if  it  came  to  such  a  point  that  they 
must  needs  separate,  her  father  could  come  forward  to  protect 
her.  But  the  best  thing  for  all  parties  now,  in  his  judgment, 
was  to  hush  up  the  scandal  as  much  as  possible,  and  let  her  go. 
Still  it  was  natural  enough  that  Langley  should  not  relish  being 
conquered ;  and  it  was  uncommonly  provoking,  to  be  sure,  that 
this  scamp  of  an  Italian  should  get  the  money.  He  couldn't 
wonder  at  her  father  trying  to  prevent  that 

Colonel  Seyton  changed  his  view,  however,  when  Mr.  Langley 
informed  him,  some  time  afterwards,  that  his  worst  fears  about 
poor  Maude jwere  realised.  • 
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"  The  feHow  has  imposed  upon  the  poor  child  by  an  illegal 
marriage/'  said  Mr.  Langley,  "  and  now  he  has  deserted  her !" 

"  Upon  my  soul !  "  said  Colonel  Seyton,  "  that  is  a  pitch  of 
villainy  beyond  my  imagination  !    Where  is  she  ?  " 

"  He  has  left  her  in  a  convent  in  G — — replied  Mr.  Langley, 
"  and  he  has  gone  back  to  Italy." 

"  Does  she  write  to  you  herself?" 

"  No ;  I  doubt  whether  she  is  yet  aware  of  the  treachery 
which  has  been  practised  towards  her.  You  know  her  infatua- 
tion. There  is  only  one  course,  however,  for  me.  I  am  off  to 
Ireland.  I  shall  take  immediate  steps  for  annulling  the  mar- 
riage ;  for  the  present  I  think  Pare  Bhaiader  will  be  the  best 
place  for  poor  Maude,  though  I  must  bring  her  to  London  in 
the  first  instance.  I  am  in  some  difficulty  as  to  the  best  mode 
of  dealing  with  her.  Sometimes  I  think  that  I  will  take  Miss 
Derwent  with  me,  for  whom  she  has  a  great  affection.  I  fear 
that  there  may  be  some  repugnance  on  her  part — on  Maude's 
I  mean — to  returning  with  me." 

"  I  don't  think  Miss  Derwenfc-a  judicious  person,"  said  Colonel 
Seyton,  very  decidedly. 

"No;  she  showed  considerable  want  of  discernment  and 
firmness.  But  the  question  is,  what  can  I  do  better  ?  Mrs. 
Langley  has  not  health  or  nerve  for  such  a  case,  and  Maude 
was  never  fond  of  her.    Bertha  is  too  young — " 

"  Unquestionably,"  said  Colonel  Seyton. 

"  Yet  she  must  have  some  female  companion.  I  don't  know 
in  what  state  I  shall  find  her.  I  cannot  guess  yet  how  far  it 
may  be  desirable,  or  even  possible,  to  tell  her  the  truth.  I  really 
feel  as  if  I  should  want  a  woman  with  me ;  and  I  could  hardly 
take  a  stranger." 

"  Would  Miss  Derwent  consent,  do  you  think  ?  " 

"  Well,"  returned  Mr.  Langley,  with  a  slight,  peculiar  smile, 
"  I  don't  think  she  has  any  option  in  the  matter.  The  terms  of 
our  agreement  bound  her  for  two  years,  and  she  must  feel  that 
she  has  been  treated  with  a  good  deal  of  consideration  and  in- 
dulgence. The  fact  is,  I  make  great  allowance  for  her.  I  think 
she  acted  with  excellent  intentions ;  but  there  is,  of  course,  a 
view  of  the  part  which  she  acted — and  a  view  of  which  she  must 
be  perfectly  well  aware  herself — which,  if  brought  forward,  would 
effectually  prevent  her  from  obtaining  any  future  engagement  as 
a  governess.''  • 
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"  There  is  no  doubt  of  that;9  said  Colonel  Seyton,  who  had 
never  forgiven  Miss  Derwent  for  her  "  sentimentality/'  as  he 
called  it,  and  who  entertained  considerable  doubt  whether  she 
ought  ever,  under  any  possible  circumstances,  to  be  permitted  to 
be  governess  to  anybody. 

44  Then  she  has  great  ascendency  over  Maude — " 

*  Great  ascendency !  but  how  will  she  use  it  ?" 

"  I  don't  see  how  she  could  use  it  mischievously  under  present 
circumstances.  Eossetti  is  in  Italy.  I  want  nothing  of  Miss 
Derwent  except  a  little  soothing  and  sympathy  for  poor  Maude, 
and  perhaps  she  will  do  that  work  all  the  better  for  her  very 
defects  of  judgment.  She  is  a  conscientious  woman,  and,  of 
course,  I  shall  exact  a  promise  from  her  that  she  will  not  allow 
herself  to  be  made  the  medium  of  communication  between  the 
lovers.  And  after  that  I  shall  feel  safe.  Maude  is  not  in  a 
state  to  bear  bracing  treatment  just  at  present.  We  must  tem- 
porise a  little." 

"  Well,  you  are  the  best  judge,"  said  Colonel  Seyton  ;  "  and, 
indeed,"  he  added,  a  little  reluctantly,  "I  do  not  see  what  else  is 
to  be  done.",, 

Mr.  Langley  had  no  difficulty  in  making  the  arrangement 
which  he  projected.  When  Jane  Derwent  was  told  that  Eossetti 
had  imposed  on  Maude  by  a  false  marriage,  and  deserted  her  at 
the  end  of  six  weeks,  her  horror  and  indignation  were  unbounded. 
In  the  first  flush  of  these  feelings  she  gave  up  at  once  all  faith 
in  Marco,  reproached  herself  bitterly  for  the  part  she  had  unin- 
tentionally played,  and  desired  nothing  so  much  as  to  atone  for 
it  by  helping  to  rescue  Maude.  She  agreed  to  start  at  once  with 
Mr.  Langley,  who,  whatever  his  other  motives  may  have  been, 
was  quite  sincere  in  his  desire  to  attain  his  object  with  as  little 
pain  as  possible  to  Maude.  He  was  also  quite  honest  in  his 
opinion  that  a  marriage  with  Eossetti  was  a  fate  from  which  his 
daughter  should  be  saved  by  any  possible  means,  and  that  her 
happiness  would  be  secured  in  the  future  by  marrying  her  to  the 
rich  and  respectable  Dennis,  against  her  will,  if  her  will  could 
not  be  subdued.  And,  strange  to  say,  Mr.  Dennis  was  willing 
to  overlook  the  elopement  if  his  Jiancie's  consent  could  be 
obtained  now,  or  at  any  time  before  she  should  come  of  age. 

"  I  don't  feel  sure  that  the  Sicilian  hero  is  quite  such  a  black 
sheep  as  you  think  him,  after  all,  Jane,"  said  Mr.  Derwent, 
before  he  wished  his  daughter  good-bye. 
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•  "  My  dear  father !  and  for  all  these  weeks  you  have  been 
telling  me  how  absurd  I  was  to  believe  his  story  in  preference 
to  Mr.Langley's!" 

"  No  doubt  Mr.  Langley's  was  the  safest  side  to  take/'  replied 
Mr.  Derwent ;  "  but  still  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  the 
other.  There  always  is  something  to  be  said  for  a  reprobate,  if 
you  look  into  him  thoroughly.  How  do  we  know  that  he  knew 
enough  of  English  law  to  be  aware  that  his  marriage  was  illegal?/' 

"  But  he  has  deserted  her ;  is  not  that  proof  against  him  ?  " 

"I  don't  feel  so  sure  that  he  has  deserted  her.  He  may 
intend  to  come  back  again.  Respectable  English  husbands 
sometimes  take  trips  to  the  Continent  without  their  wives." 

"Really,"  said  Jane — "really  there  is  never  any  knowing 
what  view  you  will  take.  I  suppose  if  I  were  never  to  say  a 
word  about  anything,  you  might  form  an  opinion  of  your  own 
and  keep  to  it." 

"  I  advise  you  to  try  that  plan,"  said  Mr.  Derwent. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  END. 

Mr.  Langley  was  not  a  man  to  inflict  unnecessary  pain  in 
the  pursuit  of  his  objects.  Neither  was  he  a  man  to  shrink 
from  any  amount  of  pain,  inflicted  or  suffered,  which  seemed 
to  him  to  be  necessary.  He  would  have  carried  Lucia  off  by 
the  straightforward  means  of  a  search-warrant  and  a  body  of 
police,  if  he  could  have  got  possession  of  her  in  no  other  manner. 
But  he  would  always  have  regretted  the  violence,  and  would 
have  considered  it  rather  a  reproach  to  himself  that  he  had  been 
unable  to  accomplish  his  end  without  it.  Moreover,  he  was  not 
a  man  of  strong  nerves,  and  this  he  knew  well.  He  was  careful 
to  avoid  any  scene  which  might  entail  upon  him  a  recurrence  of 
unpleasant  images.  He  would  not  have  heard  a  scream  for  the 
world ;  for  he  knew  that  if  he  had  any  share  in  causing  it,  he 
might  hear  it  again  on  sleepless  nights.  He  had  a  great  many 
fears.  He  was  afraid  of  bodily  pain  ;  he  was  afraid  of  going 
mad ;  he  was  afraid — deeply  and  unceasingly  afraid — of  dying. 
He  kept  the  strictest  possible  watch  upon  his  own  health ;  he 
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knew  its  weak  points  ;  lie  dreaded  an  illness.  Well  was  he 
aware  that  there  was  a  dangerous  half  to  his  mind — a  set  of 
memories,  misgivings,  and  anticipations,  which  sometimes 
showed  themselves  for  a  little  while  and  greatly  disturbed  his 
comfort.  He  had  power  over  them  now  in  a  general  way. 
He  could  not  always  prevent  them  from  appearing,  but  he 
could  always  refuse  to  receive  them  when  they  appeared.  But 
he  was  not  sure  that  he  should  be  able  to  exert  this  power 
effectually  under  the  enfeebling  pressure  of  bodily  sickness.  He 
had  a  kind  of  secret  feeling  that  some  day  he  should  perhaps 
break  down.  Nothing  annoyed  him  more  than  that  any  symp- 
tom or  threatening  of  disease,  of  which  he  might  be  dimly  and 
reluctantly  conscious  himself,  should  attract  the  observation  of 
others.  Such  observations  seemed  for  the  moment  to  give  force 
and  language  to  the  very  thoughts  which  he  was  always  trying 
to  ignore  and  to  silence.  He  was  never  easy  till  he  had  found 
some  effectual  answer  which  should  satisfy  the  person  making 
the  observation,  and  reflect  a  satisfaction  upon  himself.  But 
every  time  that  this  happened  a  tiny  sting  was  left  behind. 
And  the  cumulative  poison  gathered,  and  the  slow  conviction 
deepened,  that  some  day  or  other  he  should  become  the  victim 
of  his  own  Past.  But  for  all  this  he  did  not  falter;  he  had 
never  yet  in  his  life  faltered  in  any  purpose  deliberately  enter- 
tained by  him.  His  mind  contained  several  deliberate  pur- 
poses, and  it  was  possible  that  at  any  moment  in  his  circum- 
spect advance  lie  might  pause  and  substitute  one  of  these  for 
another.  But  this  would  be  a  matter  of  considerate  preference. 
It  would  not  be  because  he  abandoned  any  single  intention 
owing  to  a  change  in  his  view  concerning  it;  it  would  be 
because  he  found  it  impracticable  to  accomplish  all  his  intentions 
in  combination,  and  he  therefore  made  his  choice  amongst  them. 
At  present  he  had  three  intentions,  and  he  believed  it  to  be 
possible  to  accomplish  them  all.  The  first  was,  as  he  said  to 
himself,  to  secure  the  future  comfort  and  respectability  of  a  way- 
ward girl  against  her  own  will,  and  at  the  cost  of  much  present 
suffering.  Colonel  Seyton  was  as  sure  as  he  was,  that  utter 
misery  was  in  store  for  her  if  she  was  left  at  the  mercy  of  "  that 
foreign  scoundrel."  Mr.  Langley's  second  intention  was  to 
keep  his  own  name  clean  and  fair  before  the  world.  And  his 
third  was  not  to  give  any  account  of  certain  large  sums  of 
money  which  had  already  passed  through  his  hands,  and  to 
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secure  that  a  certain  additional  large  sum,  which  would  be  due 
on  Lucia's  coming  of  age,  should  be  paid  into  his  hands,  and 
not  into  those  of  another. 

Urged  by  these  soft  remorseless  hands,  the  doom  of  poor 
Lucia  was  coming  quick  upon  her.    As  she  sat  in  her  solitary 
room,  weeping  quietly  to  herself,  praying,  resolving,  hoping, 
she  little  knew  what  was  before  her.  She  was  unhappy  enough, 
but  she  had  no  fears  except  for  Marco's  safety.    Of  herself  she 
hardly  thought  at  all.    Somehow  or  other  she  should  wear 
through  the  time  of  his  absence,  though  it  was  more  like  dying 
than  living.    The  nuns  were  kind  to  her,  but  kind  in  an  un- 
familiar, superficial  way.    There  was  something  unapproachable 
about  her  sorrow.    She  was  not  one  who  went  out  to  look  for 
sympathy ;  she  needed  to  have  it  brought  to  her,  and  poured 
into  her  heart.    She  did  not  find  the  comfort  which  she  might 
have  found  in  the  chapel  services  and  religious  habits  of  the 
place.    Her  faith  had  been  a  mere  vague  sentiment  about  a 
God,  whom  she  did  assuredly  believe  to  be  a  Father  to  His 
creatures,  but  whom  she  supposed  to  be  misrepresented  and 
defamed  by  a  variety  of  systems  devised  by  them,  and  not  really 
revealed  by  Him.    Something  a  little  deeper,  truer,  and  more 
Christian  had  come  to  her  during  her  six  months'  residence 
with  Jane  Derwent,  and  was  developing  and  growing  out  of 
her  happiness  with  Marco  ;  but  the  beginnings  were  still  very 
crude  and  imperfect.    On  these  subjects  Marco  and  she  had 
both  much  to  learn.    The  party  to  which  they  belonged  had 
been  altogether  in  a  state  of  separation  and  revolt  from  the 
peculiar  forms  of  priestly  influence  and  teaching  around  it.  By 
many  pastors  of  the  Church  to  which,  as  I  have  said,  theyjnomi- 
nally  belonged,  they  would  assuredly  have  been  rejected  as 
heretics  and  infidels.    They,  however,  prayed  in  trouble,  and 
gave  thanks  in  joy  with  all  their  hearts,  and  so,  let  us  hope, 
they  would  be  gradually  led  on  to  better  things.    Lucia,  there- 
fore, complied  with  such  suggestions  as  were  made  to  her  in 
the  convent  rather  out  of  apathy  than  out  of  any  submission  of 
heart ;  was  oftener  absent  than  present  in  spirit  at  the  various 
services ;  and  put  up  her  irregular  petitions  in  solitude  and  at 
uncanonical  hours.    And  these  were  often  mere  cries  for  help, 
scarcely  articulate,  struggling  with  much  rebellion  and  murmur- 
ing of  heart  which  found  in  them  a  kind  of  utterance,  and 
received  through  them  a  kind  of  soothing.    The  little  picture 
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which  hung  in  her  cell  was  a  comfort  to  her,  and  was  perhaps 
the  only  special  help  provided  for  her  which  she  was  then  able 
to  appreciate.  She  would  Bit  or  kneel,  and  look  at  it,  with 
slowly-filling  eyes,  for  silent  lengths  of  time,  when  she  had  no 
other  companion ;  and  she  would  take  into  her  poor  heart 
as  she  looked  some  imperfect  sense  of  the  union  of  human 
sorrow  and  Divine  love,  which  consoled  though  it  did  not  heal 
her. 

She  was  so  sitting  and  so  looking  on*  the  morning  on  which 
Mr.  Langley  and  Miss  Derwent  arrived  at  the  convent 

Mr.  Langley  was  armed  with  a  letter  to  the  Superior  which 
would,  he  expected,  greatly  facilitate  his  operations.  It  had 
not  been  difficult  to  him  to  procure  this.  Men  whose  "business' 
transactions  are  on  so  gigantic  a  scale  as  his,  are  able  to  set  a 
thousand  springs  in  operation,  the  existence  of  which  is  hardly 
suspected  by  the  multitude.  So  soon  as  Mr.  Langley  was 
informed  by  his  agent  in  Ireland  that  Lucia  was  about  to  be 
received  into  a  particular  convent,  he  set  himself  to  ascertain 
the  exact  circumstances  not  only  of  that  convent,  but  of  the 
diocese  in  which  it  was  situated.  His  next  step  was  to  buy  up 
a  debt  which  might  be  very  embarrassing  to  the  authorities ; 
and  his  next,  to  introduce  himself  to  one  of  those  authorities  in 
person.  He  introduced  himself  as  a  father  in  great  distress, 
deeply  grateful  for  the  shelter  and  kindness  which  had  been 
afforded  to  his  child.  He  spoke  of  the  manner  in  which  she 
had  been  betrayed,  and  of  the  real  nature  of  the  expedition  for 
which  Marco  had  deserted  her.  The  name  of  Garibaldi  was, 
of  course,  enough  to  horrify  a  representative  of  the  Pope.  Mr. 
Langley  then  made  another  gentle  step  in  advance.  He  said 
that  he  was  about  to  take  his  daughter  back  to  his  own  protec- 
tion, to  relieve  the  charitable  nuns  from  the  expense  of  her 
maintenance,  and  to  secure  them  from  any  future  difficulties  in 
which  they  might  be  involved  if  they  were  unwarily  to  entangle 
themselves  with  the  proceedings  of  so  disreputable  a  person  as 
Eossetti.  He  himself  was,  he  said,  a  man  of  liberal  opinions, 
and  he  felt  no  kind  of  objection  to  any  profession  of  faith  which 
his  daughter  might  hereafter  feel  inclined  to  adopt.*  But  for 
the  present  she  was  not  a  Roman  Catholic,  though  it  had  suited 
the  purpose  of  the  man  who  led  her  astray  to  represent  her  as 
one.  If  his  Excellency,  or  his  Serenity  (Mr.  Langley  was  a 
little  doubtful  about  his  titles  of  honour),  would  entrust  him  with 
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a  letter  to  the  Superior  of  the  convent,  directing  that  Lucia 
should  be  given  up,  he,  on  his  part,  was  quite  willing  to  pledge 
himself  that  any  person  whom  his  Excellency  might  appoint 
should  have  free  access  to  her  when  she  was  under  the  shelter  of 
her  father's  roof.  And  he  should  really  rejoice  if  his  Excellency 
could  point  out  to  him  any  way  in  which  he  could  show  his 
gratitude  to  those  who  had  so  befriended  an  imprudent  and 
desolate  girl.  It  was  not  impossible  that  some  such  way  might 
be  discoverable.  He  was  concerned  with  a  great  many  little 
affairs  which  might  either  embarrass  or  be  advantageous  to  a 
great  number  of  persons  and  bodies  of  persons.  One  little  affair 
of  that  kind,  which  he  rather  thought  might  have  some  remote 
connection  with  the  subject  under  discussion,  he  should  be 
happy  to  place  unreservedly  in  his  Excellency's  hands.  But  this 
was  a  matter  for  future  consideration.    Et  cetera. 

Mr.  Langley  got  his  letter ;  and  feeling  very  little  doubt 
about  its  effect,  he  determined  to  keep  himself  entirely  in  the 
background.  He  therefore,  in  the  first  instance,  simply  intro- 
duced himself,  and  delivered  his  credentials.  He  then  withdrew, 
leaving  Miss  Derwent  to  carry  out  the  operation,  and  stating  as 
he  went  that  his  servant  was  in  attendance  with  orders  to 
summon  him  at  a  moment's  notice  if  any  insuperable  difficulty 
should  present  itself. 

Miss  Derwent  sat  down  in  the  convent  parlour,  and  looked  at 
the  lady  to  whom  the  letter  was  addressed  while  she  read  it 
twice  through.  She  was  an  ordinary  sort  of  woman,  about  fifty 
years  old,  with  a  good-natured,  unintellectual  sort  of  face,  and  a 
great  aptitude  for  management.  She  had  entertained  an  instinc- 
tive feeling  from  the  first  that  some  mischief  would  come  of 
Lucia,  whose  story,  appearance,  and  manners  were  altogether 
.so  exceptional,  that  she  felt  as  uneasy  in  her  presence  as  if  it 
were  the  presence  of  a  ghost.  But  she  had  been  fascinated, 
{persuaded,  and  overruled  by  Marco,  and  if  he  had  been  at  hand 
.now  to  plead  his  own  cause,  neither  Jane  Derwent  nor  Mr. 
Langley  would  have  had  a  chance  against  him.  This  was, 
however,  a  purely  personal  influence,  and  the  two  or  three 
weeks  wHich  had  passed  since  it  was  excited  had  sufficed  to 
weaken  it,  and  had  created  a  considerable  distaste  for  the  charge 
which  it  had  imposed  upon  her. 

"  This  is  a  sad  business,"  said  she  at  last,  looking  up  from  her 
letter. 
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"  Very  sad,"  answered  Jane  ;  "  but  we  will  do  everything  in 
our  power  to  soften  it." 

"  I  have  no  choice,"  said  the  lady. 

"  No  ;  but  if  you  had,  I  conclude  that  there  is  only  one  way 
in  which  you  would  wish  to  exert  it.  May  I  ask  you  to  have  the 
kindness  to  prepare  Miss  Langley  for  receiving  me?  I  am 
afraid  of  startling  her,  though  I  think  and  hope  that  it  will  be  a 
pleasure  to  her  to  see  me." 

A  bell  was  rung,  and  one  of  the  lieutenants  of  the  Lady 
Superior  was  summoned.  A  good  deal  of  whispering  and 
consulting  over  the  letter  ensued,  and  then  the  second  in  com- 
mand, who  was  a  remarkably  amiable,  pleasant-looking  woman, 
left  the  room. 

She  was  absent  about  ten  minutes,  during  which  Jane  tried 
hard  to  keep  up  a  conversation  with  her  taciturn  companion. 
She  wanted  to  hear  as  much  as  she  could  about  Lucia.  But  the 
convent  lady  was  uncommunicative,  and  Jane  herself  was  so 
anxious  that  she  could  scarcely  restrain  herself  from  attempting 
•  an  inroad  upon  the  mysteries  of  the  house  in  her  impatience  to 
see  with  her  own  eyes  what  they  were  doing  with  Lucia,  and 
how  she  was  bearing  it.  The  nun  came  back  with  a  grave, 
uneasy  face.  "  She  is  very  much  troubled  and  distressed,"  said 
she,  "  and  she  refuses  to  comply  with  the  arrangements  proposed 
to  her." 

"  Pray  let  me  go  to  her,"  said  Jane,  rising  from  her  seat. 

"  She  says  that  she  will  not  see  you,  and  that  if  you  insist 
on  going  to  her  she  will  not  speak  to  you.  She  seems  both 
frightened  and  angry.    I  do  not  know  what  is  to  be  done." 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  that  she  understands  who  it  is  that  has 
come  to  fetch  her?"  asked  Jane. 

"  Quite.  I  told  her  that  Mr.  Langley  was  not  here,  but  that 
Mrs.  Langley  was  waiting  for  her." 

"  Mrs.  Langley !  That  accounts  for  it.  I  am  Miss  Derwent. 
I  really  must  be  allowed  to  go  to  her." 

But  the  two  nuns  interposed.  "  Excuse  me,"  said  the  Lady 
Superior ;  "  I  will  explain  the  mistake  myself,  and  bring  her  to 
you.  Perhaps  you  could  give  me  a  card,  so  that  there  can  be 
no  further  confusion." 

Jane,  much  annoyed,  but  unable  to  carry  her  point,  drew  a 
card  from  her  pocket,  and  wrote  below  the  name,  "  I  am  here, 
and  no  one  else."    She  then  waited  in  indescribable  anxiety, 
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walking  up  and  down  the  room,  and  not  making  any  attempt  to 
conceal  her  distress  and  impatience.  She  had  a  very  little  while 
to  wait  now.  When  the  Lady  Superior  reached  the  door  of 
Lucia's  cell  she  found  that  the  poor  girl  had  been  trying  to 
secure  it  by  tying  dawn  the  latch.  There  was  no  mode  of 
fastening  it  on  the  inside.  The  lady  knocked,  and  asked  for 
admittance  in  a  tone  of  authority,  saying  that  she  should  be 
sorry  to  be  compelled  to  break  the  door  open,  though  of  course 
it  would  be  easy  to  do  so.  Only  sobs  answered  her.  She  per- 
severed, and  when  she  named  Miss  Derwent  there  was  a  sudden 
pause  in  the  sound  of  weeping  within  die  room,  as  if  the  occu- 
pant were  making  an  effort  to  listen.  She  then  thrust  the  card 
under  the  door,  and  in  a  minute  Lucia  came  out„  agitated  and 
eager,  making  scarcely  intelligible  excuses  for  her  contumacy. 
Hurrying  past  the  Lady  Superior,  she  ran  unannounced  into 
the  convent  parlour,  and  threw  herself  into  Jane  Derwent  s 
arms. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

NO  REFUGE. 

The.  nuns  were  greatly  relieved  when  they  saw  Lucia  clinging 
to  her  friend,  and  heard  her  say  in  broken  accents,  what  a  com- 
fort it  was  to  her  to  see  the  kind  face  again.  They  thought 
that  their  own  difficulties  were  over  now,  and  they  immediately 
made  private  arrangements  for  packing  up  the  small  stock  of 
worldly  goods  which  belonged  to  their  unwelcome  inmate,  so  that 
there  might  be  no  unnecessary  delay  in  her  departure.  There 
were,  however,  some  obstacles  to  be  got  over  still. 

u  You  won't  deceive  me — I  am  safe  with  you  !  "  said  Lucia. 
"  Tell  me,  cannot  I  stay  here  ? — can't  you  stay  with  me  ?  Why 
am  I  to  be  sent  away  ?  " 

"  We  are  very  sorry,"  replied  the  Lady  Superior,  forestalling 
Miss  Derwent's  answer;  "we  do  not  wish  to  show  you  the 
slightest  unkindness  or  inhospitality,  but  we  have  received  direc- 
tions which  render  it  quite  impossible  for  us  to  give  you  a  home 
any  longer ;  and  as  your  own  friends  have  come  forward,  there 
can  be  no  reason  why  you  should  not  return  at  once  to  your 
own  home." 

"  Don't  say  'friends '  and  1  home  ! '  "  cried  Lucia,  "  I  have 
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neither! — 110  friend  anywhere  within  reach,  except  you!" 
keeping  fast  hold  upon  Jane  Derwent's  hand. 

"  You  see,"  said  Jane,  "  that  you  cannot  remain  here.  Is  it 
not  better  to  go  at  once  ?" 

Lucia  looked  wistfully  at  the  faces  of  her  companions  in  turn. 
"  If  I  only  knew  where  to  write  to  him  now,"  sighed  she.  "  But 
it  may  be  weeks  before  he  receives  my  letter !  And  he  left  me 
here!" 

"  If  you  speak  of  Signor  Rossetti,"  said  the  Lady  Superior, 
"  I  think  it  only  right  to  mention  that  he  left  you  here  under 
fake  pretences.    If  we  had  been  aware — " 

Lucia  flushed  all  over.  "  Let  us  go  at  once,"  said  she,,  draw- 
ing Jane  Derwent  away.  She  made  a  proud  curtsey  to  her 
hostess,  and  walked  straight  out  of  the  room.  Jane  felt  guilty 
hi  letting  her  obey  her  impulses  so  ignorantly.  Though  she 
knew  that  she  was  only  acting  for  Lucia's  good,  it  seemed  like 
treachery.  She  followed  her,  however,  and  in  the  passage 
whieh  led  to  the  sleeping  cells  they  encountered  one  of  the 
servants  of  the  house  carrying  out  Lucia's  portmanteau,  packed 
and  strapped.    Lucia  was  a  good  deal  moved  at  the  sight. 

"  See  how  they  want  to  get  rid  of  me,"  cried  she.  "Ah !  how 
helpless  I  am !  What  cold  hearts  !  If  you  had  not  come  for 
me,  where  could  I  have  gone  ?  I  have  no  money  and  no  friends. 
Where  are  you  going  to  take  me?" 

Jane  did  not  at  once  answer  this  question,  and  Lucia  went 
on.  "We  must  go  first  to  the  post-office  and  arrange  very 
carefully  so  that  I  may  get  my  letters,  and  then — are  we  going 
to  your  own  home  ?  How  good  you  are  to  me ! "  (pressing  her 
hand).  "  But  tell  me,  how  did  you  find  me  out  ?  What  made 
you  follow  me  here  ?  Did  you  know  that  they  were  going  to 
turn  me  out  of  doors  ?" 

"  Mr.  Langley's  inquiries — "  began  Jane. 

Lucia  flung  herself  away  from  her  with  a  sharp  cry.  "Ah! 
you  are  not  going  to  give  me  back  to  him!"  exclaimed  she; 
"  you  would  not — you  could  not — no,  I  am  sure  you  could  not ! 
You  are  true — you  are  good — you  would  never  be  false  to  me ! 
Speak  to  me — tell  me — say,  only  just  say,  that  you  would  never 
do  such  a  thing  as  that  by  me,  when  I  am  trusting  you  with  all 
my  heart ! " 

"  Trust  me  still !"  said  Jane,  warmly.  "  I  will  stay  by  you, 
and  no  harm  shall  be  done  to  you.    But  you  must  have  shelter 
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and  protection,  and,  believe  me,  this  is  the  only  way.  You  are 
to  go  with  me  to  Pare  Khaiader,  and  there  we  are  to  stay 
quietly  together  till — till — " 

"  Till  Marco  comes  home.  As  well  there  as  anywhere  else  if 
I  were  only  safe  from  Mr.  Langley." 

"  Dear  Lucia,  he  only  wishes  your  good.  What  would  become 
of  you,  where  could  you  go,  if  he  were  not  willing  to  receive 
you  back  ?  He  will  not  coerce  you  in  any  way ;  he  does  not 
even  ask  to  see  you ;  he  leaves  you  to  me,  and  I  promise  never 
to  forsake  you." 

"Ah !  don't  trust  him!  don't  trust  him!"  cried  Lucia,  wringing 
her  hands. 

"  But  the  law  gives  him  power  to  take  you  for  the  present, 
and  npthing  can  prevent  it :  understand  that,  pray.  You  have 
really  no  choice — you  will  be  obliged  to  come — you  know  I  would 
not  tell  you  a  falsehood." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  he  can  take  me  away  by  force  ?"  asked 
Lucia,  very  pale,  and  holding  the  banisters  with  both  hands  as 
if  she  would  cling  there  and  die  rather  than  go. 

"  Yes,  indeed,  I  do  mean  it ;  but  there  is  no  chance  that  such 
a  thing  will  really  happen.  You  will  come  quietty.  Listen — 
I  give  you  my  word  of  honour  that  I  will  stay  with  you.  If 
you  like  I  will  get  Mr.  Langley  to  promise  that  you  shall  not  see 
him  at  all — that  he  will  not  come  into  your  presence.  I  think  I 
could  induce  him  to  promise  that  you  shall  go  in  the  first  instance 
with  me  to  my  house,  and  not  be  under  his  roof  at  all  till  we  go 
down  to  Pare  Khaiader  together." 

"  Get  those  promises  for  me,"  said  Lucia,  faintly.  She  sat 
down  upon  a  stair,  as  if  hardly  able  to  stand,  and  still  kept  a 
tight  hold  upon  the  banisters.  Jane  wrote  a  few  words  upon  a 
leaf  torn  out  of  her  pocket-book,  folded  and  directed  them,  and 
called  to  the  woman  who  had  carried  Lucia's  portmanteau  down- 
stairs, to  desire  that  the  paper  might  be  given  to  Mr.  Langley's 
servant,  with  a  request  for  an  answer  from  his  master.' 

Lucia  gave  another  cry.  "  Is  he  so  near  then  ?  "  asked  she, 
shuddering. 

She  sat  still  and  did  not  speak,  but  trembled  and  murmured 
to  herself  during  the  time  which  passed  before  the  return  of  the 
servant.  Jane  sat  down  by  her,  and  tried  to  soothe  and  console 
her.  She  said  everything  that  she  could  think  of  to  explain  and 
soften  her  position.   She  did  not  allude  to  Marco's  desertion,  nor 
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to  any  doubts  as  to  the  validity  of  the  marriage.  This  was  a 
question  of  fact,  and  must  be  proved  sooner  or  later.  She 
thought  that  the  one  thing  needful  now  was  to  induce  the  poor 
girl  to  consent  to  place  herself  in  safe  and  respectable  keeping, 
where  she  might  be  tenderly  cared  for  whenever  the  great  blow 
should  fall.  Reason  and  life  seemed  both  to  be  in  danger. 
Jane  hardly  knew  whether  to  wish  that  they  might  be  preserved. 
For  in  spite  of  all  that  might  be  said,  and  said  unanswerably,  of 
sorrows  that  are  outlived,  and  strokes  from  which  the  sufferer 
recovers — of  the  wild  griefs  of  youth  which  middle-age  remem- 
bers with  a  smile — of  passions  that  wear  themselves  out,  and 
follies  which  must  needs  undergo  repression ;  in  spite  of  all  this, 
which  Jane  would  neither  gainsay  nor  disbelieve,  she  could  not 
look  at  the  shivering  form  beside  her  without  saying  to  herself, 
"  This  is  a  mortal  wound ;  there  is  no  hope  here." 

The  servant  came  back,  and  J ane  read  aloud  the  paper  which 
he  brought,  which  was  written  and  signed  by  Mr.  Langley.  It 
contained  these  words — "  I  promise  not  to  see  or  speak  to  her 
during  the  journey.  I  agree  that  she  shall  go  first  to  Mr.  Der- 
went's  house,  and  afterwards  with  you  to  Pare  Rhaiader ;  and  I 
promise  not  to  visit  her  in  either  place. — Everard  Langley." 

Having  read  this,  Jane  put  her  arm  round  Lucia  and  helped 
her  to  rise.  She  stood  up,  still  trembling,  a  Ah,  what  am  I  to 
do?  what  am  I  to  do?"  cried  she,  throwing  her  hands  up 
wildly.  "  He  would  break  his  promise  in  a  moment  if  he  wished 
it."  Then  she  caught  the  banisters  again,  as  if  she  feared  that 
in  that  one  unguarded  moment  she  might  be  seized  and  dragged 
away.  She  looked  down  stairs  and  saw  people  gathering  in  the 
hall,  and  she  drew  back  a  step  or  two  as  if  about  to  fly. 

"  You  must  come  with  me,"  said  Jane,  persuasively.  "  They 
are  getting  impatient  for  you  to  go."  -  ... . 

"  Nobody  wants  to  have  me,"  murmured  Lucia,  dropping  her 
hands  by  her  sides.  "  No  help — no  help  !  Why  am  I  alive  in 
the  world?"  Then,  suddenly  turning  and  putting  her  arm 
about  Jane's  neck,  she  said,  with  a  softened  voice  and  a  piteous, 
appealing  smile,  "  See,  I  give  myself  up  to  you  !  I  am  going 
to  trust  you !    Oh,  be  true  to  me ! "  Z.-.^.^ 

She  went  down  stairs  now,  but  still  with  the  greatest  apparent 
reluctance,  moaning  and  wringing  her  hands,  and  stopping  more 
than  once,  as  if  she  had  changed  her  purpose  and  would  go  no 
farther.    However,  she  did  go  down,  and  out  at  the  house  door, 
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and — at  last — into  the  carriage  which  was  waiting.  As  she 
placed  her  foot  on  the  step  she  paused,  and,  grasping  Jane's 
arm,  said,  "  Remember,  we  are  to  go  first  to  the  post-office ! " 
and  not  till  this  had  been  positively  promised  would  she  get  into 
the  carriage.  Some  lurking  misgivings  as  to  the  part  which 
Mr.  Langley  was  really  acting,  perhaps  lingered  in  Jane 
Derwent's  mind.  At  any  rate,  she  resolved  that  she  would  not 
be  instrumental  in  withholding  Marco's  letters  from  Lucia.  "  If 
he  has  really  deserted  her  " — thus  she  reasoned — "  he  will  either 
not  write  at  all,  or  there  will  be  a  change  of  tone  which  will 
break  the  bitter  news  to  her  better  than  we  can.  And  if  he  has 
not,  he  ought  to  be  allowed  to  speak  for  himself."  So  she  wrote 
clear  and  full  instructions  at  the  post-office — "  Any  letters  ad- 
dressed to  Mrs.  Bennett,  Convent  of  ,  Green  Street,  G  , 

to  be  forwarded  to  the  care  of  W.  Derwent,  Esq." — with  her 
own  address  in  full  appended.  And  on  this  point  only  did 
Mr.  Langley's  scheme  faiL  His  first  step,  after  it  was  reported 
to  him  that  the  two  ladies  had  left  the  convent,  was  to  go  there 
and  arrange  that  all  Lucia's  letters  should  be  forwarded  to  him. 
He  did  not  suspect  that  he  had  been  forestalled,  and  here  chance 
for  once  was  against  him,  for  do  peraon  at  the  convent  had 
heard  the  order  given  to  drive  to  the  post-office. 

Jane  was  not  quite  easy  about  her  pledge  to  receive  Lucia 
into  her  own  house.  It  had  been  in  a  manner  forced  upon  her, 
and  she  was  not  quite  sure  how  her  father  would  take  it.  She 
had  great  confidence,  however,  in  his  thorough  kindness  of  heart, 
which  seldom  failed  to  carry  the  day  against  his  little  perversities 
of  temper  when  anything  was  really  to  be  done.  She  wrote  him 
a  long,  explanatory,  and  entreating  letter,  to  which  she  received 
the  following  answer — directed,  according  to  her  request,  to 
Chester,  which  was  their  last  halting-place  on  their  way  to 
London.  They  were  obliged  to  travel  slowly,  for  Lucia  was  ill, 
and  they  waited  two  days  in  Dublin  in  order  to  obtain  medical 
advice  for  her.  Mr.  Langley  preceded  them  everywhere,  and, 
strictly  observing  his  promise,  never  intruded  himself  into  Lucia's 
presence.    This  was  Mr.  Derwent's  letter  : — 

"My  dear  Jane, — 

"  Emma  has  been  very  busy  getting  all  the  rooms 
ready,  and  we  are  quite  prepared  to  receive  you.   I  have  given 
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up  mjr  room  to  the  cabman,  for  I  suppose  you  intend  to  bring 
the  whole  party.  I  shall  be  very  glad  when  it  is  all  over.  But 
I  make  no  objection,  except  to  receiving  the  nuns.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  I  could  not  have  them  in  the  house  without  really 
getting  back  into  the  middle  ages,  in  spite  of  myself.  The  cab- 
man, for  whom  you  know  I  had  always  a  fancy,  gives  me  a  hold 
on  actual  life,  which  is  wholesome.  I  hope  you  will  make 
baste;  and  pray  don't  forget  that  we  have  only  a  limited 
number  of  spare  rooms. 

"  Your  affectionate  father, 

"W.  Derwent." 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

HOW    TO    MAKE  EVIDENCE. 

Waiting  for  letters  !  That  one  sentence  describes  Lucia's  life 
now.  But  as  the  torturing  days  slowly  unwind  themselves, 
another  sentence  is  inscribed  upon  them — Waiting  in  vain !  It 
is  a  weary  life  to  all ;  to  her  it  was  almost  intolerable.  Jane 
Derwent  tried  to  furnish  her  with  occupations,  but  it  was  a  hope- 
less task.  The  languid  impatience  in  her  face  defied  all  efforts 
either  to  rouse  or  to  soothe  it.  When  she  looked  up,  which 
was  seldom,  the  eyelids  rose  heavily  and  consciously,  as  if  she 
had  to  determine  to  lift  them  before  she  could  do  it,  and  the 
eyes  which  met  yours  ached  so  visibly,  that  you  involuntarily 
closed  your  own.  She  followed  eagerly  the  course  of  the  Sicilian 
campaign  as  the  autumn  advanced;  she  noted  triumph  after 
triumph  proclaiming  itself  through  the  eloquent  astonishment  of 
the  newspapers,  and  her  face  flushed  and  brightened  as  she  read, 
and  then  fell  again,  and  resumed  its  piteous,  wistful,  unresting 
look.  She  did  not  say  a  word  on  these  subjects  even  to  Jane, 
and  the  Derwents  believed  and  told  Mr.  Langley  that  she  was 
gradually  opening  her  eyes  to  the  fact  that  she  was  abandoned, 
and  that  it  was  well  not  to  try  to  accelerate  the  conviction. 
Various  reasons  induced  Mr.  Langley  to  leave  her  in  London 
instead  of  sending  her  down  to  Pare  Rhaiader.  And  Mr.  Der- 
went, having  once  admitted  her,  made  no  further  objection. 
He  became  interested  in  her,  and  sometimes  joined  in  Jane's 
attempts  to  divert  or  engage  her  thoughts.    Emma,  who  began 
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by  being  afraid  of  her,  gradually  settled  down  into  a  perfect 
pity  which  cast  out  fear ;  watched  her,  tenderly  and  quietly, 
from  morning  till  night,  and  if  one  wavering  smile  flitted  across 
her  lips,  looked  upon  that  day  as  a  day  of  victory. 

It  was  the  habit  of  the  family  to  give  the  drawing-room  up  to 
Lucia  during  the  morning  hours.  Mr.  Derwent  wrote  in  his 
own  room.  Emma  was  busy  with  housekeeping  and  needlework 
in  unseen  regions,  from  which  she  never  emerged  till  luncheon. 
Jane  generally  went  out  to  attend  pupils,  but  joined  Lucia  in 
her  intervals  of  leisure,  and  tried,  as  we  have  said,  to  devise 
employments  for  her,  though  with  little  success.  One  day  when 
Lucia  was  sitting  alone  as  usual,  poring  over  the  map  of  Sicily, 
and  wondering  for  the  thousandth  time  whether  the  heart  she 
loved  best  on  earth  had  ceased  to  beat  amid  the  glories  of  Cala- 
tafinii,  but  never  for  one  moment  asking  herself  the  question 
whether  it  had  ceased  to  think  of  her,  she  was  told  that  a 
gentleman  wished  to  speak  with  her.  She  started  up  in  wild 
expectation,  but  the  person  who  entered  was  a  stranger,  and 
conspicuously  an  Englishman.  He  was  too  glaringly  clerical  in 
his  dress  and  demeanour  to  have  been  mistaken  for  anything  in 
the  world  but  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  if  you  had 
met  him  on  the  steppes  of  the  Caucasus.  The  stainless  precision 
of  attire,  the  slight  formality  of  manner,  the  deliberate  fluency 
of  speech  resulting  from  that  sacred  security  from  interruption 
peculiar  to  the  clergy — these  were  all  characteristics.  But  there 
was  also  that  look  of  genuine  and  habitual  sympathy,  of  steady 
purity,  of  constant  self-control,  that  breath  of  an  air  a  little 
higher  and  a  little  clearer  than  the  common  atmosphere  of 
worldly  business,  which  are  not  less  characteristic  of  the  class, 
and  which  atone  for  many  shortcomings,  and  give  dignity  even 
to  foibles.  After  a  moment's  hesitation,  Lucia  recognised  him 
as  the  usual  preacher  at  the  church  which  she  attended  every 
Sunday  with  the  Derwents ;  he  was  rector  of  the  parish  in  which 
they  lived.  Mr.  Langley  had  specially  urged  upon  the  Derwents 
his  wish  that  Lucia  should  regularly  go  to  church  with  them ; 
and  it  was  a  wish  too  entirely  in  accordance  with  their  own  to 
be  neglected.  She  did  not  make  the  slightest  opposition ;  the 
habit  was  a  comfort  to  her;  and  if  she  sometimes  wandered 
away  into  a  reverie  during  the  sermon,  her  fault  in  this  was  per- 
haps shared  by  some  of  the  better-instructed  listeners,  none  of 
whom  could  well  be  more  zealous  in  the  prayers  than  poor  Lucia. 
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Mr.  Feversham  now  sat  down  by  her  and  easily  introduced 
himself.  "  You  are  one  of  my  flock,"  said  he  kindly,  "  and  I 
know  that  you  have  been  in  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  and  I  want 
to  make  acquaintance  with  you.  I  think  I  may,  perhaps,  be 
able  to  help  you  a  little  with  books  and  subjects  of  thought,  for 
you  know  it  is  my  particular  business  to  comfort  and  help  people 
who  are  in  sorrow."  It  is  an  odd  but  common  fact,  that  reserved 
natures  find  it  easier  to  open  themselves  to  total  strangers  who 
approach  them  in  the  right  way,  than  to  members  of  the  house- 
hold in  which  they  live,  however  affectionate  and  judicious 
these  may  be.  This  fact  almost  always  gives  pain,  and  very 
often  creates  jealousy.  But  it  seems  to  be  entirely  a  part  of 
human  nature ;  it  is,  perhaps,  the  chief  human  basis  of  the 
confessional  system ;  it  is  certainly  not  intended  as  a  wrong  to 
affection,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  felt  as  such.  There  are  two 
ways  of  accounting  for  it,  of  which  those  who  feel  themselves 
wronged  by  it  ought  not  to  lose  sight.  One  is,  that  the  person 
who  receives  such  confessions  is,  so  to  speak,  new  to  the  whole 
matter :  he  simply  listens  and  learns ;  he  is  not  comparing  the 
things  now  revealed  with  former  impressions  of- his  own,  per- 
haps quite  inconsistent  with  them ;  the  speaker  has  not  to  dread 
those  looks  of  surprise,  incredulity,  or  distress,  which,  however 
slight  and  transient,  are  felt  as  Bhocks,  and  do  of  necessity  shut 
up  a  heart  which  has  any  natural  difficulty  in  opening.  The 
other  is,  that  the  relation  between  speaker  and  hearer  is,  at  any 
rate  for  a  time,  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  confession ; 
and  the  sensitive  man  who  has  told  his  weaknesses,  his  inward 
aspirations,  his  unguessed  sufferings,  has  not  to  feel  that  the 
eye  of  the  friend  who  knows  his  secret  is  on  him  from  morning 
till  night,  comparing  what  it  sees  with  what  it  now  expects  to 
see,  and  judging  the  differences,  whether  real  or  apparent. 

After  the  first  shyness  was  broken  through,  Lucia  did  find 
herself  helped  and  comforted  by  Mr.  Feversham's  visits,  and 
learned  to  look  for  and  to  welcome  them.  He  brought  books ; 
he  beguiled  her  into  conversation ;  he  never  seemed  to  wonder 
either  at  her  ignorance  or  her  errors,  but  he  quietly  recognised 
both,  and  helped  her  to  get  rid  of  them.  It  did  not  occur  to 
her  that  there  was  anything  controversial  in  his  mode  of  ap- 
proaching religious  subjects  with  her.  True,  in  the  beginning 
of  their  intercourse,  he  sometimes  spoke  to  her  of  certain 
Romish  corruptions,  which  she  and  Marco  had  long  ago  agreed 
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to  regard  as  corruptions ;  and  she  unhesitatingly  expressed  her 
opinion.  There  were  some  Church  of  England  doctrines  which 
she,  very  dimly  and  vaguely  appreciating  them,  was  inclined  to 
look  upon  in  the  same  light ;  for,  as  we  have  said  before,  her 
creed  was  only  a  sentiment.  Mr.  Feversham  did  not  argue — 
he  explained  and  he  taught ;  and  Lucia  was  willing  to  learn, 
and  quite  felt  it  to  be  a  duty  to  rouse  herBelf  to  attend  to  his 
lessons  when  no  other  subject  could  have  drawn  her  for  a 
moment  from  brooding  over  her  own  thoughts.  When  this 
intercourse  had  continued  for  some  time,  Mr.  Feversham  called 
upon  Mr.  Langley  by  appointment. 

"  I  think  you  may  be  quite  easy  about  your  daughter,  my 
dear  sir,"  said  he ;  "  she  has  not  been  tampered  with.  My  task 
with  her  has  been  very  interesting  and  pleasant,  and  I  assure 
you  I  should  not  hesitate  now  to  present  her  for  Confirma- 
tion." 

"  You  give  me  great  comfort,"  said  Mr.  Langley.  "  I  sup- 
pose you  found  her  sadly  ignorant." 

"  Why,  yes,"  answered  the  other,  with  a  slight,  complacent 
smile ;  "  her  mind  was  very  nearly  a  tabvla  rasa,  but  I  don't 
think  you  would  find  it  so  now." 

"  I  have  much  to  thank  you  for.  You  say  a  '  tabula  rasa,' — 
then  I  suppose  I  may  conclude  that  she  was  not  familiar  with, 
nor  attached  to,  any  of  those  special  doctrines  which  we  call 
Popish." 

"  Quite  the  contrary,"  replied  Mr.  Feversham ;  "  I  think  that 
I  have  taught  her  a  good  deal,  but  I  can't  flatter  myself  that  I 
have  converted  her." 

"  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  making  that  statement  in 
writing?"  asked  Mr.  Langley.  "It  would  be  an  immense 
satisfaction  to  my  wife,  who  is  hardly  equal  to  discussing  the 
subject  in  person  with  you ;  and  it  would  be  a  vindication  of 
those  who  are  accused  of  having  taken  advantage  of  a  time  of 
distress  in  order  to  instil  false  doctrine  into  her  mind." 

"  I  will. write  at  once,  if  you  please,  though  with  a  mild  pro- 
test against  your  theory  of  religious  zeal.  I  should  have  seen 
nothing  to  blame  in  the  nuns  if  they  had  tried  to  convert  her, 
though  I  should  have  been  very  sorry  if  they  had  succeeded." 

Mr.  Feversham  sat  down  at  the  writing-table  as  he  spoke, 
and  in  a  minute  handed  the  following  note  to  Mr.  Lang- 
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"My  dear  Sir, — 

"  I  have  had  constant  communication  with  Mies  Langley 
on  religious  subjects  during  several  weeks,  and  I  am  perfectly 
able  and  willing  to  certify  that  she  has  at  no  time  been  instructed 
in  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  that 
she  has  no  predilection  for  them. 

"  Very  sincerely  yours, 

"  James  Feversham." 

A  little  further  conversation  ensued  between  the  two  gentle- 
men. Mr.  Feversham  was  very  much  in  the*  dark  about  Lucia's 
history,  and  Mr.  Langley  now  consented  to  throw  a  little  light 
upon  it,  of  the  degree  and  the  colour  which  appeared  to  him 
desirable.  The  good  clergyman  went  away  with  his  heart  rather 
warmer  towards  the  daughter  than  towards  the  father,  and  with 
a  strong  inclination  to  reproach  himself  on  this  account.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  that  a  treacherous  character,  however  skilfully 
masked,  has  a  natural  repulsion  for  perfect  honesty  of  soul.  The 
true  man  may  be  duped,  but  he  is  always  a  little  disgusted 
during  the  process. 

Mr.  Langley's  next  step  was  to  communicate  with  the  Eoman 
Catholic  dignitary  who  had  more  than  once  pressed  for  access 
to  Lucia,  in  fulfilment  of  a  promise  which  will  be  remembered, 
but  who  had  always  been  put  off  by  assurances  that  she  was 
not  well  enough  to  receive  him. 

"  My  daughter  has  now  recovered  her  health,"  said  Mr. 
Langley,  "  and  I  am  extremely  anxious  that  you  should  see 
her.  Her  state  of  feeling  on  religious  subjects  gives  me  great 
pain,  and  I  shall  be  very  thankful  indeed  if  you  can  make  her 
a  devout  Roman  Catholic.  Anything  is  better  than  indifference 
or  scepticism.  I  will  give  you  a  letter  to  her,  urging  her  to 
grant  you  a  patient  hearing,  and  I  shall  feel  exceedingly  obliged 
if  you  will  write  to  me  after  your  first  interview,  and  tell  me 
quite  honestly  and  plainly  in  what  state  of  mind  you  find  her. 
I  should  also  like  to  know  whether  you  do  not  think  that  some 
blame  attaches  to  the  Superior  of  the  convent  in  which  she 
resided,  for  the  ignorance  of  the  elements  of  Christian  doctrine 
in  which  she  has  been  suffered  to  remain." 

Armed  with  this  "  urgent  letter,"  the  effect  of  which  Mr. 
Langley  had  very  exactly  calculated,  the  priest  presented  him- 
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self  before  Lucia.  She  read  his  credential,  and  was  instantly 
in  an  attitude  of  hostility.  She  did  not  admit  a  moment's 
doubt  that  he  was  an  emissary  of  Mr.  Langley's,  and  that  he 
came  for  a  bad  purpose. 

"  I  am  not  a  Roman  Catholic,"  said  she,  with  her  usual 
impetuosity,  "  and  I  do  not  wish  to  be  made  one." 

The  priest  was  a  sensible  man  and  a  gentleman.  He  spoke 
to  her  kindly  and  courteously.  He  did  not  instantly  abandon 
his  attempt,  but  beyond  a  certain  point  he  could  not  urge  it. 
The  few  questions  which  he  asked  her  were  answered  abruptly 
and  unsatisfactorily*,  or  else  received  in  total  silence.  The  view 
which  she  took  of  him  from  the  moment  in  which  he  put  Mr. 
Langley's  letter  into  her  hand  prevented  her  from  even  trying 
to  be  polite  to  him.  Jane  Derwent,  who  was  present,  and  who 
was  pained  by  her  manner,  more  than  once  interposed.  The 
priest  withdrew  at  last,  baffled,  distressed,  and  a  little  indignant ; 
and  as  soon  as  he  reached  home  he  despatched  the  following 
letter  to  Mr.  Langley,  in  compliance  with  that  gentleman's 
request : — 

"  My  dear  Sir, — 

"I  fear  that  your  daughter  has,  at  present,  an  invin- 
cible prejudice  against  the  Catholic  faith.  She  assured  me  that 
she  was  not  a  member  of  the  Church,  and  that  she  was  not 
willing  to  be  instructed  in  its  doctrines.  She  appeared  to  me 
to  be  quite  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  belief.  I  do  not 
think  that  any  blame  can  be  fairly  attached  to  the  Lady  Superior 
for  leaving  her  in  this  state  of  ignorance.  It  is'quite  clear  that 
the  poor  girl's  mind  has  been  saturated  with  the  poison  of 
modern  infidelity,  and  that  for  the  present  she  opposes  herself 
resolutely  to  a  better  teaching.  The  unhappy  man  who  led  her 
astray  is  doubtless  chargeable  with  this  as  with  other  guilt.  It 
is  very  grievous  to  me  to  see  a  young  mind  thus  injured ;  but 
there  is  comfort  in  remembering  that  it  is  so  young  a  mind, 
and  that  it  has  not  rejected  Truth,  because  Truth  has  not  yet 
been  presented  to  it.  If  you  can  be  induced  to  trust  this  poor 
child  to  me,  I  will  very  thankfully  accept  the  charge." 

Certain  sentences,  expressive  of  genuine  feeling  and  hope,  a 
little  too  serious  for  record  in  these  pages,  here  followed.  Mr. 
Langley  was  quite  satisfied  with  his  two  documents.  Lucia's 
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marriage  was  of  course  void  if  she  was  not  a  Roman  Catholic, 
and  the  evidence  on  that  point  seemed  now  abundant  and  com- 
plete. He, was  moving  slowly  but  surely  towards  his  end.  The 
absence  of  letters  from  Marco  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  him. 
To  be  sure,  the  manner  in  which  Marco  was  engaged  was  not 
particularly  favourable  to  correspondence,  and  the  state  of  the 
country  in  which  he  was  travelling  rendered  postal  arrange- 
ments a  little  uncertain.  It  is  said  that  the  younger  son  of  his 
great  chief — a  boy  at  school — excused  himself  during  this  very 
Sicilian  campaign  for  not  knowing  exactly  where  his  father  was 
at  a  given  time,  by  saying,  quietly,  "  Papa  is  very  busy  just 
now,  and  has  not  had  time  to  write."  And  the  same  excuse 
might  assuredly  be  made  for  Marco.  But  the  result — so  Mr. 
Langley  hoped,  and  so  the  Derwents  believed — was  that  Lucia's 
faith  in  him  was  slowly  giving  way ;  and  the  time  approached 
at  which  it  might  be  confidently  expected  that  one  sharp  blow 
would  shiver  to  pieces  an  edifice  the  foundations  of  which  had 
been  so  thoroughly  undermined.  In  short,  Mr.  Langley  felt 
convinced  that  the  end  was  now  drawing  very  near. 
And  so  it  was. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

THE    END  APPROACHING. 

Mr.  Langley  was  a  light  sleeper  and  an  early  riser.  He  was- 
not  more  indulgent  to  himself  than  to  others,  and  he  had  no- 
soft  tendencies  to  reverie,  no  pleasant  dalliances  with  depart- 
ing slumber  to  chain  him  to  his  pillow  when  once  his,  eyes  were 
open.  He  generally  went  to  bed  with  some  definite  purpose  in 
his  mind  which  awoke  with  him,  and  stung  and  harassed  him 
till  it  was  accomplished.  So  it  happened  that  he  rose  very 
early  one  warm  morning  in  August,  and  walked  down  to  Fare- 
ham  Street  before  breakfast,  intending  to  see  Jane  Derwent 
alone,  while  the  rest  of  the  family  were  still  at  their  toilettes. 
He  wanted  to  tell  her  that  he  thought  the  time  was  now  come 
for  breaking  to  Lucia  the  fact  that  she  was  not  really  a  wife. 
The  toils  were  close  around  her ;  escape  was  impossible.  She 
had  herself  furnished  evidence,  unconsciously  but  unanswerably, 
of  the  invalidity  of  her  marriage.    Nothing  but  her  submission 
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was  now  wanted,  and  he  did  not  think  that  this  could  long  he 
withheld.  If  he  had  seen  her  lately  he  might  perhaps  have 
doubted,  for  he  was  a  keener  interpreter  of  soul-secrets  than  any 
of  the  Derwents.  Yet  even  he  would  perhaps  have  been 
deceived,  far  if  there  was  any  one  thing  on  earth  which  seemed 
to  him  quite  impossible,  it  was  unconquerable  -and  unquestioning 
faith  in  a  fellow-creature. 

If  he  had  seen  her  lately  he  might  have  doubted  on  another 
point,  a  failure  on  which  would  baffle  him  us  effectually  as  any 
resistance  of  hers  :  he  might  have  doubted  whether  his  victory 
would  he  achieved  over  a  living,  reasoning  woman.*  From  two 
sides  poor  Lucia's  doom  was  approaching ;  the  question  was, 
not  whether  either  foe  would  reach  and  grasp  her,  but  which 
would  outstrip  the  other.  Her  wasting  form,  her  burning  eyes, 
her  trembling  feands — her  short,  quick  breath,  which  pained  the 
wartdhM  ear,  and  seemed  to  labour  till  from  time  to  time  it 
relieved  itself  by  a  long,  low,  dragging  sigh,  and  then  panted 
again- — all  IfoeBe  were  signs  which  it  was  hardly  possible  to 
mistake.  The  Derwents  were  a  family  of  strong  health  and 
small  anxiety,  but  even  they  were  beginning  to  be  uneasy,  and 
had  already  taken  a  medical  opinion.  But  it  was  pronounced 
that  there  was  no  disease,  only  a  little  want  of  strength,  and  she 
was  ordered  air,  and  exercise,  and  nourishing  diet.  And  these 
were  provided,  but  still  the  evil  grew.  Do  not  be  sorry  for 
her.  If  freedom  can  come  in  no  other  way,  let  it  come  thus ! 
Thus,  at  least,  it  is  sure. 

A  sudden  heavy  shower  surprised  Mr.  Langley  on  his  early 
walk.  The  morning  was  so  brilliant  that  it  had  not  occurred  to 
him  to  take  precautions  against  rain,  and  he  had  neither  cloak 
nor  umbrella.  He  was  very  wet  when  he  arrived  at  Mr.  Der- 
went's  door.  He  was,  as  has  been  said,  habitually  anxious  and 
timid  about  his  health,  and  the  circumstance  annoyed  him  ex- 
tremely. He  determined  to  go  at  once  into  the  kitchen,  and 
to  get  his  clothes  thoroughly  dried  before  he  inquired  for  Jane. 

He  was,  however,  unexpectedly  detained.  Just  as  he  laid  his 
hand  upon  the  knocker,  a  quick,  measured  tread  behind  him 
attracted  his  attention,  and  as  he  turned  his  head  he  saw  the 
postman.  So  Mr.  Langley  took  the  letters  from  the  man's  hand, 
and  involuntarily  glanced  at  them  before  he  knocked  at  the  door. 
His  eye  was  instantly  caught  by  a  large  packet  addressed  to 
Miss  Derwent,  and  bearing  the  G         post-mark.    He  bus- 
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pected  mischief  at  once,  and  having  had  previous  reason  to 
distrust  Jane's  judgment,  he  resolved  to  forestall  any  possible 
error  now.  Standing  close  against  the  door  so  that  no  person 
could  see  him  from  any  window  of  the  liouse,  he  broke  the  seal 
of  the  packet  and  examined  its  contents.    It  contained  four 

foreign  letters,  directed  to  Mrs.  Bennett,  at  the  G  convent, 

bearing  different  post-marks,  and  various  records  of  delay  and 
mis-sending  on  their  covers.  The  last  was  of  recent  date.  He 
had  them  still  in  his  hands  wlien  the  door  was  suddenly  opened 
by  poor  Lucia  herself,  and  he  stood  face  to  face  with  her  for  the 
first  time  for  many  weeks.  She  had  been  as  usual  watching  for 
the  postman'*  knock,  and  when  she  heard  it  at  the  next  door, 
and  listened  in  vain  for  it  at  her  own,  she  ran  down  in  feverish 
impatience  to  ascertain  the  reason. 

Mr.  Langley  did  not  lose  his  presence  of  mind  for  a  moment. 
Lucia  showed  much  less  self-command.  She  started,  trembled, 
and  changed  colour.  Without  hesitation  Mr.  Langley  put  the 
other  letters  into  her  ipassive  hand,  and  saying,  in  a  tone  of 
assumed  indifference,  "  Ah,  Maude  !  liow  you  surprised  me — 
I  thought  it  was  the  maid.  I  am  so  wet  tiiat  I  must  go  to  the 
kitchen  to  dry  myself,"  passed  on  with  his  prize,  and  left  her  to 
examine  the  comparatively  valueless  collection  which  he  had 
given  into  her  keeping. 

He  breathed  hard  when  he  got  into  the  kitchen,  like  a  man 
who  has  escaped  a"  great  danger.  There  was  only  one  maid  in 
the  room,  «nd  she,  profuse  in  abashed  civilities,  having  wel- 
comed him  and  made  way  for  him  to  the  fire,  ran  off  to  fetch  a 
pair  of  Mr.  Derwent's  slippers  that  he  might  get  rid  without 
delay  of  has  own  wet  boots.  * 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Langley  found  himself  alone  he  hastily  ascer- 
tained that  the  four  letters  were  safe,  and  was  then  about  to 
thrust  them  into  his  pocket,  when  his  eye  was  caught  by  a  little 
slip  of  paper,  torn  from  one  of  them  in  opening  the  packet,  and 
adhering  to  the  outer  envelope.  Part  of  a  sentence  was  plainly 
legible  upon  it,  and  the  words  were  these — "  Our  victory  over 
Mr.  Langley  is  complete."  He  was  startled,  and  with  a  rapid 
rush  of  thought,  such  as  is  sometimes  supposed  to  bring  the. 
history  of  a  life  before  a  drowning  man  in  a  moment  of  time,  he 
reviewed  the  circumstances  of  his  position.  The  proof  against 
Lucia's  marriage  was  satisfactory ;  no  danger  could  come  from 
that  quarter.    Was  it  her  identity  which  Marco  hoped  to  dis- 
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prove  ?  But  how  could  he  do  it  ?  Lilia  was  dead.  Mr.  Langley 
was  able  to  show  that  Lucia,  or  Maude,  had,  during  childhood, 
known  nothing  of  her  own  parentage,  and  had  believed  herself 
to  be,  as  he  asserted  her  to  be,  his  daughter,  up  to  the  time  at 
which  Marco  imposed  his  own  story  upon  her.  Was  it  likely 
that  Marco's  evidence  would  be  accepted  in  a  case  in  which  his 
own  personal  interests  were  so  deeply  involved  ?  The  whole 
fortune  which,  if  Lilia  had  lived,  would  have  been  divided 
between  the  two  sisters,  was  now  Lucia's,  and  would,  of  course, 
be  Marco's  if  ne  could  succeed  in  proving  that  Lucia  was  the 
elder  sister.  Questions  of  identity  are  proverbially  difficult,  but 
in  this  particular  case  it  was  not  only  word  against  word — 
though  Mr.  Langley  believed  that  in  any  English  court  his 
word  would,  under  the  circumstances,  outweigh  Marco's.  He 
was  certain  that  Lucia  would  break  down  under  any  examination 
skilfully  directed  to  the  point  of  proving  the  influence  which 
Marco  had  exercised  over  her  mind.  And  he  had  provided 
himself  with  further  evidence  in  the  shape  of  an  old  woman  who 
had  nursed  the  two  children,  and  who  had  afterwards  been  em- 
ployed by  him  to  ascertain  the  place  of  their  retreat  at  Monte- 
video, and  to  convey  some  of  those  letters  and  messages  which 
had  so  deeply  stirred  the  wrath  of  Madame  Eossetti.  She  would 
swear  anything  that  he  told  her  to  swear.  If  it  came  to  a  trial, 
the  course  of  the  evidence  would  determine  the  precise  substance 
of  the  statement  which  he  would  require  her  to  attest  upon  oath. 
He  was  therefore  safe.  "What  could  this  "  complete  victory  "  be  ? 
Curiosity  fairly  mastered  prudence,  and  Mr.  Langley  opened  the 
letter. 

"  My  dear  sir,  I  am  afraid  you  are  very  wet,"  said  a  voice 
close  at  his  elbow.  It  was  Mr.  Derwent,  slippers  in  hand, 
coming  to  do  the  honours  of  his  kitchen  to  his  unexpected 
guest.  This  time  Mr.  Langley's  presence  of  mind  entirely 
forsook  him  for  a  moment,  and  with  a  start  and  a  flush,  hardly 
knowing  what  he  did?  he  dropped  the  whole  packet  of  letters 
into  the  fire. 

"  Ah  ! "  cried  Mr.  Derwent,  "  can't  we  save  them  ?  "  But 
the  other  checked  him  as  he  was  taking  the  tongs  in  order  to 
extricate  the  papers  from  the  flames,  and  said,  having  now 
quite  recovered  his  composure,  "  No,  no  !  It  wasn't  an  accident. 
I  had  finished  reading  my  letters,  and  was  glad  to  burn  them. 
I  get  such  an  accumulation."    It  was  with  difficulty — with  con- 
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spicuous  effort — with  often-recurring  absence  of  mind — that 
Mr.  Langley  took  part  in  all  the  little  civilities  which  ensued 
about  his  walk,  his  wetting,  and  his  breakfast.  He  was  inde- 
scribably provoked  with  himself.  Why  had  he  thrown  the  • 
packet  into  the  fire  ?  It  would  have  been  just  as  easy  to  put  it 
into  his  pocket.  He  could  not  forgive  himself.  When  he  was 
interrupted  he  had  barely  read  the  first  sentence  of  the  letter, 
which  did  not  interest  him,  as  it  consisted  only  of  words  of  the 
tenderest  affection.  He  did  not  regret  having  burned  them. 
Yet  it  was  like  a  murder  to  have  done  so.  There  they  were, 
those  warm,  sweet  messages  from  the  heart — silent,  fruitless, 
dead  before  his  eyes — while  the  heart  which  they  should  have 
reached  and  blessed  was  fainting  for  want  of  them !  It  was  as 
though  he  had  struck  away  a  cup  of  wine  from  the  lips  of  the 
dying.  But  he  never  thought  of  that.  Lucia  might  sob  and 
moan  up-stairs,  clasping  her  cold  hands  upon  her  burning  face, 
as  she  said  over  and  .over  again  to  herself,  "  No  news  !  no  news! 
I  am  never  to  hear  of  him  more !  Dead,  without  a  word  I 
Lost  for  ever ! "  That  was  nothing  to  him.  But  it  was  much 
to  him  that  he  had,  by  his  own  want  of  self-control,  destroyed 
the  key  to  that  mysterious  sentence.  It  haunted,  it  harassed, 
it  tortured  him.  He  was  obliged  to  make  a  great  effort,  and 
to  put  to  silence  by  one  strong  decree  of  his  will  all  those  con- 
jectures and  suggestions  which  could  only  torment  him  uselessly, 
and  which  could  have  no  practical  result.  But  the  secret  issu- 
ing of  strong  decrees  of  one's  will  is  not  favourable  to  general 
pleasantness  in  society,  and  the  Derwents  had  never  liked  him 
so  little  as  during  that  breakfast.  He  was  cold,  cynical,  unreal. 
As  Jane  said  afterwards,  "  He  seemed  to  look  at  you  without 
seeing  you,  and  to  answer  you  without  having  heard  what  you 
said.    I  can't  think  what  was  the  matter  with  him." 

"  For  my  part,"  said  her  father,  "  I  prefer  his  manner  on  this 
occasion  to  his  usual  manner,  when  he  seems  to  me  to  see  you 
without  looking  at  you.  I  like  a  man  to  be  a  little  absent  in 
society.    It  always  puts  me  at  my  ease." 

"  Does  it  ?  "  said  Emma,  surprised.    "  It  always  makes  me 
shy." 

"  That  is  because  your  shyness  proceeds  from  a  desire  to  ob- 
tain attention,  not  from  a  desire  to  escape  it,"  answered  Mr. 
Derwent.  "  Now  I  am  really  modest.  If  a  man  has  all  his 
wits  about  him,  I  very  seldom  consider  myself  a  match  for  him, 
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but  if  he  is  a  little  absent,  he  becomes  my  helpless  prey.  But, 
Jane,  what  makes  you  so  absent  ?    Did  Mr.  Langley  commu- 
nicate anything  very  important  to  you  in  his  private  interview 
•    after  breakfast?" 

"  No,"  said  Jane,  with  a  sigh.  "  He  only  said  what  we  have 
all  been  thinking,  that  it  is  useless  to  leave  his  daughter  any 
longer  in  the  dark  about  her  real  position." 

"  He  ought  to  tell  her  himself,"  said  Mr.  Derwent,  sharply. 
.  "It  is  really  a  kind  feeling  which  withholds  him  from  doing 
so.  The  blow  would  be  more  painful  to  her,  coming  from  him ; 
and  she  is  so  persuaded  that  he  is  Marco's  enemy,  that  she 
would  hardly  believe  him.  No,  I  feel  that  it  must  be  done, 
and  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  feel  also  that  I  must  do  it " 

Chance  favoured  the  execution  of  Jane's  purpose  that  very 
evening.  She  and  Lucia  went  together  to  walk  ia  the  park. 
They  had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  evening  walks  since  the 
doctor  ordered  exercise  for  Lucia.  They  were  strolling  quietly 
along,  conversing  languidly  at  intervals,  when  they  suddenly 
met  Colonel  Seytonr  walking  between  his  wife  and  a  very  pretty 
girl,  whose  strong  likeness  to  Mrs.  Seyton  announced  her  for  a 
younger  sister.  Little  May,  who  was  with  themj  ran  joyfully 
up  to  her  friend  Maude,  who,  brightening  into  such  &  smile  as 
had  not  been  seen  on  her  face  for  a  long  time,  welcomed  her 
with  open  arms.  Mrs.  Seyton  was  stepping  forward  also,  but 
her  husband  kept  her  arm  tightly  drawn  through  his  own,  and 
walked  quickly  past,  saying,  with  a  slight  bow,  "  How  do  you 
do,  Miss  Derwent  ?  Ah  !  how  do  you  do  ?"  (to  Lucia).  "  Did 
not  know  you  were  in  town.    Come,  May,  we  shall  be  late." 

The  child  had  to  run  in  order  to  overtake  him. 

"  Oh,  Frederick ! "  cried  his  wife,  "  how  unkind !  I  did  so 
want  to  speak  to  her ! " 

"  My  love,  I  am  very  sorry,  but  I  had  no  choice.  It  is  an 
awkward  story — a  very  awkward  story.  We  know  hardly 
anything  about  it,  really ;  but  I  must  say  what  we  do  know  is 
quite  enough  to  make  me  wish  to  drop  the  acquaintance  for 
you,  and  not  to  make  it  for  Ellen.  I  could  not  have  answered 
it  to  your  mother  if  I  had  allowed  Ellen  to  be  introduced  to 
her." 

"  How  handsome  she  is  ! "  said  Ellen,  in  rather  an  awe-struck 
voice,  knowing  that  there  was  some  mystery  about  her  into 
which  it  was  better  not  to  inquire. 
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"  How  ill  she  looks ! "  said  kind  May  Seyton,  with  tears  in 
her  eyes. 

"  Mamma,  dear,  when  may  I  go  and  see  her  ?  "  asked  Little 
May.    "  May  I  go  to-morrow  morning  ?   Will  you  take  me  ?" 

"  Papa  says  I  mustn't,"  answered  the  wise  mamma,  in  that 
submissive  victim -tone  which  is  natural  to  spoilt  children  on 
the  few  and  rare  occasions  on  which  they  are  opposed  by  their 
spoilers.  Colonel  Seyton  felt  that  he  was  in  disgrace,  and  de- 
voted the  whole  evening  to  making  his  peace,  but  for  once  he 
kept  to  his  determination. 

Lucia  was  struck  with  the  coldness  and  hurry  of  her  friends. 
"  They  did  not  even  stop  to  say  they  would  call,  or  to  tell  us 
their  address ! "  cried  she.    "  Was  it  not  very  strange  ?  " 

"  I  think,"  said  Jane,  "  they  seemed  to  wish  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  us." 

"  But  why  should  that  be  ?  They  seemed  to  be  really  fond  of 

us ! " 

"  Don't  you  think  yourself  that  it  looked  like  an  intentional 
avoidance?" 

"  But  you  know  it  could  not  be  intentional,"  said  poor  Lucia. 
Jane  was  silent. 

During  the  walk,  and  after  returning  home,  Lucia  more  than 
once  reverted  to  the  subject,  and  Jane  encountered  her  in  the 
same  manner.  At  last  came  the  natural  inevitable  question — 
"  But  do  you  know  any  reason  why  they  should  not  wish  to  be 
friendly  with  us  ?  "    And  then  Jane  told  her. 

Jane  Derwent  was  in  some  respects  rather  a  hard  woman. 
Moral  cowardice  was  perhaps  the  sin  which  of  all  others  she 
thought  the  most  mischievous,  and  which  she  was  the  most  de- 
sirous to  escape.  If  she  had  made  up  her  mind  that  a  thing 
must  be  done  sooner  or  later,  she  wished  to  do  it  at  once  and  get 
it  over.  And  she  was  quite  in  the  habit  of  making  up  her  mind 
that  disagreeable  things  must  be  done.  But  she  was  really  kind- 
hearted,  and  her  sympathy  with  Lucia  was  deep  and  strong. 
She  did  not  say  a  word  more  than  she  thought  she  was  obliged 
to  say,  and  she  said  it  as  gently  as  possible. 

It  was  very  difficult  to  make  Lucia  understand.  She  was 
puzzled,  surprised,  indignant;  but  at  first  it  did  not  seem  to 
make  her  unhappy.  She  scarcely  perceived  what  was  meant  by 
the  cloud  that  was  upon  her.  In  fact,  the  cloud  without  was  so 
much  less  than  the  darkness  within,  that  it  hardly  affected  her. 
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Gradually,  however,  the  real  import  of  what  was  said  became 
clear  to  her,  and  she  received  this  new  wound  and  covered  it 
like  the  others.  It  did  not,  however,  in  the  slightest  degree 
produce  the  effect  which  had  been  anticipated.  She  showed  not 
one  single  symptom  of  submission.  She  could  not  comprehend 
how  any  sort  of  submission  should  be  proposed  to  her.  If  the 
law  did  not  call  her  a  wife,  this  was  merely  the  result  of  a  mis- 
take. But  she  could  not  say  that  the  mistake  should  be  set  right 
when  Marco  returned,  for  in  her  heart  she  believed  that  he  was 
dead,  and  this  was  the  real  agony.  She  was  a  widow  for  the 
rest  of  her  life  ;  she  hoped  it  was  but  for  a  little  while ;  what 
did  it  matter  to  her  what  others  thought  of  her  ?  Nevertheless 
the  wound  did  bleed  inwardly,  for  pride  and  modesty  lie  very 
deep  in  a  true  woman's  nature,  and  when  they  are  touched,  she 
■suffers  whether  she  owns  it  or  not. 

Ai  If  Mrs.  Feversham  calls/'  said  Lucia — the  clergyman  had 
talked  of  bringing  his  wife — "  remember  that  I  do  not  wish  to 
*ee  her." 

"  Why  not  ?  "  asked  Jane  ;  "  I  thought  you  wished — " 
Lucia  stood  up  trembling  in  limbs  and  voice.  "  I  want  you  all 
to  understand,"  said  she,  "  that  I  am  not  in  the  least  ashamed 
of  anything  that  Marco  has  done,  but  if  there  are  any  people  in 
the  world  who  do  not  wish  to  know  me  because  I  belong  to 
Marco,  I  do  not  wish  to  know  them."  And  then  she  burst  into 
tears. 

It  was  the. first  time  that  she  had  mentioned  his  name  for 
several  weeks,  and  from  the  way  in  which  she  mentioned  it  the 
Derwents  understood  how  entirely  they  had  been  mistaken  in 
supposing  that  her  faith  in  him  had  failed ;  or,  as  they  would 
have  expressed  it,  that  she  was  beginning  to  open  her  eyes. 
There  was  something  infectious  in  her  absolute  confidence,  and 
when  she  left  the  room,  father  and  daughters  all  felt  for  the 
moment  as  if  they  had  been  wronging  him. 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Derwent,  as  he  looked  at  his  newspaper, 
"  these  fellows  have  been  doing  their  work  pretty  thoroughly  in 
Sicily  and  Naples,  and  if  Kossetti  is  really  half  what  that  poor 
girl  thinks  him,  he  will  come  back  to  speak  for  himself." 

"  He  may  be  killed  ! "  said  Emma. 
' "  He  may  come  back  too  late ! "  said  Jane. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

THE  END. 

It  was  exactly  three  weeks  since  the  memorable  morning  on 
which  Mr.  Langley  burned  the  letters.  Two  or  three  days  after 
that  event  he  received  a  note  from  Jane  which  gave  a  very  sad 
description  of  Lucia's  state,  both  in  body  and  mind.  He  replied 
by  desiring  that  she  might  have  medical  attendance,  and  that 
everything  possible  should  be  done  to  soothe  and  to  cheer  her. 
"  Depend  upon  it,"  wrote  he,  "  the  worst  is  now  over.  She 
knows  the  truth.  A  little  time  must  be  allowed  her  to  familiarise 
herself  with  it.  And  then  she  will  begin  to  recover.  And  her 
heart  will  naturally  warm  towards  those  who  are  willing  to  re- 
ceive and  to  love  her  without  any  reference  to  the  unhappy 
position  in  which  her  own  rashness  has  placed  her.  It  is  well 
that  she  should  know  that  there  are  such  persons.  My  partner, 
Mr.  Dennis,  and  his  sister,  two  thoroughly  kind  people,  of  refine- 
ment and  education,  are  well  acquainted  with  Maude's  history, 
and  feel  for  her  nothing  but  sympathy  and  compassion.  They 
are  anxious  to  be  allowed  to  take  her  with  them  on  a  little  tour 
which  they  propose  making  in  Germany  this  autumn.  I  think 
the  change  of  scene  and  of  companionship  likely  to  be  most 
beneficial  to  her.  I  enclose  a  letter  for  her  from  Miss  Dennis, 
which  speaks  for  itself,  and  which  will,  I  think,  touch  and  please 
her.  I  am  very  sanguine  about  this  little  scheme.  And  I  feel 
confident  that  the  worst  is  over  for  my  poor  girl,  and  that  from 
this  time  forward  she  will  begin  to  rally." 

The  theory  was  a  very  good  one,  but  the  facts  were  not  exactly 
in  accordance  with  it,  and  it  was  one  of  those  cases  in  which  it 
was  undoubtedly  so  much  the  worse  for  the  facts. 

Since  this  letter  Mr.  Langley  had  had  no  communication  with 
the  Derwents.  He  had  been  obliged  to  leave  London  for  a  few 
days  on  business.  The  firm  was  not  quite  in  a  satisfactory  state. 
Two  or  three  untoward  events  had  lately  occurred,  and  Mr. 
Langley  was  by  no  means  easy  in  his  mind.  For  the  first  time 
it  occurred  to  him  that  there  was  a  possibility  of  his  not  tiding 
over  the  time  which  must  pass  before  Lucia's  coming  of  age 
would  enable  him  to  touch  the  principal  of  her  fortune.  Sleep- 
less nights,  hard  calculations,  rapid  journeys,  and  anxious 
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thoughts  had  tried  him  a  good  deal ;  and  more  than  once  a 
certain  sharp  pain  in  the  chest,  the  very  existence  of  which  he 
would  fain  have  ignored,  startled  him,  drawing  the  colour  out 
of  his  lips  and  the  light  out  of  his  eyes,  and  warning  him  that  the 
unpleasant  task  of  asking  a  doctor  "  what  it  meant,"  could  not 
be  very  much  longer  deferred.  He  and  Mr.  Dennis  came  at 
last  to  a  tolerably  satisfactory  agreement  about  their  money 
difficulties.  They  had  the  power,  as  trustees,  of  taking  a  good 
many  large  sums  of  money  belonging  to  other  people  which 
they  had  no  right  to  take,  and  they  determined  to  take  them. 
It  was  the  old  story.  It  was  all  to  be  replaced  when  Lucia  came 
of  age.  No  fraud  was  intended,  and  they  were  not  in  the  teast 
ashamed  of  what  they  had  done,  though  they  would  not  have  it 
known  for  the  world. 

Affairs  were  in  this  state  when  Mr.  Langley  once  more  walked 
down  to  Fareham  Street,  to  see  for  himself  how  Lucia  was,  and 
to  forward  this  scheme  of  a  tour  with  the  Dennises,  from  which 
he  hoped  so  much.  He  had  resolved  to  consider  that  the  ice  was 
broken  between  himself  and  Lucia  by  their  chance  encounter  in 
the  doorway  on  the  morning  on  which  he- burned  the  letters. 
He  would  no  longer  allow  her  to  seclude  herself  during  his  visits ; 
he  would  insist  upon  seeing  her ;  and,  following  out  the  theory 
about  her  which  he  had  projected  in  his  own  mind,  he  felt 
little  doubt  that  he  should  find  her  in  a  satisfactory  state  of 
progress. 

He  had  no  occasion  to  insist,  for  when  he  entered  the  draw- 
ing-room— having  been  delayed  two  or  three  minutes  in  the 
hall  by  the  servant,  who  told  him  that  she  was  ordered  to  admit 
no  visitors  till  she  had  ascertained  that  the  ladies  were  dis- 
engaged— he  found  Lucia  there. 

She  was  sitting  with  her  back  to  the  window,  so  that  in  the 
dusky  light  of  a  London  afternoon  he  could  not  tell  much  about 
the  expression  of  her  face.  She  did  not  rise  or  take  any  notice 
of  him  when  he  entered,  but  this  was  too  much  in  accordance 
witn  her  usual  ways  to  surprise  or  disturb  him.  He  looked  at 
her  curiously  and  a  little  anxiously.  She  was  certainly  altered ; 
these  weeks  had  done  their  work  upon  her.  She  was  paler  and 
thinneT ;  she  looked  altogether  shrunken.  Her  head  was  bent 
over  some  work  which  lay  in  her  lap,  and  she  did  not  lift  it.  He 
fancied  that  the  rise  and  fall  of  her  chest  was  a  little  too  quick 
to  be  quite  natural ;  but  she  was  probably  suppressing  agitation, 
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and  he  would  gjive  her  time  to  recover  herself.  Mr.  Derwent 
and  Jane  were  in  the  room,  and  he  addressed  himself  to  them. 
They  received  him  with  a  little  restraint  and  embarrassment  of 
manner ;  he  felt  that  they  were  uneasy  about  their  wayward 
inmate — doubtful  how  she  would  behave — afraid  of  his  resenting 
her  behaviour.  This  was  quite  what  might  be  expected,  and  his 
first  thought  was  to  set  them  at  their  ease. 

"  I  have  been  out  of  town,"  said  he,  "  or  you  would  have  seen 
me  here  before.  Your  note  made  me  a  little  anxious  about 
Maude,"  glancing  composedly  at  the  quiet  figure  in  the  window; 
"  but  I  am  glad  to  see  her  looking  better  than  I  expected.  A 
little  change  of  air  and  scene  will,  I  expect,  work  wonders." 

To  his  surprise  neither  Mr.  Derwent  nor  Jane  made  him  any 
answer  afc  all.  It  was  the  quiet  figure  in  the  window  that  an- 
swered him.  And  she  said,  in  an  unsteady  voice,  keeping  her 
eyes  still  fixed  upon  her  work — 

"  I  have  been  wishing  to  see  you,  father." 

She  had  never  called  him  "  father  "  before,  and  he  drew  the 
happiest  augury  from  the  word.  Her  manner,  her  voice,  her 
look,  all  seemed  strange  to  him,  and  unlike  herself.  Some  great 
change  had  evidently  taken  place.  Was  it  possible  that  Marco  was 
really  as  false  as  he  wished  and  believed  him  to  be,  and  that  she 
knew  it,  and  accepted  her  fate  ?  If  this  were  the  case,  he  inwardly 
avowed  that  nothing  should  be  wanting  to  induce  her  to  accept  the 
better  fate  which  he  was  preparing  for  her.  He  drew  his  chair 
nearer  to  her  and  answered  her  very  gently — 

"  That  is  good  news  for  me.  I  have  been  very  sorry  for 
you,  though  you  have  thought  me  so  hard.  I  hope  we  are 
going  to  understand  each  other  better." 

"  I  have  a  few  Questions  to  ask  you,"  said  Lucia,  in  the  same 
faint,  unnatural  voice. 

"  I  am  ready  to  answer  them,"  he  replied,  wondering  what 
was  coming.  For  a  little  while  nothing  came.  It  seemed  to 
be  very  difficult  to  frame  these  questions.  - 

"  I  want  to  hear  something  about  my  mother,"  said  Lucia  it 
last. 

Mr.  Langley  was  fairly  taken  by  surprise,  and  he  felt  that  he 
was  changing  countenance. 

"  Ah ! "  said  he,  "  that  is  a  painful  subject." 

"  Is  this  picture  like  her  ?"  He  would  have  turned  away  if 
he  could,  but  the  open  miniature  was  laid  before  him  on  the 
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table,  Mr.  Derwent  and  Jane  were  looking  at  him,  and  he  felt 
that  he  must  not  falter.  But  it  was  hard  for  *him.  He  had 
once,  if  only  for*  a  little  while,  been  in  love  with  this  woman. 
He  had  suffered,  much  at  her  hands ;  he  had  inflicted  much 
suffering  upon  her.  The  remembrance  of  her  was  dark  and 
bitter ;  there  was  nothing  in  it  that  he  wished  to  dwell  upon — 
not  the  brief  illusion — not,  assuredly,  the  long  awakening. 

It  was  a  beautiful  face  lying  before  him  now,  and  the  likeness 
to  Lucia  was  marvellous.  The  age  was  early  girlhood,  the 
costume  that  of  a  bride ;  she  had  been  painted  for  her  first 
husband. 

"  She  was  older  than  this  when  I  first  knew  her,"  said  Mr. 
Langley,  in  rather  a  husky  voice,  as  he  stooped  over  the 
portrait.  "  What  is  it  that  you  wish  to  ask  about  her  ?  "  added 
he,  hurriedly. 

"  I  heard  that  she  was  not  at  all  happy,"  answered  Lucia,  in 
an  agitated  voice.  "  Perhaps  it  was  her  own  fault,  but  still  it 
must  be  pain  to  you  to  remember  it.  Perhaps  you  are  sorry  for 
it.  You  can  get  rid  of  all  the  pain  and  the  sorrow  now.  You 
can  make  us  so  very  happy,  if  you  will."  She  clasped  her 
hands. 

What  did  it  mean  ?  Was  she  speaking  of  herself  and  Marco  ? 
There  was  something  about  her  so  strange,  so  unusual,  so  un- 
real, that  Mr.  Langley,  with  a  sudden  shudder,  thought  that  her 
mind  might' be  unsettled.  He  turned  to  the  Derwents  with  a 
look  of  inquiry  and  alarm.  They  encountered  him  with  the 
same  absolute  silence. 

"  I  want  to  love  you  if  you  will  let  me,"  continued  Lucia. 
"  I  know  that  I  ought.  Oh,  do  let  me !  We  care  so  little  about 
the  money,  we  will  let  you  keep  it  nearly  all ;  we  only  want  to 
make  friends — to  forget  all  that  has  happened." 

"  She  is  ill,  is  she  not?"  asked  Mr.  Langley,  in  an  anxious 
whisper. 

Still  the  same  silence  answered  him  from  all  but  Lucia,  who 
w€nt  on  with  growing  earnestness :  "  You  don't  know — you 
don't  understand — and  I  am  afraid  of  telling  you,  lest  I  should 
be  disappointed  for  ever.  Oh,  go  away  and  leave  me  alone 
with  him,  you  two  kind  friends,  and  then  I  will  tell  him  every- 
thing!" 

Mr.  Derwent  and  Jane  rose  to  comply  with  this  request. 
Mr.  Langley  made  an  attempt  to  detain  them.    "  Will  nobody 
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answer  me  ?"  tried  he,  impatiently;  "  what  is  the  matter  with 
her?" 

"  She  is  quite  well,"  said  Jane  Derwent,  slowly.  "  Look 
at  her." 

He  did  look  at  her.  Tears  were  breaking  from  her  eyes,  and 
she  hid  her  face  in  her  hands.  "It  seems  so  hard  that  he 
should  be  my  father  and  not  care  for  me,"  sobbed  she. 

At  that  moment  the  door  of  the  room  was  burst  open,  and  a 
new-comer  appeared,  rushing  in  as  if  he  had  an  enemy  at  his 
heels.  He  was  a  stranger  to  Mr.  Langley,  but  well  known  to 
the  other  occupants  of  the  room,  though  somewhat  changed  since 
they  saw  him  in  the  early  spring  of  the  yea^r.  Ifr  was  Giuseppe, 
taller,  browner,  thinner,  with  his  arm  in  a  sling,  and  a  manly 
look  upon  his  young  face,  now  sparkling  all  over  with  joy  and 
eagerness. 

"  He  is  come !  He  is  here  !"  shouted  Giuseppe.  "  Where** 
Lucia?" 

u  Up-stairs  watching,"  cried  Jane  Derwent.  "  Take  him  to 
her.    Thank  God!" 

The  girl  in  the  window  was  darting  forward,  but  she  checked 
herself.  "  Oh,  my  darling  Lucia!"  murmured  she.  "  She  shall 
meet  h:m  alone — take  him  to  her ! " 

Past  the  open  door  the  figure  of  Marco  flashed  up-stairs,  and 
another  figure  staggered  down  to  meet  him,  dropping  into  his 
arms  and  upon  his  breast  with  a  faint  cry  of  such  exquisite 
happiness,  that  to  hear  it  once  from  lips  we  love  might  make  up 
for  the  sufferings  of  a  lifetime. 

But  who,  then,  was  the  girl  in  the  window  ?  She  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  room  now,  with  the  light  full  on  her  face.  Shorter, 
slighter,  fairer,  younger  than  Lucia,  but  still  wonderfully  like 
her.    It  was  Lilia.  % 

Mr.  Langley  did  not  need  the  explanations  which  followed  to 
make  him  understand  his  fate.  For  a  moment  the  thought  of 
imposture  occurred  to  him,  but  he  felt  that  it  was  hopel|8S. 
The  truth  was  visible  before  him,  and  the  truth  destroyed  him. 
It  was  not  only  failure — it  was  not  only  ruin ;  it  "was  also  dis- 
grace. He  was  glad  to  slink  away  down-stairs,  scarcely  noticed 
in  the  tumult  of  delight  which  he  left  behind  him.  A  stranger 
who  was  standing  in  the  hall  opened  the  door  for  him. 

"  Are  you  going,  sir  ?"  said  he,  speaking  with  a  strong  foreign 
accent.    "  Your  daughter  will  be  sorry ;  she  hoped — " 
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"  Who?"  gasped  Mr.  Langley,  hardly  able  to  articulate. 

"  Ah,  true,  you  do  not  know  me.  I  have  the  honour  to  be 
the  husband  of  your  daughter.  We  were  married  six  months 
ago." 

Already  some  vague  notion  had  arisen  in  Mr.  Langley's  mind 
of  saving  himself  by  the  help  of  Lilia's  fortune.  It  only  needed 
the  announcement  of  her  marriage  to  complete  his  despair.  He 
passed  out  of  the  house  like  a  man  in  a  dream,  and  wandered 
aimlessly  into  the  middle  of  the  street,  till  he  was  dragged  from 
under  the  very  heads  of  the  horses  of  an  omnibus  at  full  speed, 
by  the  hand  of  the  stranger  who  had  given  him  such  unwelcome 
information. 

"  You  must  not  cross  the  street  so,  you  will  be  killed/'  said 
the  Italian. 

"  The  gentleman's  fainting,  sir,"  said  a  policeman  who  *tood 
near,    "  Shall  I  call  a  cab  ?" 

A  cab  was  called,  and  Mr.  Langley  was  helped  in.  He  did 
not  faint,  but  the  familiar  pain  was  upon  him,  and  it  had  come 
so  fiercely,  that  all  other  fears  were  lost  in  the  immediate  fear  of 
death.  •  He  ordered  the  coachman  to  drive  at  once  to  the  house 
of  a  celebrated  physician. 

"  You  have  had  a  shock,"  said  the  doctor,  after  examining 
And  questioning  him. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  patient. 

"  Take  care  you  don't  have  another,"  was  the  curt  rejoinder. 

Mr.  Langley  collected  all  his  force  to  inquire  the  nature  of  the 
danger  which  threatened  him,  and  the  doctor,  taking  him  to  be 
a  man  of  firmness  and  self-Gdntrol,  told  him  the  truth,  as  doctors 
sometimes  will  when  it  would  be  better  if  they  held  their  peace. 
He  might  live  many  years,  but  he  must  avoid  excitement,  sur- 
prise, distress,  alarm,  or  fatigue.  Any  one  of  these  might  kill 
him ;  and  it  would  kill  Sim  in  a  moment. 

Under  the  curse  of  this  sentence  he  did  live  many  years  in 
constant,  hourly,  torturing  fear  of  death.  He  never  went  to 
sleep  without  rousing  himself  forcibly  two  or  three  times  lest  the 
slumber  stealing  upon  him  might  prove  a  lethargy  from  which 
he  was  not  to  wake ;  he  never  awaked  in  the  morning  without 
a  spasm  and  a  start — without  a  kind  of  feverish  satisfaction  that 
he  had  at  least  begun  another  day.  If  he  felt  weary,  if  his 
appetite  failed,  if  his  head  ached  (and  it  ached  often),  he  said  to 
himself,  "  It  is  coming!"    And  sometimes  that  cruel  pain  came, 
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cleaving  hk  breast  asunder,  and  then  lie  said  to  himself,  "  It  k 
here ! "  The  terror  which  had  so  long  lurked  in  the  dark  places 
of  his  soul  had  come  out  into  the  daylight,  and  laid  fast  hold 
upon  him.  It  was  sheer,  blank,  helpless  terror,  and  the  thing 
which  he  dreaded  was  inevitable,  and  he  knew  that  delay  was 
not  escape.  In  this  way  he  lived  on  in  a  foreign  country,  with 
all  that  he  was  able  to  save  out  of  the  wreck  of  his  fortunes, 
under  a  feigned  name.  The  vengeance  was  complete.  Let  us 
hope  that  there  was  repentance  before  the  end. 

Marco  had  hoped,  but  he  had  not  been  sure,  that  Lilia  still 
lived.  The  persons  who  had  charge  of  her  when  Mr.  Langley 
carried  Lucia  away  had  been  obliged  to  fly  and  hide  themselves 
for  political  reasons.  Marco  had  obtained  some  particulars 
which  convinced  him  that  the  sick  girl,  whose  death  was  hourly 
expected  when  Mr.  Langley  saw  her,  had  rallied  a  little,  and 
had  accompanied  them  in  their  flight.  But  lie  had  not  dared  to 
awaken  Lucia's  hopes  by  telling  her  thk.  He  knew  only  the 
fact  that  a  man  who  received  the  fugitives  in  the  mountain 
village,  where  they  took  refuge  after  their  first  day's  journey, 
stated  positively  that  they  brought  with  them  a  young  girl,  very 
ill,  apparently  dying.  It  would  have  been  cruel  to  torture 
Lucia  with  anxiety  by  giving  her  this  fragment  of  a  clue,  before 
he  had  obtained  the  means  of  following  it  out.  Soon  after  he 
joined  the  patriot  army  in  Sicily  the  way  opened  before  him. 
The  young  soldier  who  had  married  Lilia — he  was  a  Lombard, 
and  served  under  Medici — caught  Marco's  name,  and  imme- 
diately introduced  himself.  The  dkcovery  was  a  triumph. 
There  could  be  no  scruple  about  making  use  of  it,  as  Lilia  was 
safe  in  her  husband's  care,  and  could  not  be  forced  into  poor 
Lucia's  place.  Marco  wrote  home  at  once  ;  but,  as  we  know, 
the  letter  was  burned  unread. 

Lilia  and  her  husband,  escorted  by  Giuseppe,  who  was  now  a 
gallant  cacciatore  delle  Alpi,  wounded  at  Calatafimi,  started  for 
England  the  moment  the  campaign  was  over.  Military  duty 
detained  Marco  one  week  later.  His  three  ambassadors,  how- 
ever, found  it  an  easy  task  to  convince  the  Derwents.  No  one 
could  see  the  sisters  together  and  doubt  for  a  moment  which 
was  the  elder  of  the  two.  Besides,  Lilia's  recollection  tallied 
with  Lucia's,  and  their  joint  evidence  was  unanswerable.  Jane 
Derwent  had  simply  to  accept  as  final  incontrovertible  truth  the 
history  which  Lucia  had  presented  to  her  from  the  beginning, 
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and  which  she  had  been  alternately  accepting  and  rejecting  ever 
since.  Of  course,  there  were  some  minor  points  which  still 
required  elucidation,  and  the  house,  as  Mr.  Derwent  observed, 
was  full  of  questions  and  answers  all  day  long.  Among  Mr. 
Langley's  offences,  perhaps,  there  was  not  one  which  rankled  so 
deeply  in  Jane's  mind,  which  so  utterly  irritated  and  disgusted 
her,  as  the  skilful  manner  in  which  he  had  contrived  to  make 
her  believe  that  "  Maude "  was  too  susceptible,  and  that  her 
manners  were  wanting  in  womanly  dignity  and  modesty.  Jane 
could  have  forgiven  him  anything  more  easily  than  his  sudden 
fable  about  the  pianoforte  tuner.  It  had  exactly  answered  its 
purpose,  but  it  seemed  to  Jane  that  she  had  committed  a  small 
irreparable  wrong  against  Lucia  by  taking  so  false  a  view  of  her 
for  so  many  weeks.  Mr.  Langley  knew  well  that  nothing  would 
make  a  woman  of  Jane's  age  and  character  so  vigilant  and  so 
distrustful  as  a  hint  of  this  kind ;  and  if  he  had  been  likely  to 
trouble  himself  by  any  question  as  to  its  truth  or  falsehood,  he 
would  have  quieted  his  conscience  in  a  moment  by  a  theory 
which  he  shared  in  common  with  men  of  better  principles  than 
himself — namely,  that  "  all  girls  were  ready  for  mischief  if  they 
had  the  opportunity."  The  particular  example  was  suggested 
to  him  by  the  sight  of  a  vulgar,  flashy,  impudent-looking  fellow 
standing  on  the  platform  ;  and  it  was  needed  in  order  to  account 
for  Lucia's  violent  agitation,  which  was  in  reality  attributable  to 
a  very  different  cause.  A  letter  which  she  had  written  to 
Marco  had  been  discovered  and  intercepted  that  very  morning, 
and  the  poor  girl,  not  yet  familiar  with  her  lover's  determina- 
tion and  skill,  nor  with  the  powers  of  the  ubiquitous  Giuseppe, 
believed  that  she  was  being  carried  into  hopeless  obscurity, 
and  that  she  could  be  neither  traced  nor  rescued. 

Lilia,  who  was  very  soft-hearted,  sentimental,  and  credulous 
(a  good  little  woman,  too),  could  not  bear  to  be  persuaded  that 
her  father's  heart  was  not  to  be  reached,  and  she  easily  obtained 
permission  to  try  her  sanguine  experiment  upon  him,  though  no 
one  except  herself  had  a  hope  that  it  could  succeed.  Whether 
the  offer  which  she  made  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  to  give  up 
her  own  fortune  and  Lucia's,  would  have  been  endorsed  by  the 
two  husbands,  we  will  not  presume  to  decide  ;  and  we  leave  in 
the  like  obscurity  the  question  whether  a  repentance  so  pur- 
chased would  have  been  worth  its  price.  At  one  time  it  seemed 
improbable  that  any  part  of  the  inheritance  of  the  sisters  could 
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be  recovered,  after  the  house  of  Langley  and  Dennis  had  broken 
down.  But  matters  improved  in  the  end,  and  Jane  was  able  to 
avail  herself  without  scruple  of  Lucia's  generosity  (Lucia  callec 
it  gratitude),  and  to  go,  full  of  joy,  energy,  and  aspiration,  to 
that  atelier  in  Florence,  where  she  is  now  regularly  qualifying 
herself  for  the  profession  of  her  choice,  and  where  the  southern 
air  has  so  softened  and  enervated  Mr.  Derwent  that  he  has  more 
than  once  been  heard  to  accept  a  suggestion.  Some  people, 
however,  attribute  his  compliances  to  his  imperfect  knowledge 
of  Italian,  and  think  that  when  he  says  "  si "  he  believes  that  it 
means  "  if;"  so  that  he  can  only  be  supposed  to  be  in  a  state  of 
questioning  and  conditional  acquiescence.  Emma,  we  must  not 
forget  to  say,  was  happily  married  before  her  father  and  sister 
left  England. 

Happiness  is  a  strong  medicine,  and  Lucia's  one  week  of 
joyful  expectation  went  far  towards  repairing  the  injuries  which 
her  months  of  suffering  had  inflicted.  But  there  was  better 
reparation  in  store.  Not  a  paleness  had  flitted  across  her  cheek, 
not  a  tear  had  fallen  from  her  eyes,  which  Marco  did  not  count 
and  register  as  a  debt  which  it  was  now  his  joyful  business  to 
pay.  To  one  who  has  been  through  the  furnace,  it  must  seem 
strange  to  be  guarded  lest  the  winds  of  heaven  should  visit  her 
face  too  roughly.    But  this  guardianship  is  Lucia's  life  now. 
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Part  1.— BEFORE  THE  WEDDING. 


CHAPTER  I. 

NOT  WITHOUT  THORNS. 

The  train  stopped  at  the  little  station  of  Kirkham,  and  a  young 
man,  reclining  luxuriously  in  the  corner  of  a  first-class  carriage, 
which  he  had  all  to  himself,  leaned  forward  to  obtain  a  momen- 
tary glimpse  of  the  fine  old  church  tower.  He  drew  back 
almost  immediately,  dismayed  at  the  appearance  of  an  ominous 
group  on  the  platform,  which  threatened  an  approaching  invasion 
of  his  beloved  solitude.  He  was  really  to  be  pitied.  He  was 
occupying  three  places — one  with  his  head,  one  with  his  feet, 
and  one  with  hie  umbrella  and  hat-box.  On  his  knees  lay 
the  last  Blackwood,  the  paper-knife  still  between  the  pages 
of  "  What  will  he  do  with  it?"  and  he  was  thinking  tenderly 
of  the  cigar  wherewith  he  intended  to  solace  himself  so  soon 
as  the  train  should  be  fairly  off  again  for  a  stage  of  thirty 
minutes,  during  which  he  might  finish  it  without  fear  of  detec- 
tion. Trouble  seems  only  natural  when  it  comes  upon  those 
who  are  already  afflicted ;  but  when  it  attacks  a  man  who  is 
thoroughly  comfortable,  and  who  is  meditating  a  small  addition 
to  his  enjoyment,  it  is  the  most  inconceivable  and  unpardonable 
thing  on  earth. 

But  his  doom  was  sealed.  The  carriage  door  was  thrown 
open,  and  our  friend,  with  a  sigh,  put  his  feet  upon  the  floor, 
and  his  cigar-case  into  his  pocket,  and  held  up  his  book  as  a 
shield  against  all  comers ;  for  he  was  an  Englishman,  and  the 
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natural  attitude  of  his  mind  towards  unknown  fellow-creatures 
was  defiance — till  they  should  have  proved  themselves  worthy 
of  something  hetter. 

There  entered — first  an  elderly  gentleman,  the  fussiness  of 
whose  demeanour  was  so  portly  and  deliberate  that  it  almost 
amounted  to  dignity  ;  secondly,  an  elderly  lady,  pale,  expres- 
sionless, and  refined;  thirdly,  a  young  girl  in  a  close  straw 
bonnet  and  a  thick  blue  veil ;  fourthly,  a  great,  heavy,  thick- 
featured  schoolboy  of  fourteen ;  fifthly,  the  same,  one  size 
smaller ;  sixthly,  a  nice  little  girl  of  eleven,  crying  violently ; 
seventhly  and  eighthly,  the  same,  gradually  diminishing  in 
size,  and  increasing  in  demonstration  of  woe  ;  ninthly — "What 
is  to  become  of  us  all  ?"  thought  the  traveller  as  he  looked 
down  the  long  perspective — "  And  they  have  all  got  parcels !  " 

"  My  dears,"  said  the  lady,  mildly,  addressing  the  crowd  on 
the  doorstep,  "you  need  not  all  come  in." 

"  Thank  Heaven  for  that ! "  thought  the  first  occupant, 
regarding  the  family  party  with  a  kind  of  lazy  curiosity,  and 
wondering  which  members  of  it  were  to  be  excluded,  and 
whether  they  were  to  be  stowed  away  on  the  top  of  the  carriage, 
among  the  luggage. 

There  ensued  a  vast  amount  of  settling,  which,  as  it  involved 
the  arrangement  of  nine  parcels  by  the  lady,  and  the  subsequent 
alteration  of  every  particular  of  that  arrangement  by  the 
gentleman,  occupied  some  time.  All  the  while  a  low  murmur 
of  discussion  between  the  heads  of  the  family  went  on  uninter- 
ruptedly, and  by  degrees  the  observer — let  us  give  him  his 
name  at  once — Lionel  Brandon,  began  dimly  to  perceive  that 
the  young  lady  in  the  blue  veil  was  the  only  member  of  the 
family  who  was  going  to  travel,  and  that  all  the  rest  were  there 
to  facilitate  and  encourage  her  departure.  He  also  began  to 
detect  that  there  was  some  difficulty  in  the  way,  and  it  soon 
became  unmistakably  evident  that  the  difficulty  was  connected 
with  himself.  Indeed,  the  side -glances  directed  at  him  from 
time  to  time  by  the  gentleman  were  so  full  of  dissatisfaction, 
and  the  tones  of  the  lady's  voice  were  so  increasingly  melan- 
choly, that  he  could  hardly  keep  from  apologising. 

"  Guard  ! "  said  the  elderly  gentleman  at  last,  in  the  tone  of 
a  man  who  has  quite  made  up  his  mind. 

That  official  paused  on  the  wing  for  a  moment,  evidently 
panting  to  take  flight  again. 
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"  Are  you  quite  sure  there  is  no  other  vacant  place  ?  " 

"  Well,  sir,  you've  looked  thro'  'em  all  once,  and  you  can 
look  thro'  'em  all  once  more,  if  you're  agreeable — there's  just 
time." 

"  Brandon  with  some  amusement  saw  the  elderly  gentleman 
set  off  upon  his  tour  of  inspection,  as  recommended.  He  came 
back  in  a  desperate  hurry,  having  discovered  a  disengaged  seat, 
and  fallen  flat  upon  his  back  by  the  violence  of  the  effort  with 
which  he  pulled  open  the  stiff  carriage  door.  The  young  lady 
and  her  nine  parcels  were  extricated  with  some  difficulty ;  but 
she  had  scarcely  reached  her  destination,  with  all  her  juvenile 
attendants  clustering  and  clinging  about  her,  when  her  father 
found  out  that  he  had  brought  her  to  a  second-class  carriage 
by  mistake.  There  was  barely  time  to  hustle  her  in  upon 
Brandon  again  before  the  train  started.  She  herself  seemed  to 
be  perfectly  helpless  and  quiescent,  and  Brandon,  who,  though 
a  little  surly,  was  a  thorough  gentleman  when  fairly  brought  to 
bay,  assisted  very  politely  in  gathering  up  the  parcels  and 
shawls. 

"  Remember,  my  dear — Shelburne — the  next  station  ;  you 
had  better  show  yourself  at  the  window." 

"  Yes,  papa,"  in  a  plaintive  voice ;  and  the  train  started. 

"  So  she  is  only  going  to  the  next  station,"  thought  Brandon, 
as  he  settled  himself  in  his  corner  again,  and  took  a  rapid 
survey  of  his  new  companion,  who  had  thrown  up  her  veil  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  that  last  seal  upon  the  ceremony  of 
good-bye  which  it  is  unlawful  to  administer  in  public  to  any 
but  juvenile  recipients.  It  was  a  rosy  face  of  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen at  the  utmost,  with  small  regular  features,  nut-brown  hair, 
clear  blue  eyes,  and  an  expression  of  such  preternatural  prim- 
ness and  propriety,  that  if  there  had  not  also  been  a  more  than 
ordinary  amount  of  beauty,  nobody  would  have  ventured  to  stay 
in  the  same  room  with  it.  The  furtive  glance,  which  from  the 
farthest  corner  of  her  eye  she  bestowed  for  the  thousandth  part 
of  a  second  upon  Brandon,  had  no  latent  encouragement  in  it 
— it  expressed  pure  fear,  as  of  some  unknown  wild  beast.  There 
was  an  indescribable  air  of  refined  rusticity  about  her  whole 
appearance — you  could  have  sworn  that  her  home  was  in  the 
country,  and  that  she  was  leaving  it  for  the  first  time.  She 
began  to  read,  but  not  in  peace — her  very  shoulders  were  shy, 
and  betrayed  an  uneasy  quivering  consciousness  of  her  com- 
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panion's  presence.  Her  book  was  Mrs.  Ellis's  Women  of 
England. 

Brandon  felt  so  sorely  tempted  to  tell  her  without  the  slightest 
preface  or  circumlocution  that  he  was  a  Mahometan,  or  to  ask 
her  whether  she  was  reading  Don  Juan,  that  it  really  was  very 
creditable  to  him  that  he  did  nothing  worse  than  asking  her 
whether  she  objected  to  his  opening  the  window.  Even  that 
startled  her  very  much.  She  looked  so  exceedingly  pretty, 
however,  as  she  turned  her  head  to  murmur  her  inarticulate 
answer,  that  he  was  quite  determined  to  follow  up  the  conver- 
sation. He  was  not  at  all  used  to  do  what  he  disliked,  or  to 
abstain  from  doing  what  he  liked,  but  he  did  find  his  present 
enterprise  uncommonly  difficult.  A  mistake  on  her  part — the 
train  paused  to  be  shunted,  and  she  thought  they  were  at  Shel- 
burne — helped  him  greatly.  In  the  course  of  the  little  expla- 
nation which  followed,  he  contrived  to  elicit  the  fact  that  she 
was  not  going  to  remain  at  Shelburne,  but  that  she  expected  to 
be  joined  there  by  a  certain  Mr.  Gardiner,  a  friend  of  her 
father's,  who  had  undertaken  to  be  her  escort  on  the  journey, 
and  whom  some  unforeseen  circumstance  had  prevented  from 
meeting  her  at  Kirkham.  Brandon's  feelings  underwent  a  great 
change  at  this  discovery.  What  might  have  been  very  amusing 
for  half  an  hour  would  be  rather  a  bore  for  a  whole  day ;  and 
he  began  to  doubt  whether  he  should  be  quite  so  urgent  in  his 
endeavours  to  improve  acquaintance  with  his  fellow-traveller. 
Suddenly  a  thought  struck  him,  "  Is  it  Mr.  Gardiner  of  Tynely 
Court?"  asked  he. 

"  Yes,"  in  a  small,  reluctant,  chirping  voice. 

"  I  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  him  very  well,"  said  Bran- 
don. "  I  had  forgotten  that  his  place  was  in  this  county.  I 
met  him  in  Italy." 

The  least  possible  movement  of  the  brown  eyelashes  seemed 
to  denote  that  there  was  a  little  human  feeling  about  Italy,  and 
that  it  asserted  itself  in  the  presence  of  one  who  was  able  to 
speak  of  having  been  in  that  land  of  enchantment  with  an 
irritating  familiarity,  as  though  he  were  talking  of  Twickenham. 

"I  made  his  acquaintance  at  Genoa,"  continued  Brandon, 
following  it  up.   "  You  were  never  at  Genoa  ?" 

"  I ? — oh  no!" 

"  Perhaps  you  were  never  out  of  England  ?  Should  you  like 
to  travel  ?" 
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It  was  a  bold  stroke,  and  she'.had  no  resource  but  to  give  a 
direct  answer  involving  something  like  a  sentiment,  instead  of 
the  invariable  yes  and  no.  She  blushed  violently,  and  replied, 
writhing,  and  clasping  her  hands  as  they  lay  upon  her  knee — 

"  I  don't  quite  know." 

"  Perhaps  you  could  not  tell  till  you  had  tried  a  little.  Per- 
haps you  have  not  often  left  Kirkham  ?  Kirkham  is  very  pretty, 
I  think?"  (interrogatively). 

"I  think  it  extremely  beautiful,"  with  a  slight  accent  of 
indignation.  [ 

"  I  have  only  passed  through  it."  (This  was  said  apologeti- 
cally, though  we  may  as  well  observe  that  Kirkham  was  the 
tamest  of  English  villages,  with  no  beauty  higher  than  that 
supplied  by  fields  and  hedgerows,  and  one  moderate  slope  which 
the  inhabitants  called  "  the  hill,"  and  which  the  present  inha- 
bitant believed  in  her  heart  to  be  a  fair  specimen  of  mountain 
scenery.)    "  Have  you  a  great  many  nice  walks  ?" 

"  We  have  seventeen  different  walks — all  quite  different — 
only  in  two  of  them  you  must  come  back  the  same  way ;  and 
Davis  will  not  always  let  you  go  through  his  farm-yard,  which 
would  make  it  sixteen ;  only,  if  you  have  the  key  of  the  Hall 
garden,  that  is  quite  a  walk  in  itself ;  so  that  would  make  it 
eighteen." 

He  listened  with  the  deepest  interest.  "  How  cross  of  Davis !" 
said  he. 

"  No ;  I  don't  think  he  exactly  means  to  be  cross,  but  he  has 
a  great  deal  to  worry  him,  and  he  has  not  good  health." 
"  I  am  sorry  for  that." 

"  Mrs.  Davis  is  very  good-natured,  and  always  lets  us  pass." 
"  That  is  very  nice.    Has  she  good  health  ?" 
"  Yes,  I  believe  so." 

"And  what  amusements  have  you  at  Kirkham,  when  you 
are  not  walking  ?    Is  there  much  society  ?" 

"  There  are  a  great  many  different  amusements."  ("  I 
wonder  if  she  has  counted  them,"  thought  Brandon.)  "  There 
are  the  schools.    Do  you  like  teaching  in  school  ?"  i 

"  I  am  sure  I  should  like  it  very  much  if  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity." 

"  I  am  sure  you  would !"  (heartily).  "  There  are  two  school- 
feasts  every  year — one  at  the  Rectory,  and  one  at  our  house; 
and  there  is  a  morning -party  at  the  Rectory  once  a  month  for 
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the  district  visitors,  and  we  always  go ;  and  there  are  a  few  tea- 
parties  ;  and  sometimes  we  go  out  in  a  boat,  but  I  do  not  like 
that,  because  I  am  afraid  on  the  water." 

"  I  suppose  you  have  a  great  deal  of  time  for  reading.  Are 
you  very  fond  of  it?" 

"  I  like  easy  books,  and  I  am  very  fond  of  poetry  and  stories." 

"  Oome,"  thought  Brandon,  "  here  is  an  opening  at  last !  I 
wonder  what  poetry  she  is  allowed  to  read.  I  must  be  very 
careful.'*  "  I  suppose  you  are  learned  in  Scott, — do  you  delight 
in  '  The  Lady  of  the  Lake'  ?" 

"  I  never  read  it.    I  did  not  know  that  Sir  Walter  Scott 

wrote  verses.  I  thought  he  wrote  novels."  She  pronounced 

the  word  with  some  hesitation,  as  if  not  quite  sure  that  it  was 
proper. 

"  I  think  he  was  guilty  of  some  such  enormity,"  sighed  Bran- 
don. "  We  won't  remember  it  against  him  now  he  is  gone. 
But  who  is  your  favourite  poet,  then  ?  You  have  read  Mrs. 
Hemans,  of  course  ?" 

"  No ;  papa  said  that  was  too  sentimental." 
;   "  Campbell,  then  ?" 
;   "No;  I  believe  that  is  too  difficult." 
:  "Southey?" 

"  I  have  read  Madoc's  Voyage,  and  I  do  like  it  so  very 
much  !  I  was  allowed  to  read  that  piece,  because  it  is  just  like 
Columbus's  voyage.  But  papa  thinks  a  great  deal  of  that  sort 
of  poetry  is  waste  of  time." 

Brandon  was  gradually  constructing  a  secret  image  of  "  papa," 
which  might  not  have  flattered  him  if  he  could  have  seen  it. 
"  What  kind  of  poetry  does  your  father  approve  of  ?  "  asked  he, 
demurely. 

"He  likes  Gray's  Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard  better 
than  anything ;  and  I  have  read  Heber's  hymns,  and  Cowper's 
minor  poems,  and  the  Casket,  and  the  Oarcanet,  and  Gems 
from  American  Poets,  and  the  Wreath,  and  the  Bouquet,  and 
two  of  the  Hebrew  melodies.  I  like  those  two  better  than  any- 
thing I  ever  read.  They  are  '  The  Assyrian  came  down,'  and 
'  The  king  was  on  his  throne.'  Don't  you  like  1  The  Assyrian 
came  down 1  ?  " 

"  Indeed  I  do  ;  it  ought  to  be  recited.  It  is  like  music — to 
be  heard,  not  read." 

"  Papa  reads  it  aloud  to  us  very  often.    We  have  poetry  for 
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half  an  hour  every  Thursday  evening  ;  and  when  we  have  come 
to  the  end  of  our  poetry,  we  begin  over  again.  We  have  '  The 
Assyrian  came  down '  four  times  in  every  year.  But  I  like  best 
reading  it  to  myself." 

"  I  don't  wonder  at  that.  And  why  do  you  like  it  better  than 
any  other  poem  ?  "% 

"  I  don't  think  I  know,"  replied  she,  looking  rather  puzzled. 
"  It  is  not  hard  at  all,  and  I  can  see  it ;  but  I  don't  see  other 
poetry — I  only  think  about  it.  And  then,  I  know  '  The  Assy- 
rian came  down'  is  not  waste  of  time,  because  it  is  all  true,  and 
out  of  the  Bible.  It  was  written  by  Lord  Byron.  I  wish  he 
had  written  something  more." 

"  He  did  write  a  few  other  things,"  said  Brandon. 

"  Did  he,  really  ?  And  were  they  like  that  ?  Were  they  out 
of  the  Bible?" 

"  Not  exactly,  I  am  afraid.  You  would  not  like  the  rest  of 
his  poetry." 

"  Why  not  ?  is  it  very  difficult  ?" 

"  Not  half  so  difficult  as  talking  to  you,"  thought  Brandon. 
He  felt  that  he  was  rather  getting  into  a  scrape,  as  he  answered, 
"  Lord  Byron  was  not  what  is  called  a  good  man — that  is  to 
say,  he  was  not — he  did  not  exactly  believe  in  religion — he  " 

Her  blank  look  of  sorrowful  amazement  fairly  stopped  his 
mouth.  She  looked  as  if  some  great  treasure  was  snatched 
away  from  her,  and  she  could  hardly  believe  it  was  gone.  "  Not 
good — not  believe ! "  murmured  she,  slowly.  "  And  he  wrote 
that !  Oh,  how  can  it  be  ?  "Oh,  how  I  wish  I  did  not 
know  it!" 

"  I  am  sure  I  wish  I  had  not  told  you ! "  cried  Brandon, 
startled  into  a  considerable  amount  of  sympathy.  "  But  you 
know  it  makes  no  difference  in  his  poetry." 

"  It  does  not  change  the  words.'1  said  she  ;  "  but  it  somehow 
changes  the  whole.  Oh,  I  am  so  sorry  !  I  shall  never  read  it 
again !    I  wonder  at  papa  ! " 

He  was  quite  disturbed,  for  he  thought  she  looked  as  if  she 
was  going  to  cry,  and  there  was  a  quiet  determination  in  her 
voice,  which  showed  that  she  had  really  given  up  one  of  her 
greatest  pleasures  for  ever.  Brandon  felt  so  guilty.  Her  mind 
seemed  to  him  like  earth  which  has  been  pressed  down  under 
great  flagstones,  and  yet  has  contrived  to  thrust  upward  through 
the  crevices  one  tiny  fern-leaf,  green,  brave,  and  vigorous,  and 
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highly  to  he  respected  for  the  energy  with  which  it  grows  under 
difficulties,  and  he  felt  as  though  his  unconscious  foot  had  care- 
lessly crushed  the  gallant  little  plant.  He  was  almost  afraid  to 
say  anything  more  to  her ;  and  at  this  moment  the  train  reached 
Shelburne,  and  Mr.  Gardiner,  having  recognised  his  fair  charge 
at  the  window,  entered  the  carriage. 

Mr.  Gardiner  was  an  elderly  man,  unexceptionable  in  dress 
and  address,  and  particularly  well  preserved  as  to  teeth  and 
whiskers.  He  greeted  his  young  lady  with  a  sort  of  bantering 
tenderness,  which  seemed  to  plunge  her  into  unfathomable 
depths  of  bashfulness.  She  was  much  grown  since  he  had  seen 
her  last — but  he  was  afraid  she  was  not  improved — eh  ?  She 
looked  vastly  more  mischievous  than  she  used  to  do,  and  he  was 
afraid  somebody  would  suffer  from  her  ere  long.  Not  any 
bodily  damage  perhaps — but  hearts,  you  know — hearts  are  deli- 
cate things ;  and  upon  his  honour  he  pitied  some  poor  fellow 
prodigiously.  There  was  a  great  deal  more  anger  than  shame 
in  her  blush  when  he  came  to  this  point,  and  Brandon  felt  sure 
that  she  was  mentally  classing  Mr.  Gardiner  with  Lord  Byron. 

Brandon  and  his  old  acquaintance  were  glad  to  meet  again, 
and  for  some  time  quite  monopolised  the  conversation. 

"  Where  are  you  bound  ?"  asked  the  elder  gentleman.  \ 
i  "  Why  I  am  going  into  Yorkshire  upon  a  very  interesting 
errand.  I  am  best-man  at  my  friend  Forester's  wedding  next 
week.    I  think  you  did  not  know  Forester  ?" 

"  Bless  my  soul ! "  cried  Mr.  Gardiner,  "  this  is  a  remarkable 
coincidence — a  very  remarkable  coincidence,  indeed.  I  am 
going  on  the  same  errand,  not  to  be  best-man  exactly,  but  to 
be  present  at  the  ceremony.  And  here  is  one  of  the  brides- 
maids. I  believe  you  have  introduced  yourself — this  is  Fores- 
ter's sister — one  of  the  second  family,  you  know.  I  have  known 
her  since  she  was  that  high,  and  used  to  sit  on  my  knee  and 
curl  my  whiskers  for  me.  I  never  saw  Forester  himself ;  you 
know  he  was  with  his  mother's  family  when  he  was  a  little 
fellow,  and  afterwards  at  Bonn,  till  he  got  his  commission.  I 
suppose  you  would  hardly  know  him  if  you  were  to  meet  him, 
though  he  is  your  half-brother,  Miss  Rose  ?  " 

"  We  have  his  portrait,"  said  the  young  lady.  "  I  have  not 
seen  him  since  I  was  six  years  old,  but  I  remember  his  face 
quite  well." 

"  I  have  known  the  bride,  too,  all  her  life,"  continued  Mr. 
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Gardiner ;  "that  is  to  say,  a  month  or  two  under  twenty  years. 
Leonora — or  Linnet,  as  they  always  call  her — Linnet  Osborne. 
Her  father  and  I  were  at  college  together,  and  she  is  my  god- 
daughter." 

"  Oh  !  do  you  really  know  her  quite  well  ?"  exclaimed  Rose.  , 
"  Please  tell  me,  is  she  very  nice  ?", 

"  Well,  I  don't  think  she  would  precisely  wish  to  be  described 
as  '  nice.'  You  will  soon  be  able  to  judge  for  yourself.  You 
must  take  care  not  to  be  frightened  at  her,  for  she  is  an  awful 
blue -stocking." 

"  A  blue-stocking  ! "  cried  Brandon,  fairly  roused,  "  Forester's 
choice !  Why,  he  used  to  be  the  most  fastidious  fellow  alive  ! 
It  is  extraordinary  how  those  very  particular  fellows  do  invari- 
ably^o  and  put  their  foot  in  it  at  last.  But  you  don't  mean  to 
tell  me  that  Miss  Osborne  is  a  strong-minded  woman  ?" 

"  I  know  she's  a  genius ! "  replied  the  other.  "  Sings  like  a 
prima  donna — " 

"  Oh  !  I  don't  mind  her  singing." 

"  And  speaks  seven  languages  at  once  ! " 

"That's  bad!"  % 

"  They  make  a  great  deal  of  her  at  home,"  said  Mr.  Gardiner ; 
"  ay,  and  abroad  too,  as  well  they  may,  for  she's  an  uncommonly 
fine  girl.  Not  exactly  a  beauty,  but  you  couldn't  pass  her  by 
anywhere — such  a  brow  and  eyes,  and  such  an  air  with  her  too ! 
Looks  uncommonly  well  in  costume.  The  last  time  I  was  at 
Brook  House  they  had  private  theatricals,  and  she  was — oh,  I 
forget  what — Juliet  or  Desdemona,  or  something  of  the  sort, 
■and  upon  my  honour  she  looked  magnificent!" 

Brandon  involuntarily  glanced  at  Rose,  whose  face  of  astonished 
and  incredulous  dismay  expressed  all  that  he  could  have  antici- 
pated.   Mr.  Gardiner  continued  without  noticing  her. 

"  What  kind  of  man  is  Forester  ?" 

"  A  capital  fellow,"  replied  Brandon,  warmly ;  "  he  is  a  bit 
of  a  genius,  too :  plays  the  fiddle  in  first-rate  style,  and  draws 
uncommonly  well.  The  kind  of  man  that  can  do  whatever  he 
likes.  But  he's  the  shyes*  fellow  I  ever  knew.  I  can't  imagine 
the  couple,  at  all.  Two  geniuses  together!  Heaven  defend 
me  from  their  housekeeping  !  And  he  such  a  critic  of  women  ! 
Do  you  really  mean  to  say  that  she  acted  Juliet  ?" 

"  Well,  I  won't  take  my  affidavit  that  it  was  Juliet,  but  some- 
thing very  near  it,  at  any  rate.    Sowing  her  wild  oats  before 
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marriage,  eh  ?  Quite  as  well — quite  ds  well !  What  do  you 
Bay  to  it,  Miss  Kose  ?  You  look  as  if  you  had  all  your  wild  oats 
to  sow  yet ! " 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  aud  I  think  it  very  wrong,"  said  Rose, 
solemnly  and  stoutly. 

"  Nay,"  said  Brandon,  under  cover  of  Mr.  Gardiner's  laugh, 
"  excuse  me,  hut  you  can  hardly  think  it  wrong.  I  am  sure 
you  have  not  read  the  play,  so  you  can't  judge  of  the  character 
which  Miss  Osborne  performed,  and  we  know  nothing  at  all 
about  the  circumstances." 

"  But  I  think  all  plays  wrong,"  answered  Rose.  "  Papa  does, 
I  know.    And  I  think  it  dreadful  for  a  girl  to  act !" 

"  And  if  Miss  Osborne's  papa  thought  them  right,  and  en- 
couraged and  wished  her  to  act,  you  wouldn't  blame  her,  Would 
you?" 

Rose  looked  up  with  a  relieved  expression.  "  No,  not  then,11 
replied  she,  doubtfully  admitting  the  idea  of  such  an  improbable 
papa. 

Mr.  Gardiner  caught  the  thread  of  the  dialogue.  "  Oh ! 
Osborne  ?"  said  he.    "He's  a  literary  man,  you  know — edited 

the  Magazine,  and  lives  amongst  artists  and  authors.  A 

very  "pleasant  house  to  visit  at — something  always  going  forward. 
Linnet  has  lived  in  public  all  her  life.  I  believe  she  used  to 
receive  his  visitors  at  nine  years  old-  Such  a  pet  they  made  of 
he\ !  Such  a  clever  little  thing  she  was !  She  was  but  four 
when  her  poor  mother  died,  and  I  believe  she  and  her  father 
have  not  been  a  day  asunder  since.  Hard  work  for  both  of  them 
this  parting.    You  know  about  the  poor  boy,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Brandon  ;  "  what  is  it  ?  " 

"  The  only  son — just  seventeen — a  sad  invalid.  Lungs 
touched,  I  am  afraid ;  indeed,  there's  no  doubt  of  it  Madeira 
is  his  only  chance,  and  his  father  and  he  are  off  for  Madeira  as 
Boon  as  the  wedding  is  well  over." 

Brandon  returned  to  the  part  of  the  subject  which  was  most 
interesting  to  him.  "  I  do  wonder  that  a  woman  of  that  stamp 
should  win  Forester." 

"  Discords  produce  harmony,  you  know,"  observed  Mr.  Gar- 
diner, who  was  totally  ignorant  of  music. 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  know  !"  cried  Brandon  ;  "  but  that  is  just  the 
puzzle.  They  are  unisons.  If  he  had  chosen  a  pretty  woman 
without  a  mind  I  shouldn't  have  been  in  the  least  surprised. 
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There  would  have  been  contrast  then,  and  I  could  fancy  Forester 
settling  into  a  very  comfortable  idol  by  his  own  fireside,  and 
appeasing  his  modesty  with  the  secret  suggestion,  '  It  is  in  her 
ignorance  that  she  idolises.'  But  now !  How  they  will  work 
each  other  up  !  Why,  he  will  never  get  half-an-hour's  rest !  I 
declare  I  should  not  wonder  "  he  checked  himself. 

"  At  what  ?"  asked  Mr.  Gardiner/ 

"  Oh  !  I  am  too  old  a  stager  to  wonder  at  anything  !" 

"  Rather  he  than  you,  I  suppose  you  think,"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Gardiner,  laughing.  "  Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  /  am  rather 
surprised  that  Linnet  should  be  content  to  settle  so  early.  I 
should  have  expected  her  to  flutter  about  a  little  longer.  I 
suppose,  however,  she  didn't  like  the  thought  of  Madeira." 

(There  are  people  in  th«  world  who  would  find  a  sinister 
reason  for  the  bloom  of  a  rose.) 

"  Oh,  Forester  is  just  the  sort  of  man  for  a  woman  to  fall 
desperately  in  love  with !  He  has  the  quiet  determined  way 
which  carries  all  before  it  And  then  you  are  always  making 
discoveries  in  him;  he's  a  capital  rider  and  a  first-rate  shot,  and 
no  end  of  a  billiard  player.  Women  like  that  sort  of  thing  pro- 
digiously in  a  man  who  is  afraid  to  lift  up  his  eyes  in  their 
presence.    He's  a  regular  lady-killer  without  knowing  it." 

There  are  few  things  which  men  like  better  than  describing 
"  the  kind  of  man  a  woman  likes."  Of  course  they  think  that 
they  know.  Both  gentlemen  became  aware  at  the  same  moment 
that  they  had  altogether  forgotten  Rose,  and  that  she  was 
listening  eagerly  to  their  conversation,  with  no  small  trouble  in 
her  soft  blue  eyes. 

"  I  suppose,"  said  Mr.  Gardiner,  addressing  her,  "  your  brother 
will  be  bringing  his  bride  to  Kirkham  one  of  these  days." 

"  They  are  to  live  with  us,"*  answered  Rose,  "  at  least  for  a 
year,  till  Captain  Forester — till  Vere's  leave  of  absence  is  over." 

Brandon  turned  away  his  face  to  conceal  the  smile  which  he 
could  not  repress,  as  he  thought  of  such  a  woman  as  Miss 
Osborne  was  described  to  be,  and  such  a  man  as  he  knew 
Forester  to  be,  domiciled  in  such  a  family  as  he  imagined 
Rose's  to  be. 

"  To  live  at  Kirkham ! "  cried  Mr.  Gardiner.  "  Whose  plan 
was  that?"  ' 

"It  was  settled  between  papa  and  Vere.  Vere  means  to 
exchange  into  the  Guards,  but  there  is  some  reason  why  it  isn't 
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to  be  done  immediately.  You  know  bis  regiment  is  in  India, 
and  Mr.  Osborne  will  not  let  bis  daughter  go  to  India.  I  believe 
it  is  not  quite  certain  that  Vere  will  not  sell  out  altogether." 

"  Yes,  that's  it,"  cried  Brandon  to  Mr.  Gardiner ;  "Osborne 
pere  wants  him  to  sell  out,  and  I  believe  the  other  pere  wouldn't 
dislike  it ;  but  poor  Forester's  a  thorough  soldier  and  doesn't 
relish  the  notion,  so  he  holds  out  as  long  as  he  can.  He  has 
pledged  himself  not  to  take  her  to  India." 

"  Very  foolish  things  those  pledges,  in  my  opinion,"  muttered 
Mr.  Gardiner.  "  Why,  let  me  see,  how  old  is  Forester  ? 
Eight-and-twenty,  or  thereabouts.  What  is  a  fellow  of  eight- 
and-twenty  to  do  when  he's  suddenly  thrown  out  of  the  work 
he  knows  and  likes,  and  finds  no  other  work  ready  to  his  hand  ? 
He  is  sure  to  become  an  idler — an  idler  for  life." 

Mr.  Gardiner,  who,  at  twenty-five,  had  inherited  a  very 
pretty  property,  and  had  idled  in  the  most  respectable  and  satis- 
factory manner  ever  since,  repeated  the  word  in  a  tone  of  the 
most  virtuous  horror ;  and  Brandon,  who  had  never  done  any 
kind  of  work  in  his  life,  sympathised  with  him,  and  was  impressed 
by  his  earnestness.  Rose  wondered  in  her  own  mind  why  any 
man,  without  a  profession,  must  necessarily  be  more  an  idler 
than  every  woman  is,  and  thought  that  she  could  have  found 
plenty  of  work  for  him. 

It  was  evening  before  the  travellers  arrived  at  their  journey's 
end  ;  a  fine  soft  evening  in  August.  They  agreed  to  walk  from 
the  station  to  Brook  Lodge,  a  distance  of  about  a  mile.  They 
strolled  leisurely  along,  first  across  an  undulating  heath,  brown 
on  the  heights  and  blue  in  the  hollows,  under  the  canopy  of  a 
golden  sunset,  calling  up  delightful  visions  of  grouse-shooting  in 
Brandon's  soul ;  then  over  some  hilly  ground  broken  by  rocks, 
and  backed  by  the  steep  rise  of  one  of  those  fine  and  picturesque 
hills  which  Yorkshiremen  call  wdlds  ;  and,  finally,  through  the 
lodge-gates,  into  pleasant,  home-looking  grounds.  The  approach 
was  by  a  broad,  winding,  shrubbery  road,  carefully  kept,  and 
planted  with  clusters  of  gay,  hardy  flowers,  at  intervals,  in  front 
of  the  trees.  The  house,  low,  and  not  very  large,  stood  on  a 
kind  of  terrace,  and  the  road  wound  up  to  it  along  the  edge  of 
a  deep,  natural  hollow,  which  seemed  to  be  filled  with  trees  and 
rocks,  and  from  which  the  murmur  of  an  unseen  stream  was 
plainly  audible.  From  the  terrace,  close  to  the  drawing-room 
windows,  a  steep,  narrow  path  led  downwards  into  this  little 
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glen,  which  was  the  chief  natural  beauty  of  the  place,  and  dearly 
loved  by  its  inmates.  The  side  towards  the  road  was  precipitous, 
and  could  only  be  descended  by  a  skilful  climber. 

Rose  felt  very  shy  and  uncomfortable  as  she  stood  in  the 
porch  looking  up  at  the  lighted  windows,  and  trying  to  fancy 
that  they  expressed  a  welcome.  When  the  door  opened,  her 
heart  failed  her  entirely,  and  she  had  a  momentary  thought  of 
running  away.  Ere  she  had  obtained  more  than  a  momentary 
glimpse  of  the  dreaded  interior,  however,  a  young  lady  came 
running  out  to  meet  her. 

"  Oh,  Rose,  dear ! "  said  a  voice,  bright,  cheery,  and  musical 
as  a  child's  ;  "  we  have  been  so  anxious  about  you  ;  the  train  is 
fully  an  hour  after  its  time.  And  you  must  be  so  tired  !  Come 
with  me  directly,  and  make  yourself  comfortable." 

Rose  had  not  the  slightest  notion  what  Linnet  was  like  ;  but 
Brandon  perceived  in  an  instant  that  she  was  rather  tall,  that 
she  wore  a  white  dress,  and  that  her  movements  were  quietly 
rapid,  with  no  sort  of  hurry  about  them,  and  more  than  com- 
monly graceful.  Her  face  he  could  not  see,  for  she  was  occupied 
solely  with  Rose,  and  barely  paused  a  moment  to  welcome  the 
gentlemen.  Then  she  drew  Rose  quickly  up-stairs,  into  a  cosy 
little  bedroom,  with  a  white  bed  and*  a  gay  paper,  with  two  or 
three  nice  prints  against  the  wall,  and  a  vase  of  flowers  on  the 
dressing-table,  and  two  pretty  wicker  arm-chairs  placed  opposite 
to  each  other,  and  looking  so  chatty  that  it  would  have  been  a 
sin  to  think  of  going  to  sleep  in  the  same  room  with  them. 
Linnet  untied  her  guest's  bonnet  and  arranged  her  hair,  and 
provided  her  with  all  things  needful  for  a  hasty  toilette,  saying  a 
very  few  words  while  she  performed  her  kindly  services,  and 
looking  watchful  and  anxious  as  if  she  feared  to  forget  something. 
When  it  was  time  to  go  down -stairs,  she  drew  Rose's  arm  through 
her  own,  and  grasped  the  little,  timid,  trembling  hand  with  so 
strong  and  warm  a  pressure,  that  it  seemed  to  impart  at  once 
courage  and  comfort,  and  to  promise  security  amid  all  the 
dangers  and  terrors  of  untried  society. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

FIRST  IMPRESSIONS. 

When  Leonora  re-entered  the  drawing-room  with  her  young 
guest,  Brandon's  eyes  were  eagerly  turned  towards  her,  and 
quickly  withdrawn,  while  the  sentence  was  mentally  pronounced, 
"  Not  in  the  least  handsome,  but  graceful  enough."  In  truth, 
hers  was  one  of  those  strange  faces  oftener  imagined  than  Been,  in 
which  there  is  so  much  to  admire  and  so  much  ,  to  condemn,  that 
the  critic  is  fairly  puzzled.  Of  her  grace  there  could  be  no 
doubt — it  spoke  in  every  gesture  ;  and  there  was  plenty  of  in- 
tellect in  the  wide,  full  brow,  and  curved  lips ;  but  there  was  a 
squareness  about  the  contours  which  detracted  from  beauty. 
Some  aspects  of  her  face  were  like  the  strong,  angular  sketch  of 
a  clever  student  before  the  softening  curves  have  been  placed  on 
the  first  lines — fall  of  expression  and  character,  but  certainly  not 
beautiful.  Other  aspects  were  so  charming  and  so  piciuresque, 
that  an  artist  might  have  cried  to  her  twenty  times  a  day, 
"  Stand  still  and  let  me  draw  you ! "  The  eyes  were  deep  set, 
and  rather  darker  than  the  hair  and  complexion  would  have  led 
you  to  expect,  but  they  were  somewhat  inanimate ;  and,  indeed, 
there  was  a  want  of  vivacity,  a  languor,  almost  a  heaviness, 
about  the  whole  countenance.  As  she  stood  with  her  hand  on 
the  back  of  Rose's  chair,  and  her  head  a  little  drooping,  Forester, 
who  had  been  undergoing  an  introduction  to  Mr.  Gardiner, 
paused  beside  her  for  a  moment,  and  whispered  a  word  in  her 
ear.  She  lifted  her  head  to  answer  him,  and  Brandon,  with 
almost  a  start  of  astonishment,  pronounced  within  himself  a 
second  verdict  upon  her.  This  time  it  was,  "  She  is  perfectly 
lovely ! "  Yet  she  had  scarcely  smiled.  The  Hps  had  only  just 
parted.  But  such  a  glow  had  arisen  in  the  eyes,  such  a  blaze  of 
life,  light,  and  colour  had  kindled  the  whole  face,  that  it  was 
scarcely  to  be  recognised ;  and  Brandon  could  comprehend  at 
once  what  an  interest  there  must  be  in  watching  for  so  wonderful 
a  transformation,  what  an  irresistible  charm  in  producing  it. 

He  now  approached  and  paid  his  compliments,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Osborne,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  before 
Linnet  came  down -stairs.  He  was  a  little  surprised  at  her  com- 
posure ;  he  felt  more  shy  than  she  seemed.    They  fell  easily 
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into  conversation,  and  he  at  once  discovered  another  charm — a 
voice  so  full  of  melody,  that  it  was  luxury  to  listen  to  it.  Not 
one  of  those  low  monotonous  voices  which  you  think  at  first  to 
be  the  perfection  of  sweetness,  but  which  weary  you  after  a 
while,  because  their  never -varying  pitch  seems  to  be  only 
adapted  for  conversation  about  the  weather,  about  accounts,  or 
about  rules  and  maxims  of  morality ;  not  a  cautious  voice,  that 
seems  afraid  of  being  overheard  ;  not  a  weak,  gentle  tone,  that 
gives  you  the  idea  of  physical  delicacy  ;  but  a  real  voice,  with 
a  body  as  well  as  a  spirit  in  it — with  lights  and  shades,  and 
notes  that  could  express  surprise,  or  joy,  or  despondency,  or 
pity ;  a  voice  capable  of  ejaculations,  and,  though  habitually 
soft,  rising  a  little  upon  occasion,  and  proving  its  true  sweetness 
by  the  fact  that  its  loudest  tones  were  musical. 

"  I  hope  that  we  are  to  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  you 
sing,"  said  Brandon,  glancing  at  the  open  piano. 

She  hesitated..   u  I  think  not  to-night." 

"  Oh,  pray  do,"  said  Rose  entreatingly,  She  had  the  notion, 
not  uncommon  in  society,  that  musicians  are  reservoirs  of 
sound,  to  be  opened  and  closed  at  will;  and  that  if  they  resist 
either  process,  it  can  only  be  by  reason  of  some  moral  defect. 

"  Do,  if  you  can,  Linnet,"  added  Forester.  "  Brandon  was 
always  an  enthusiast  about  music." 

"  But  such  an  ignoramus,  that  you  need  not  be  afraid  of  my 
criticisms,"  subjoined  Brandon,  who,  being  certainly  the  least 
bit  in  the  world  of  a  puppy,  thought  it  as  well  to  administer  a 
little  encouragement. 

Leonora  never  guessed  that  he  was  encouraging  her ;  but 
she  blushed  scarlet  at  her  own  thoughts.  "  I  made  a  mistake," 
said  she;  "I  thought  that  you  were  only  a  friend  of  Mr. 
Gardiner's." 

"lama  friend  of  Mr.  Gardiner's,"  returned  he,  "  but  rather 
an  older  friend  of  Forester's.  I  hope  the  discovery  will  not 
prevent  you  from  singing." 

Her  manner  was  quite  changed.  "  I  should  like  it  very 
much,"  she  said,  without  looking  up,  "but  I  am  afraid  my 
.  voice  is  wrong  to-night.  I  will,  if  I  can,  in  a  little  while.  I 
will  play  now." 

She  moved  to  the  instrument  and  played — first  Chopin,  then 
'  Mendelssohn.    Her  touch  and  style  were  peculiar — so  unobtru- 
sive, that  they  did  not  stand  between  the  hearer  and  the  music 
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for  a  moment ;  they  were  pure  interpretation.  At  last  came  a 
song,  but  not  such  a  song  as  Brandon  expected.  She  chose  a 
little  light  patois  melody,  with  a  refrain  that  caught  and  fasci- 
nated the  ear.  It  was  thrown  off  gaily,  yet  there  was  an  odd  touch 
of  pathos  in  it — something  that  made  you  think  involuntarily  of 
open-air  singing  from  some  wanderer  sighing  for  home.  The 
voice  was  fine  and  highly  cultivated.  You  could  not  help 
watching  the  singer's  face.  The  total  absence  of  gesture,  of 
movement,  of  any  muscular  action,  except  just  so  much  as,  was 
necessary  for  the  emission  of  the  melodious  notes,  made  the 
intensity  of  expression  all  the  more  remarkable.  Brandon,  as 
he  looked  at  her,  could  believe  her  to  be  a  first-rate  actress. 

"  May  I  congratulate  you  ?  "  whispered  he  to  Forester. 

"  No  ;  you  know  nothing  about  it,"  was  the  quick  answer,  in 
the  same  tone. 

Rose's  eyes  followed  the  speaker  as  he  moved  on,  paused  by 
the  sofa  on  which  Leonora  had  seated  herself,  and,  after  a  short 
sotto-voce  dialogue,  passed  out  with  her  into  the  moonlight. 
Something  in  the  look  which  the  two  exchanged  softened  and 
stirred  Rose's  very  young  heart  in  a  way  of  which  she  was 
scarcely  conscious,  and  which  she  assuredly  did  not  understand. 
Leonora's  expression  was  a  little  weary  and  appealing.  Vere's 
answering  glance  seemed  a  promise  of  consolation  in  all  possible 
troubles.  Rose  was  by  no  means  sure  that  it  was  quite  correct 
that  they  should  look  at  each  other  so  expressively  before 
witnesses,  and  then  go  boldly  forth  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  tSte- 
d-tete  without  a  chaperon.  She  involuntarily  glanced  at  Mr. 
Osborne  to  see  whether  he  approved.  Yes ;  he  actually  moved 
a  footstool  out  of  Vere's  way  as  he  stooped  to  undo  the  fastening* 
of  the  window,  and  Leonora  thanked  him  for  the  little  courtesy 
by  a  smile,  and  a  most  familiar  and  unfilial  pat  on  the  cheek. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  'that  he  was  a  perfectly  new  kind  of 
father,  and  Rose  almost  resented  his  existence  as  an  offence 
against  first  principles.  Then  she  looked  again  at  the  two  dark 
figures  on  the  lawn,  and  was  just  settling  in  her  own  mind  that 
they  remained  within  view  of  the  windows  out  of  a  sense  of 
J>ro"plsiety,  when  they  upset  her  theory  by  walking  into  the 
shrubbery.  She  finally  lost  herself  in  deep,  intense,  inquisitive 
wondering  what  they  could  possibly  be  talking  about. 

If  she  had  known  all  the  particulars  of  that  moonlit  conver- 
sation, I  do  not  think  that  it  would  have  cleared  up  any  of  her 
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difficulties,  or  that  she  would  have  in  the  least  comprehended 
why  it  swept  away  all  Leonora's. 

Leonora  was  nervous  and  depressed  when  she  went  out,  but 
she  came  back  radiant  and  calm.  Yet  nothing  could  be  more 
commonplace  than  the  words  by  which  she  had  been  comforted, 
nothing  could  have  seemed  more  inadequate  to  the  removal  of 
the  real  burthen  which  rested  upon  her.  She  was  frightened 
at  the  thought  of  her  future  introduction  to  the  Kirkham 
household,  and  she  had  brought  herself  to  believe  that  it  was 
nearly  impossible  that  they  should  either  like  her  or  approve  of 
her.  Vere  steadily  refused  to  attempt  any  description  of  his 
father.  But  he  contrived  to  imply  that  if  Kirkham  did  not 
like  Leonora  it  would  be  so  much  the  worse  for  Kirkham,  and 
that  such  a  contingency  might  lower  his  estimate  of  Kirkham, 
but  could  not  cast  the  shadow  of  one  vexing  shade  across  his 
feeling  for  Leonora,  in  a  manner  that  Hose  would  have  thought 
decidedly  profane.  Still  more  objectionable  would  the  real 
secret  history  of  Vere's  feeling  for  his  future  wife  have  appeared 
to  Rose,  could  she  have  guessed  it.  If  he  had  been  perfectly 
honest  he  must  have  avowed  that  it  had  been  as  intense  during 
the  first  interview  they  ever  had  as  it  was  now  at  this  moment. 
As  intense,  but  not  precisely  the  same :  it  was  now  more 
definite,  more  vigorous.  He  could  give  a  thousand  reasons  for 
it  to  himself.  Yet  it  could  not  be  keener  than  it  was  when  he 
first  saw  her  walk  slowly  into  the  room  with  downward  eyes, 
and  pausa  beside  her  father's  chair  as  the  words  of  introduc- 
tion were  spoken,  while  the  heart  of  her  future  lover  rose  up 
with  a  mighty  throb  and  said  "  She  is  come."  This  utterly 
unreasonable  but  by  no  means  uncommon  fact  would  have 
seemed  to  Rose  something  shocking  and  supernatural.  To 
Vere  it  was  part  of  a  dream  from  which  he  well  knew  that 
there  would  one  day  be  an  awakening,  but  only  an  awakening 
to  fuller  and  deeper  life.  He  was  annoyed  when  he  perceived 
that  Leonora  could  discover  no  faults  in  him ;  he  was  ashamed 
of  himself  for  not  being  able  to  see  any  faults  in  her.  He  did 
not  want  to  link  together  two  imaginary  beings ;  he  knew  well 
that  the  bond  was  strong  enough  for  flesh  and  blood,  with  its 
failings  as  well  as  its  aspirations.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  was 
now  only  fixing  the  roots  of  a  rare  and  precious  plant,  and 
standing  by  to  wait  till  it  should  blossom.  He  was  almost  im- 
patient to  see  the  substance  of  his  dreams.    And  after  he  had 
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followed  this  rational  and  matter-of-fact  course  for  a  little  while, 
he  finished  it  consistently  by  saying  just  before  they  returned 
into  the  room,  "  Never  ask  me  to  do  anything  wrong,  Linnet !" 

"  Why  do  you  say  that  ?  "  inquired  she,  turning  to  him  with 
a  troubled  face,  as  though  she  feared  that  he  had  good  reason 
for  expecting  her  to  ask  liim  to  do  something  wrong. 

"  Because  I  believe  that  I  should  do  it"  was  his  answer. 

Leonora  left  all  her  nervousness  behind  her  when  she  re- 
entered the  drawing-room.  She  was  serene,  joyfnl;  in  on 
atmosphere  above — at  least  for  the  moment — all  doubts,  cares, 
and  fears.  She  was  asked  to  sing  again,  and  now  she  had  no 
difficulty  in  making  her  selection.  She  went  from  one  song  to 
another,  pouring  forth  a  volume  of  triumphant  sound  which 
astonished  and  delighted  the  listeners,  and  seemed  scarcely  less 
delightful  to  herself.    Presently  she  was  at  her  father's  side. 

"  Papa,"  she  whispered,  "  I  am  sure  I  have  been  singing  too 
much ;  they  will  be  quite  tired  of  me.  Don't  you  think  we 
could  persuade  little  Rose  to  do  something?" 

He  answered  her  arch  look  with  a  smile.  "  You  can  try  if 
you  like." 

"  No ;  it  would  be  too  cruel !    Dear  papa !  how  well  Henry 
is  looking  to-night !  I  have  not  heard  him  cough  once." 

"  Poor  Mr.  Osborne  sat  upright  in  his  chair,  and  shook  away 
a  certain  gloom  which  seemed  to  be  fixed  upon  his  face,  yet 
hardly  to  be  its  natural  expression.  "  Do  you  think  so  ?  "  asked 
he,  eagerly.  "  Yes,  he  certainly  is  better.  Ah,  Linnet,  I  Bhall 
bring  him  back  to  you  a  sound  man  yet." 

Linnet  had  great  difficulty  in  keeping  down  her  tears,  but  she  ■ 
would  not  have  suffered  one  to  fall  for  the  world.  She  felt 
wicked  for  having  any  thoughts  to  spare  from  her  father  and 
Henry.  The  parting  was  so  near  and  so  sad  that  it  ought  to 
have  absorbed  her  in  sorrow  on  their  account ;  and  yet  her  true 
feeling  was  that  she  was  so  happy  that  she  must  be  heartless 
and  selfish. 

Mr.  Osborne  was  much  to  be  pitied.  He  was  not  a  deep 
character,  but  he  was  amiable  and  affectionate,  and  he  had 
played  with  life  all  his  days.  Now  that  it  had  suddenly  revealed 
the  terrors  of  its  face  to  him,  ho  did  not  know  how  to  encounter 
it.  His  tastes  and  pursuits  were  all  refined ;  his  talents  had 
been  a  source  of  pleasure  to  himself  and  to  others;  he  had 
keenly  enjoyed  society,  and  largely  contributed  to  its  enjoy- 
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merits.  All  work,  all  sacrifice,  everything  distasteful  or  unin- 
teresting to  him,  had  been  done  for  him  by  others,  almost  with- 
out his  consciousness,  or  else  left  undone  altogether.  He  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  saying  playfully  that  he  had  no  duties ;  he  really 
did  not  know  where  to  find  them.  To  direct  Leonora's  ardent, 
energetic  genius  had  been  a  delightful  pastime ;  but  more  than 
a  pastime  he  had  never  made  it.  He  had  never  systematised 
instruction  for  her ;  he  had  never  watched  her  in  a  difficulty, 
and  helped  her  through  it ;  he  had  never,  no,  not  once,  taught 
her  when  he  wished  to  be  doing  something  else.  When  a 
musical  fit  was  upon  him  he  had  gone  heart  and  soul  into  her 
musical  studies,  and  done  more  for  her  in  a  morning  than  her 
master  could  do  in  a  month ;  when  any  literary  impulse  moved 
him  he  had  associated  her  with  it,  saying  to  himself  (and  truly) 
that  it  was  very  good  for  her.  His  son's  education  he  had  at 
once  dismissed  as  altogether  out  of  his  province.  He  was  very 
fond  of  his  children;  he  had  ministered  abundantly  to  their 
pleasures ;  he  had  probably  never  spoken  a  severe  word  to 
either  of  them,  though  he  never  had  the  slightest  hesitation  in 
disembarrassing  himself  of  them  when  their  presence  crossed 
the  fancy  of  the  moment.  He  was  not  anxious  about  their  souls 
or  their  bodies ;  he  sometimes  thought  gravely  and  talked  well 
about  both  ;  but  there  was  no  real  anxiety  in  his  heart  impelling 
him  to  exertio%,  or  suggesting  the  faintest  thought  of  self-denial. 
He  thought  them  both  very  charming,  and  was  sure  they  would 
turn  out  well ;  but  he  never  seemed  to  consider  that  they  be- 
longed especially  to  him,  or  that  he  was  in  any  way  responsible 
for  them.  Linnet  especially  was  the  joy  and  pride  of  his  heart  ; 
he  admired  her  more  like  a  lover  than  a  father ;  he  stimulated 
her  to  every  possible  exhibition  of  her  talents,  and  gloried  in 
their  success.  As  she  grew  older  he  learned  to  rely  upon  her 
with  an  instinctive  certainty  that  she  would  make  everything  go 
well.  And  so  she  did.  It  was  one  of  the  labours  of  her  life  to 
keep  him  in  the  cloudless  laissez-faire  region  which  seemed  to 
be  his  native  atmosphere.  The  labour  was  done  all  the  more 
effectually  because  it  was  done  unconsciously,  and  she  could  not 
question  herself  whether  it  was  good  for  him  or  not,  because  the 
plain  truth  was  that  she  knew  nothing  about  it  She  was  the 
veriest  coward  that  ever  lived  about  inflicting  pain  on  any  one ; 
she  would,  in  the  full  reality  of  the  phrase,  rather  have  died  than 
inflict  it  on  one  she  loved.    The  extreme  quickness  and  tender- 
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ness  of  her  sympathy  sometimes  even  tempted  her  to  be  less 
than  truthful.  Experience  had  not  yet  taught  her  its  bitter  but 
necessary  lessons.  She  yet  dreamed  that  when  she  sealed  the 
eyes  she  loved  with  a  kiss,  so  as  to  hide  the  coming  blow,  she 
was  at  the  same  time  warding  it  off.  She  had  to  learn  that  it 
would  still  come,  and  that  the  want  of  preparation  would  only 
make  it  more  difficult  to  bear. 

The  first  lesson  of  this  kind  was  about  Henry's  health.  She 
had  trembled  at  his  slight  but  peculiar  cough,  and  at  the  scarlet 
flush  in  his  cheek,  and  devised  a  thousand  schemes  for  drawing 
her  father's  attention  away  from  them,  long  before  that  attention 
had  been  in  the  slightest  degree  aroused.  She  had  spoken 
privately  to  the  family  doctor  and  to  Henry  himself.  The 
former  was  serious  and  cautious  ;  the  latter  only  laughed  at  her. 
But  one  sorrowful  day,  shortly  after  her  engagement  was  de- 
clared, the  truth  had  come  upon  them  all,  as  it  were,  in  a 
moment,  and  Mr.  Osborne  had  to  hear  that  his  son's  lungs  were 
affected  with  certain  symptoms  which  indicated  rapid  progress 
of  disease,  and  that  he  must  go  to  Madeira  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible. 

In  the  midst  of  his  world  of  toys  and  flowers  he  suddenly 
woke  up  to  the  consciousness  that  he  was  a  real  living  father. 
There  was  no  question  of  choice  or  duty,  it  was  a  case  of  plain 
necessity,  and  he  had  to  yield  to  it.  But  there  was  something 
touching,  and  yet  almost  revolting  in  his  helplessness.  It 
seemed  strange  that  a  life  of  such  apparently  innocent  self- 
indulgence  should  so  have  enervated  the  whole  man.  But 
there  is  nothing  which  so  surely  takes  all  the  heart  and  strength 
and  nobleness  out  of  a  character,  as  the  habit  of  doing  from 
morning  to  night  just  what  we  like,  and  of  doing  it  because  we 
like  it. 

He  had,  as  it  were,  to  give  up  both  his  children  at  once  as 
sources  of  enjoyment ;  and  as  he  had  never  looked  on  them  in 
any  other  light,  it  seemed  like  losing  them  altogether.  Henry 
had  become  an  anxious  care — every  look  at  his  pale,  change- 
•  ful  face  was  a  pang — Linnet  was  to  be  no  longer  with  him. 
His  old  pleasant  life  was  to  be  entirely  broken  up.  A  vague 
feeling  of  self-reproach  awoke  within  him  when  his  daughter 
eagerly  offered  to  defer  her  marriage,  and  accompany  him  to 
Madeira.  He  had  never  been  actually  conscious  of  any  failure 
of  duty,  yet  the  manner  in  which  he  said  to  himself,  "  No,  no,  I 
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won't  take  this  of  her,"  proved  that  conscience  had  been  always 
ready  to  speak  if  he  would  have  listened  to  it.  He  put  aside 
the  proposition  at  once,  spoke  cheerfully  of  Henry's  health, 
made  light  of  the  whole  business,  and  said  that  it  was  only  an 
excursion  for  pleasure.  He  was  a  sanguine  man,  and  half 
believed  his  own  words.  But  as  the  actual  time  of  parting  drew 
near,  the  burthen  of  the  future  seemed  to  grow  heavier  and 
heavier,  and  he  feebler  and  feebler.  It  was  only  by  a  great 
effort  that  he  withheld  himself  from  opening  the  matter  again 
at  the  last  hour,  and  asking  Linnet  to  stay  and  help  him. 

Meantime  Rose  and  Brandon  were  making  acquaintance  with 
Henry,  who  had  come  across  to  their  quarter  of  the  room 
when  the  music  began.  He  was  very  bright  and  pleasant,  and 
his  boyish  admiration  of  his  future  sister-in-law's  pretty  face 
was  as  amusingly  evident  as  her  total  blindness  to  it.  When  he 
left  them,  Brandon,  who  was  beginning  to  look  upon  Rose 
rather  as  a  protegee  of  his  own,  asked  her  what  she  thought  of 
her  new  relations,  and  whether  the  introduction  was  as  awful  as 
she  had  expected  it  to  be. 

"  They  are  all  very  kind,"  answered  Rose  ;  "  but  I  do  not 
know  any  of  them  yet.    How  beautifully  Miss  Osborne  sings ! " 

"  Yes — a  little  too  professional  perhaps — but  very  charming." 

Assuredly  Brandon  knew  nothing  of  music  !  One  wonders 
what  that  commonest  of  all  English  criticisms  can  possibly  mean, 
and  whether  it  is  ever  uttered  by  any  but  an  Englishman. 

"  Did  you  remember  Forester  ?"  he  continued. 

"  No ;  he  is  so  very  unlike  what  I  expected.  I  fancied  he 
was  much  handsomer.  I  don't  think  I  shall  ever  be  able  to 
talk  to  him ! " 

"  Why  ?    Because  he  is  not  handsome  ?" 

"  No  ! "  cried  Rose,  rather  indignantly  ;  "  of  course  I  do  not 
mean  that.  I  mean  because  he  has  such  strange  deep  eyes — he 
seems  to  look  through  you." 

"  I  really  don't  think  you  need  be  afraid  of  undergoing  that 
process,"  said  Brandon,  half  laughing.  "  But  you  look  a  little 
cast  down !  Do  you  know,  I  think  it  will  be  a  very  pleasant 
fortnight  before  the  wedding,  and,  if  you  are  not  too  anxious 
about  your  bridesmaid's  costume,  I  think  you  will  enjoy  it 
exceedingly.    There  is  to  be  a  pic-nic  to-morrow." 

"Iam  not  in  the  least  anxious  about  my  costume,"  she  replied, 
with  rather  an  unnecessary  amount  of  vehemence.    "I  never 
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think  about  it  at  all.  But  am  I — is  everybody — going  to  the 
pic-nic  ?" 

"Yes,  everybody.  We  are  going  to  Fordham  Weir,  a 
curious  old  house  by  the  river-side,  about  eight  miles  off.  If 
it  is  fine  we  shall  dine  in  the  grounds,  but  we  can  take  refuge 
in  the  hall  if  the  .skies  are  cruel.  There  is  to  be  a  riding  and 
a  boating  party.    Are  you  a  horse-woman  ?" 

"  Oh  no !  I  never  was  on  horseback  in  my  life." 

"  Perhaps  you  will  begin  now  ?  Will  you  let  me  give  you 
a  lesson  ?  " 

"  I  would  much  rather  not,"  was  the  unmistakable  answer. 

Rose's  manner  was  always  that  of  a  person  who  was  a  little 
affronted.  Brandon  was  inexpressibly  amused  by  her,  and  could 
not  help  speculating  upon  the  change  he  should  see  if  he  were 
to  meet  her  half  a  dozen  years  afterwards.  It  never  occurred  to 
him  that  she  might  possibly  remain  in  the  same  seclusion  and 
under  the  same  influences,  and  so  harden  into  a  perfect  fossil  of 
formality  and  prejudice.    He  went  on  perseveringly. 

"  Do  tell  me  what  it  is  that  you  don't  like  ?  You  and  I  seem 
quite  like  old  friends,  knowing  each  other  and  knowing  nobody 
else  here.    I  intend  to  tell  you  all  my  impressions." 

Rose  began  to  think  that  he  was  extremely  kind,  and  to  fear 
that  she  had  been  less  than  grateful.  She  looked  up  and 
answered  with  a  flushing  face  and  tears  in  her  voice,  "  They 
are  all  so  excessively  clever,  I  am  sure  I  shall  never  get  on  with 
them  at  all.  Besides,  they  care  for  nothing  in  the  world  but 
music  and  drawing,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  is  not  right.  And 
I  do  so  wish  I  could  play  and  sing  ! " 

Just  then  the  party  broke  up  for  the  night,  and  Brandon 
looked  pityingly  after  Rose's  retreating  figure,  and  said  within 
himself,  "  Poor  little  thing,  what  a  lot  of  difficulties  your  friends 
have  prepared  for  you  !  " 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  SISTERS-IN-LAW. 

The  morning  was  as  bright  as  a  wish — brighter  by  far  than 
Forester's  face  when  he  found  that  Linnet  did  not  mean  to  ride 
with  him. 

"I  really  ought  not,"  she  said,  with  more  entreaty  than 
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resolution  in  her  tone.  "  I  do  so  want  to  make  friends  with 
Rose,  and  last  night  there  seemed  no  progress  at  all.  I  am 
going  in  the  boat  with  her ;  and,  Vere,  please,  you  must  go 
with  the  riding -party." 

"  That  is  the  arrangement  you  prefer,"  said  Forester, 
shortly. 

The  look  which  she  gave  in  answer  ought  to  have  satisfied 
him ;  but  he  was  too  thoroughly  disappointed  to  bring  himself 
to  smile.  He  went  away  like  a  man,  cross  at  heart  because  he 
could  not  get  exactly  what  he  wanted,  but  prepared  to  deny 
with-his  last  breath  that  he  had  felt  even  a  passing  emotion  of 
annoyance.  Half  an  hour's  gallop  restored  his  equanimity,  and 
then  he  began  to  be  sorry  that  he  had  taken  the  bloom  off 
Linnet's  morning.  Just  about  the  same  time  Linnet  roused 
herself  from  her  reverie,  and  reproached  herself  for  losing  the 
hours  which  she  had  intended  to  employ  in  conquering  Rose's 
shyness. 

Rose,  Brandon,  and  Henry  were  in  full  conversation  when 
Linnet  awoke ;  Rose,  as  usual,  on  the  defensive.  "  I  think 
that  very  wrong  indeed,"  she  was  saying. 

"  Then  what  a  wicked  wretch  you  must  think  Vere ! "  cried 
Henry  Osborne,  "  for  he  went  to  the  opera  every  night  when 
we  were  in  Paris.  Now,  Miss  Forester — Rose — I  suppose  I 
may  call  you  Rose,  mayn't  I  ?" 

Never  was  a  more  ungracious  assent  seen ;  but  it  was  enough 
for  Henry,  who  went  rattling  on — "  Rose,  then,  let  us  have  a 
wager  :  what  shall  it  be  ?  I'll  lay  you  any  wager  you  like  that 
when  I  come  back  from  Madeira  I  shall  find  you  doating  on 
the  opera." 

"I  never lay^ wagers,"  was  Rose's  answer. 

"  Oh  dear !  Is  that  very  wrong  too  ?  Well,  then ;  if  by  the 
time  I  come  back  you  have  grown  very  fond  of  operas  and 
plays,  will  you  promise  to  work  me  a  waistcoat  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  I  don't  mind  promising  that,  because  I  am  not  in  the 
least  afraid  of  having  to  do  it." 

"  What  a  capital  reason  for  making  a  promise  ! "  And  if  you 
have  not  learned  to  like  them,  I  will  give  you  a  bonnet.  That's 
an  agreement,  mind — not  a  wager,  but  an  agreement.  Do  you 
agree  ?  " 

"  I  can't  prevent  your  giving  me  a  bonnet,"  said  Rose;  "  but 
I  don't  think  I  should  ever  wear  it." 
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"  I  am  quite  sure  you  never  would,"  interposed  Leonora. 
"  Henry's  taste  in  dress  is  not  to  be  depended  upon.  He  thinks 
it  a  point  of  honour  to  rise  to  the  extreme  top  of  fashion,  what- 
ever the  fashion  may  be.  I  call  that  the  perfection  of  humility. 
If  it  were  the  fashion  to  wear  a  blue  coat  he  would  not  think  it 
possible  that  he  could  look  like  a  gentleman  in  a  black  one. 
Now,  I  flatter  myself  that  even  if  he  wore  a  livery  he  would  not 
be  mistaken  for  a  footman." 

"  And  Linnet's  taste  is  picturesque,"  retorted  Henry.  "  If 
she  had  her  own  way  she  would  go  about  in  turbans,  and  dazzle 
your  eyes  with  strong  contrasts  of  colour,  which  make  what 
she  calls  '  effects/    Now,  Linnet,  you  know  it  is  true  !  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Linnet  laughing  ;  "  but  you  know  I  don't  yield 
to  the  temptation.    I  keep  myself  in  the  strictest  order." 

"  That  is  all  my  influence.  What  you  will  be  without  me  it 
is  fearful  to  contemplate.  Do  you  know,  Rose,  the  only  serious 
objection  I  have  to  going  to  Madeira  is  the  thought  that  I  shall 
find  poor  Linnet  such  a  figure  when  I  come  back." 

Rose  opened  her  eyes  wide,  and  then  discovered  that  it  was 
permissible  to  laugh. 

"  I  do  really  think,"  said  Brandon,  "  that  it's  a  pity  a  little 
more  latitude  in  dress  is  not  allowed.  I  am  an  advocate  for 
private  judgment  within  reasonable  limits.  I  think  there  is 
a  natural  appetite  for  slavery  in  human  beings ;  and  that  when 
they  are  free  in  Church  and  State  matters,  they  are  driven  to 
build  up  a  tyranny  of  custom,  as  we  do  in  England,  certainly 
more  than  in  other  countries." 

"  That  applies  not  only  to  dress,  but  to  etiquettes  of  all  sorts," 
said  Linnet,  in  her  full  languid  voice  ;  "  and  I  do  agree  with 
you  so  thoroughly." 

"  But,  pray,"  inquired  Henry,  "  is  your  taste  for  freedom 
practical,  or  is  it  only  a  theory  ?  I  don't  perceive"  (pretending 
to  examine  Brandon's  dress  curiously)  "  anything  so  very 
remarkable.    Rather  a  peculiarly  cut  coat,  to  be  sure." 

Rose  looked  as  if  she  thought  this  rude ;  and  Brandon,  though 
he  smiled  and  received  it  as  a  joke,  took  care  to  say  very  clearly 

that  the  coat  came  from  's,  naming  the  most  fashionable 

tailor  of  the  day. 

Henry  laughed  boyishly  at  having  caught  Brandon  in  respect 
for  the  fashion,  just  as  he  had  laughed  at  having  entrapped  Rose 
into  a  wager  under  the  name  of  an  agreement. 
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"  You  and  I  belong  to  the  same  class,"  said  Linnet  to  Brandon ; 
"  we  wear  our  fetters  all  the  more  closely  because  we  are  con- 
scious that  we  wish  to  be  without  them." 

"  I  am  quite  content  to  be  in  your  class,"  replied  he,  with 
emphasis. 

Linnet  now  addressed  herself  more  particularly  to  Rose,  and 
succeeded  in  drawing  her  into  the  conversation  in  a  way  which 
astonished  Henry  and  enchanted  Brandon.  Linnet's  manner 
was  so  caressing  when  she  wished  to  please  that  it  was  difficult 
to  resist  her,  and  Rose's  shyness  was  thawed  away  she  knew 
not  how.  She  only  found  that  she  was  enjoying  herself  far 
more  than  she  expected.  Brandon  watched  with  amusement 
and  interest  what  he  secretly  called  the  process  of  taming,  and 
helped  it  whenever  he  could.  Henry  rather  impeded  it  by 
teasing  and  laughing  in  the  wrong  places.  The  farouche  look 
was  ready  for  him  in  a  moment.  Rose's  shyness  was  of  a  kind 
much  more  common  among  English  girls  who  have  seen  scarcely 
any  society  than  the  said  English  girls  would  be  willing  to 
admit.  There  was  very  little  humility  at  the  bottom  of  it.  In 
her  heart  she  thought  her  own  home  and  her  own  people  supe- 
rior to  everything  else  in  the  world,  and  a  great  deal  more  of 
their  lustre  Was  reflected  upon  her  estimate  of  her  own  indivi- 
dual self  than  she  was  at  all  aware.  It  was  surprising  how  large 
an  amount  of  toleration  she  required  before  it  was  possible  to 
get  fairly  acquainted  with  her.  She  looked  at  you  when  you 
spoke  as  if  she  had  an  invincible  determination  not  to  respond, 
sympathise,  t>r  understand,  if  what  you  were  saying  should  be 
in  any  sense  new  to  her.  Courtesy  was  not  in  her  vocabulary. 
She  seemed  to  think  that  sincerity  was  incompatible  with  sym- 
pathy, and  unless  she  herself  was  feeling,  she  would  neither  be 
glad,  sorry,  nor  interested  about  what  you  felt.  This  sort  of 
temperament  may  harden  into  selfishness,  arrogance,  or  un- 
amiable  eccentricity  in  after  life ;  but  if  there  is  good  sense  and 
a  good  heart  under  it,  and  if  it  is  not  accompanied  by  an  uncon- 
querable propensity  towards  egotism,  it  more  commonly  melts 
away,  and  shows  the  real  human  being  under  the  uncouth  dis- 
guise ;  and  the  woman  of  five-and-twenty,  if  candid,  looks  back, 
and  says  to  herself,  "  Oh,  how  disagreeable  I  was  at  seventeen  I 
I  wonder -anybody  had  patience  with  me !" 

Very  few  do  have  patience  with  such  crusty  girlhoods ;  and 
you  will  observe  that  the  closest  associates  of  yoww^ 
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this  class  are  generally  inferior  to  themselves  either  in  position 
or  in  intellect — an  unpromising  sign.  Linnet  would  assuredly 
have  had  very  little  patience  with  Rose  but  for  the  special 
motives  which  now  actuated  her.  To  Linnet,  with  her  strong 
imagination  and  quick  sympathies,  always  ready  to  divine  and 
answer  to  the  emotions  of  those  around  her,  secretly  troubled 
by  the  mere  aspect  of  gloom,  or  reserve,  or  contradictiousneas, 
Rose's  shell  might,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  have  proved 
quite  an  impassable  barrier.  Those  hard  angular  outsides  bruise 
a  great  many  tender  souls  without  knowing  it.  Linnet's  inter- 
course with  Rose  would  have  been  productive  of  so  many  small 
pangs  to  herself  that  she  would  soon  have  given  it  up,  unless, 
indeed,  she  had  been  piqued  into  prolonging  the  contest  for  the 
sake  of  the  victory.  But  as  it  was,  she  went  into  the  contest 
not  only  armed  but  blinded.  She  would  not  suffer  herself  to 
see  a  difficulty  or  feel  a  repulse.  She  encircled  Rose  with  such 
an  atmosphere  of  light,  life,  and  warmth,  that  there  was  no 
escape  from  blossoming  in  it. 

When  they  landed,  the  gentlemen  went  forward  to  look  for 
the  rest  of -the  party,  and  Rose  and  Linnet  sat  down  together 
tinder  a  spreading  oak  tree  to  await  their  return.  They  looked 
at  the  myriad  leaf-images  in  the  water,  just  stirring  under  the 
gentle  breath  of  autumn,  and  listened  to  those  suppressed  whis- 
pers, those  soft  separate  touches  of  sound — the  movement  of  a 
leaf,  the  fall  of  a  twig,  the  passage  of  an  insect,  not  audible  save 
in  profound  stillness — which  seem  as  though  the  woods  were 
talking  to  themselves  in  their  noonday  sleep,  «and  saying, 
"  Hush  !  do  not  wake  me  !"  Linnet  could  have  sat  thus  for 
hours,  slowly  drinking  in  sweet  influences.  Her  companion 
v.as  not  insensible  to  the  charm,  but  just  then  curious  and 
anxious  thoughts  were  busy  in  her  mind,  and,  after  a  little  pause, 
she  spoke — 

"  Is  it  really  true,  Leonora,  that  you  have  acted  in  a  play  ?" 
Linnet  turned  to  her,  and  eagerly  took  her  hand  between 
both  her  own.    "  Yes,  Rose,  dear  ! "  said  she,  coaxingly. 
"  And  you  don't  think  it  wrong  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed !  but  I  know  a  great  many  people  do.  Dear 
Rose !  we  have  lived  very  different  lives,  and  you  must  try, 
please,  not  to  judge  me  hardly.  I  have  a  great,  great  many 
faults,  and  some  of  them,  I  have  no  doubt,  belong  to  the  life  I 
have  been  leading,  but  I  think  most  of  them  are  in  myself.  I 
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mean  to  learn  so  much  when  I  come  to  Kirkham,  and  you  must 
help  me,  and  teach  me." 

Rose  returned  the  warm  pressure.  "  Oh,  yes ! "  she  said, 
simply ;  "  that  will  be  very  nice  ! n  She  thought  it  qnite 
natural  that  everybody  should  come  to  Kirkham  to  learn. 

"You  will  give  me  work  to  do,  won't  yon?"  continued 
Linnet ;  "  I  want  to  learn  all  about  schools  and  district  visiting, 
and  the  best  ways  of  doing  good.  I  want  to  be  very  industrious ; 
and  if  I  am  stupid  at  first,  you'll  be  patient  with  me,  won't  you, 
Rose?" 

"  Oh  ! "  said  Rose,  laughing,  "  it's  all  quite  easy.  We  will 
give  you  a  class  in  the  school,  and  a  district  to  take  care  of. 
And  one  thing  I  am  sure  you  will  be  able  to*teach  better  than 
any  of  us.  Emma  is  trying  to  teach  singing  in  the  school,  and 
you  can  help  her  beautifully  ! " 

*"  Yes,  I  could  do  that"  said  Leonora,  with  rather  grave  and 
sorrowful  emphasis;  then  changing  to  her  brighter  manner, 
"  and  a  great  deal  more  than  that,  I  hope,  in  time.  I  want  to 
drudge,  Rose,  dear,  if  you  will  show  me  how." 

"  We  don't  think  it  drudgery,"  interposed  Rose,  solemnly. 

"  No,  no !  please  don't  think  that  I  meant  anything  of  that 
sort.  I  only  meant  that  I  don't  want  you  to  choose  the  plea- 
sant, easy  work  for  me  because  I  am  new  to  it.  I  want  you  to 
give  me  a  little  real  hard  labour,  such  as  you  do  yourselves.  I 
know  I  shall  like  it ! "  added  Leonora,  in  a  resolute  tone,  yet 
with  a  half  sigh. 

"  There  is  not  any  very  hard  work,"  said  Rose,  doubtfully ; 
"  nothing  but  what  ladies  can  do." 

"  Of  course,"  rejoined  Linnet,  feeling  herself  a  little  misunder- 
stood, and  not  quite  knowing  how  to  set  it  fight. 

"  But,  Leonora,"  said  Rose,  after  another  short  pause,  "  we 
are  so  much  afraid — papa  is  so  much  afraid — you  will  think 
Kirkham  dull."  There  was  a  slight  toss  of  the  head  as  she 
spoke,  as  though  she  could  not  in  her  heart  feel  much  com- 
passion for  any  one  who  thought  Kirkham  dull. 

"  Dull ! "  repeated  Linnet,  smiling — "  why  ?  because  you  act 
no  plays  there  ?  " 

"  Because,"  said  Rose,  "  we  are  very  quiet  people,  and  we 
give  no  parties — at  least  very  few  parties — and  we  live  very 
much  to  ourselves,  and  all  our  pleasures  are  in  our  own  home." 

Leonora  hesitated  a  little,  and  her  colour  came  and  went. 
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"  I  don't  wonder  that  'you  are  afraid  of  my  thinking  it  dull,'* 
said  she,  "  but  I  am  not  at  all  afraid  myself.  I  know  I  have 
been  very  useless ;  but  then  that  is  just  exactly  what  I  wish  not 
to  be  any  longer.  And,  Rose,  I  am  so  fond  of  the  country — I 
could  live  in  the  woods.  But,  please,  don't  let  us  talk  any  more 
about  me ;  only  be  quite  sure  that  I  shall  be  very  happy  with 
you  all ;  and  that  I  hope — I  hope — " 

"  What  ?"  asked  Rose,  wondering  at  the  long  hesitation. 

Leonora  put  her  arm  round  Rose's  waist,  and  kissed  her. 
"Only,"  said  she,  in  a  low,  hurried  voice,  "I  hope  so  much 
that  I  shan't  bring  any  discomfort  into  your  happy  home,  and 
that  you  won't  wish  me  away  again." 

Rose  returned*the  kiss.  "  I  am  sure  we  shall  never  wish 
tliat"  said  she,  heartily. 

"Thank  you!"  cried  Linnet,  warmly;  and  then  fell  into  a 
reverie.  She  could  not  say  to  Rose,  how  absurd,  how  impos- 
sible it  was  to  her  to  connect  the  idea  of  dulness  with  any  place 
where  Vere  was.  But  she  was  thinking,  with  intense  thankful- 
ness, how  gracious  and  tender  was  the  guidance  which  provided 
such  a  companion  for  her  in  her  new  sphere  of  life,  just  when 
she  was  earnestly  wishing  to  be  a  less  unprofitable  servant  than 
she  felt  that  she  had  hitherto  been.  "  Had  I  remained  at  home," 
thought  she,  "  it  would  have  been  so  difficult.  I  am  sure  I 
should  not  have  had  resolution  to  carry  through  any  plan  for 
improving  myself,  so  weak  as  I  am.  All  the  bright,  pleasant 
things  which  have  hitherto  filled  my  life  would  have  filled  it 
still,  and  would  have  been  drawing  me  away,  and  narrowing 
more  and  more  the  little  bits  of  leisure  I  might  steal  (how  few 
and  how  small  they  have  always  been  !)  for  trying  to  do  good. 
But  now,  the  doing  good  will  be  the  brightest  and  pleasantest  of 
all,  and  duty  will  be  so  delightful  it  will  look  like  a  temptation. 
I  cannot  think  why  I  am  so  helped  and  favoured  more  than  any- 
body else.  I  have  not  even  to  look  out  for  work.  These  dear, 
good,  self-denying  people,  who  have  always  lived  for  nothing 
but  duty,  will  set  me  all  my  tasks ;  and  I  shall  be  so  different 
— oh,  I  hope  so  very  different  from  what  I  have  been  !  And 
perhaps  Vere  will  not  be  disappointed  in  me  after  all." 

Vere  would  have  been  horribly  disappointed  had  he  supposed 
it  possible  that  she  could  ever  become  very  different  from  what 
she  then  was.    He  came  up  just  now  with  the  rest  of  the  party, 
.  and  feeling  that  he  had  a  little  atonement  to  make,  sought 
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Linnet's  side  at  once.  Their  whispered  colloquy  did  not  last 
long,  for  they  both  shrank  with  equal  sensitivenese  from  a  ttite- 
a-tele  subject  to  observation  even  of  the  most  friendly  and  sym-  • 
pathising  kind.  They  seemed,  however,  if  you  might  judge  by 
the  light  in  their  eyes,  to  have  arrived  at  some  very  satisfactory 
result. 

A  great  deal  of  laughing  ensued  while  the  dining -place  was 
selected  and  the  provisions  unpacked  and  spread  upon  the  turf. 
A  saucepan  of  potatoes  had  been  brought,  and  the  first  plan  was 
that  the  woman  in  charge  of  the  house  should  be  requested  to 
boil  them  ;  but  when  distances  were  estimated  it  was  discovered 
that  they  would  have,  as  Henry  expressed  it,  4<  at  least  half-a- 
mile  of  grounds  to  cool  in." 

Brandon  pronounced  that  the  spot  which  they  had  chosen 
could  by  no  means  be  abandoned ;  it  was  perfect  in  its  balance 
of  light  and  shade,  air  and  shelter,  and  it  commanded  a  lovely 
view  of  the  river.  He  settled  the  question  in  a  moment  by 
volunteering  to  act  as  cook,  engaging  Henry  and  Rose  as  his 
assistants,  and  walking  off  to  a  little  hollow  near  the  edge  of  the 
water  where  they  could  conduct  their  operations  without  dis- 
turbing or  being  disturbed  by  the  rest  of  the  party.  Rose  stood 
by  his  side  handing  sticks  while  he  began  to  light  the  fire  with 
an  obtrusively  professional  air.  Rose  was  greatly  amused  ;  her 
shyness  gave  way  to  natural  girlish  high  spirits,  and  her  laughter 
went  through  the  woods  like  a  song. 

"  Take  care !  "  said  Lionel;  "  my  fire  is  not  a  very  substantial 
erection,  and  your  muslin  dress  looks  dangerously  near." 

"  But  I  do  like  standing  in  the  smoke  so  much,"  she  replied. 
4t  It  makes  the  whole  thing  seem  so  real." 

He  looked  up  laughing.  "  Did  you  expect  to  find  out  that  it 
was  a  dream,  and  to  wake  at  Kirkham?"  said  he.  "  There !" 
suddenly  pulling  her  back  as  a  burning  stick  fell  quite  close  to 
her.  "  Miss  Rose,  I  am  ashamed  of  you !  You  ought  to  have 
minded  at  the  first  word.  Cooks  are  proverbially  cross,  and  I 
don't  intend  to  have  my  authority  slighted !  " 

"  It  really  was  dangerous,"  said  Rose,  reproachfully,  as  if  the 
danger  were  Brandon's  fault,  not  hers. 

"  Of  course  it  was ;  and  the  next  time  it  shall  burn  you  out- 
right if  you  are  not  more  obedient." 

"  I  say,  cook,  how  are  you  getting  on  ? "  cried  Henry. 
"  We're  precious  tired  of  waiting  for  our  diutv^T>  1  ^«bl  \>i\ 
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.  you !  If  you  are  bo  very  slow  I  shall  lower  your  wages  next 
quarter ! " 

•  "  Look  here,  infidel  1 "  exclaimed  Brandon,  exhibiting  a  half- 
boiled  potato  on  the  end  of  his  fork,  with  an  air  of  triumph. 
To  his  surprise,  Henry,  without  making  the  slightest  answer,  sud- 
denly dived  into  the  bushes  and  disappeared  altogether  from  sight. 
At  the  same  moment  Kose,  with  a  frightened  look,  like  a  child 
caught  in  a  fault,  came  up  to  Brandon  for  protection.  He  looked 
about  him  in  bewilderment.  Just  in  front  of  the  fire,  gravely 
surveying  the  group  with  an  air  of  indescribable  surprise,  stood 
a  tall,  thin,  pale,  and  remarkably  solemn-looking  elderly  gentle- 
man. He  had  a  book  in  his  hand,  he  wore  slippers,  he  had  no 
gloves  on  ;  there  was  about  him  an  unmistakable  air  of  strolling 
at-hoineishness,  as  of  the  master  of  the  house  tempted  out  of  his 
study  by  the  beauty  of  the  morning,  and  wandering  farther  than 
he  intended. 

Lionel  looked  as  sheepish  as  a  man  generally  does  if  he  is 
caught  by  a  total  stranger  while  comfortably  playing  the  fool 
among  congenial  spirits.  He  was  without  his  coat,  and  he  wore 
upon  his  head  a  square  paper  cap  which  he  had  constructed  with 
great  ingenuity  as  soon  as  he  assumed  the  office  of  cook,  assuring 
Rose  that  it  was  the  exact  pattern  immortalised  by  Riquet  with 
the  tuft.  This  he  hastily  pulled  off,  and,  indulging  himself  in  a 
mute  mental  imprecation  against  Henry,  who  seemed  to  have 
fairly  made  his  escape,  he  affected  to  be  deeply  engaged  with 
his  saucepan.  To  Rose,  who  evidently  looked  to  him  for  direc- 
tion, he % whispered  desperately,  "  I  think  we  had  better  take  no 
notice." 

The  stranger  gave  him  no  choice.  Stepping  a  few  paces  nearer 
he  addressed  him  in  a  courteous  but  decidedly  haughty  tone  of 
voice  :  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  have  you  lost  your  way  ?  " 

A  faint  sound  from  the  bushes  betrayed  that  Henry  was  still 
within  hearing,  and  that  he  highly  appreciated  the  idea  of 
Brandon's  losing  his  way  in  the  company  of  a  large  saucepan 
full  of  potatoes. 

"  Because  I  think,  sir,"  proceeded  the  elderly  gentleman,  after 
a  moment's  pause,  irritated  by  Brandon's  silence,  and  beginning 
to  believe,  in  spite  of  a  certain  something  in  his  appearance  and 
in  Rose's  which  had  seemed  incompatible  with  the  supposition, 
that  they  after  all  were  only  a  couple  of  tramps — "  Because  I 
think,  you  can  hardly  be  aware  that  these  are  private  grounds ! " 
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Brandon  gave  one  despairing  glance  at  Rose,  and  then  stepped 
boldly  up  to  the  stranger,  in  his  shirt-sleeves.  "I  am  afraid, 
sir,  we  have  to  beg  your  pardon  for  what  must  seem  a  most 
impertinent  intrusion,  if  you  are,  as  I  suppose,  the  owner  of  this 
place — "  A  slight  and  very  stiff  bow  expressed  an  affirmative, 
and  Brandon  went  on,  "  We  are  a  large  party — we  came  over 
here  pic-nicing — we  were  under  the  impression  that  this  place 
was  altogether  vacant.  I  believe  it  is  frequently  resorted  to 
for  pic-nics.  We  come  from  Brook  Lodge — Mr.  Osborne's.  I 
am  quite  a  stranger  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  can  only  apologise 
in  Mr.  Osborne's  name  :  his  son  is  here  to  speak  for  him." 

The  stranger  stood  perfectly  upright,  listening  to  these  some- 
what incoherent  excuses  in  a  very  imperial  manner.  As  Bran- 
don finished  his  speech  he  suddenly  pulled  aside  the  branches 
which  had  screened  Henry,  with  a  determination  to  bring  him 
into  the  scrape  too,  and  said  loudly  "  Osborne,  come  here,  will 
you  ?  "  But  not  a  trace  of  Henry  was  to  be  seen,  and  Brandon 
let  the  branches  fall  again  so  sharply,  and  turned  round  with  a 
movement  so  indignant,  that  the  elderly  gentleman  drew  back  a 
couple  of  paces,  and  seemed  rather  to  fear  that  he  meditated 
violence.    "  Really,  sir,"  said  he,  "  this  is  very  strange  ! " 

"  Really,  sir,"  returned  Brandon,  "  I  can  only  repeat  that  I 
am  very  sorry;  but  if  it  is  your  wish,  I  will  at  once  conduct  this 
lady  Pack  to  our  party  and  inform  them  that  they  are  trespassing 
and  must  take  their  departure  instantly.  I  am  sure  they  will  not 
intrude  on  you  a  moment  longer  than  they  can  help.  I  see," 
added  he,  recovering  his  good-humour,  "  that  you  are  a  little 
doubtful  about  us,  and  really  I  cut  such  a  disreputable  figure 
that  I  can't  wonder  at  it.  But  if  you  would  have  the  goodness 
to  come  a  hundred  yards  into  the  wood  I  will  show  you  plenty 
of  vouchers  for  my  respectability.  Here  comes  one ! "  he  added, 
as  Forester  approached  them,  starting  when  he  perceived  the 
unexpected  addition  to  their  numbers,  but  the  next  instant  ad- 
vancing with  outstretched  hand. 

"Vere  Forester!"  cried  the  stranger,  in  a  tone  of  cordial 
satisfaction. 

Explanations  were  soon  made  and  apologies  exchanged. 
Forester  introduced  the  stranger  as  Dr.  Selden,  whom  he  had 
'  known  abroad,  and  they  all  went  together  to  join  the  rest  of  the 
party. 

"  You  will  excuse  my  inhospitable  reception,  I  ho^>  m\ 
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Dr.  Selden,  "  and  adjourn  to  my  gardens  for  dessert.  I  had  no 
idea  of  the  use  which  my  neighbours  have  been  good  enough  to 
make  of  my  domain  during  my  absence,  and  I  must  own  you 
puzzled  me  completely." 

"  It  was  the  finest  thing  I  ever  saw  in  my  life,"  cried  Henry, 
addressing  himself  to  his  sister  and  Forester.  "  Linnet,  you 
haven't  the  least  notion  how  good  it  was.  I  wish  you  had  seen 
it !  There  stood  Brandon,  in  his  paper  cap,  offering  a  potato, 
so  gloriously  unconscious ;  and  that  grim  old  buffer  staring 
mildly  at  him,  and  looking  as  if  he  had  dropped  from  the  moon. 
Oh !  it  was  perfectly  sublime !" 

"  Sublime,  with  the  exception  of  your  flight,  Harry,"  said 
Forester,  "  which  I  think  was  as  shabby  a  proceeding  as  I  ever 
heard  of  in  my  life." 

"  That  was  the  beauty  of  it — that  was  the  beauty  of  the 
-whole  thing,  man!"  persisted  Henry,  exulting.  "Down  I 
ducked  before  he  had  time  to  see  me,  and  there  I  stayed, 
dnwardly  roaring,  as  long  as  I  thought  it  was  safe.  If  you  could 
•but  have  seen  Brandon's  face  as  he  pulled  his  cap  off!  Oh, 
there  you  are,  cook !  How  do  you  feel  ?  I  say  now,  do  you 
think  you'll  ever  feel  quite  comfortable  as  long  as  you  live,  if 
that  old  fellow's  in  the  room ?    I'm  sure  i*  shouldn't!" 

"  You  are  an  unmitigated  scoundrel !"  cried  Brandon,  shaking 
his  fist  at  him,  but  joining  in  the  laugh. 

"Asides  must  cease,"  said  Henry,  "for  we're  all  going  to 
dinner,  thank  Heaven,  and  our  venerable  friend  is  of  the  number. 
What's  going  to  happen  now  ?  I  declare  I  think  he's  kissing 
my  father !  Why,  it's  as  good  as  a  play — he'll  find  out  he's  the 
nearest  relation  we  all  have  before  long !  Sit  forward,  Rose, 
please,  that  he  may  see  you.  I  haven't  a  doubt  he's  your  long- 
lost  grandfather  !  For  my  part  I  shall  keep  in  the  background, 
as  1  would  rather  not  be  recognised  till  I'm  quite  sure  that  he's 
likely  to  be  a  credit  to  me." 

"  Pray,  please,  don  t  make  me  laugh  so ! "  entreated  Rose,  as 
ahe  took  her  seat. 

Henry's  last  observation  was  called  forth  by  the  meeting 
between  his  father  and  Dr.  Selden.  It  was  evident  that  no 
introduction  was  necessary,  and  equally  evident  that  there  was 
emotion  on  both  sides.  Mr.  Osborne,  who  generally  showed 
what  he  felt,  turned  pale  for  a  moment  as  lie  shook  hands  and 
said,  "  I  had  no  idea  you  were  in  England." 
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"  I  was  not,  three  days  ago,"  was  the  answer.  "  And  I  only 
came  down  here  last  night." 

"  I  hope  you  are  going  to  fix  your  ahode  amongst  us,"  said 
Mr.  Osborne. 

u  N — o,  I  think  not,"  was  the  reply.  "  In  fact,  I  am  going 
again  immediately.  I  only  came  for  a  couple  of  days  to  settle 
some  necessary  business,  and  I  intended  to  have  remained 

incognito" 

"  I  can  hardly  regret  our  invasion  as  I  ought,"  said  Mr.  Os- 
borne, "  for  I  should  have  been  very  sorry  indeed  to  think  that 
you  had  come  and  gone  without  one  shake  of  the  hand." 

"  And  I,"  rejoined  Dr.  Selden,  "  should  have  been  sorry  too ; 
but  these  things  cannot  be  helped.  They  cannot  be  helped," 
he  repeated,  with  an  intonation  of  singular  melancholy.  "Iam 
a  complete  recluse.  I  never  see  anybody.  I  scarcely  know 
how  to  behave  in  company.  My  doors  are  shut  from  one  year's 
end  to  another." 

"  Not  against  everybody,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Forester ;  "  T 
have  too  pleasant  a  recollection  of  your  door,  both  at  Bonn  and 
Malta,  to  allow  it  to  be  calumniated." 

Dr.  Selden  turned  to  him  at  once  with  a  half-smile,  and  a 
softer  expression,  both  in  face  and  voice.    "  I  didn't  know  you 
were  within  reach,  Vere,"  said  he. 
*"  Is  your  son  with  you?"  asked  Forester. 

"  I  left  Charles  in  London.  There  was  a  good  deal  to  be 
done,  and  we  resolved  to  settle  our  business  separately.  He  is 
not  very  strong  just  now — nothing  of  consequence,  nothing  of 
the  slightest  consequence — but  he  had  scarlet  fever,  and  has 
hardly  rallied  yet.  He  has  leave  for  three  months  before  he 
joins  his  regiment,  and  I  shall  give  him  sea-air  for  that  time. 
I  have  been  wishing  to  hunt  you  out,  Vere  ;  not  that  I  thought 
a  recommendation  would  be  necessary  when  once  you  heard  his 
name.    I  have  succeeded  in  getting  him  into  your  regiment." 

"  I'm  uncommonly  glad  to  hear  it,"  answered  Vere,  heartily ; 
"  you  may  depend  upon  my  taking  care  of  him.  And  where  do 
you  go  for  these  three  months  ?  " 

"  We  have  not  decided,"  said  Dr.  Selden  ;  "  I  rather  think  I 
want  to  find  an  impossible  place — one  that  would  please  both 
Charles's  taste  and  my  own." 

"  Well,"  cried  Vere,  "  I  think  I  could  suit  you.    What  do 
you  say  to  a  farmhouse,  standing  quite  aloiifc  \\\  wrcefcrj  % 
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I  won't  say  the  scenery's  splendid,  but  really  it  is  pretty,  nice 
English  landscape,  just  one  mile  from  a  very  tidy  little  watering- 
place,  where  Charles  may  squire  as  many  young  ladies  upon 
the  sands  as  he  likes,  and  just  three  miles  from  my  father's, 
where  I'm  going  to  spend  the  autumn.  What  do  you  say  to 
that?" 

"  It  sounds  tempting,"  said  Dr.  Selden,  again  smiling ;  "  bnt 
my  great  desideratum  is  sea-air,  and  I  should  not  like  to  be  a 
mile  from  the  coast.*' 

"  I  never  said  it  was  a  mile  from  the  coast,"  retorted  Vere. 
"  I  said  a  mile  from  the  watering-place,  and  I  rather  stretched 
that  distance,  because  I  know  you  wouldn't  like  to  be  nearer. 
There's  a  little  bathing-cove  belonging  to  the  house,  not  ten 
minutes'  walk  from  the  hall  door,  including  your  scramble  down 
the  cliff-path  in  those  ten  minutes.  I  don't  know  how  you  are  to 
get  more  thorough  sea-air  for  Charles,  unless  you  mean  to  lodge 
him  in  a  cavern  just  above  high-water  mark." 

"  Well,"  said  Dr.  Selden,  "  we  must  think  about  it." 

Vere  sprang  up  with  great  animation ;  then  checking  himself, 
drew  close  to  Dr.  Selden's  side,  and  continued,  in  an  under-tone, 
"  I  know  perfectly  well  what  you  are  thinking  about,  but  I  am 
quite  sure  I  can  satisfy  you  on  every  point.  Do  let  us  go  down 
to  the  house  together,  and  talk  it  quietly  over.  You  don't  want 
to  dine  here,  I'm  sure ;  and  we  ought  to  have  a  quiet  talk,  which 
is  an  impossibility  among  so  many.  They  can  follow  and  join 
us  in  the  garden.  I  will  settle  it  with  Mr.  Osborne  in  a  moment, 
if  you'll  let  me.    Do  come." 

"  Well,  if  you  can  settle  it  without  apparent  rudeness  on  my 
part.    I  see  you  are  as  imperious  as  ever." 

"  Imperious !  When  I  am  only  intreating  and  persuading 
you  for  your  own  good !  You  know  you  don't  like  this  sort  of 
thing,  and  are  longing  to  make  your  escape ;  and  if  you  say 
that  you  are  not  wishing  for  a  quiet  talk  with  me,  after  three 
years'  absence,  I  can  only  reply,  that  I  don't  believe  it." 

Vere's  manner  was  habitually  so  quiet,  and  his  voice  so  low, 
that  but  for  the  exceeding  animation  of  his  countenance,  no  one 
could  have  guessed  that  he  was  particularly  interested  on  the 
present  occasion.  When  he  found  that  Dr.  Selden  had  yielded, 
he  made  a  hasty  apology  to  Mr.  Osborne  for  carrying  off  his 
guest,  which  the  latter  seconded  by  repeating  his  invitation  to 
the  whole  party  to  follow  to  the  gardens  as  soon  as  they  had 
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finished  dinner.  Vere  then  moved  away,  keeping  fast  hold  of 
his  prize  by  the  arm,  and  taking  farewell  of  Linnet  by  a  single 
glance.  Their  eyes  met  only  for  a  moment,  but  they  seemed 
to  understand  each  other  by  intuition.  Hers  said,  "  I  am  so 
glad  you  have  accomplished  your  wish ! " — and  his,  "  I  am 
longing  to  tell  you  all  about  it ! " 


CHAPTER  IV. 

STORY    OP    A  WRECK. 

The  evening  was  lovely,  and  the  boating-party  enjoyed  it 
thoroughly  as  they  returned.  They  had  seen  Dr.  Selden 
again  only  for  five  minutes :  he  made  his  excuses  for  his  un- 
sociability with  the  manner  of  one  who  knew  that  there  was 
good  reason  why  they  should  be  unhesitatingly  accepted — reason 
so  good  that  the  making  them  was  but  a  form,  which,  for 
courtesy's  sake,  however,  he  would  not  omit.  Vere  brought  him 
up  to  Leonora  in  silence/  and  with  a  conscious  look  which  be- 
trayed that  he  had  been  telling  his  own  •story  during  the  tete-CL- 
tete.  Dr.  Selden  took  her  by  both  hands  and  looked  into  her 
eyes  so  earnestly  that  her  colour  rose,  yet  so  kindly  that  she 
could  not  help  answering  the  look  with  a  smile.  He  did  not 
congratulate  her  in  words,  but  merely  said,  "I  hope  I  shall 
know  you  some  day ;  in  the  meantime  you  must  forgive  me  for 
robbing  you  of  a  few  hours ;  they  are  really  given  in  charity 
and  so  left  her.  His  face  was  downcast  and  anxious  as  he 
walked  away.  If  his  heart  could  have  been  seen,  nothing  like 
joy  or  hope  at  the  spectacle  of  this  young  happiness  would  have 
been  discovered  there.  On  the  contrary,  his  pleasure  at  meeting 
again  one  of  the  very  few  (there  were  but  two  in  the  world) 
whom  he  really  loved,  was  strangely  damped  by  fears  for  the 
future,  arising  out  of  that  very  prospect  of  happiness.  u  He, 
too,"  so  his  thoughts  ran — "  he,  too,  must  needs  try  the  experi- 
ment, and  risk  all  probably  to  lose  all.  It  cannot  be  helped. 
He  must  go  the  way  of  the  rest,  if  not  by  this  path,  by  some 
other,  and  the  end  is  the  same  for  all.  I  wonder  how  many 
springs  of  future  trouble  are  hidden  in  that  woman's  eyes  !  I 
wish  I  could  save  him  !" 

Vere,  as  he  sat  in  the  boat  by  Leonora's  side,  having  stolen  a 
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clasp  of  her  hand  tinder  the  shadow  of  her  shawl,  as  he  watched 
every  change  upon  her  face,  now  seen  in  profile,  now  turned  to- 
wards him,  invested  with  the  glow  of  sunset,  and  breathing  in 
the  calm  light  as  in  its  natural  atmosphere — Vere,  as  he  thought 
within  himself,  calmly,  composedly,  rationally,  that  a  soul  so 
good,  so  pure,  and  so  noble,  had  never  before  spoken  through  a 
face  so  beautiful,  would  have  been  amazed  indeed  could  he  have 
known  the  aspect  which  his  great  happiness  wore  in  the  eyes  of 
his  friend.  It  is  only  so  far  as  our  faults  are  concerned  that  we 
ought  to  wish  to  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us.  When  our 
feelings  are  in  question,  let  us  beware  how  we  try  to  look  through 
the  disenchanting  medium  of  another  man's  perceptions;  No 
man  holds  the  whole  truth,  sole  and  perfect,  and  we  may  have  as 
much  of  it  as  another  has,  though  not  the  same.  The  cold  grey 
of  a  winter's  twilight  would  have  disguised  and  transformed 
Leonora's  face  more  than  that  sunset  splendour. 

The  boating-party  consisted  of  Vere  and  Leonora, — who  had 
settled  between  themselves  that  they  had  done  enough  duty  for 
one  day,  and  might  return  together, — Mr.  Osborne,  Henry,  Rose, 
and  Brandon.  As  they  stole  onwards  through  the  golden  silence 
of  evening,  listening  to*  no  louder  sound  than  the  soft  passage  of 
their  own  boat,  they  were  at  first  silent  too.  For  about  a  mile 
of  their  way  the  grounds  of  Fordham  Weir  lay  on  both  sides  of 
the  river,  which  was  here  at  its  narrowest.  Trees  stooped  over 
the  edges,  dropping  now  and  then  a  solitary  leaf  upon  the  mirror 
of  the  water,  like  a  little  mystic  hint  that  autumn  was  coming 
before  long.  Out  of  the  hearts  of  the  trees  a  chorus  of  clear- 
throated  thrushes  sang  farewell  to  the  day.  "  Sleep,  beautiful 
Day!"  they  sang,  in  tones  of  joyful  encouragement;  "sleep 
and  rest.  We  promise  you  that  yon  shall  awake  yet  more 
beautiful  to-morrow.  Sleep  at  peace,  for  the  world  is  very 
good."  On  one  bank  of  the  river  there  had  been  a  wide  walk 
of  smooth  turf,  and  it  was  still  clearly  traceable,  though  now 
somewhat  ragged  and  weedy.  It  led  to  a  rustic  summer-house, 
built  among  the  rocks,  just  where  they  most  overhang  the  water. 
Ferns  and  mosses  had  grown  so  thickly  upon  it  that  it  was  now 
a  bower  of  greenery ;  but  the  artificial  work  was  in  ruins,  and 
a  slender  column  of  twisted  wood  had  fallen  across  the  entrance, 
causing  half  of  the  roof  to  fall  also,  and  giving  a  forlorn  and 
melancholy  aspect  to  the  whole.  On  one  of  the  rocks,  close  to 
what  had  been  the  doorway  of  the  summer-house,  Dr.  Selden 
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was  sitting.  "Don't  notice  him,"  whimpered  Vere  quickly; 
"no  one  mentioned  the  boat,  and  he  thought  we  were  all 
returning  by  land."  Indeed,  as  they  approached,  when  the 
plash  of  their  oars  must  have  been  distinctly  audible,  Dr.  Selden 
slowly  turned  away  his  head,  like  a  man  who  would  fain  be  sup- 
posed not  to  observe  the  sound  which  he  cannot  help  hearing, 
and  they  passed  without  exchanging  a  salutation. 

"  Poor  man  ! "  said  Mr.  Osborne  compassionately. 

"  Are  we  to  have  his  history  now?"  asked  Brandon.  "  I  own 
myself  rather  curious." 

"  He  has  been  greatly  afflicted,"  said  Mr.  Osborne,  as  Vere, 
to  whom  the  question  was  addressed,  did  not  answer,  but  gazed 
fixedly  downwards.  "  It  is  nearly  nineteen  years  since  he  left 
Fordham  Weir :  you  were  a  mere  baby,  Linnet — you  can't 
remember  it." 

"  I  have  been  told  so  often  the  history  of  his  going  away  that 
I  quite  fancy  I  remember  it,"  answered  Linnet.  "  Nurse  used  to 
talk  about  it  constantly,  and  I  have  so  vivid  a  vision  of  a  pale  man 
in  black  driving  rapidly  away  in  a  carriage -and-four  filled  with 
little  children^  that  I  can  scarcely  think  it  is  only  fancy.  But  I 
never  heard  anything  about  him,  except  that  when  his  wife  died 
he  left  the  country,  and  did  not  like  to  live  in  the  place  where 
he  had  been  happy  with  her,  which  was  quite  natural." 

Vere  looked  up  at  her  quickly,  evidently  questioning  the 
sentiment;  but  he  would  not  analyse  or  discuss  it  then  and 
there. 

"  Happy  with  her  !"  repeated  Mr.  Osborne.  "  It  was  almost 
unhappy  marriage — the  only  thoroughly  and  hopelessly  unhappy 
marriage  I  ever  saw.  She  was  exceedingly  handsome,  poor 
thing,  and  a  pleasant  creature — light  and  gay,  and  formed  for 
society;  half-educated — indeed,  I  believe,  hardly  educated  at 
all.  Of  course  it  was  her  beauty  that  caught  him.  They  say 
she  had  a  violent  temper,  but  I  never  saw  any  symptom  of  it, 
unless  the  flash  of  her  eye,  certainly  the  brightest  I  ever  saw, 
was  a  symptom.  But  it  was  a  wretched  household !  A  visit 
there  used  to  put  me  out  of  spirits  for  the  whole  day,  they  were 
so  utterly  unsuited." 

"  He  looks  like  a  student,"  said  Brandon  ;  "  and  I,  who  smart 
under  the  recollection  of  his  eye  when  first  I  exhibited  myself 
before  him,  could  fancy  that  he  is  not  the  most  gentle  and 
placable  of  mortals." 
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"  He  behaved  badly  to  her,"  said  Mr.  Osborne.  "  He  yielded 
a  great  many  points,  but  he  never  yielded  one  without  a  sarcasm. 
She  had  no  pursuit,  no  taste ;  she  cared  for  nothing  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth  but  admiration.  She  couldn't  endure  the 
retirement  in  which  they  lived.  She  used  to  lie  in  bed  half  the 
day ;  make  an  elaborate  toilet  at  the  hour  when  visitors  might 
be  expected ;  and  then  beg,  coax,  supplicate  those  who  came  to 
stay.  Everybody  was  welcome.  Selden,  the  most  fastidious 
man  in  the  world,  found  his  house  filled  with  all  the  riff-raff  of 
the  country.  She  couldn't  afford  to  be  fastidious — it  would 
have  narrowed  the  circle." 

"  Don't  you  think,"  said  Vere,  raising  his  head,  "  that  you 
are  justifying  him  for  having  '  behaved  badly  ?'  I  can  havdly 
fancy  how  he  bore  it  at  all." 

"  He  oughtn't  to  have  buried  her  in  such  a  place,"  replied 
Mr.  Osborne.  "  He  took  her,  a  beautiful,  giddy  girl — where 
he  found  her,  no  one  exactly  knew ;  but  I  suspect  it  was  at 
some  foreign  watering-place  ;  at  any  rate,  she  had  been  used  to 
amusement  and  admiration,  morning,  noon,  and  night,  and  she 
lived  upon  them.  Well,  he  brought  her  down  here,  shut  her 
up  in  a  lone  country  house,  and  proposed  to  educate  her. 
What  could  he  expect  ?" 

w  "  What  could  possess  him  to  marry  her ! "  exclaimed  Vere, 
rather  as  a  soliloquy  than  as  a  question. 

"  My  dear  Vere  ! "  remonstrated  Mr.  Osborne  ;  "  you,  with 
your  artist  eye,  to  ask  such  a  question  !  Didn't  I  tell  you  she 
was  a  beauty  ?" 

"  I  don't  admire  beauties,"  said  Vere,  determinedly.  "  I 
never  saw  one  yet  that  was  in  the  least  good-looking." 

"  Indeed ! "  rejoined  Mr.  Osborne,  glancing  at  his  daughter 
as  if  he  thought  the  compliment  a  little  equivocal. 

"  For  my  part,"  said  Henry,  sententiously,  "  I  don't  think 
that  these  points  are  decided  by  beauty,  or  by  anything  else 
which  you  can  define.  You  have  to  be  married,  and  you  do  it. 
When  the  time  comes  you  can't  help  yourself.  That's  the 
philosophy  of  the  matter." 

"  Vast  is  the  wisdom  of  your  experience,"  answered  Vere ; 
"  but  here  is  Brandon,  a  living  exception  to  your  rule.  He  had 
to  be  married,  and  he  didn't  do  it ! " 

The  eyes  of  the  party  turned  curiously  upon  Brandon,  who 
merely  laughed. 
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"  I  beg  to  observe  that  it  was  she  who  didn't  do  it — not  I ! " 
said  be. 

Kose  was  too  inquisitive  to  allow  herself  to  be  as  much  shocked 
as  she  afterwards  thought  that  she  ought  to  have  been.  It  was 
certainly  not  a  fit  subject  for  general  discussion,  and  she  won- 
dered at  Vere. 

"  This  is  rich  I "  exclaimed  Henry.  "  Sit  close,  all  of  you. 
Mr.  Brandon  is  about  to  recite  the  narrative  of  his  personal 
sufferings!" 

Lionel  Brandon  was  great  in  small  social  dilemmas.  He  was 
able  to  assume  and  to  make  the  best  of  any  position  that  might 
be  offered  to  him  at  a  moment's  notice.  He  had  never  been  out 
of  countenance  in  his  life  for  more  than  a  moment.  He  now 
put  on  a  deliberate  air  of  preparation,  dike  a  man  about  to  tell 
some  wonderful  story,  and  began. 

"  Once  upon  a  time,"  said  he,  "  there  was  a  very  pretty 
estate,  and  there  was  a  man  who  belonged  to  it,  and  who  was 
by  courtesy  called  the  owner  of  it ;  but  as  he  lived  solely  for 
the  sake  of  its  aggrandisement  and  improvement,  and  never  got 
the  slightest  enjoyment  or  amusement  out  of  it,  I  take  leave  to 
look  upon  him  as  its  slave.  I  have,  however,  a  great  respect 
for  him,  because  he  was  my  grandfather." 

"  He  ought  not  to  talk  of  his  grandfather  in  that  manner," 
whispered  Hose  to  Leonora,  who  merely  pressed  her  hand  in 
answer,  and  hoped  that  nobody  noticed  her. 

"  Well,"  continued  Brandon,  perfectly  unconscious  that  he 
was  shocking  anybody,  "this  venerable  man  died; — but  I 
forgot  to  tell  you  that  he  had  two  sons  who  died  before  him. 
This  arrangement  was  decidedly  convenient  to  him,  as  it  enabled 
him  to  leave  his  estate  tied  up  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  to  grow 
fat  at  leisure,  and  to  be  no  use  to  anybody  for  at  least  fifteen 
years,  by  which  time  the  only  grandson,  who  has  the  honour  to 
address  you,  would,  it  was  hoped,  come  of  age,  and  fulfil  the 
brilliant  promise  of  his  infancy." 

"That  happened  long  ago,  we  all  know!"  cried  Henry. 
"  But  what  about  the  wife  elect  ?  You  are  keeping  her  shame- 
fully in  the  background." 

"  She,"  said  Lionel,  "  was  the  granddaughter  of  the  estate. 
She  was  the  child  of  the  elder  son,  and  consequently  she  has 
the  privilege  of  being  my  first  cousin.  Now,  it  annoyed  the 
estate  very  much  that  the  child  of  the  elder  son  should  be  & 
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girl ;  and  as  it  did  not  wish  to  go  in  the  female  line,  and  had 
also  a  great  desire  to  be  just,  it  made  a  very  odd  will,  and 
settled  that  as  soon  as  the  grandson  (that's  me,  you  know)  came 
of  age,  he  was  to  marry  the  granddaughter,  and  that  they  were 
both  to  come  into  the  property  together.  It  did  not  seem  a 
bad  arrangement,  for  they  were  two  charming  young  people, 
and  not  unsuited  in  age,  the  lady  being  rather  the  younger  of 
the  two." 

"  But  she  wouldn't  have  you  at  any  price,"  interposed  Henry. 
"  She  preferred  liberty  and  a  crust.    I  honour  her ! " 

"  She  settled  the  question  by  running  away  from  school  with 
some  little  snob  in  the  artillery,"  said  Brandon.  "  I  need 
scarcely  tell  you  that  she  had  never  seen  me.  But  the  terms  of 
the  will  were  explicit.  Whichever  of  the  two  refused  to  marry 
the  other  forfeited  by  that  refusal  all  claim  to  the  property.  All 
I  can  say  is,  I  hope  she  is  tolerably  comfortable ;  I  know  /  am. 
And  now  that  I  have  indulged  you  with  my  autobiography,  do 
please  tell  me  a  little  more  about  Dr.  Selden  and  his  beauty.  I 
like  to  sit  on  shore  and  hear  about  the  perils  of  the  seas.  This 
pleasant,  conformable,  satisfactory  sort  of  wife  died,  didn't  she  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Osborne,  "  she  died  after  a  very  short  ill- 
ness, leaving  the  youngest  child,  Charles,  an  infant  in  arms,  and 
three  elder  daughters — pretty  creatures  they  were !  The  eldest 
might  be  about  six  years  old  when  they  all  left  Fordham  Weir. 
Selden  went  abroad  with  them." 

"  He  looks  like  that,"  observed  Brandon. 

"  Like  what  ?  "  asked  Henry.  "  It  must  be  a  comprehensive 
expression  of  countenance  which  looks  like  going  abroad  with 
four  children." 

"  He  looks  like  a  man  who  would  give  up  wishing  to  stay  in 
a  place  as  soon  as  there  was  nobody  to  wish  him  to  leave  it.  I 
don't  feel  sure,"  added  Brandon  meekly,  "that  I  could  have 
been  happy  as  his  wife,  though  I  trust  that  I  should  have  be- 
haved better  than  the  actual  Mrs.  Selden  did." 

Rose  could  not  help  laughing,  though  she  had  no  doubt  at  all 
in  her  mind  that  it  was  wrong  to  joke  about  a  dead  person. 

"  Three  daughters  were  there  ?  "  said  Vere.  "  The  last  of  the 
three  was  dying  when  I  knew  him  in  Malta." 

"  They  all  died  between  fifteen  and  eighteen,"  said  Mr. 
Osborne,  with  a  sudden  tremulousness  in  his  voice,  which 
showed  that  a  fear  for  Henry  had  darted  across  his  thoughts. 
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a  Was  he  grieved  when  Mrs.  Selden  died  ?  "  asked  Leonora, 
well  knowing  what  was  in  her  father's  thoughts.  "  Were  they 
happier  together  at  the  last  ?  " 

"  I  hardly  know.  Selden  is  a  very  close  man.  You  might 
guess  that  even  from  the  little  you  saw  of  him  to-day.  Those 
who  saw  him  after  her  death  said  that  he  looked  white  and 
haggard  and  worn.  But  he  went  away  almost  immediately. 
Whether  he  cared  for  her  or  not  it  is  impossible  to  say.  He 
was  desperately  in  love  when  he  married,  but  I  don't  think  it 
lasted  more  than  six  weeks.  I  know  I  was  at  Fordham  Weir 
not  three  months  after  the  marriage,  and  the  looks  which  I  then 
saw  exchanged  told  their  story  pretty  plainly.  More  than  looks 
on  her  part,  for  she  took  pains  to  say  again  and  again  that  she 
hated  the  place,  saw  no  beauty  in  it,  and  was  determined  not  to 
stay  there.  She  reiterated  like  a  child,  '  Oh,  I  can't  stay,  I 
won't  stay,  nothing  shall  make  me  stay ' '  " 

"  Poor  little  thing ! "  said  Brandon.  "  If  she  was  as  unrea- 
sonable as  that  I  begin  to  sympathise  with  her.  How  did  he 
take  it?" 

"  He  did  not  take  the  slightest  notice ;  he  seemed  alto- 
gether to  ignore  that  it  had  been  said.  But  on  my  remark- 
ing some  improvement  which  he  was  making  on  rather  a  large 
scale  in  the  grounds,  he  observed  quietly,  '  Yes,  it  is  worth 
while  to  decorate,  as  I  am  fixed  here  for  life.'  " 

Brandon  was  just  going  to  ask  Rose  what  she  would  have 
done  in  Mrs.  Selden's  place,  but  he  felt  so  sure  that  she  would 
consider  it  improper  that  a  case  should  be  put  which  involved 
the  supposition  that  she  was  anybody's  wife,  that  he  abstained. 

"  You  knew  Selden  first  at  Bonn  ?  "  said  Mr.  Osborne,  return- 
ing to  the  attack  on  Vere,  who  seemed  inclined  to  drop  the 
subject. 

"  Yes ;  he  was  excessively  kind  to  me.  I  was  a  forlorn  boy 
of  fourteen.  Somehow  I  never  took  much  to  German  ways, 
and  I  used  to  go  moping  and  moaning  about  by  myself  and 
wishing  myself  in  England.  He  caught  me  sketching  one  day, 
and  made  acquaintance.  Afterwards  his  house  was  always  open 
to  me,  and  many  a  pleasant  hour  have  I  spent  with  him.  His 
daughters  were  not  witli  him  then — they  were  en  pension  some- 
where. The  boy  was  witli  him — a  mere  plaything  then ;  but 
Selden  had  all  sorts  of  theories  about  his  education  already.  He 
was  given  up  to  his  own  studies  and  pursuits — natural  history 
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chiefly.  There  was  nothing  I  liked  better  than  helping  him 
and  hearing  him  talk.  We  nsed  to  sit  together  in  the  twilight 
and  prose  away  for  hours.  I  never  heard  him  say  a  hard  word : 
he  made  allowances  for  me  in  everything,  even  helped  me  out 
of  a  scrape  I  once  got  into  (nothing  very  bad,  Linnet),  which 
might  have  ended  awkwardly  for  me  without  his  help.  He  saw 
no  society ;  why  he  made  an  exception  in  my  favour  I  never 
could  tell,  but,  boy  as  I  was,  I  felt  it  keenly,  and  valued  his 
friendship  all  the  more.  And  he  was  always  the  same  to  me — 
always  kind.  I  never  saw  anything  in  him  like  harshness  or 
sarcasm  in  those  days." 

"And  when  you  saw  him  afterwarda  at  Malta?'*  asked  - 
Linnet. 

"  Just  the  same  to  me,"  replied  Vere,  with  a  siglu  "  I  never 
knew  a  word  about  his  English  lite — he  never  spoke  of  it  That 
was  a  sad  time  at  Malta !  The  poor  girl  was  dying,  you  know. 
He  admitted  more  people  for  her  sake,  but  clearly  he  did  not 
like  it.  She  was  very  pretty,  very  interesting,  very  winning, 
one  could  not  help  being  fond  of  her.  But  I  don't  think  she 
had  inherited  one  single  spark  of  her  father's  intellect.  She 
had  a  bird  that  sh»  used  to  play  with.  I  remember  her  well, 
lying  on  her  sofa  in  the  verandah  with  heaps  of  flowers  about 
and  upon  her,  and  the  bird  almost  always  in  her  bosom.  It  was 
a  pretty  picture. 

"  What  kind  of  bird  was  it  ?  "  asked  Rose,  on  whom  this  part 
of  the  story  seemed  to  make  a  deep  impression.  She  so  seldom 
volunteered  a  remark  that  Vere  turned  to  her  at  once,  while 
Lionel  smiled  to  himself  at  the  question. 

"  It  was  a  canary,  Rose,"  said  Vere ;  "  a  commonplace  yellow 
canary.  I  shall  never  forget  the  day  after  the  girl  died.  They 
took  me  in  to  see  her.  Her  maid,  an  Italian  girl,  was  in  agonies 
of  grief.  And  there  she  lay,  so  white  and  so  beautiful !  Death 
had  given  her  face  a  new  expression ;  one  could  almost  have 
fancied  that  the  mind  had  suddenly  expanded  at  the  last  moment, 
and  left  a  trace  of  some  higher  thought  than  she  had  ever  known 
in  life.  She  was  covered  with  flowers  as  usual ;  and  there  hung 
the  bird  in  its  cage  now,  singing  with  its  whole  heart,  loud, 
shrill,  and  joyful,  never  pausing  for  a  moment.  No  lament,  but 
a  song  of  triumph.    It  touched  me  more  than  the  maid's  tears." 

Vere's  speech  was  followed  by  the  sort  of  pause  which  gene- 
rally occurs  in  an  English  conversation  when  some  one  has  for- 
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gotten  himself  so  far  as  to  be  a  little  enthusiastic  or  picturesque 
in  his  talk.  The  offender  on  these  occasions  is  apt  to  become  a 
victim  to  immediate  remorse,  and  he  seldom  suspects  that  his 
passing  outbreak  has  refreshed  the  souls  of  some  who  have  not 
the  courage  to  respond  to  it,  but  who  would  live  far  more  com- 
fortably than  they  do  if  they  were  not  so  horribly  afraid  of  being 
smiled  at. 

"  Selden  never  wished  his  children  to  live,"  said  Mr.  Osborne; 
he  thought  that  they  had  inherited  their  mother's  character, 
and  that  there  wasn't  a  hope  for  them." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  was  right,"  cried  Brandon,  "  and  I 
dare  say  the  boy  will  follow  them.  Race  is  the  strongest  power 
on  earth — it  doesn't  always  come  out,  but  when  it  does,  there  is 
no  making  head  against  it.  If  I  knew  that  my  great-grand- 
father's seventeenth  cousin  had  been  a  thief,  and  were  to  catch 
myself  wishing  for  a  fellow-creature's  cast-off  pin,  I  should  give 
myself  up  from  that  moment." 

"  And  you  would  end  your  days  in  a  gaol,  doubtless,"  said 
Leonora,  quickly ;  "  but  that  would  be  because  you  had  given 
yourself  up,  not  because  you  had  felt  the  tendency." 

This  speech  was  a  little  too  strong-minded  for  Lionel,  who 
would  certainly  have  avoided  the  speaker  ever  afterwards  if  she 
had  not  been  very  good-looking  and  engaged  to  be  married  to 
somebody  else.  As  it  was  he  drew  away  from  her  and  devoted 
himself  exclusively  to  Rose  during  the  rest  of  the  voyage.  Rose 
was  like  a  child  who  has  just  heard  a  new  story  with  the  delightful 
assurance  that  every  word  of  it  is  quite  true.  She  could  think 
of  nothing  but  the  Selden  family,  and  she  discussed  the  rights 
and  the  wrongs,  the  hopes  and  the  miseries  of  their  history,  with 
tears  in  her  eyes,  and  with  an  eager  desire  to  settle  absolutely 
every  point  concerning  them,  which  highly  amused  her  com- 
panion. She  forgot  her  shyness,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to 
compose  the  speech  which  Mr.  Selden  ought  to  have  made  to 
his  wife  when  she  refused  to  stay  at  Fordham  Weir,  and  to  say 
it  to  Brandon,  who  went  into  the  matter  thoroughly  with  her, 
and  arranged  an  imaginary  reconciliation,  terminating  in  mutual 
improvement  of  character,  to  her  entire  satisfaction.  He,  how- 
ever, expressed  a  very  strong  opinion  that  Dr.  Selden  ought  to 
have  said  "  Dearest "  to  his  wife  on  that  particular  occasion,  and 
he  insisted  upon  hearing  Rose's  view  of  the  matter,  and  urged 
her  to  repeat  the  speech  which  she  had  invented  fox  Vxm 
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this  little  addition,  uttered  in  an  appropriate  tone.  And  Rose 
became  uncomfortable,  and  relapsed  into  her  natural  state  of 
silence. 

"Why  were  you  so  silent,  Linnet?"  asked  Vare,  as  they 
walked  to  the  house  together. 

"  Was  I  silent  ?  "  returned  she,  hesitating  and  blushing. 
"Yes,  and  I  must  know  the  reason." 

"  I  was  thinking,"  she  murmured,  trying  to  avoid  his  eyes — 
"  I  was  thinking  about  that  poor  girl  with  her  bird  and  her 
flowers.  You  said  that  she  was  very  pretty,  very  winning,  very 
interesting,  but  with  no  intellect — " 

"  Well,"  said  Vere,  as  she  paused. 

"  Most  men,"  resumed  Linnet,  still  looking  down,  "  would 
require  no  more  in  a  wife  than  that  she  should  be  very  pretty, 
interesting,  and  gentle." 

There  was  real  uneasiness  in  her  face,  for  she  knew  her  own 
gifts,  and  was  somewhat  ashamed  of  them.  There  were  times 
when  she  wished  with  all  her  heart  that  she  was  as  other  girls 
are ;  times  when  she  thought  that  she  was  loved,  not  because 
but  in  spite  of  her  powers,  and  when  she  was  so  much  afraid 
that  they  were  repulsive  that  she  would  gladly  have  flung  them 
from  her.  No  fast  young  lady  ever  tried  harder  to  be  conspicuous 
than  Leonora  tried  to  be  commonplace.  Whatever  her  doubts 
were  on  the  present  occasion,  Vere  contrived  to  satisfy  them, 
and  to  make  her  feel  so  guilty  for  having  entertained  them,  that 
she  begged  his  pardon  before  they  separated. 


CHAPTER  V. 

LINNET. 

That  evening  Hose  saw  her  future  sister  in  a  new  character. 
There  was  rather  a  large  party — a  kind  of  farewell  to  many 
neighbours  and  friends.  Leonora  went  into  Rose's  room  with  a 
secret  intention  to  supervise  her  toilette,  and  was  agreeably  sur- 
prised to  find  that  she  had  committed  nothing  more  flagrant  than 
an  ill-fitting  white  muslin  frock  with  an  ill-tied  blue  sash,  and  a 
rather  wonderful  contrivance  of  blue  and  silver  about  the  hair, 
which  she  was  easily  persuaded  to  abandon,  though  not  without 
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a  mental  reservation  that  it  wag  probably  better  than  anything 
that  would  be  substituted  for  it.  Leonora  saw  the  slight  look  of 
discontent,  and  chased  it  away  in  a  moment  by  offering  as  a 
little  gift  a  cluster  of  white  roses,  which  she  had  brought  with 
her  in  the  hope  that  they  might  be  a  useful  resource.  They 
were  soon  becomingly  arranged  among  Rose's  dark-brown  curls, 
and  the  coiffeuse  did  not  fail  during  the  operation  to  put  many 
an  unsuspected  finishing  touch  which  might  possibly  have  been 
resented  had  it  been  discovered.  Hose  looked  exceedingly 
pretty,  and  Leonora  felt  strangely  like  a  chaperon  as  she  escorted 
her  down  stairs,  and  wondered  inwardly  whether  she  would  be 
admired.  Her  own  dress  was  a  heavy  white  silk,  with  no  orna- 
ment but  a  chaplet  of  ivy  leaves  about  her  head,  and  a  knot  of 
splendid  flowers  in  her  bosom,  which  Vere  was  waiting  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs  to  present.  It  was.  a  fancy  of  his  that  she 
should  always  wear  natural  flowers.  She  was  in  high  spirits, 
the  life  and  centre  of  the  circle ;  the  object  of  such  universal 
attention  and  homage,  that  Rose  felt  almost  bewildered  in 
watching  what  she  seemed  to. take  quite  as  a  matter  of  course. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  she  enjoyed  the  admiration  lavished 
upon  her.  It  is  only  a  very  stupid  woman  who  does  not  enjoy 
admiration  in  her  heart ;  but  Leonora  showed  what  she  felt, 
though  not  beyond  the  limit  imposed  by  natural  gracefulness, 
and  never  so  vehemently  as  to  impair  her  self-possession.  The 
group  of  gentlemen  who  were  constantly  gathered  about  her 
chair  were  not  better  amused  than  she  was.  Even  Rose,  with 
all  her  inexperience,  could  perceive  that  this  was  no  exceptional 
triumph,  but  that  it  was  an  element  of  daily  life  to  Leonora. 
Rose  thought  doubtfully  of  Kirkham,  and  wondered  whether 
papa's  fears  were  true. 

There  were  not  wanting  persons  who  wondered  that  Miss 
Osborne  should  flirt  so  much  at  such  a  time,  who  would  not 
have  done  it  themselves  for  the  world  (always  supposing  that 
they  could  if  they  would) ;  who  thought  that  Captain  Forester 
did  not  look  as  if  he  quite  liked  it,  and  who  supposed  that 
"  things  would  certainly  be  very  different  after  they  were  mar- 
ried." Others,  doing  her  more  justice,  said  that  there  had  never 
been  any  coquetry  in  her  flirtations ;  that,  in  fact,  they  did  not 
deserve  the  obnoxious  name,  and  were  simply  the  natural  amuse- 
ments of  a  woman  so  fascinating  that  it  was  not  possible  that  she 
should  ever  be  in  the  background.    But  even  theas  &whtadL 
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whether  fascination  bo  pervading  and  extensive  was  a  desirable 
gift ;  and  if  the  critic  were  a  man,  he  thought  inwardly  that  he 
would  have  chosen  a  background  figure  for  his  home  picture, 
very  properly  desiring  to  occupy  the  principal  light  himself. 
All  the  military  men  present  believed  in  their  hearts  that  if  they 
.  had  wooed  her  before  Forester  did,  they  should  have  won  her ; 
and  several  of  them  thought  that  they  might  possibly  have  a 
chance  now  if  they  could  make  up  their  minds  to  the  effort 
Forester  troubled  himself  about  none  of  these  things.  Least  of 
all  did  it  ever  occur  to  him  to  feel  a  moment's  fear  concerning 
his  own  position.  He  knew  his  strength.  He  kept  a  little  aloof, 
having  no  lively  relish  for  evening  parties ;  he  performed  all 
needful  attentions  and  civilities  rather  absently,  and  watched  the 
course  of  events  with  an  expression  of  quiet  amusement.  Yet 
he  was  not  altogether  at*  ease.  Proud  of  Leonora,  confiding  in 
her,  rejoicing  that  she  should  be  admired,  wishing  that  she. 
should  be,  in  and  above  all  things,  herself  and  no  other,  he  did, 
nevertheless,  ask  himself  the  question,  "  Is  all  this  necessary  to 
her  ?  Is  it  merely  taken  because  it  comes,  and  enjoyed  as  she 
has  a  right  to  enjoy  what  comes  unsought ;  or  is  it  a  part  of  her 
life  ?  Will  she  miss  it,  and  droop  without  it  ?  She  has  never 
been  tried  in  any  other  sphere  than  this.  Can  we  tell  ?  can  we 
be  quite  sure  ? "  He  put  the  doubt  from  him  angrily  as  if  it 
were  an  offence,  and  looking  up,  met  her  eye  fixed  anxiously 
upon  him.  She  had  marked  the  first  cloud  on  his  brow,  and  it 
was  reflected  upon  her  own.  Vere  was  ashamed,  and  took  care 
that  no  cloud  should  be  visible  afterwards. 

Yet  the  next  morning  he  could  not  help  telling  her  something 
of  what  he  had  been  thinking.  They  were  alone  in  Leonora's 
boudoir — a  little  pet  room,  where  she  had  spent  many  happy 
hours  with  her  books  and  piano.  She  felt,  just  then,  no  regrets 
about  leaving  it.  Hereafter,  even  if  her  happiness  should  be  as 
great  as  her  hopes,  she  might,  perhaps,  look  back  to  the  little 
room  with  a  tender,  half-regretral  feeling,  such  as  most  of  us 
associate  with  particular  scenes  and  moments  of  the  days  before 
life  really  began  with  us ;  at  present  there  was  no  space  in  her 
heart  for  any  such  thoughts. 

*  She  sat  on  the  sofa,  and  looked  gravely  downwards,  while  he 
told  her  what  was  in  his  heart.  Vere  was  truth  itself.  His 
reserve  consisted  in  silence.  If  he  were  to  speak  at  all  of  what 
he  felt,  he  must  show  it  as  it  was,  without- disguise,  change,  or 
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modification.  And  it  was  not  in  his  nature,  as  it  is  in  the 
nature  of  so  many,  to  persuade  himself  that  he  felt  anything 
which  he  did  Hot  feel.  He  could  not  take  himself  far  granted  as 
a  little  better  than  he  really  was,  on  any  point  on  which  general 
consent  seemed  to  demand  a  peculiar  form  or  colour  of  thought 
— a  process  of  self-deception,  not  without  its  uses,  because,  when 
you  begin  by  only  believing  that  you  believe,  you  may  often  end 
by  really  believing.  Not  without  its  uses,  therefore,  but  impos- 
sible for  him.  On  the  present  occasion,  just  that  shadow  of 
distrust  which  blended  with  his  anxiety  did  he  suffer  her  to 
perceive.  But  Leonora  did  not  resent  it  as  he  had  resented  her 
doubts  of  the  nature  of  his  love  for  her.  She  lifted  her  face 
when  he  ceased  speaking,  and  looked  at  him  with  a  bright 
smile.  "  Where  can  we  go  and  shut  ourselves  up  ?  "  cried  she. 
"  Suppose  we  go  to  the  Orkneys — will  that  be  solitary,  and  dis- 
agreeable, and  cold  enough  to  suit  you  ?  I  suppose  if  you  could 
have  zae  for  a  year  in  the  Orkneys  without  seeing  me  yawn 
once  you  would  finish  by  trusting  me  a  little." 
"  Trusting  you,  Linnet?" 

"  Yes,  trusting  me,  Captain  Forester.  I  don't  think  you  have 
the  least  bit  of  confidence  in  me." 

"  Darling,  I  am  only  fearful  lest  you  should  not  be  quite  happy 
in  the  only  life  that  I  am  able  to  give  you." 

"  Have  no  fears  about  that,"  returned  she,  hiding  her  face  for 
a  moment,  and  showing  by  the  action  how  much  the  words 
implied. 

"  Well,  but  now,  Vere,  let  us  talk  it  out  rationally  and 
thoroughly.  Hose  was  saying  the  same  sort  of  thing  to  me 
yesterday;  and  I  believe  your  father  is  quite  frightened  at  the 
thought  of  me.  Altogether,  you  are  succeeding  in  making  me 
feel  really  a  little  frightened  at  myself.  Have  I  been  such  an 
outrageously  dissipated  person  ?  I  don't  think  I  have ;  but  if 
I  have,  I  am  sure  that  it  is  high  time  to  reform."  ^ 

"  I  am  not  finding  fanlt  with  you,  Linnet ;  pray  don't  fancy 
that  I  mean  to  find  fault.  But  just  think  what  a  change  it  will 
be !  A  few  dull  dinner-parties  in  the  year,  and  a  home  circle 
in  which  I  can't  think  that  you  will  find  many  companions. 
And  you  have  led  such  a  sunny  social  life ;  whether  here  or  iti 
London,  I  suppose  you  have  hardly  ever  passed  an  evening 
alone ;  and  there  has  always  been  some  sort  of  excitement,  either 
in  fact  or  in  prospect.    If  any  woman  in  the  world  cwjl  *>\asA 
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such  a  transplantation  without  suffering  from  it,  you  can ;  but 
still  I  fear  a  little." 

"  I  have  been  very  happy,"  said  Leonora,  "  that  is  quite  true  ; 
I  have  had  a  very  happy  life.  But  do  you  know,  Vere,  I  should 
not  wish  always  to  go  on  leading  this  sort  of  life.  I  should  be 
afraid  that  it  might  be  bad  for  me." 

"  It  has  done  you  no  harm  as  yet,"  said  he  fondly. 

"  Well,  but  it  might.  I  might  turn  out  a  Mrs.  Selden  after 
all — who  can  tell  ?  Vere,  if  I  were  to  be  very  discontented  and 
gloomy  and  cross  in  my  seclusion,  how  would  you  treat  me  ? 
Would  you  say,  like  your  dear  friend  Dr.  Selden, '  Here  yon 
are,  and  here  you  must  stay — there's  no  help  for  you  ? ' " 

"  Not  if  there  really  were  a  means  of  escape.  I  know  I  am 
selfish,  but  I  would  never  put  any  burthen  upon  you  if  I  could 
help  it.  I  protest,  in  passing,  against  making  an  example  of 
Dr.  Selden  in  that  way.  I  don't  think  we  know  all  about  his 
early  history.  I  don't  think  we  understand  it.  But  the  difficulty 
in  our  case,  Linnet,  is  that  there  is  no  escape.  We  must  live  at 
Kirkham." 

"  I  like  that,"  said  Leonora.  "  I  like  to  have  my  way  of  life 
fixed  for  me.  You  know  it  always  has  been  fixed  for  me— I 
have  never  had  to  choose.  And  though  I  have  been  so  happy, 
do  you  know  I  have  sometimes  felt  just  a  little  weariness — I 
have  sometimes  wanted  something  a  little  higher  and  better. 
Everybody  feels  in  that  way,  I  suppose,  now  and  then." 

She  had  "sometimes  felt  just  a  little  weariness" — and  she 
spoke  of  it  as  a  wonder — almost  as  a  fault.  Truly,  there  might 
seem  to  be  some  cause  for  anxiety  in  taking  charge  of  this 
woman's  future,  to  a  man  who  wished  to  make  it  sweeter  than 
her  past.    So  Vere  felt  as  he  looked  at  her. 

She  went  on,  after  a  pause,  with  the  ardour  which  charac- 
terised her  when  she  could  show  herself  just  as  she  was. 
"  Vere,  the  only  people  who  are  always  satisfied  are  the  people 
who  live  for  God's  service.   That  is  what  you  must  teach  me." 

"  Teach  you,"  he  cried.  "  I  think  you  have  nothing  to  learn, 
but  if  you  have,  we  must  learn  it  together.  I  know,  of  course, 
what  ought  to  be  the  first  object  in  one's  life — but  I  can't  say 
that  I  have  made  it  so ;  and  even  now  it  is  more  from  duty  than 
zeal  that  I  want  to  make  it  so.  But  you,  Linnet,  you  talk  of 
your  temptations  and  your  weaknesses,  and  yet  you  are  loving 
God  and  all  good  things  with  your  whole  heart !  " 
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Leonora  was  sure  that  Vere  thought  more  lowly  of  himself 
than  he  deserved,  because  his  standard  was  so  high.  Yet  she 
could  not  contradict  him.  And  inferior  as  she  thought  herself 
to  him,  she  could  not  have  the  false  humility  to  deny  that  she 
loved  God.  Her  heart  would  have  stopped  the  denial  on  her  lips. 

"  Women  are  so  different  from  men,"  said  she.  "  We  begin 
to  feel,  or  to  fancy  that  we  feel,  so  much  sooner  than  you  do. 
But  you  are  doing  all  the  while,  and  that  is  far  better, .and  when 
the  feeling  comes  at  last,  it  has  a  much  stronger  foundation. 
And  I  am  sure  your  temptations,  distractions,  and  diversions, 
have  been  greater  than  mine." 

"  You  forget  that  I  am  a  kind  of  misanthrope.  Unless  there 
is  some  particular  attraction  to  draw  me  into  society  I  am  pretty 
sure  to  creep  away  from  it ;  even  the  kind  of  world  you  have 
lived  in,  so  bright,  and  sympathetic,  and  artistic,  would  have 
bored  me  as  often  as  not.  I  have  a  bit  of  the  savage  in  me,  and 
could  be  quite  happy  in  a  hut  among  the  Norway  mountains, 
living  by  my  bow  and  my  spear,  with  no  greater  events  in  my 
life  than  sunrise  and  sunset,  and  no  one  to  watch  them  with  me. 
At  least  that  is  what  I  used  to  think ;  I  have  modified  my 
notions  a  little  now." 

"  And  some  day,"  said  Leonora,  stealing  her  hand  into  his ; 
"  some  day  we  will  have  a  house  of  our  own,  a  cottage — a 
Norway  hut  if  you  like,  and  if  we  can  afford  nothing  better." 

"  Ah ! "  cried  he,  "  I  wish  that  day  were  come !  But,  Linnet, 
if  it  ends  in  my  selling  out,  and  we  don't  live  with  our  relations, 
we  shall  be  poor." 

"  Never  mind  that,"  said  she,  "  you  will  want  something  to 
do,  and  you  shall  be,  what  I  have  so  often  wished  and  wanted 
you  to  be,  what  you  were  born  to  be — an  artist ! " 

"  An  artist ! "  cried  he,  his  face  kindling  into  sudden  light ; 
then  changing  to  a  half-laugh,  he  added,  "  What  an  ignoble 
way  of  proposing  it  to  me,  just  because  I  shall  want  something 
to  do!" 

"  I  did  not  mean  it  in  that  way,"  she  replied.  "  You  know 
nobody  can  have  a  greater  reverence  for  art  than  I  have.  And, 
Vere,  you  really  have  genius.  I  am  sure  you  have ;  it  is  so 
different  from  mere  talent,  like  my  music,  which  is  only  the 
interpretation  of  other  people's  thoughts.  You  have  original 
power.  You  know  what  Gibson  said  of  that  last  figure  of  yours 
— '  The  Gardener's  Daughter.' " 
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"  Yes,  I  know,"  interrupted  Vere,  blnehmg  like  a  girl ; 
"and  I  know  what  all  artists  say  about  amateur  productions 
when  the  amateur's  friends  are  there  to  hear,  and  what  they  say 
when  they  are  by  themselves." 

"  You  are  too  proud  to  try,  lest  you  should  fail." 

"  No,  no ;  I  am  not  too  proud ;  at  least  I  won't  be.  It  would 
be  a  happy  life,  Linnet — a  very  happy  life.  I  could  fancy  toiling 
for  ever,  and  prizing  such  small  successes  as  quite  reward 
enough.  You  have  no  idea  how  sweetly  the  hours  slip  away. 
Even  a  small  man  can  say,  like  Rafael,  '  Mi  servo  di  certa  idea 
che  mi  viene  in  cuore and  the  presence  of  the  Idea  seems  to 
glorify  the  work.  Ah,  Linnet !  when  I  have  you  in  my  studio  I 
I  declare  I  think  I  shall  make  up  my  mind  to  sell  out  at  once I" 

"  Think  about  it ! "  said  she ;  "  I  shall  be  quite  happy  which- 
ever way  you  decide." 

"  And  you  would  be  a  sculptor's  wife ! "  he  said  smiling. 

"  Yes ! "  she  cried.  "  Not  an  amateur's  !  It  is  absurd  for 
you  to  call  yourself  an  amateur,  for  I  am  sure  no  professional 
artist  can  have  laboured  more  heartily  or  constantly  than  yon 
have.  And  I  have  lived  so  much  among  artists,  I  know  what 
is  really  thought  of  your  works.  Those  figures  which  you  gave 
me  two  years  ago  n  (nodding  at  a  statuette  group  on  the  mantel- 
piece, the  subject  from  "The  Princess" — Lady  Pysche  and 
her  Babe),  "  oh  !  you  don't  know  how  often  I  have  been  asked, 
'  Whose  is  that  ?'  and  how  manifest  the  surprise  has  been  when 
my  answer  showed  that  it  was  not  by  one  of  the  brotherhood." 
She  lifted  the  little  group  off  the  mantelpiece  as  she  spoke,  held 
it  up  with  an  air  of  triumph  to  exhibit  it  to  him,  and,  ere  she 
restored  it  to  its  place,  bent  over  it  and  kissed  it. 

As  she  held  it  up,  the  thought,  "  I  never  knew  my  powers 
till  now  ! "  flashed  up  like  a  sudden  flame  in  Vere's  heart ;  but 
when  with  that  quick  impulse  of  tenderness  she  pressed  her  lips 
upon  his  work,  he  forgot  his  art  and  thought  only  of  her. 

When  he  next  spoke,  he  was  rather  following  the  course  of 
his  own  reflections  than  answering  her  words.  "  And  now  we  are 
going  into  practical  life,"  said  he  ;  "  the  most  practical,  the  least 
imaginative  that  can  possibly  be  conceived.  Linnet,  after  all, 
you  are  stronger  than  I  am.  You  are  going  to  work  hard,  and 
you  are  quite  looking  forward  to  it.  I  know  exactly  how.it 
will  be — you  will  see  haloes  round  the  heads  of  all  the  dirty 
little  children  who  learn  their  alphabets  of  you,  and  you  will 
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want  me  to  see  the  haloes  too,  and  I'm  afraid  I  shan't  be 
able." 

"  What  nonsense !"  exclaimed  Linnet  "  As  if  I  were  really- 
such  a  fanciful  enthusiast,  and  you  such  a  dry  mass  of  facts !  I 
can  tell  you,  if  it  were  so,  Vere,  I  should  have  the  beet  of  it." 

"  I  know  you  would,"  he  replied,  "  and  that  was  just  what  I 
was  saying." 

"  As  to  my  teaching  the  dirty  little  children,"  continued  she, 
"  you  know  it  is  all  new  to  me,  and  I  have  everything  to  learn, 
and  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  whether  I  shall  like  it  or  not, 
and  I  dare  say  I  shall  make  heaps  of  mistakes.  But  I  am  very 
glad,  oh  so  glad !  that  we  are  going  to  be  amongst  people  whose 
whole  lives  are  given  up  to  doing  good,  and  from  whom  I  can 
learn  all  I  wish." 

He  looked  at  her  in  silence — perhaps  he  thought  that  there 
was  no  lack  of  a  tendency  to  idealise  in  that  last  speech ;  but  he 
did  not  say  so.    She  mistook  the  cause  of  his  silence. 

"  And  as  to  your  not  seeing  things  exactly  as  I  do,  dearest 
Vere,"  said  she,  "  there  is  nothing  to  surprise  or  vex  you  in 
that.    You  know  thai  kind  of  work  is  not  meant  for  men." 

"  My  conscience  would  be  easier  if  I  were  quite  certain  upon 
that  point,"  returned  he.  "  But  I  suppose  the  fact  is,  that  if 
one  is  really  to  improve,  one  must  be  ready  to  do  whatever  work 
happens  to  come  to  hand.  Now  I  think  there  is  a  great  diffi- 
culty— an  immense  difficulty — in  finding  work.  I  couldn't  go 
into  a  new  place  and  begin  bustling  about  instantly,  crying, 
'  Give  me  something  to  do ! '  I  must  wait  and  watch  and  judge 
till  I  find  something  that  I  can  do." 

"  I  should  be  a  little  afraid  of  waiting,"  said  Linnet,  "  lest 
something  should  escape  me,  or  lest  I  should  grow  idle." 

"  Ah,  there's  the  danger !"  replied  he.  "  I  see  that  clearly ; 
but  I  don't  see  clearly  how  to  escape  from  it.  Whenever  we 
settle,  Linnet,  depend  upon  it  I  will  not  rest  without  finding 
out  some  way  of  being  useful,  if  only  out  of  discipline ;  because 
I  know  I  shan't  like-  it.  But  while  we  are  wandering  about  I 
think  I  must  be  content  with  6imply  taking  care  of  you  ! " 

" But  why  should  you  be  so  certain  that  you  won't  like  it?" 
questioned  she.  "  You  have  done  plenty  of  that  sort  of  work 
in  your  regiment,  Vere.  I  know  what  care  you  have  taken  of 
the  soldiers ;  how  much  you  have  tried  to  raise  the  tone  amongst 
them,  to  keep  up  the  schools,  visit  the  sick,  and  help  them  i& 
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every  way.  That  was  work  that  came  to  hand  :  did  you  find 
no  pleasure  in  that?" 

"  I  am  afraid ;  not  much,"  he  said.  "  You  would  be  rather 
shocked  at  my  philosophy ;  and  if  you  had  the  same  feeling  I 
am  afraid  it  would  take  all  the  pleasure  out  of  your  work.  I 
am  always  haunted  by  the  idea  that  one  does  no  real  good — 
that  I  am  only  helping  those  who  would  have  gone  right  with- 
out help,  and  that  those  who  would  have  gone  wrong  without 
me  go  wrong  just  the  same  in  spite  of  me.  So  it  seems  to  me 
that  what  is  called  '  doing  good '  has  more  effect  upon  the  worker 
than  upon  the  objects  of  the  work,  and  that  the  only  rule  is,  to 
work  for  the  work's  sake,  and  not  to  think  of  results.  And 
then,  you  know,  the  work  looks  rather  dull  and  ugly." 

Leonora  clasped  her  hands  in  dismay.  "  Oh,  Vere ! "  she 
cried,  "  how  can  you  say  so  ?  I  am  quite  sure  you  have  a 
great  many  theories  in  conversation  which  don't  in  the  least 
affect  your  real  life." 

A  gentle  tap  at  the  door  interrupted  them,  and  Rose  entered, 
*  colouring  at  her  own  boldness.  "  You  told  me  to  come,"  said 
she,  standing  still  on  the  threshold,  and  looking  very  much  ill- 
used,  and  very  much  inclined  to  turn  her  back  upon  them  and 
take  to  instant  flight. 

The  spice  of  perpetual  indignation  in  Rose's  shyness  gave  it 
a  character  of  originality.  It  was  as  though  she  were  always 
demanding,  "  How  dare  you  frighten  me  so  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes ! "  said  Linnet,  going  forward  to  welcome  her ;  "  we 
are  so  glad  to  have  you,  dear  Rose !  She  has  not  been  intro- 
duced to  my  den  yet,  and  I  wanted  her  so  much  to  see  it  while 
it  is  still  worth  looking  at.    Here  are  all  my  treasures ! " 

There  was  a  little  pathos  in  the  pride  with  which  Leonora 
exhibited  her  possessions.  She  felt  as  though  she  were  taking 
formal  leave  of  them.  The  room  was  a  picture  of  comfort.  It 
was  small  and  irregularly  shaped,  but  full  of  light  from  three 
windows  placed  with  delicious  neglect  of  symmetry ;  one  of 
them,  a  little  recessed,  contained  a  gay  stand  of  flowers.  Every 
available  space  of  wall  was  covered  either  with  book-shelves, 
prints,  or  sketches.  The  mantelpiece  supported,  as  we  know, 
the  group  of  Psyche  and  her  Babe,  flanked  by  two  pretty  little 
violet  cups  and  two  bronze  candlesticks,  genuine  cinque -cento. 
Opposite  was  a  small,  old-fashioned,  oval  mirror,  in  a  carved 
oak  frame.    Of  the  two  accessible  windows,  one  looked  upon 
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the  glen,  the  other  upon  the  flower-garden;  the  pianoforte 
stood  by  the  former,  so  that,  as  Linnet  did  not  fail  to  point  out, 
u  when  I  am  practising,  I  have  only  to  turn  my  head  to  see  the 
prettiest  view  in  the  whole  country."  Two  tables,  one  with 
writing  apparatus,  a  couch,  and  a  variety  of  chairs,  no  two  of 
the  same  design,  completed  the  furniture.  The  carpet  was  in 
shades  of  rich  crimson,  with  a  pattern  of  small  white  lilies ;  the 
curtains  and  covers  were  sky-blue ;  the  walls  of  a  delicate 
jieutral  tint,  mere  background  to  the  pictures  which  hung  upon 
them.    Portfolios  and  music-books  abounded. 

Rose  liked  seeing  it  very  much,  though  she  could  not  at  first 
divest  herself  of  the  idea  that  she  was  expected  to  say  particular 
things,  nor  of  the  determination  that,  whatever  they  were,  she 
would  not  say  them.  *After  a  little  while  she  forgot  herself,  and 
began  to  be  comfortable.  But  she  wished  Vere  at  the  North 
Pole.  She  could  not  understand  why  he  was  there,  interesting 
himself  in  all  sorts  of  matters  which  she  mentally  pronounced, 
"  not  in  the  least  masculine."  Interesting  himself  about  her, 
too,  in  a  most  fidgety  manner.  He  was  not  satisfied  unless  she 
inspected  every  separate  article  in  the  apartment.  His  eyes 
worried  and  irritated  her. 

They  came  last  to  the  statuettes.  Rose  knew  nothing  about 
the  subject,  but  thought  the  baby  beautiful.  A  thought  struck 
Leonora.  "  Let  us  have  a  happy  morning,"  cried  she.  "  There 
is  a  riding-party,  and  I  know  you  don't  ride,  Rose.  Let  us  go 
down  to  the  glen  summer-house — it  is  such  a  lovely  day.  Vere 
shall  go  on  with  the  design  he  is  making ;  you  shall  work  or 
sit  idle,  just  as  you  like  best ;  and  I  will  read  the  '  Princess  '  to 
you.    Would  you  like  it  ?  "  ;  -  ft  if 

Rose  vouchsafed  to  say  that  she  believed  she  should  like  it 
very  much,  and  Linnet  darted  away  without  further  hesitation, 
to  ascertain  who  was  going  with  the  riding-party,  and  who  was 
likely  to  remain  with  them.  "  Wait  for  me  here,  please,"  said 
she  as  she  left  the  room ;  "  I  won't  be  long  away." 

As  soon  as  the  door  was  shut  upon  her,  Vere  turned  to 
Rose.  "  I  have  a  little  plan,"  said  he,  "  and  I  want  you  to 
help  me." 

"  I  dare  say  I  can't,"  was  the  somewhat  disheartening 
answer. 

"  Oh  yes,  you  can,  and  I  think  you  will  like  it.  My  father 
tells  me  that  he  has  given  us  a  little  sitting-room  of  our  own  at 
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Kirkham,  where  we  can  go  away  and  Bulk  whenever  we  please. 
Now  don't  you  think,  Rose,  we  could  manage  to  make  it  look 
rather  like  this  room  for  Linnet  ?  " 

"  It  has  only  one  window/'  said  Hose,  "  and  there  is  no 
view." 

"  Well,"  replied  Vere,  "  that  can't  be  helped.  I  don't  expect 
to  be  able  to  make  woods  and  flower-gardens  in  six  weeks.  Bat 
I  think  we  might  contrive  to  give  it  a  nice,  pleasant,  home-like 
look — don't  you  ?  " 

"  It  is  nice,"  said  Rose ;  "  all  the  rooms  are  nice." 

"  I  can  hardly  remember  them,  you  know,"  answered  Vere, 
gallantly  suppressing  his  impatience.  "  But  I  don't  think  yon 
quite  understand  my  plan  yet.  Some  of  Linnet's  treasures  will 
of  course  go  down  to  Kirkham — Borne  o*f  the  books,  and  the 
pianoforte,  and  those  things,"  pointing  to  the  sculptures  and 
sketches.  "  Mr.  Osborne  will  send  them  off  after  we  are  gone. 
I  have  a  good  many  other  things  ready  which  she  does  not 
know  of.  All  will  be  sent  together.  Now  I  want  you,  if  you 
will,  to  unpack  and  arrange  all  these  things  when  they  come  to 
Kirkham,  and  to  make  the  room  as  pretty  as  yon  can,  before 
we  arrive.  Will  you,  Rose  ?  It  will  be  a  pleasant  surprise  for 
Linnet." 

Vere,  as  Dr.  Selden  had  hinted  when  he  called  him  "impe- 
rious" was  famous  for  carrying  any  point  which  he  thought 
worth  the  trouble  of  carrying.  He  always  knew  exactly  what 
he  wanted ;  he  was  neither  vehement  nor  supplicatory ;  but 
there  was  a  sort  of  quiet  urgency  in  his  manner  very  difficult 
to  resist.  It  impressed  you  with  an  idea,  which  you  had  not 
time  to  analyse  at  the  moment,  that  the  thing  was  to  be,  and 
must  be,  and  ought  to  be,  and  you  had  no  course  but  acquies- 
cence. Rose  had  been  gradually  warming  to  the  subject,  under 
her  ungraciousness,  and  the  warmth  came  to  the  surface  at  last. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  not  quite  pleased  at  his  grasping  her  hand, 
but  submitting  to  it ;  "I  understand  now.  I  think  it  is  a  very 
nice  plan,  and  I  will  try  to  make  the  room  very  pretty,  and 
I  shall  like  it  extremely." 

"  I  thought  you  would  ! "  cried  he.  "  And  now,  Rose,  please 
tell  me  what  is  the  carpet  like  ?  " 

"  It  is  a  kind  of  brown,"  said  Rose,  "  and  the  pattern  is  pink 
and  yellow.    It  is  rather  old." 

"  And  it  zounds  rather  ugly,"  said  Vere.    "  Well,  if  I  send 
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down  a  new  carpet  there  will  be  plenty  of  time  to  arrange  it, 
and  of  course  the  other  things — what  do  you  call  them? — 
chintzes  or  damasks  ?  " 

"  Chintz  is  the  right  word,"  interposed  Rose. 

"  Well,  chintz.  They  must  be  chosen  to  suit  the  carpet.  If 
I  send  them  down,  you  will  see  that  all  is  right,  won't  you  ?  " 

"  If  papa  does  not  object,"  said  Rose,  who  thought  the  matter 
was  now  assuming  somewhat  awful  dimensions. 

"  I'll  write  to  him,"  replied  Vere.  "  I'm  sure  he  will  under- 
stand directly  that  there  is  no  imputation  at  all  upon  the  room, 
which  I  dare  say  is  as  comfortable  as  possible,  but  that  it  is  only 
a  fancy  of  mine  to  give  Linnet  something  whieh  shall  look  like 
home  directly.  And  the  paper,  Rose  ?  Will  there  be  time  to 
have  it  fresh  papered  ?  " 

"  No,  I  am  quite  sure  there  will  not.  Besides,  the  paper  is 
exceedingly  pretty.  It  is  a  real  Indian  paper,  with  a  bluish 
grey  ground,  and  a  pattern  of  birds  and  flowers.  Everybody 
admires  it.M 

"  That's  very  nice,"  Baid  Vere.  "  I'm  uncommonly  glad  to 
hear  that.  Then  I  shall  have  all  the  packages  directed  to  you, 
and  I  shall  trust  to  you  to  have  it  all  done  as  nicely  as  pos- 
sible.   I  am  so  much  obliged  to  you." 

u  I  will  try.  •  But  you  must  please  not  to  forget  that  there  is 
only  a  short  time,  and  that  it  may  not  perhaps  be  quite  all 
ready,  and  that  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  shall  be  allowed  to 
do  it  afl." 

"We'll  make  every  possible  allowance,  and  take  all  diffi- 
culties into  fair  consideration,"  returned  Vere.  "  But  whatever 
can  be  done  I  shall  count  upon  your  achieving.  You  see,  you 
will  have  six  weeks.  You  remain  here  qnly  a  fortnight  after  us, 
and  we  are  to  be  two  months  away." 

There  was  a  pause,  during  which  he  seemed  to  be  reflecting 
deeply,  and  after  which  he  returned  to  the  charge. 

"  About  that  window,  Rose  ?    What  ts  the  view  from  it  ?  " 

"  It  looks  into  the  kitchen -garden — and  there  is  a  very  high 
red  brick  wall ;  and  beyond  that  there  are  a  few  trees,  and  the 
roofs  of  some  of  the  houses  in  the  village,  and  a  little  bit  of  a 
green  hiH." 

"  A  little  bit  of  a  green  hill ! — that  promises  pretty  well." 
"  But  it  is  only  a  very  little  bit,  between  the  bouses.    If  you 
did  not  know  it  was  there,  you  would,  very  likely,  not  \t" 
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Vere  made  a  long  face.  "  Would  it  be  quite  impossible," 
said  he,  coaxingly,  "  to  make  part  of  the  kitchen -garden  into  a 
flower-garden  ? — just  a  few  flower  beds  under  the  window,  and 
a  nice  piece  of  green  lawn,  you  know  ?  It  would  be  a  great 
improvement." 

"  Quite  impossible ! "  answered  Rose,  firmly.  "  I  am  sure 
papa  would  never  hear  of  such  a  thing.  He  is  extremely  par- 
ticular about  the  kitchen-garden ;  and  the  new  strawberry-beds 
are  all  on  that  side.    So  are  the  asparagus-beds." 

"  Well,"  said  Vere,  trying  to  make  the  best  of  it,  "  that  is 
much  better  than  having  cabbages  and  onions.  Asparagus 
plants  are  very  graceful.  I  have  seen  Linnet  wear  sprigs  of 
them  in  her  hair  ;  and  strawberries  are  pretty,  both  in  blossom 
and  in  fruit." 

Leonora  now  returned  and  announced  that  Henry  Osborne, 
somewhat  against  his  will,  was  gone  to  escort  the  riding  party, 
that  Mr.  Osborne  had  determined  upon  remaining  at  home  to 
act  in  the  capacity  of  chaperon,  and  that  Mr.  Brandon  had 
humbly  petitioned  to  be  allowed  to  remain  also.  "  We  shall 
find  them  at  the  summer-house,"  said  she,  "  so  we  will  start  at 
once  if  you  are  ready." 

They  started  accordingly.  "  I  can't  think  why  Mr.  Brandon 
stays ! "  said  Rose,  in  a  tone  of  extreme  annoyance,  as  she  and 
Leonora  walked  down  to  the  glen  together,  Vere  having  waited 
to  collect  his  drawing  paraphernalia.  Rose  was  beginning  to 
feel  almost  at  ease  with  Vere  and  Leonora,  and  she  decidedly 
resented  the  presence  of  an  addition  to  the  party.  Mr.  Osborne 
must  be  endured,  she  thought,  because  he  was  the  master  of  the 
house,  and  however  desirable  it  might  be  to  get  rid  of  him,  she 
felt  the  impossibility  of  the  process ;  but  Mr.  Brandon  was  really 
too  bad. 

"  Don't  you  like  him  ?  "  asked  Leonora,  amused. 

"  Oh,  T  don't  know ;  but  I  think  we  should  have  been  much 
more  comfortable  without  him !  It's  tiresome"  with  a  strong 
emphasis  on  the  word,  "  and  so  very  odd !  It  would  be  so  much 
more  natural  for  him  to  ride  on  horseback,  and  so  much  plea- 
santer  for  us !  " 

"  I  hope  he  won't  guess  what  you  are  thinking.  Really  it's 
rather  hard  upon  the  poor  innocent  man,  for  I  don't  see  that  he 
can  do  us  any  harm." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

ROSE. 

Long  afterwards  Rose  used  to  look  back  to  that  morning  as  an 
epoch  in  her  life.  At  the  time  she  was  scarcely  conscious  how 
deep  a  process  was  beginning  within  her.  Yet  it  remained  in 
her  memory,  framed  and  separate,  like  a  precious  picture.  The 
soft  summer  atmosphere  and  the  spotless  blue  sky,  the  cool 
clustering  and  drooping  of  the  trees  overhead,  the  silence  of 
birds  in  the  sleepy  noontime,  the  delicate  murmur  and 
movement  of  the  little  stream,  the  pleasant  leaning  and  resting 
on  the  smooth  turf,  the  gleam  and  blush  of  flowers  in  the  sun- 
shine giving  a  sort  of  garden  trimness  to  the  natural  beauty  of 
the  scene,  and  the  music  of  Leonora's  voice,  rising  and  falling,  as 
if  to  fill  and  penetrate  the  whole  with  a  flow  of  fine  thoughts  and 
sweet  images,  which  seemed  to  fall,  gently  yet  directly,  upon  • 
Rose's  heart,  and  to  be  received  and  imbibed  by  some  new  sense, 
suddenly  born  for  that  purpose, — all  were  remembered.  She 
wished  that  it  might  go  on  for  ever,  yet  she  almost  longed  to 
stop  it,  as  she  felt  that  every  word  must  be  bringing  her  nearer 
to  the  end.  She  forgot  Brandon,  and  all  other  offences  and  pro- 
vocations :  the  luxury  of  her  delight  made  her  amiable,  gracious, 
and  universally  philanthropic.  Soon,  however,  the  feeling  became 
too  intense  to  be  luxurious.  That  strange  physical  disturbance 
(what  is  it  ?)  which,  varying  in  various  organisations,  does  yet, 
in  some  shape  or  other,  always  accompany  great  intensity  of 
enjoyment,  especially  in  early  youth,  when  each  deeper  feeling 
is  a  new  revelation,  and  must  needs  be  shyly  encountered,  began 
within  her.  Is  it  that  the  soul  shrinks  when  life  first  fairly  lays 
hands  upon  it,  and  says  imploringly,  "  Ah,  if  I  let  in  this  joy,  will 
not  the  sorrow  follow  some  day  ?  "  -She  felt  that  tears  were  slowly 
stealing  down  her  cheeks  ;  her  hand  trembled  so  that  she  could 
scarcely  hold  the  needle.  Vere,  in  his  quiet  way  the  most 
observant  of  men,  saw  and  covered  her  emotion  without  seeming 
to  do  so  even  to  her.  He  moved  his  easel  a  little,  just  so  that  it 
shielded  her,  and  from  time  to  time  when  the  reader  paused  and 
a  few  words  were  exchanged  about  the  poem,  he  contrived  to 
answer  for  Rose,  or  to  beg  Leonora  to  go  on  again,  so  that  her 
silence  was  not  noticed,  and  she  had  time  to  recover  her  com- 
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posure.  Brandon  did  not  at  all  relish  that  same  movement  of  the 
easel,  but  by  the  time  he  succeeded  in  getting  a  peep  behind 
it  the  necessity  for  concealment  was  over.  He  wanted  to  walk 
back  to  the  house  with  Rose  when  the  reading  was  finished — he 
was  prepared  to  hear  all  sorts  of  quaint  remarks  and  difficult 
questions ;  but  she  held  fast  by  Leonora's  arm,  and  would  not 
be  talked  to.  Something  warm,  almost  caressing,  in  the  clasp, 
pleased  Leonora,  who  returned  it  with  interest,  though  she  did 
not  penetrate  its  cause. 

"  Linnet,  she  is  yours  for  ever ! "  whispered  Vere,  as  Rose 
left  them  and  ran  away  to  her  room.  Leonora  looked  at  him  for 
an  explanation  which  he  did  not  give;  but  the  truth  of  the  words 
was  before  long  unmistakably  manifest  Very  soon  she  began 
to  discover  that  she  was  the  object  of  Rose's  girlish  worship. 
No  more  crude  sentences  and  cold  syllabic  answers  now,  no  more 
scowls  and  rebuffs,  no  more  defensive  attitudes  when  no  attack 
was  intended.  Rose  passed  at  once  from  resistance  to  homage, 
and  each  was  equally  absolute  in  its  way.  Leonora  was  de- 
lighted at  the  result,  though  she  never  quite  understood  the 
cause.  Indeed,  it  was  difficult  to  suppose  that  all  her  caresses 
and  coaxings  had  failed ;  that  her  earnest  desire  for  self-improve- 
ment, her  almost  humble  wish  for  affection,  had  been  revealed 
without  making  much  impression ;  and  that  she  had  achieved  the 
conquest  at  last  merely  by  reading  aloud  a  pretty  poem,  quite  as 
much  for  her  own  pleasure  as  for  Rose's.  But  we  never  can 
reason  about  the  keys  which  unlock  human  hearts.  We  must 
wait  patiently  till  the  door  opens.  We  may  besiege  it  as  long 
as  we  like,  we  may  knock  from  morning  till  night,  but  we  can 
in  reality  do  little  or  nothing.  On  a  sudden,  just  perhaps  when 
we  have  given  the  matter  up  as  hopeless,  and  are  sitting  down 
weariedly,  and  trying  to  think  of  something  else,  there  is  a  little 
movement  within,  almost  noiseless,  and,  lo !  we  may  enter ! 
Then  comes  the  time  for  work,  and  then  the  work  tells.  We 
have  to  hold  our  ground,  and  to  advance  (for  woe  to  those  who 
just  cross  the  threshold  and  never  go  any  farther !),  we  have  to 
give  good  reasons  why  we  are  there,  and  to  make  our  presence 
a  charm  and  a  comfort,  so  that  the  inmate  need  not  feel  ashamed 
of  having  admitted  us — so  that  the  question  may  never  be  "  Why 
are  you  here  ?  "  but  rather  "  Why  were  you  not  here  sooner  2  " 

The  days  which  followed  seemed  only  to  secure  and  extend 
Leonora's  empire.    Rose  hung  about  her  with  childish  fond- 
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ness ;  consulted  her  taste^in  everything  ;  and  if  the  roots  of  her 
home-love  had  not  been  very  strong  and  deep  indeed,  there 
might  have  been  some  danger  of  her  returning  to  Kirkham,  not 
only  transformed  in  herself,  but  discontented  with  all  that  was 
there.  There  was,  however,  no  fear  of  this ;  Kirkham  was  still 
supreme  in  her  affections  and  her  esteem,  and  Leonora  was  so 
ready  to  sympathise  with  this  feeling,  that  there  seemed  no 
danger  of  contact  between  the  two  influences.  Only  Hose 
longed  to  bring  them  together,  and  thought  that  each  would 
then  possess  a  perfection  which  never  could  have  been  attained 
without  the  other. 

Time  stole  on,  bringing  the  wished-for  day  which  would 
render  this  possible  nearer  and  nearer.  It  was  quite  close  at 
last,  and  had  assumed  such  gigantic  dimensions  that  Leonora 
was  afraid  to  look  at  it,  and  could  not  see  beyond  it.  It  was  good 
for  her  that  there  were  guests  in  the  house,  and  that  she  had  to 
play  the  hostess — though,  be  it  noted,  there  was  a  nice,  quiet, 
harmless  chaperon  to  help  her,  whom  we  have  not  thought  it 
necessary  to  describe,  because  she  was  not  interesting  in  herself. 
Still  the  chief  responsibility  lay  upon  Leonora,  and  it  was  cer- 
tainly good  for  her.  A  great  effort  might  have  been  too  much 
for  her,  both  in  mind  and  body,  but  the  little  harassing  hourly 
calls  for  composure  and  self-possession,  distasteful  as  they  seemed, 
carried  her  from  point  to  point  through  the  day,  and  left  her  so 
wearied  at  night  that  she  could  not  help  sleeping.  ^Sometimes 
she  stole  away  for  the  indulgence  of  a  lonely  half  hour ;  and 
Rose,  if  with  her,  at  such  times,  seemed  quite  to  understand, 
and  would  sit  still  and  quiet,  holding  her  hand,  but  never  speak- 
ing. On  one  such  occasion — they  had  been  in  the  glen  together 
— as  they  rose  from  the  grass  and  prepared  to  return  home, 
Rose  looked  very  wistfully  at  Leonora,  who  took  the  young  face 
between  her  hands  and  kissed  it,  saying,  with  a  sigh,  "  Dear 
Rose,  you  are  so  good  to  me ! " 

"  Linnet,"  said  Rose,  nestling  closely  to  her,  "  you  frighten 
me  sometimes !    Are  you  quite  sure  you  are  quite  happy  ?" 

Leonora  would  have  liked  to  answer  by  silence,  but  she  felt 
that  her  companion  would  not  understand  it,  and  it  seemed  a 
wrong  to  Vere  to  allow  any  doubt  on  the  subject.  So  she  kissed 
her  again  very  heartily,  and  murmuring  under  her  breath,  "  God 
grant  that  you  may  be  as  happy  some  day,  darling !  "  ran  away 
into  the  woods  without  another  word. 
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"  What  a  strange  kind  of  happiness  ! "  thought  Rose,  as  she 
walked  slowly  on  by  herself.  "  Oh,  I  hope  it  will  never  happen 
to  me  !  But  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  chance,  because  I  am 
so  different  from  Linnet.  I  cannot  in  the  least  tell  what  she 
is  feeling.  Sometimes  it  seems  as  if  she  did  not  care  for  Vere 
at  all,  nor  he  for  her,  they  take  so  little  notice  of  each  other. 
I  always  thought  when  people  were  going  to  be  married  they 
liked  to  talk  to  each  other,  and  to  nobody  else,  and  that  every- 
body knew  this,  and  always  kept  a  little  away  from  them,  and 
did  not  interrupt  them.  But  Vere  and  Linnet  seem  quite  afraid 
to  speak  to  each  other  if  anybody  else  is  by.  I  suppose  they 
talk  a  great  deal  when  they  are  alone.  They  are  ve'ry  much 
alone,  certainly.  I  wonder  how  it  will  be  when  they  are  mar- 
ried. How  I  long  for  their  coming  to  Kirkham  !  I  wonder 
whether  Vere  is  very  good.  It  hardly  seems  natural  for  an 
officer  to  be  very  good.  I  could  not  marry  a  man  who  was  not 
very  good  ;  but  then  I  should  like  him  to  be  very  agreeable  too. 
I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  I  should  care  about  his  being  hand- 
some. He  must  be  a  good  height,  and  look  quite  like  a  gentle- 
man, and  have  very  fine  eyes.  And  he  must  be  very  very  gentle 
and  land,  and  never  say  a  sharp  word  to  anybody.  And  I 
should  like  him  to  be  exceedingly  devoted  to  me  ;  I  could  never 
let  him  go  about  as  Linnet  lets  Vere  ;  and  if  I  was  in  the  room 
I  should  not  like  him  to  think  about  anybody  else  for  a  moment. 
If  he  did,  I  should  give  him  up  instantly !  What  nonsense  I 
am  thinking  to  be  sure !  I  must  think  of  something  else.  I 
wonder  whether  there  is  the  least  chance  that  Linnet  will  think 
Kirkham  dull.  How  much  we  shall  have  to  teach  her !  Dear 
Kirkham  !  I  am  beginning  to  long  for  it  already.  I  fancy  I 
can  see  the  path  through  the  fields  to  school.  That  great  beech- 
tree  will  be  quite  red  by  the  time  I  get  home.  I  wonder  whe- 
ther Jenny  Green  will  look  up  and  laugh  as  she  always  does 
when  I  come  into  the  school -room.  Little  flaxen-headed  thing ! 
How  strange  it  would  seem  if  I  were  ever  to  be  away  long 
enough  for  any  of  them  to  be  grown  by  the  time  I  returned !  I 
don't  think  I  could  stay  away  so  long.  I  wonder  whether  I  ever 
could  love  any  one  well  enough  to  be  willing  to  leave  Kirkham. 
It  seems  hardly  possible.  He  must  be  charming  indeed  if  he 
could  make  me  do  that !  He  must  be  clever  too.  I  think  I 
should  be  able  to  like  to  look  up  to  him  in  everything.  I  sup- 
pose I  am  clever,  but  I  don't  feel  quite  sure.    At  any  rate  he 
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must  be  ;  but  not  in  the  least  pedantic.  And  he  must  like  me 
for  a  companion  better  than  all  the  clever  men  in  the  world. 
That  would  be  very  nice !  And  we  must  read  a  great  deal 
together ;  and  he  must  teach  me ;  and  I  must  see  that  he  is 
quite  surprised  at  the  way  in  which  I  get  on.  Perhaps  he  will 
tell  me  that  he  has  known  some  other  woman  who  seemed  a 
great  deal  cleverer,  but  who  did  not  really  learn  half  so  fast  as  I 
do.  But  if  she  had  learned  a  great  deal  faster,  he  must  like 
teaching  me  best.  He  ought  not  to  care  for  speaking  to  any 
other  woman.  If  he  did  I  am  sure  I  should  not  care  for  him. 
I  should  not  quite  like  him  to  care  much  for  any  other  man.  I 
certainly  should  not  like  him  to  go  away  for  three  hours,  aa 
Vere  did  the  other  day,  only  just  to  wish  good-bye  to  Doctor 
Selden.  But  I  don't  suppose  he  would  wish  it.  There !  I  am 
thinking  of  all  this  nonsense  again  ;  not  that  it  is  nonsense,  but 
I  don't  choose  to  think  about  it.  What  can  I  do  to  get  rid  of 
it  ?    It  will  come  back  again  !    I  think  I'll  repeat  some  poetry.. 

M 'Tears,  idle  tears !  I  know  not  what  they  mean!*" 

began  Rose  aloud,  selecting,  of  course,  some  lines  from  her 
beloved  "  Princess."  She  was  not,  however,  allowed  to  finish 
the  verse,  but  was  brought  to  a  very  sudden  halt  by  the  appear- 
ance  of  Brandon  in  shooting  costume,  with  gun  on  arm. 

"  Alone,  fair  lady  ?  "  said  he,  as  he  joined  her.  "  May  one 
ask  the  subject  of  your  meditations  ?  " 

"  Please  don't  carry  your  gun  so  near  me  I "  was  the  only 
answer  he  received. 

"  Oh!  it  isn't  loaded.  What  a  splendid  day  we  have  had! 
Very  fair  sport,  and  such  a  country  to  walk  over !  But  you 
don't  take  any  interest  in  such  matters,  which  is  very  unkind." 

"  I  should  take  a  great  deal  of  interest  if  you  only  went  out 
for  a  walk  to  see  the  country.  But  I  think  shooting  and  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  are  such  very  strange,  cruel  amusements,  that 
I  can't  understand  how  anybody  can  take  an  interest  in 
them." 

"  Well,"  said  Brandon,  "  I  will  allow  you  to  call  them  cruel 
amusements,  provided  that  you  don't  pronounce  all  those  who 
like  them  to  be  cruel  people.  Now  don't  say  you  think  so,  for 
I  won't  stand  it !" 

Rose  rather  tossed  her  head  at  the  peremptory  words,  though 
the  laughing  tone  might  have  made  them  qv\\te  Vxiq&^ws^ 
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"  We  had  better  not  talk  about  them  at  all !"  she  said,  "  for 
I  am  quite  sure  we  should  never  agree." 

"  Let  us  talk  of  something  else  then.  Shall  we  talk  of  the 
great  event,  the  day  after  to-morrow  ?  I  am  quite  sorry  it  is 
so  near,  for  this  has  been  an  uncommonly  pleasant  fortnight 
Don't  you  think  so  ?    Pleasanter  than  you  expected  it  to  be  ?  n 

"  Oh,  so  very  much  pleasanter !  I  am  to  stay  here  a  fort- 
night longer ;  but  then  it  will  seem  quite  different  when  Linnet 
is  gone ! " 

"  I  should  think  so  !  Miss  Osborne  is  not  exactly  the  sort  of 
person  who  could  go  away  without  being  missed.  And  how 
<lo  you  think  Kirkham  will  seem  to  you  after  this  gay  time  ?" 

"  Seem !    It  will  be  just  the  same !  " 

*'  Just  as  delightful  as  ever  ?  " 

4€  0/ course  it  will!" 

"  There  must  be  a  wonderful  charm  about  the  place  I  Do 
you  know,  I  am  quite  longing  to  be  acquainted  with  it. 
Should  you  be  very  much  surprised  to  see  me  walk  in  some 
fine  morning  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  should !  "  replied  Rose,  by  no  means  affording 
the  expected  indication  that  she  might  possibly  be  a  little 
pleased  also. 

"  I  hope  you  would  give  me  a  very  kind  welcome,  and  show 
•me  all  those  beautiful  walks  you  are  so  fond  of.  I  would  pro- 
mise neither  to  shoot,  fish,  hunt,  nor  smoke.  I  dare  say  smoking 
is  a  deadly  sin,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  At  any  rate  it  is  a  very  bad  habit ! " 

"  All  ladies  say  so,  and  therefore  it  must  be  true ;  but  I  have 
a  notion  that  it  is  highly  intellectual,  for  it  is  certainly  a  marked 
distinction  between  man  and  the  lower  animals.  You  must 
allow  me  that?" 

"  No,  indeed,  I  shan't,  for  fear  you  should  found  anything 
upon  it  afterwards  ! " 

"  Brayo !  "  cried  Brandon,  delighted.  "  Nothing  so  safe  as 
denying  a  fact  lest  an  argument  should  be  founded  upon  it !  " 

There  was  a  moment's  pause,  and  then  Rose  said,  "But  do 
you  really  mean  anything  about  coming  to  Kirkham?" 

"  Come,  come,"  said  Brandon  to  himself,  "  she  is  just  a  little 
curious  about  it  after  all.  I  will  tell  you  how  it  is,"  said  he,  in 
a  friendly  explanatory  tone  ;  "I  am  an  idle  man  just  now.  I 
wont  tell  you  how  I  mean  to  spend  the  month  of  October, 
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because  you  would  be  shocked;  but  when  that  murderous 
business  is  over,  I  mean  to  winter  at  some  watering-place,  and 
I  don't  see  why  I  shouldn't  try  Mayborough.  Forester  has 
been  recommending  it  to  me,  and  you  know  it  is  only  four 
miles  from  Kirkham,  so  that  I  may  break  in  on  the  tranquil- 
lity of  your  daily  avocations  at  any  moment.  Do  you  ever 
walk  over  to  Mayborough  ?  " 

"  I  have  been  once,  but  papa  does  not  like  it." 

"  Why  doesn't  he  like  it  ?  " 

Eose  was  puzzled.  "  It  is  a  gay  sort  of  a  place,"  said  she, 
"  and  there  is  a  public  walk,  and  a  band,  and — in  short,  papa 
thinks  it  is  better  for  us  not  to  go." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  he  does ! "  thought  Brandon  to  himself. 
"  I  wonder  whether  there  is  anything  pleasant  in  the  world 
which  he  does  think  good  for  these  unlucky  girls  of  his !  I 
believe,"  added  he  aloud,  "  you  don't  think  gaiety  quite  so 
great  a  sin  as  you  used  to  think  it,  do  you  ?  " 

The  question  was  asked  in  a  very  insinuating  manner,  but  it 
could  hardly  have  been  more  injudicious.  There  were  many 
germs  of  new  thought  in  Rose's  mind,  some  consciously,  some 
unconsciously  received,  which  might  hereafter  grow  and  blossom 
and  bear  fruit,  or  wither  and  die  for  want  of  nourishment — 
who  could  say  ?  But  to  take  one  definite  unmistakable  article 
out  of  her  family  creed,  and  suggest  that  she  held  it  less 
strongly  than  she  used  to  do,  was  equivalent  in  her  eyes  to  an 
accusation  of  high  treason  against  Kirkham  and  papa.  There 
was,  perhaps,  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart  a  faint  vague  feeling 
of  something  that  pleaded  guilty,  but  this  only  made  her  the 
more  indignant  in  self-defence. 

"  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  what  you  mean,"  said  she. 
Kt  I  have  not  changed  any  of  my  opinions,  and  I  hope  I  never 
shall."  * 

"Unless,  of  course,  you  could  change  them  for  the  better?" 
persisted  he. 

"That  is  not  very  likely  when  they  are  papa's  opinions." 
And  she  left  him,  and  went  into  the  house. 

Brandon  stood  smiling  to  himself  for  some  minutes  after  she 
was  gone.  Extreme  pugnaciousness  and  extreme  timidity  are 
highly  amusing  to  a  man  when  they  occur  in  very  young  girls; 
In  either  case  he  finds  himself  a  hero  at  a  cheap  rate.  No 
other  thought  than  that  of  amusement,  however,  entered  Ma 
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mind.  As  to  falling  in  love,  he  would  just  as  soon  have  fallen 
in  love  with  a  kitten.  So  he  said  to  himself,  and  at  present  the 
statement  was  true  enough.  Whether  it  would  always  con- 
tinue so,  was  another  question ;  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  a 
great  many  men,  superior  in  all  respects  to  Brandon,  do  fall 
heartily  and  permanently  in  love  with  kittens. 

When  Linnet  left  Eose  she  went  into  the  shadow  of  the 
trees,  walking  at  first  very  rapidly,  then  sauntering,  pausing, 
and  finally  casting  herself  down  upon  the  moss.  She  covered 
her  face  with  her  hands,  and  was  soon  lost  in  thought — the 
unseen  beauty  around  her  soothing  and  harmonising  her  - 
thoughts  in  a  way  of  which  she  was  hardly  conscious,  though 
she  knew  well  enough  that  she  would  rather  hide  her  face 
there,  in  the  bosom  of  the  woods,  than  anywhere  within  four 
walls.  Presently  she  felt  that  she  was  not  alone,  and,  looking 
up,  saw  Vere.  Her  impulse  was  to  run  away ;  for  a  strange 
unreasoning  fear  had  crept  injto  her  perfect  love  during  the  last 
few  days.  She  sat  still,  however,  and  a  crimson  blush  spread 
slowly  over  her  face.  Vere,  who  knew  every  beat  of  her  heart 
before  it  sounded,  acknowledged  this  new  feeling  only  by  an 
indescribable  reverence  and  gentleness  in  his  manner  to  her, 
and,  in  the  shelter  and  safety  of  his  presence,  the  fear  went 
naturally  to  sleep.  Before  they  separated,  he  said,  "Linnet, 
there  is  something  I  wish  to  say  to  you." 
u  "  Why  do  you  hesitate  ?  " 

*  "  Because  it  is  difficult.  '  I  want  you  to  understand  me,  and 
I  hardly  understand  myself.  You  said  the  other  day  that  we 
must  never  hide  any  thought  from  each  other." 

"  I  meant,"  said  Leonora,  "  that  I  hope  we  shall  never 
consciously  conceal  anything  because  we  are  afraid  of  giving 
pain  by  snowing  it.  Oh,  I  hope  you  never  will !  I  am  afraid 
about  it,  Vere,  selfishly,  because  it  is  the  woman  who  suffers 
most  in  such  cases.  It  is  a  mistake  which  men  so  often  make 
in  their  affection,  and  I  should  like  you  to  promise,  if  you  will, 
that  you  will  never  make  that  mistake  towards  me." 
»A  "  So  you  would  have  me  promise,"  returned  he,  "  that  when- 
ever I  come  home  with  a  dagger  in  my  heart,  I  will  just  pull 
it  out,  and  strike  it  into  yours  before  I  put  it  away !  No,  my 
child,  I  can't  promise  that  for  you  ! " 

"Do  not  talk  about  daggers!"  cried  Linnet,  impatiently. 
"Let  vs  talk  of  the  plain  facts.    Do  you  suppose  that  you 
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<50uld  Buffer  without  my  knowing  it — without  my  knowing  tho 
fact,  though  you  might  churlishly  refuse  to  let  me  know  the 
•cause?  Or,  if  some  strange  combination  of  circumstances 
should  enable  you  really  to  hide  it,  how  do  you  think  I  should 
feel  when  I  came  to  know  it  ?  Out  of  that  portion  of  my  life, 
whether  large  or  small,  during  which  you  had  deceived  me, 
all  the  beauty  and  peace  would  be  taken.  It  would  be  a  black 
spot  in  memory.  And  having  once  discovered  that  I  had 
been  so  defrauded,  I  don't  see  how  I  could  ever  feel  really 
secure  again.  Do  not  look  at  me  with  that  smile.  I  am  a 
woman — not  a  child  or  a  toy,  and  I  know  what  I  am  saying." 

He  gently  took  both  her  hands.  "  I  promise,"  said  he,  "  that 
I  will  never  cheat  you  in  anything ;  that  I  will  never  offend 
against  the  Truth,  which,  I  agree  with  you,  must  always  be 
the  life  and  substance  of  the  bond  between  us.  But  then  you 
must  have  faith  enough  in  me  to  trust  my  notions  of  truth — I 
mean,  you  must  not  try  to  bind  njp  by  some  special  declaration 
or  definition  now.  You  must  be  sure  that  as  circumstances 
vary  I  shall  never  waver  in  my  hearty  desire  and  endeavour  to 
be  true  to  you  in  the  spirit,  and  that  my  knowledge  of  your 
peculiar  feeling  on  the  subject  will  make  me  very  scrupulous 
and  vigilant.    Will  this  content  you,  Linnet  ?  " 

She  was  subdued  by  his  manner,  and  said  that  she  was  satis- 
fied. But  she  did  not  say  it  quite  heartily ;  and,  after  a  little 
pause,  she  added,  in  rather  an  imploring  tone,  "  You  see,  Vere, 
it  is  such  a  common  mistake.  I  have  noticed  it  so  often  that 
I  cannot  help  being  frightened  about  it.  Men  always  seem  to 
think  that  they  have  done  their  duty  by  a  woman  if  they  keep 
her  out  of  trouble.  Now,  I  do  not  want  to  be  kept  out  of 
trouble.  I  want  to  be  helped  through  it.  I  would  not  take  the 
sunshiny  side  of  life  by  itself  if  I  could.  I  want  to  learn  how 
to  stand  against  the  rough  weather." 

"  Do  not  ask  me  to  wish  to  teach  you  that  lesson,"  he  replied ; 
<l  you  have  had  so  little  sorrow.  You  should  have  none,  no,  not 
a  moment's,  if  I  could  order  your  life." 

"  I  am  sure  of  that,"  she  answered,  in  a  trembling  voice. 
*'  But  what  I  want  you  so  much  to  see  is,  that  the  kind  of 
mistaken  care  which  I  shrink  from  increases  sorrow,  and  never, 
no  never,  by  any  chance  succeeds  in  keeping  it  away.  For 
instance,  if  a  war  breaks  out,  you  know  quite  well  that  those 
are  reckoned  the  best  and  wisest  men  who  make  their  wive* 
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and  sisters  stay  at  borne ;  and,  in  the  exceptional  cases,  where 
the  poor  anxious  woman  is  allowed  to  go  as  near  as  she  can  to 
the  seat  of  war,  so  as  to  have  news  day  by  day,  and  to  have  the 
chance  of  seeing  him,  of  nursing  him — oh  !  I  need  not  go  on, 
for  you  know  what  I  mean !  Well,  such  an  exception  is 
generally  looked  upon  as  a  weakness  in  the  man.  Now  it  may 
be  necessary  and  wise  and  right  for  the  woman  to  stay  at 
home.  I  say  nothing  against  that — it  may  be  her  duty,  and 
she  would  be  very  wrong  to  resist  it — I  only  say  it  is  the 
hardest  duty  of  the  two ;  it  spares  her  no  suffering,  it  only 
makes  the  suffering  much  worse.  The  brother  or  husband 
must  take  no  comfort,  in  thinking  of  her,  from  the  fact  that  she 
is  safe  at  home,  far  away  from  the  scene  of  his  dangers.  That 
may  be  better  for  him,  but  it  is  worse  for  her.  She  stays 
behind  for  his  sake,  not  for  her  own." 

"  True,  quite  true,  of  some  women,"  replied  he,  "  though  not 
of  all.  Be  content,  for  I  feel  that  it  is  true  of  you.  I  will 
never  inflict  that  pang  upon  you — upon  us  both — unless  I  am 
compelled.  I  will  never  look  at  the  outside  only  in  acting  for 
you.  I  will  always  remember  what  you  are,  and  what  I  know 
you  are  feeling;  you  personally,  not  a  theoretical  woman  in 
your  place.    Trust  me!" 

"  Do  I  not  trust  you  ?  " 

"  Not  quite  so  fully  as  you  ought,  as  you  will,  as  I  would 
have  you." 

"  Oh,  Vere,  forgive  me  !  I  did  not  mean — " 

It  was  not  difficult  to  obtain  his  forgiveness.  And  then  he 
returned  to  the  point  from  which  their  conversation  had 
started.  "But  you  have  not  listened  to  my  difficulty  yet, 
Linnet.  If  we  are  to  be  quite  honest,  quite  frank,  quite  true 
to  each  other,  we  must  sometimes  speak  of  faults.  We  know 
that  we  are  not  perfect.  I  cannot  help  looking  on  into  the 
future,  and  thinking  that  the  day  will  come  when  we  shall 
see  it.  I  want  to  make  a  compact  beforehand,  that  we  shall 
see  no  wrong  in  each  other  without  speaking  of  it,  and  that 
neither  seeing  nor  speaking  shall  be  held  to  indicate  one 
shadow  less  of  love.    Do  you  agree  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,"  she  said,  "  that  is  a  natural,  easy  compact.  We 
are  travelling  on  the  same  road,  and  we  must  surely  try  to 
help  each  other  along" 

^  The  agreement  was  fuller  and  readier  than  he  had  expected, 
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and  there  came  a  slight  cloud  upon  his  hrow  in  spite  of  him- 
self. "I  suspect  you  will  make  the  first  discovery,"  said  he, 
with  a  smile  that  was  not  perfectly  easy.  "  Tell  me  now, 
Linnet,  what  fault  do  you  see  in -me  ?  " 

He  looked  at  her  so  earnestly  that  she  was  obliged  to  answer. 
"  I  am  ashamed,"  murmured  she,  colouring  deeply,  and  trying 
to  escape  his  gaze.  "  Perhaps  you  will  think  I  am  not  quite 
honest,  but  indeed  I  have  not  found  one  yet.  I  will  tell  you  as 
soon  as  I  do." 

"  That  is  all  I  want,  dearest,"  cried  he,  with  a  look  of  relief 
which  did  not  augur  very  well  for  the  practical  results  of  their 
compact.  What  further^passed  it  is  not  necessary  to  record ; 
but  thus  much  it  was  well  to  see  of  the  feelings,  the  purposes, 
and  the  aspirations  with  which  these  two  entered  upon  their 
walk  of  life  together.  Three  days  later,  Rose  wrote  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  her  younger  sister,  Emma  : — 

"My  dearest  Emma, — 

"  Of  course  you  are  all  anxious  to  hear  all  the  particu- 
lars of  the  wedding-day,  and  as  I  have  a  quiet  time  this 
morning,  I  am  going  to  write  you  a  long  letter.  She  was 
married  in  a  veil,  and  she  looked  just  like  a  bride  in  a  picture 
— so  very  beautiful ! — quite  pale  at  first,  but  afterwards  with  a 
bright  colour  in  her  cheeks.  She  did  not  cry  at  all ;  but  I  cried 
almost  the  whole  time.  I  was  so  ashamed  of  myself,  but  I 
could  not  help  it ;  and  once  I  sobbed  out  quite  loud,  with  Mr. 
Brandon  standing  close  behind  me.  I  was  so  afraid  he  would 
have  laughed  at  me  afterwards,  but  he  did  not.  She  said  all 
the  responses  quite  loud  and  clear,  only  her  voice  shook  a 
good  deal;  but  Yere  (we  are  all  of  us  always  to  call  him 
Vere)  said  his  so  low  that  nobody  could  hear  him.  It  was  a 
very  fine  morning,  and  the  bridal  procession  looked  so  pretty ! 
There  is  an  avenue  of  lime-trees  up  to  the  church  door,  and 
there  was  a  great  crowd  of  people  to  see  us  pass,  and  a  num- 
ber of  children  with  baskets  of  flowers,  which  they  strewed 
before  us  when  we  came  out,  and  a  large  arch  of  flowers  over 
the  churchyard  gate.  There  had  been  a  funeral  the  day  before, 
and  it  is  the  custom  in  this  country  to  stick  bunches  of  gathered 
flowers  into  the  earth  upon  a  new-made  grave.  It  looked  very- 
bright  and  gay,  and  as  Linnet  came  out  at  the  church -door  she 
saw  it.    She  stopped  just  half  a  second,  looked  up  at  Vere,  and 
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then  hid  her  face,  and  burst  into  tears  for  the  first  time.  But 
it  was  only  just  for  a  little,  and  she  was  soon  calm  again.  There  * 
were  four  bridesmaids,  and  we  had  all  white  muslin  gowns  over 
blue,  and  blue  silk  mantles,  and  white  bonnets  trimmed  with 
forget-me-nots  and  blush  roses.  Linnet's  dress  was  a  white 
silk ;  but  her  great  lace  veil  almost  covered  it.  She  had  no 
colour  about  her  except  the  green  leaves  in  her  bouquet  (which 
was  all  of  white  flowers),  and  the  colour  in  her  ornaments.  She 
had  a  superb  diamond  bracelet,  which  old  Dr.  Selden  gave  her. 
I  told  you  all  about  Dr.  Selden ;  he  seems  a  very  odd  man,  and 
veiy  satirical,  but  so  fond  of  Vere.  I  suppose  he  will  be  down 
in  our  part  of  the  world  very  soon,  a*d  I  do  so  wonder  what 
papa  will  think  of  him.  We  shall  be  quite  gay  this  winter,  with 
Vere  and  Linnet,  and  so  many  of  their  friends.  I  think  I  shall 
like  it  very  much.  I  am  quite  intimate  with  dearest  Linnet 
now.  She  is  not  like  anybody  I  ever  knew  before  in  my  life. 
She  is  like  a  character  in  a  book.  She  is  so  clever,  and  she  is 
so  very  much  admired;  but* she  has  never  been  in  the  least 
useful,  which  is  not  her  fault,  of  course,  because  she  never  had 
the  opportunity ;  but  now  she  is  coming  to  us  to  learn  to  be 
useful,  and  I  think  that  is  so  very  nice  of  her.  She  wants  to 
have  a  class  in  the  school,  and  we  must  pick  her  out  a  very 
nice  class ;  and  she  wants  to  have  a  district  to  visit.  I  do  not 
think  she  wants  to  have  much  to  do  with  the  needlework,  but 
I  dare  say  she  will  come  to  that  in  time.  She  says  we  must 
be  very  indulgent  to  her  at  first,  as  she  thinks  she  shall  make 
a  great  many  mistakes  :  but  I  don't  very  well  see  how  she  can 
contrive  to  make  many  mistakes  when  we  are  all  by  to  set  her 
right.  But  I  must  finish  my  account  of  the  wedding.  Do  you 
know,  it  was  so  very  odd,  there  were  no  speeches  at  all  at  the 
breakfast !  Vere  said  beforehand  that  the  only  thing  he  was 
quite  determined  not  to  do  was  to  make  a  speech,  and  poor  Mr. 
Osborne  was  very  much  overcome  about  it  all,  because  he  is 
going  away  so  soon  ;  and  so  it  was  settled  that  they  were  just 
to  drink  the  healths  and  make  no  speeches.  Mr.  Gardiner 
thought  this  a  very  bad  plan.  He  said  a  little  fun  was  very 
much  wanted  to  keep  up  all  their  spirits,  and  he  said  he 
thought  it  wTas  a  sombre  kind  of  wedding  ;  and,  indeed,  it  was 
rather  melancholy,  but  that  could  not  be  helped.  It  was  such  a 
sad  separation  for  Linnet.  When  the  time  came  for  saying 
good-bye  she  almost  fainted,  and  Vere  had  to  lift  her  into  the 
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carriage.  Ho  looked  down  at  her  with  such  an  anxious,  sorrow- 
ful expression,  and  seemed  as  if  he  could  hardly  hear  to  see  her 
so  much  overcome.*  But  how  could  she  help  it  ?  I  am  sure  she 
thinks  she  shall  never  see  Henry  again.  I  almost  wonder  she 
did  not  give  up  being  married  at  the  very  last,  and  go  to 
Madeira  instead.  Henry  himself  is  in  high  spirits,  and  does 
not  seem  in  the  least  uneasy.  He  was  quite  surprised  at 
Linnet's  emotion,  and  said  afterwards  he  really  thought  she  had 
more  pluck.  Nobody  was  surprised  at  Mr.  Osborne,  for  it 
seemed  to  be  well  known  that  he  is  always  very  easily  affected ; 
but  I  never  saw  a  man  cry  before,  and  I  could  not  bear  to  look 
at  him.  I  was  very  glad  when  the  evening  was  over ;  but  you 
can't  think  how  blank  and  dull  the  house  seems  without  Linnet. 
I  long  so  very  much  to  see  her  again.  I  did  not  tell  you  about 
the  wedding  presents — and  the  trousseau!  They  were  all 
exhibited  a  few  days  ago — such  pretty  dresses,  and  such  a  num- 
ber of  presents !  Linnet  thinks  a  great  deal  more  about  dress 
than  we  do,  which  is  odd,  because  she  is  not  in  the  least  vain. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  jewellery,  and  our  poor  little  brooch 
looked  quite  mean,  but  Linnet  said  it  was  quite  her  favourite 
amongst  them  all,  and  she  wore  it  on  the  wedding  day,  and 
showed  it  to  me  when  I  went  into  her  room  before  she  came 
down  stairs.  There  is  one  dress — a  lilac  barege,  with  a  pattern 
of  little  green  shamrocks  round  the  flounces — which  I  think  the 
prettiest  I  ever  saw,  and  it  is  particularly  becoming  to  her. 
Oh,  how  I  wish  the  time  was  come  for  us  to  be  getting  ready  to 
receive  her ! 

"  I  am  beginning  to  long  for  home  very  much.  Give  my 
love  to  papa  and  the  rest,  and  believe  me  always,  my  dearest 
Emma, 

"  Your  very  affectionate  sister, 

"  Boss  Forester."  | 

Emma's  answer  to  this  letter  is  not  worth  recording,  but  there 
was  a  little  enclosure  from  Mr.  Forester  which  we  may  as  well 
add.' 

"  My  dear  Rose, — 

"  Your  letters  have  interested  us  greatly,  and  I  have 
laid  them  by  that  we  may  read  them  together  when  you  come 
home.    I  have  marked  the  passages  which  require  explanation, 
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or  on  which  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  us  to  have  a  little 
amicable  discussion.  I  wish  you  to  express  every  thought 
freely  as  it  arises.  Correction  is  a  subsequent  process.  I  am 
very  glad  that  you  like  your  new  sister  so  well,  but  I  would 
caution  you  against  anything  like  enthusiasm,  to  which  girls  of 
your  age  are  generally  prone,  and  which  is  irrational  in  itself, 
and  sure  to  lead  to  disappointment.  You  cannot  yet  know  her 
sufficiently  well  to  have  formed  a  well-grounded  attachment  for 
her.  I  am  disposed,  however,  to  hope  that  she  is,  or  is  likely  $o 
become,  all  that  we  could  wish,  and  we  can  hardly  be  thankful 
enough  that  her  character  promises  so  well,  when  we  consider 
the  sphere  of  unusual  temptation  out  of  which  she  has  been 
taken.  Leonora — for  I  cannot  adopt  the  childish  practice  of 
calling  her  '  Linnet,'  and  I  hope  that  it  may  be  abandoned — 
will  be  very  welcome  at  Kirkham,  and  I  trust  that  she  will  never 
have  reason  to  regret  that  she  has  fixed  her  residence  with  her 
husband's  family.  We  miss  you  very  much,  my  dear  child,  and 
shall  be  truly  glad  to  have  you  amongst  us  again. 

"  Your  affectionate  father, 

"Daniel  Forester." 


Part  II— BEFOEE  THE  TRIAL. 


CHAPTER  I. 

BEGINNINGS. 

The  novelty  of  Leonora's  life  at  Kirkham  was  bewildering  at 
first.  It  seemed  a  passing  from  liberty  to  servitude,  and  yet 
the  servitude  was  not  painful,  though  it  was  strange.  There 
were  claims  upon  her  from  morning  till  night.  Mr.  Forester 
solemnly  delivered  the  housekeeping  into  her  hands.  This  was 
her  hardest  trial.  She  had  been  accustomed  to  leave  all  affairs 
of  this  sort  to  a  trusty  old  servant  who  had  been  her  nurse  in 
childhood,  and  who  had  now  accompanied  Mr.  Osborne  and 
Henry  to  Madeira.    When  Leonora  found  that  she  was  held 
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*  to  be  in  some  sort  personally  responsible  for  the  cooking,  that 
Mr.  Forester  was  exceedingly  particular,  and  that  somehow  or 
other  her  arrangements  were  thoroughly  unsatisfactory,  she 
opened  her  eyes  wide  and  groaned  inwardly.  But  she  had  no 
idea  of  giving  up.  On  the  contrary,  she  had  serious  thoughts 
of  buying  a  bib  and  apron,  and  making  a  few  experiments 
among  the  saucepans  herself,  and  I  believe  she  was  only  deterred 
from  doing  so  by  sheer  (and  very  rational)  cowardice  as  to  the 
probable  results.  So  she  contented  herself  with  appeals  to  the 
cook,  so  anxious  and  so  pathetic,  based  upon  such  a  vigilant 
observance  of  Mr.  Forester's  peculiar  tastes  and  wishes,  that  at 
last  there  was  a  manifest  improvement.  Mr.  Forester  was  very 
kind  to  her,  and  made  a  great  fuss  with  her.  •  Her  evident  wish 
to  become  a  bond  fide  member  of  his  family  circle,  her  eager 
suppression  of  her  own  individuality  (so  to  speak),  lest  it  should 
jar  or  trouble  the  life  which  she  found  there  established,  could 
not  be  lost  upon  him.  Whether  it  was  quite  wise  in  her  to  act 
thus  was  another  question.  It  might  have  been  better  for  her 
to  show  herself  exactly  as  she  was,  even  at  the  risk  of  a  few 
shakes  of  the  head  and  elevations  of  the  eyebrow.  The  half 
of  her  nature  which  was  ignored  could  not  but  suffer  in  its 
imprisonment,  and  it  was  probable  that  it  would  avenge  itself 
some  day.  She  herself  would  then  begin  to  suffer,  and  it  was 
hardly  possible  that  those  who  had  seen  her  accommodate  herself 
to  their  narrow  groove,  so  spontaneously  that  they  might  easily 
suppose  it  to  be  roomy  enough  for  her,  could  avoid  blaming  her 
when  they  discovered  that  she  was  cramped.  She  had  plenty 
of  occupation  in-doors  with  her  young  sisters-in-law.  It  was 
really  a  pleasure  to  her  to  help  them  in  their  pursuits,  and  to 
acquaint  herself  with  their  various  characters.  Kose  continued 
to  be  her  favourite  ;  in  fact,  her  only  companion  among  them  ; 
and  between  Rose  and  herself  there  was  a  real  friendship.  But 
she  had  difficulties  with  them  all,  arising  mainly  out  of  the  large 
stock  of  family  complacency  on  which  every  separate  member 
held  an  ample  dividend.  They  were  so  rampant  in  their  con- 
viction that  they  had  been  admirably  brought  up,  that  it  was 
sometimes  a  little  provoking.  Whatever  might  be  the  work  on 
which  any  one  of  them  happened  to  be  engaged,  she  always  be- 
lieve her  performance  of  it  to  be  a  little  better  than  it  really  was. 
She  was  easy  and  comfortable  about  it — had  no  misgivings,  no 
pangs  of  humiliation,  no  unfulfilled  ideals.    She  could  &wn  toA 
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Turner  could  draw ;  she  did  not  think  that  she  could  draw  so  well 
as  Turner,  but  the  ixnmeasureable  space  between  them  never 
made  her  shrink.  If  she  failed  altogether  in  any  undertaking 
which  she  had  commenced,  failed  so  conspicuously  that  there 
could  be  no  mistake  about  the  matter,  she  generally  thought 
the  undertaking  itself  of  no  consequence,  and  satisfied  herself 
that  she  did  not  wish  to  succeed.  Leonora,  who  had  a  lofty 
ideal  of  perfection,  great  enthusiasm  of  character,  a  keen  sense 
of  the  ludicrous,  and  very  quick  impulses,  often  found  a  word 
or  a  laugh  on  her  lips  which  could  hardly  fail  to  offend.  On 
the  whole,  however,  she  got  on  pretty  well.  She  was  full  of 
sympathy,  and  ready  to  help  at  all  times.  If  she  said  a  sharp 
thing  she  repented  it,  and  did  penance  for  it  by  an  unreasonable 
amount  of  tolerance  at  the  next  opportunity.  The  charm  of 
her  presence  was  felt,  they  could  not  help  loving  her,  and  the 
little  slaps  which  she  inflicted  upon  their  vanity  were  very 
wholesome,  and  were  neither  frequent  enough  nor  hard  enough 
to  alienate  their  affections. 

Out  of  doors  she  had  plenty  of  occupation  too.  A  district 
and  a  class  were  assigned  to  her,  and  she  set  to  work  upon  them 
with  the  enthusiasm  which  she  was  wont  to  carry  into  all  her 
pursuits.  Up-hill  work  she  found  it.  Nobody  guessed  what 
she  went  through  inwardly.  Her  sisters-in-law,  who  were  quite 
tranquil  and  cheerful  in  the  midst  of  all  sorts  of  blunders  and 
discouragements  which  they  did  not  appreciate,  would  never 
have  understood  it.  They  knew  that  Nancy  Gray  was  stupid,, 
and  that  William  Davies  did  not  speak  the  truth,  and  that 
Ellen  Wilkins  was  in  mischief  as  soon  as  her  teacher's  eye  was 
off,  and  they  went  on  smilingly  doing  their  duty  in  spite  of 
offenders.  But  Leonora  set  her  whole  heart  upon  developing 
Nancy's  undiscovered  genius,  upon  making  William  a  model  of 
veracity,  and  Ellen  a  pattern  of  scrupulous  obedience  ;  she  was 
firmly  persuaded  that  each  of  them  was  intended  to  attain  to 
this  particular  kind  of  perfection,  and  would  have  done  so — but 
for  herself,  whose  fault  it  somehow  was  that  they  remained  as 
they  were.  She  ached  and  pined  over  her  failures.  Minor 
miseries  she  had  by  dozens.  Such  as  occurred  when,  having 
sedulously  worked  her  class  up  on  some  point  of  Scripture 
history,  and  exulted  in  their  proficiency,  the  two  clever  ones 
were  absent  one  morning,  and  the  remaining  ten,  after  en- 
countering her  questions  with  a)  blank  of  impenetrable  silence 
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for  some  minutes,  at  length  suffered  her  to  elicit  from  them  by 
slow  degrees  that  Nebuchadnezzar  had  instituted  the  Passover 
as  a  memorial  of  Christmas  Day!  Such  mortifications  were 
very  useful  lessons,  and  set  her  hunting,  lynx-eyed,  for  habitual 
defaulters  in  the  daily  catechising.  But  it  often  occurred  to 
her  that  it  must  be  intensely  disagreeable  to  her  pupils  to  be 
thus  kept  guard  over,  and  marched  up  to  the  breach  whether 
they  would  or  no,  and  she  almost  hated  herself  when  she  pounced 
triumphantly  upon  a  loiterer. 

We  have  not  yet  mentioned  Vere.  Perhaps  it  may  seem 
that  Leonora's  new  occupations  had  little  connection  with  him. 
This,  however,  was  not  the  fact.  The  fact  was  that  she  Was 
intenselynbrilliantly  happy,  and  so  the  doubled  energy  of  her 
life  could  set  a  thousand  springs  in  action  without  weariness. 
Both  Vere  and  Leonora,  it  must  be  understood,  were  persons 
who  could  not  live  without  work.  Their  dream-hours  would 
have  been  no  enjoyment,  Jbut  weariness,  if  they  had  not  been 
preceded  by  labour-hours.  Different  as  they  were  in  many 
respects — she  so  expansive  and  sympathetic,  he  so  reserved  and 
self-contained ;  she  so  impulsive,  he  so  resolute ;  she  so  gay  and 
royal  in  temperament,  he  so  proud  and  solitary,  hiding  in  the 
depths  of  his  nature  a  secret  well  of  romance,  which  even  her 
eyes  rather  suspected  than  saw — in  this  one  particular  they  were 
thoroughly  alike.  He  was  now,  silently  and  seriously,  qualify- 
ing himself  for  that  artist-life  which  they  had  discussed  together 
before  marriage.  It  seemed  more  and  more  clear  that  the 
sacrifice  of  his  profession  would  be  demanded  of  him.  Leonora 
and  he  had  repeatedly  talked  the  matter  over,  and  it  was  pretty 
nearly  decided  between  them  that  he  must  sell  his  commission, 
and  that  they  would  then  reside  for  at  least  two  years  in  Italy, 
while  he  was  completing  his  studies.  They  had  not,  however, 
spoken  of  this  openly.  There  were  several  motives  to  induce 
delay.  Vere  was  a  soldier  at  heart  as  well  as  in  name,  and  it 
was  not  without  a  severe  pang  that  he  contemplated  the  pro- 
posed change.  His  heart  was  not  one  which  floated  lightly 
upon  life :  it  had  strong  fibres ;  it  had  rooted  itself  deeply,  and 
could  not  move  without  an  effort.  There  was  a  sort  of  humilia- 
tion to  him  in  the  idea  of  changing  his  course  altogether,  now, 
in  mature  manhood,  and  letting  the  past  half  of  life  be  effaced, 
as  fruitless  and  unworthy  of  preservation.  But  the  possible 
humiliation  of  the  future  was  much  harder  to  contemplate*  "R^ 
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was  proud  and  shy,  and  the  mixture  of  self-distrust  and  self- 
respect  in  his  character  was  not  easy  to  understand ;  it  often 
involved  him  in  what  he  himself  could  not  but  acknowledge  to 
be  inconsistencies.  The  idea  of  failure  in  his  new  course  shook 
his  spirit.  He  felt  that  he  must  pause  before  he  plunged.  He 
did  not  choose  that  his  intention  should  be  carved,  and  tasted, 
and  pronounced  upon  by  others  till  his  own  mind  was  fully 
made  up  about  it.  Till  that  time  it  was  for  him  and  Leonora 
only ;  after  that  time  it  was  for  all  the  world.  So  he  worked 
on  quietly,  baffling  with  such  good-humoured  indifference  the 
comments,  jests,  and  expostulations  which  his  devotion  to  art 
at  first  excited  in  the  family,  that  they  died  a  natural  death. 
While  he  was  busy  with  his  models  Leonora  occupied  herself 
as  we  have  described,  stealing  many  a  quiet  half-hour  for  the 
studio,  but  too  zealously  interested  in  his  labours  not  to  fear 
disturbing  them.  He  gave  full  sympathy  to  her  efforts  "to 
learn  to  be  useful,"  and  in  his  heart  thought  her  so  nearly  an 
angel  that  he  was  afraid  of  telling  Ker  what  he  thought.  He 
delighted  in  hearing  her  tell  her  "  adventures  and  if  he  some- 
times jested  over  her  mishaps,  there  was  a  tone  in  the  jest  which 
made  it  something  tenderer  than  a  compliment.  But  always,  from 
whatever  point  their  conversations  might  begin,  and  whatever 
direction  they  might  at  first  assume  among  the  enjoyments,  the 
disappointments,  the  toils,  and  the  ties  of  their  present  family 
life,  it  was  in  the  Italian  tite-a-tete  of  the  future  that  they  ter- 
minated. All  they  were  doing  now  was  temporary  and  limited ; 
their  repose  was  to  come. 

One  day,  when  Vere  was  more  deeply  engaged  than  usual, 
Leonora  went  out  alone.  She  was  on  her  way  to  the  cottage  of 
one  of  her  poor  acquaintances,  a  woman  whose  earnest,  hearty, 
cheerful  struggle  with  the  difficulties  of  a  large  family  and  low 
wages  had  quite  won  her  admiration.  As  she  was  opening  the 
gate  of  a  little  field  which  she  was  in  the  habit  of  crossing  on 
such  occasions,  and  which  cut  off  a  good  half-mile  of  road,  she 
felt  a  touch  upon  her  arm,  and,  looking  round,  was  surprised  to 
find  herself  accosted  by  a  stranger. 

"Excuse  me,  madam,"  were  the  words  addressed  to  her, 
"  you  are  probably  not  aware  that  you  are  trespassing  ?" 

The  manner  of  the  speaker  was  polite  but  determined.  She 
was  a  woman  between  forty  and  fifty,  tall  and  finely  made, 
though  with  an  angularity  of  figure  which  prevented  elegance. 
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Her  costume  was  a  rich  silk,  rustling  at  every  step — very 
unsuitable  for  country  walks,  Leonora  thought.  Her  features 
were  handsome,  but  the  expression  rather  forbidding. 

Leonora  apologised;  and  the  stranger  continued  with  a 
smile,  "  Oh,  pray  do  not  turn  back !  I  am  quite  willing  to 
allow  you  to  cross  my  field,  only  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that 
it  is  not  a  public  thoroughfare,"  and  with  a  stupendous  curtsey, 
rather  condescending  than  courteous,  she  withdrew. 

Leonora  had  no  difficulty  in  guessing  the  name  of  her  new 
acquaintance.  It  could  be  no  other  than  Lady  De  Bragge, 
mistress  of  the  Hall,  and  president-in-chief  of  the  whole  village 
of  Kirkham.  This  dignitary  had  been  absent  from  home,  but 
Leonora  knew  that  she  was  expected,  and  had  heard  much 
about  her. 

Like  most  other  places  in  the  world,  little  Kirkham  was  the 
scene  of  a  struggle  between  good  and  evil.  God's  work  and 
the  devil's  work  were  being  done  there  by  two  contending 
phalanxes  of  human  beings.  There  were  a  good  many  neutrals, 
who  flattered  themselves  that  they  were  out  of  the  contest,  but 
who  were  in  fact  helping  the  wrong  side  without  knowing  it,  if 
only  by  leaving  vacancies  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.  And  (in 
this  particular  also  Kirkham  was  like  other  places)  the  tactics 
on  the  right  side  were  somewhat  feeble — the  forces  scattered, 
the  leaders  timid,  and  generally  waiting  for  an  attack  before 
they  put  -themselves  on  the  defensive  ;  while  on  the  wrong  side 
there  was  unity,  foresight,  courage,  and  unscrupulousness.  We 
suppose  it  will  be  so  till  the  end  of  time,  for  the  children  of  this 
world  are  wiser  in  their  generation  than  the  children  of  light. 
But  the  longing  one  sometimes  feels  to  make  the  policy  change 
sides  is  painfuL 

Sir  Joseph  and  Lady  De  Bragge  were  the  leaders  of  Satan's 
army  in  Kirkham.  The  gentleman  had  risen  from  the  ranks, 
and  showed  it ;  the  lady  had  blood,  and  had  reason  to  value  it, 
for  she  well  knew  that  it  had  gained  her  a  husband.  There 
was  perfect  oneness  of  thought  and  purpose  between  the  two, 
and  strong  affection — that  was  their  redeeming  point.  The 
lady  was  a  degree  colder  in  heart  than  her  husband ;  and  her 
will,  if  not  substantially  stronger,  was  certainly  of  intenser 
colour.  The  gentleman  was  the  meaner  and  the  smoother  of 
the  two.  Each  instinctively  resigned  a  portion  of  their  common 
work  to  the  other.  If  humbug  was  wanted,  Sir  Joseph  stepped 
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to  the  front ;  if  mere  bullying,  he  retired  behind  Lady  Philippe 
The  aggrandisement  of  their  family,  the  accumulation  of  wealth, 
the  maintenance  and  extension  of  their  personal  power  and  in- 
fluence, were  the  objects  for  which  they  lived.  When  those 
objects  were  not  interfered  with,  they  were  by  no  means  un ami- 
able. They  were  even  ready  to  do  good  that  evil  might  come, 
at  any  time. 

Now  the  means  by  which  they  maintained  their  position  and 
served  their  master,  were  manifold.  ♦ 

First,  being  the  chief  owners  of  land  and  houses  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, they  kept  their  rents  so  high  that  they  could  not  fail 
to  keep  their  tenants  poor.  Secondly,  in  the  distribution  of 
their  favours  they  made  no  distinction  between  good  and  bad, 
honest  and  dishonest,  orderly  and  disorderly ;  they  divided  all 
possible  recipients  into  two  classes — those  who  were  useful  and 
submissive,  and  those  who  were  not,  and  judged  them  accord- 
ingly. God's  law  was  therefore  not  in  any  sense  made  con- 
spicuous by  them  (and  the  utmost  that  men  in  authority  can  do, 
is  to  hold  up  God's  law  before  the  eyes  of  others) ;  it  was  thrust 
back,  and  another  law  set  in  front  of  it.  It  is  confidently  be- 
lieved that  not  a  few  among  the  poor  blind  gropers  after  light 
and  knowledge  who  peopled  that  part  of  England  did  really  and 
unaffectedly  confuse  their  duty  to  God  with  their  duty  to  Sir 
Joseph,  and  judged  themselves,  in  all  simplicity  of  conscience, 
just  as  Sir  Joseph  judged  them. 

Thirdly,  they  discouraged  education  by  all  means  in  their 
power,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  keeping  down  the  numbers  at 
the  parish  school,  and  fixing  the  age  at  which  the  pupils  habitu- 
ally left  at  a  year  or  so  earlier  than  it  need  be.  Their  rent 
system  helped  in  this  particular,  for  the  parents,  being  constantly 
pinched,  even  in  the  necessaries  of  life,  could  not  be  expected  to 
forego  the  smallest  earnings  of  their  children  for  the  sake  of  a 
benefit  so  doubtful  as  a  year's  schooling. 

Fourthly,  they  neglected  the  Sunday,  and  caused  others  to 
neglect  it  also.  They  went  to  church  about  once  in  two  months. 
They  made  their  servants  and  employ  is  of  all  sorts  work  just  as 
much  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  as  on  the  remaining  six. 

The  first  clergyman  who  came  to  Kirkham  parish  after  Sir 
Joseph  and  Lady  Philippa  were  established  at  the  Hall  was  a 
young  man,  very  zealous,  and  very  ignorant  of  the  world.  Ho 
had  no  doubt  that  Kirkham  parish  was  his  particular  sheepfold, 
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and  that.  Sir  Joseph  and  Lady  Philippa  were  two  of  his  lambs — 
*'  demd  savage  lambs"  Mantalini  might  fairly  have  called  them. 
He  paid  them  a  pastoral  visit,  rebuked  them  for  non-attendance 
at  church,  and  expostulated  with  them  on  the  scandal  which 
ihey  had  caused  by  having  their  hay  cut  during  the  hours  of 
Divine  service.  Whether  he  would  have  been  so  brave  had  he 
known  what  was  before  him,  we  cannot  say,  for  human  nature 
is  weak.  In  six  months  from  that  day  there  was  a  large  Dis- 
senting chapel  in  the  middle  of  the  village,  and  a  new  public- 
house,  with  abundant  lodgings  for  trampers,  exactly  opposite 
the  rectory  gate.  These  were  only  the  outward  and  visible 
signs  of  a  warfare  that  never  ceased.  Baffled  and  thwarted  at 
every  step,  with  a  congregation  dwindled  to  a  third  of  its 
original  numbers,  with  a  heart  thoroughly  sore,  and  a  spirit 
thoroughly  cowed,  the  rector  at  length  abandoned  the  contest. 
He  found  himself  the  apparent  cause  of  all  the  evils  in  the  place 
where  he  only  wanted  to  do  good.  He  exchanged  the  living 
for  one  of  less  value,  and  Sir  Joseph  and  Lady  Philippa  never 
spoke  harshly  of  him ;  they  only  said,  "  Poor  Mr.  Davis !  he 
meant  well,  but  he  was  sadly  injudicious  !  There  was  never  any 
Dissent  in  Kirkham  worth  speaking  of  till  he  came.  His  suc- 
cessor will  have  up-hill  work." 

His  successor,  a  meek  old  gentleman,  not  in  very  strong 
health,  loved  peace  above  all  things,  and  sought  it  always  in  the 
first  place.  He  was  easily  hurt  himself ;  he  would  not  hurt 
another  for  the  world,  and  could  not  have  done  it  without  the 
bitterest  self-condemnation.  Sir  Joseph  and  Lady  Philippa 
kept  him  at  a  safe  distance,  and  rather  patronised  him.  He 
contented  himself  with  kind  and  diligent  visiting  of  the  sick, 
careful  and  affectionate  superintendence  of  the  schools,  earnest 
recommendations  of  all  that  was  right,  and  dissuasives  from  all 
that  was  wrong.  Controverted  points  he  shunned  on  principle, 
as  much  in  private  life  as  in  theology.  Nobody  could  have 
wished  to  see  him  in  strife ;  your  impulse  would  have  been  to 
run  before  him  and  cover  him  with  your  own  body,  while  you 
begged  him  to  get  out  of  the  battle  as  fast  as  he  could,  and  hide 
himself  in  some  safe  place.  Yet  this  man,  and  no  other,  was 
the  leader  to  whom  it  was  given  in  charge  to  batter  down  this 
Malakhoff! 

It  was  from  this  good  old  soul  that  Leonora  first  heard  of  Sir 
Joseph  and  Lady  De  Bragge.    They  were  named  in  a  depre? 
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eating  tone,  with  a  slight  shake  of  the  head,  as  much  as  to  say, 
"  They  are  not  so  good  as  they  should  be,  but  we  have  all  our 
faults."  Then,  when  Mr.  Dillon  Was  gone,  they  were  afterwards 
discussed  in  the  family  circle  a  little  less  tenderly.  Mr.  Forester 
said  it  was  a  misfortune  for  Kirkham  that  the  weight  of  their 
vast  influence  generally  went  into  the  wrong  scale ;  Rose  an- 
nounced that  she  could  not  bear  either  of  them;  and  the 
governess  said  mildly,  "  she  did  not  know — they  had  been  very 
good  to  James  Martin  when  his  wife  was  ill,  and  had  sent  her 
a  dinner  at  least  three  times  a  week.'* 

Leonora  now  walked  thoughtfully  across  the  field,  recalling 
the  various  things  she  had  heard  about  these  people,  and  vaguely 
dreaming  over  a  conjectural  sketch  of  their  characters,  as  one 
does  generally  dream  about  new  acquaintances.  She  was,  how- 
ever, soon  called  back  to  practical  life  by  the  sight  of  sorrowful 
faces.  The  woman  whom  she  came  to  visit  was  sitting  on  the 
edge  of  her  bed  crying — a  sturdy  little  white-headed  urchin, 
some  six  years  old,  stood  before  her  with  his  finger  in  his  mouth, 
and  his  blue  eyes  stretched  to  their  widest  extent,  staring  at  her 
in  blank  dismay.  Well  might  his  heart  die  within  him,  for 
"  Mother  "  is  the  deity  in  a  household  of  that  class,  and  if  she 
comes  down  from  the  pedestal,  and  begins  to  cry  as  little  Sally 
does  when  she  wants  a  halfpenny,  the  world  must  be  coming 
to  an  end. 

Leonora's  first  impulse  was  to  shut  the  door  again,  and  steal 
away  silently.  She  was  ashamed  of  intruding  upon  a  time  of 
sorrow,  and  afraid  of  seeming  curious  about  its  cause.  But  Jack 
prevented  this  effectually  by  taking  the  matter  into  his  own 
hands.  He  thought  the  lady's  arrival  a  special  act  of  Provi- 
dence, vouchsafed  that  it  might  bring  this  desperate  state  of 
things  to  a  close.  "  Mammy,  Mrs.  Forester !  Mrs.  Forester, 
mammy!"  roared  he,  dragging  at  his  mother's  apron,  and 
shouting  the  words  into  her  ear,  as  if  he  doubted  her  power  of 
hearing  or  understanding  as  usual.  The  woman  rose  and  curt- 
seyed with  bashful  alacrity. 

"  And  indeed,  ma'am,  I  beg  your  pardon,  for  I  did  not  know 
you  was  here ;  please  to  take  a  seat." 

Leonora  hesitated.  "  You  are  in  trouble,"  said  she ;  "«I  am 
afraid  I  am  in  the  way ;  I'll  come  another  time." 

"  No — don't  ye  now,  ma'am,  pray  don't ;  please  to  sit  down. 
I'm  ashamed,  and  that's  the  truth.    It  was  just  a  lot  of  things 
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come  together,  and  was  too  much  for  me.  I  shan't  do  it  again, 
ma'am ;  please  to  sit  down.  Lord  love  him  1 "  she  added,  giving 
her  youngest  born  a  kindly  shake  of  the  shoulders,  "  he  do  not 
like  to  see  mother  cry.  There  now,  mother's  not  going  to  cry 
any  more.    Run  you  out  and  play  while  I  talk  to  the  lady." 

Jacky  was  not  to  be  induced  to  run  out  at  a  word,  however, 
and  he  got  a  shaking  of  a  less  tender  kind  in  another  moment, 
was  loudly  assured  that  he  was  a  very  naughty  boy,  and  was 
then  summarily  hustled  out  at  the  door,  just  as  he  began  to 
whimper.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  a  cottage  mother  should  pet 
her  child  at  one  instant,  and  vehemently  assault  him  at  the 
next,  without  exacting  or  obtaining  prompt  obedience  by  either 
method.  But,  as  no  cottage  mother  that  we  have  ever  known 
has  failed  to  demean  herself  in  this  manner — of  course,  with 
varieties  of  degree — it  is  useless  to  ignore  the  fact,  and  we 
must  suppose  it  to  be  a  law  of  female  being  in  that  class  of 
society. 

"  I  hope  nothing  very  serious  is  the  matter,"  said  Linnet, 
shyly,  as  she  took  the  offered  seat. 

"  Well,  ma'am,  I  can't  help  it,  but  I  must  fret  for  it.  If  I 
could  do  anything  I  needn't  fret  so  much,  but  I  can't,  and 
nobody  can  help  me.  You  see,  ma'am,  we  poor  people,  we 
must  live ;  we  mustn't  be  judged  like  them  that  has  no  tempta- 
tions, nor  we  shan't  be;  that's  my  comfort.  At  least,"  she 
added,  her  confident  tone  lowering  a  little,  "  I  hope  not,  and  I 
think  not,  for  God  must  know  better  than  anybody  what  it  is 
He  has  put  upon  us ;  and  if  we  can't  do  what  we  wish,  why, 
He  knows  we  can't" 

Leonora  gathered  some  courage  from  this  disjointed  speech. 
It  seemed  to  her  that  this  must  be  a  case  for  a  little  friendly 
consultation  and  advice,  and  that  she  might  possibly  be  of  use. 
So  she  said  very  gently,  "Will  you  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  ?" 

"  Why,  you  see,  ma'am,"  replied  Mrs.  Martin,  "  my  man  has 
been  second  gardener  at  the  Hall  these  twelve  years — a  hard 
place,  but  good  wages,  paid  all  regular ;  and  very  comfortable 
we  have  been.  I  don't  say  but  we've  lived  hard,  but  we've 
never  wanted  a  meal,  nor  a  bit  of  firing,  nor  clothes  to  cover 
us.  Six  years  ago,  John,  that's  my  man,  spoke  to  Sir  Joseph 
for  more  wages.  He  spoke  very  civil,  but  he  knew,  and  his 
master  knew,  that  there  wasn't  a  gardener  to  match  him  in  the 
whole  country."    (Yju  should  have  seen  the  pride  in  the  wife's 
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face  as  she  delivered  herself  of  this  great  assertion !)  "  Why, 
the  head  man — him  as  they  calls  the  head— he  just  fidgets 
about  the  greenhonse,  and  coaxes  the  flowers,  but  he  never  so 
much  as  looks  into  the  kitchen -garden.  And  I  should  like  to 
know  how  it  could  be  that  Sir  Joseph's  sparrowgrass,  and  his 
kail,  and  his  strawberries,  not  to  say  the  wall-fruit,  which  every- 
body knows  is  a  boast  to  the  whole  county  and  a  sting  to  other 
gardeners,  if  it  wasn't  for  John !  Well,  ma'am,  my  John  he 
spoke  for  more  wages,  and  Sir  Joseph  says,  '  Wait ;  just  you 
have  patience ;  and  this  much  I'll  do  at  once — I'll  not  ask  you 
more  than  six  pounds  rent  a-year.'  Seven  pounds  was  all  the 
other  cottages  besides  ours,  and  eight  pounds  ten  now,  for  the 
rents  is  raised  all  through  Sir  Joseph's  property.  Well,  my 
John  he  didn't  much  like  it ;  but  I  said  wait  too — I  was  all  for 
waiting— I  didn't  know  what  might  chance  if  he  offended  Sir 
Joseph.  And  so  we  went  on  and  paid  our  six  pound  rent, 
never  more  and  never  less,  up  till  now." 

"  Well,"  said  Leonora,  as  she  paused  in  her  narration,  "  and 
now  John  is  wanting  more  wages?" 

"  It  isn't  the  wages,  ma'am.  He  can  have  them  soon  enough 
— it  isn't  the  wages.  He  told  me  upon  it  last  night  what  Sir 
Joseph  had  said  to  him,  and  not  a  breath  of  sleep  came  to  me 
all  the  night  through  thinking  upon  it.  And  now  my  Lady  is 
come,  and  she  says  the  same,  and  we  must  give  in  our  answer 
this  evening,  no  later.  You  see,  ma'am,  the  head  gardener,  as 
they  calls  him,  is  going  away,  and  my  John,  that's  the  real 
head,  he  might  have  looked  to  have  the  place  right  out,  just 
like  him  that  was  afore  him,  but  he's  that  modest,  he  doubted  of 
Hiisself.  Now,  Sir  Joseph  says,  '  You  can  have  the  place,  and 
<Io  the  work,  and  have  good  wages— not  so  high  as  the  other, 
because  you  (that's  my  John),  you've  not  been  in  high  situa- 
tions, and  you've  not  got  such  a  name ;  howsomever,  you  can 
do  the  work  and  have  good  wages,  and  then,'  says  Sir  Joseph, 
'  I'll  excuse  you  the  fifteen  pound  you  owes  for  rent  for  this  last 
six  years ;  and  then  |I  must  have  Billy  under  you  :  that's  the 
bargain,  and  no  other.'  That's  our  eldest  boy  at  home,  ma'am ; 
he's  in  his  fifteen,  and  a  tall,  strong  boy,  like  a  man ;  and  he's 
learnt  a  deal  under  his  father ;  but  he's  a  good  scholar,  and  we 
was  doing  our  endeavours  to  keep  him  at  school  to  be  a  pupil 
teacher,  and  we  thought  the  day  would  come — we  did  think  it 
indeed — that  he  should  be  master  of  Kirkham  school." 
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"  Oh,  I  am  very  sorry  for  yon !"  said  Linnet :  "  I  quite  see 
that  it  must  be  a  real  grief  to  you  to  give  up  this  prospect.  I 
hope  Billy  does  not  mind  it  very  much.  But  have  you  told 
Lady  Philippa  all  about  it  ?  I  think  if  she  knew,  she  would  let 
you  keep  Billy.    Shall  I  ask  Mr.  Dillon  to  speak  to  her  ?  " 

"  No  use,  ma'am,  I'm  afeard,"  said  Esther,  looking  down. 
"  And  it  isn't  only  that,  you  see,  but  Billy's  young,  and  I  don't 
like  the  life  for  him:  I  don't  like  it;  but  what  can  I  do? 
There's  these  twelve  years  my  John's  never  been  inside  a  place 
of  worship  except  just  now  and  again,  twice  in  the  year  maybe, 
when  he  gets  a  holiday.  Sir  Joseph  isn't  like  some  masters, 
yon  see,  ma'am :  he  keeps  as  few  as  he  can ;  and  there's  a  deal 
of  work  to  do.  There's  stable  work,  and  there's  the  milking, 
and  there's  the  gardening— our  Billy  will  have  a  hand  in  all. 
His  father's  a  grown  man,  and  he  knows  what  he's  doing,  and 
he  reads  his  Bible  at  home,  and  I  hope  God  will  forgive  it  to 
him.  But  Billy's  a  child  yet,  and  his  soul's  young,  and  we  must 
be  careful  for  it.  And  indeed,  ma'am,  my  heart's  sore  and  sick 
to  think  of  taking  him  from  his  school  and  his  church  when  he 
isn't  that  old  that  he  can  make  a  judgment  for  hisself,  and  I 
think  there'll  be  no  blessing  upon  it.  But  my  man  says,  what 
else  can  we  do  ?  He  must  lose  his  place  if  he  angers  Sir 
Joseph,  and  there  we  are,  cast  out  upon  the  world,  and  with 
fifteen  pound  debt  to  pay  besides." 

"  But,"  said  Leonora,  "  I  am  quite  sure  you  don't  owe  those 
fifteen  pounds.  No  lawyer  would  say  you  owed  them.  And 
indeed — don't  think  I  mean  to  say  a  hard  word — but  indeed  you 
know  quite  as  well  as  I  do,  that  God's  law  is  greater  than  all 
other  things,  and  must  be  obeyed." 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  I  do  know  it ;  but  it's  hard  choosing  between 
God's  law  and  bread." 

Leonora  was  silent.  Feeling  that  she  never  had  been  and 
never  could  be  thus  tried  herself,  she  was  afraid  to  urge  so  hard 
a  duty.  She  felt  that  it  might  seem  like  want  of  sympathy. 
She  was  ashamed  of  the  cheapness  of  her  own  elevation,  and 
shrank  from  the  idea  that  she  might  be  looking  down  upon 
others  from  it.  ^^V^-"*4™  - 

"  And  you  sec,  ma'am,"  pursued  Esther,  in  an  uncomfortable 
voice,  as  if  she  would  fain  see  her  reasonings  reflected  from  an- 
other mind  in  fairer  colours  than  those  they  bore  in  her  own, 
"  it  isn't,  to  say,  a  sin.    If  he  was  bid  to  U\\  &       at  \&  * 
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that  would  be  a  sin )  but  it's  only  stabling,  and  gardening,  and 
giving  up  bis  Sunday  rest." 

"  Ah !  no,  no,  Esther,  we  mustn't  say  that ! "  cried  Leonora. 
"Don't  think  I'm  judging  you — God  forbid — I  never  heard 
such  a  hard  case  in  my  life,  and  I  can't  tell  you  how  much  I 
pity  you.  But  we  must  never  call  wrong  right,  even  in  our 
thoughts,  for  a  moment.  I  am  going  to  see  whether  I  cannot 
find  some  way  of  helping  you.  You  say  you  are  to  decide  this 
evening  ?  " 

"  Yes,  ma'am — or  leastways  to-morrow  morning,  when  John 
goes  back  to  his  work.    Then  he  must  take  word,  yes  or  no." 

"  Well,  you  shall  see  me  again  before  then ;  and  I  hope, 
I  hope  very  much,  T  shall  be  able  to  bring  you  good  news. 
I  think  I  can  find  out  a  way  of  helping  you.  Promise  me  that 
you  will  do  nothing  till  you  have  seen  me  again." 

"  So  far  as  I  can  promise,  ma'am,  without  John." 

"  Ob,  you  must  tell  John  to  wait — you  must  beg  him  to  wait ; 
but  perhaps  I  shall  be  here  again  before  he  comes  home.  Good- 
bye ! "  She  went  up  to  the  poor  woman  and  took  her  hand  very 
tenderly.  "  If  you  feel  unhappy,  try  to  say  a  prayer.  I  am 
sure  that  is  the  best  way." 

Burning  with  her  grievance,  and  with  the  strong  desire  to 
redress  it,  Leonora  hurried  home  and  rushed  into  the  midst  of 
the  family  party. 


CHAPTER  II. 

DECIDEDLY  VISIONARY. 

"  Ah  yes,  my  dear !  gently  !  gently !  "  said  Mr.  Forester  at 
intervals  throughout  the  indignant  narration.  And  when  it 
was  completed,  he  said  it  was  a  great  pity. 

Linnet's  eager,  disappointed  eyes  turned  upon  Vere.  "  My 
love,"  said  he,  "  I  suppose  you  are  quite  sure  of  your  facts  ?  " 

She  looked  down,  her  foot  tapping  the  floor  rather  impatiently. 
"  Would  I  speak  in  this  manner  if  I  were  not  quite  sure  ? " 
answered  she  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Nay,  nay,"  said  her  father-in-law,  "  Vere  is  right.  You 
must  not  resent  it,  my  dear  Leonora.  You  are  evidently  a  little 
excited — very  naturally  so,  very  properly  so ;  nobody  blames 
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you.  But  you  see  these  are  not  the  kind  of  matters  in  which  a 
woman  is  able  to  form  the  best  judgment.  You  are  possibly 
very  little  aware,  my  dear,  how  much  the  simplest  matter  of  fact 
is  affected  by  a  want  of  the  habit  -of  examining  evidence — of 
balancing  circumstances — in  fact,  the  habit  of  thought  which 
belongs  to  a  man,  and  which  a  woman  is  necessarily  without. 
These  things  must  be  dispassionately  considered.  We  must  put 
all  personal  feelings  out  of  the  question." 

"  Will  you  go  down  yourself,  dear  sir,  and  hear  Esther's 
history  ?  That  would  be  so  much  more  satisfactory.  And  then 
you  could  find  out  at  once  whether  I  have  made  any  mistakes," 
returned  Leonora,  still  keeping  her  voice  as  low  and  her  manner 
as  quiet  as  she  could. 

Mr.  Forester  gave  himself  a  little  shake  in  his  chair.  "  I 
would  rather  not  have  anything  to  do  with  Sir  Joseph,"  said  he, 
quickly.  "  It's  quite  useless.  These  people  have  the  power  to 
do  what  they  like,  and  do  it  they  will.  There  is  no  good  in 
opposing  them." 

"  Not  even  in  making  them  feel  that  all  right-thinking  persons 
are  against  them  ?  "  cried  Linnet.  "  Oh,  surely  if  the  case  were 
plainly  stated  to  them — don't  you  think  if  Mr.  Dillon  were  to 
speak  to  them — " 

"  My  dear,"  interrupted  Mr.  Forester,  "  I  have  lived  twenty 
years  in  this  place,  and  you  just  two  months.  Now  I  will  tell 
you  exactly  what  will  happen  if  you  make  any  fuss  in  the  matter. 
Sir  Joseph  and  Lady  Philippa  will  resent  what  they  call  inter- 
ference between  them  and  '  their  people ; '  they  will  be  very 
angry  that  one  of '  their  people '  should  have  complained  of  them. 
John  Martin  will  have  notice  to  quit  forthwith — and — and  there 
you  are,  with  a  man  and  his  wife  and  ten  children  on  your 
hands,  and  what  can  you  do  with  them  ?  Take  my  word  for  it, 
you  had  much  better  let  the  thing  alone.  What  is  the  use  of 
gaining  ill-will  when  you  can  do  no  good  by  it  ?  In  fact,  you 
would  do  harm." 

"  And  we  must  stand  by  and  see  people — good  people — forced 
into  doing  what  they  know  to  be  wrong,  and  we  know  to  be 
wrong,  and  made  unhappy  besides !  And  we  can  do  nothing  to- 
help  them ! — nothing ! "  said  Leonora,  in  a  tone  of  the  deepest 
sorrow,  her  eyes,  now  full  of  tears,  again  turning  to  Vere.  He 
rose  and  came  to  her  side,  and  whispered  something  in  her  ear. 

"  Well,"  cried  Mr.  Forester,  almost  angrily,  "  what  can  be  done  ? 
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If  you  came  with  any  definite  proposal  it  would  be  different. 
What  can  be  done  ?  That  is  what  I  ask  you.  And  as  to  our 
standing  by  and  seeing  people  forced  to  do  wrong,  we  don't 
force  them  to  it ;  we  are  only  guilty  of  letting  them  alone.  If 
we  could  put  them  in  another  position,  well  and  good.  But  it's 
visionary,  perfectly  visionary ! " 

By  the  time  Mr.  Forester  had  arrived  at  this  last  word,  he 
was  quite  in  good  humour  again.  It  struck  him  as  exactly 
descriptive  of  Linnet.  The  satisfaction  of  having  hit  upon  it 
was  so  great  that  it  quite  counterbalanced  any  annoyance  he 
might  be  feeling  on  behalf  of  Esther  Martin.  Indeed,  this  word 
was  the  fruit  of  the  whole  conversation  to  him,  and  many  a  time 
afterwards  did  he  tell  his  daughters  that  Leonora  was  an  ex- 
cellent creature,  but  visionary — decidedly  visionary ! 

Dr.  Selden,  who  had  been  sitting  by,  a  silent  auditor,  here 
began  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  discussion. 

"  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  may  be  a  way  out  of  the 
difficulty,"  said  he. 
"  "  I  should  hardly  have  thought  it  a  case  for  your  sympathy/* 
said  Vere,  in  some  surprise. 

"  Why,  as  to  the  question  of  right  and  wrong  in  it,"  returned 
his  friend,  "  perhaps  I  should  not  be  quite  so  scrupulous  as 
yourselves.  But  whether  the  day  is  Sunday  or  Thursday,  it's 
the  man's  day  of  rest,  and  he's  robbed  of  it.  Besides,  he  thinks 
it  wrong  to  labour  on  that  day,  and  I  would  have  everybody's 
conscience  free.  It  puts  my  republican  blood  up,  you  see,  Vere !  '* 
"  But  what  can  be  done  ?  "  asked  Vere.  "  Are  you  going  to 
storm  Sir  Joseph  in  his  castle  ?  Here  has  Linnet  very  nearly 
persuaded  me  that  it  is  my  special  business  and  duty  to  do  so, 
and  I  shall  be  so  thankful  if  you  take  it  off  my  hands." 

"  Mrs.  Forester,  I  do  admire  your  self-control,"  said  Dr.  Sel- 
den, turning  to  her.  "  I  can  see  your  very  fingers  quivering 
with  impatience,  yet  you  ask  no  questions." 

"But  you  are  going  to  tell  me,  are  you  not?"  answered 
Linnet,  smiling,  though  in  her  heart  she  wondered  at  their 
jesting,  and  wished  they  would  be  as  serious  as  herself. 

"  Well,"  said  Dr.  Selden,  "  the  case  is  this.  You  know,  or 
Vere  knows,  which  is  the  same  thing,  that  I  bought  my  little- 
farm  of  your  good  father  only  the  day  before  yesterday.  Now 
I  shall  want  a  tenant — superintendent  and  factotum — able  to 
manage  matters  without  me  when  I  am  away,  and  to  let  me 
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think  I  am  managing  them  for  myself  when  I  am  at  home.  I 
should  rather  like  to  checkmate  your  rural  despot,  and  give  the 

situation  to  Mr.  John  Martin.    But  the  ten  children  alarm 

_ »» 
me. 

"  Oh,  but  there  are  not  ten  children!"  interrupted  Linnet, 
eagerly.  "  There  are  only  eight,  and  two  of  them  are  grown 
up.  The  plan  is  perfection !  Will  you  come  down  to  the 
cottage  with  me  now,  dear  Dr.  Selden  ?" 

"  Not  quite  so  fast,"  returned  he.  "  You  must  let  me  manage 
it  in  my  own  way.  I  shall  go  and  make  a  few  private  inquiries, 
and  if  I  am  satisfied  I'll  let  you  know  before  the  evening." 

"  And  then,"  said  Charles  Selden,  looking  up  from  the  game 
of  chess  he  was  playing  with  Rose,  "we'll  all  subscribe  and 
raise  a  sum  to  carry  them  through  the  expense  of  moving. 
Won't  that  be  jolly,  Miss  Forester  ?" 

"  Oh  what  a  good  thought ! "  cried  Rose. 

We  have  not  yet  introduced  Charles  Selden.  He  was  a  tall, 
slim,  lathy  youth,  with  light  hair,  pale  complexion,  arched  eye- 
brows, and  aristocratic  profile.  He  was  very  lively  and  very 
lazy,  extremely  fond  of  amusement,  and  by  no  means  difficult  to 
amuse.  In  learning  he  was  decidedly  clever,  but  he  had  no 
intellectual  tastes,  and  little  ambition,  though  he  loved  praise. 
He  had  a  very  sweet  temper,  a  very  kind  heart,  and  a  slightly 
affected  manner.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Kirkham  he  fell 
instantly,  desperately,  and  demonstratively  in  love  with  Rose. 
He  was  nervously  afraid  of  being  found  out,  and  in  public  made 
the  clumsiest  attempts  at  concealment  that  can  be  imagined. 
In  private  he  had  a  great  deal  of  fun  with  her,  and  they  often 
laughed  together  like  two  children.  But  he  had  intervals  of 
invincible  sentimentality.  After  a  long  silence  he  would  sud- 
denly pay  her  a  violent  compliment  in  a  whisper,  and  she, 
having  first  stared,  and  then  laughed,  was  now  beginning  rather 
to  like  it.  By  the  rest  of  the  party  they  were  supposed  to  be 
great  friends,  and  nothing  more.  The  fact  is,  they  were  looked 
upon  as  children,  and  nobody  ever  dreamed  that  they  could  be 
seriously  falling  in  love.  This  mistake  is  so  common  to  adult 
human  nature,  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  offer  any  explanation 
of  it.  V  ' 

It  was  painful  to  see  Dr.  Selden's  affection  for  his  son.  His 
whole  nature  seemed  to  be  absorbed  by  one  intense,  anxious 
fear,  sometimes  rising  into  hope,  but  never  into  confidence >  and 
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never  at  rest.  He  watched  the  boy  incessantly,  bat  secretly — as 
afraid  of  observation,  as  timid  towards  and  about  him,  as  a  girl 
in  love.  He  assumed  hardly  auy  authority  in  his  intercourse 
with  his  son,  never  lectured,  never  remonstrated ;  but  was  per- 
petually putting  inducements  to  this  or  that  course  of  action  in 
his  way,  and  turning  aside  with  a  heavy  melancholy  sigh  when 
they  were  overlooked.  Charles  loved,  but  did  not  understand, 
his  father ;  he  had  a  vague  consciousness  that  he  did  not  give 
satisfaction,  yet  was  too  imperfectly  acquainted  with  what  was 
hoped  or  expected  from  him  to  know  how  to  set  about  making 
a  change  in  himself,  had  he  been  inclined  for  such  an  effort 
A  slight  sense  of  ill-usage,  therefore,  mixed  itself  with  his  filial 
emotions.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  feel  that  you  are  a  disappoint- 
ment ;  and  it  is  natural  to  persuade  yourself  that  if  you  are,  it  is 
not  your  own  fault. 

Dr.  Selden  looked  up  with  a  bright  expression  of  surprise  and 
pleasure  when  Charles  proposed  the  subscription,  and  Charles 
looked  down  with  a  little,  quick,  uncomfortable  laugh,  that 
seemed  to  express,  "  I  do  believe  my  father  thought  I  had  no 
human  feeling ! " 

All  inquiries  were  satisfactorily  answered,  and  by  the  evening 
Dr.  Selden  empowered  Leonora  to  offer  his  situation  to  her 
protdgfa.  She  was  terribly  disappointed  at  first  by  the  manner 
in  which  the  offer  was  received.  There  were  so  many  scruples 
and  doubts  to  be  got  over,  that  she  began  to  think  it  would 
come  to  nothing  after  all.  The  mere  novelty  of  the  thing 
confounded  John ;  and  the  rapidity  of  decision  demanded  of  him 
nearly  turned  his  brain.  He  stared  and  fidgeted,  grunted  and 
grumbled,  and  was  perfectly  incapable  of  arranging  his  thoughts 
in  the  commonest  English.  "  It  were  a  hard  matter  for  a  man — 
so  it  were,  ye  see — and  when  he  didn't  know  if  it  was  what  a 
day  might  bring  forth  like,  being  noways  used  to  it,  and  not  that 
young  that  he  could  turn  Ms  hand  to  this  and  another  and  what 
not,  and  nobody  be  the  worst  for  it,  like.  He  was  sure  he 
wouldn't  wish  to  do  anything  un-'ansome  by  Sir  Joseph."  That 
was  the  only  point  in  the  matter  of  which  he  was  sure ;  and  he 
reiterated  that  sentiment  so  often,  his  wife  endorsing  it  on  each 
occasion  by  a  hearty  "  No,  indeed,  man ! "  that  Leonora  felt  her 
patience  ebbing  from  her,  and  was  more  than  once  inclined  to 
wish  them  good-night,  and  leave  them  to  their  own  reflections. 
Vere,  who  was  waiting  for  her  outside,  at  last  came  in  to  see 
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what  was  the  matter.  He  said  afterwards,  that  he  had  never  in 
his  life  seen  three  such  thoroughly  uncomfortable  faces.  John, 
however,  jumped  up  to  welcome  him ;  and  his  presence  certainly 
seemed  to  bring  a  little  light  into  the  discussion.  (Be  it  noted, 
that  John  kept  his  seat  when  Leonora  entered,  and  seemed  to 
consider  the  lady  as  so  entirely  his  wife's  property,  that  even 
when  she  spoke  to  him,  he  addressed  himself  to  Esther  in  reply, 
with  a  kind  of  sheepish  uncouthness  that  was  anything  but 
encouraging.) 

Leonora  had  been  reasoning  and  coaxing,  and  almost  imploring 
them  to  decide  in  their  own  ftivour.  Vere  was  a  little  blunter  in 
his  ways.  As  soon  as  John  began  tumbling  about  among  moods 
and  tenses,  and  clenching  everything  at  last  with  the  invariable 
assurance  that  he  wouldn't  go  for  to  do  anything  un-'ansome  by 
Sir  Joseph,  Vere  cut  him  short.  ! 

"  Of  course  not,"  said  he.  "  If  you  think,  upon  consideration, 
that  you  would  be  behaving  shabbily  by  your  present  master  in 
leaving  him,  you  are  quite  right  to  stay  where  you  are.  No- 
body wants  to  influence  you,  my  friend  ;  and  there  is  no  hurry 
on  our  part,  as  Dr.  Selden  is  sure  to  And  what  he  wants  without 
any  difficulty,  if  you  decline  the  situation." 

"  Sure  enough  for  that,  sir.  And  as  to  shabby,  I  don't  see 
that  it  could  be  any  ways  shabby.  It  was  master  hisself  as  give 
me  the  choice,  and  I  was  to  say  by  this  evening  yes  or  no ;  and 
if  'tis  yes,  well  and  good ;  but  if  'tis  no,  I  don't  see  that  any 
person  has  a  call  to  cast  it  up  to  me  as  shabby  any  more  than  if 
'twas  yes." 

He  spoke  in  an  aggrieved  tone,  and  Vere  saw  that  his  mind 
was  made  up. 

"  That  is  entirely  your  own  concern,"  said  he.  "  Dr.  Selden 
would  not  have  you  suppose  that  he  asks  you  to  decide  one  way 
or  the  other.  There  it  is.  Do  you  think  it  quietly  over,  and 
let  us  know  to-morrow  morning  which  way  you  have  settled  it. 
Good-night." 

"  Oh !  but,  Vere,  don't  be  in  such  a  hurry !  I  think  he  is 
going  to  say  '  yes'  to  us  ! "  cried  Leonora. 

He  looked  at  her,  and  broke  into  a  smile.  "  Gewe&en  und 
gegangen  und  gethan  I "  said  he,  in  an  undertone.  He  had  a 
way  of  giving  literal  translations  of  slang  into  German  for  her 
private  edification.  "All  my  fair  policy  pulled  to  pieces !  Never 
mind,  Linnet,  I  believe  it's  all  right  now." 
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"  Why,  indeed,  sir,  if  you  please,  and  if  you'll  be  so  good,  and 
give  my  duty  to  Dr.  Selden,  I  do  say  yes,  and  thank  you." 

*'  That's  well,"  said  Vere ;  "  still,  you  had  better  take  your 
time  to  think  about  it.  If  you  come  and  say  no  to  us  to-morrow 
morning,  we  shall  not  consider  that  you  have  gone  from  your 
word.  Good-night."  He  dragged  Linnet  out  of  the  cottage. 
"  You  wise  woman ! "  said  he,  "  don't  you  see  you  are  putting 
it  in  people's  power  to  say  that  we  have  wiled  away  one  of 
Sir  Joseph's -servants?  Nothing  on  the  face  of  the  earth  could 
annoy  my  father  more  ! " 

"  Such  an  idea  never  crossed  niy  mind ! "  cried  she. 
;   "  I  dare  say  not.   But  it's  a  very  probable  idea,  nevertheless." 

"  But,  my  dearest  Vere,  it's  not  in  the  least  true,"  persisted 
Linnet ;  "  we  never  dreamed  of  wiling  anybody  away ;  the  man 
had  his  choice  offered  him,  and—" 

"  I  know,  I  know  ! "  he  answered ;  "  we  have  done  nothing 
to  be  ashamed  of  in  any  way,  only  I  don't  want  our  good  to  be 
evil  spoken  of,  that's  all.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Sir  Joseph 
will  be  furious.  I  suppose  he  never  failed  in  carrying  a  point 
with  one  of  his  own  tenants  before  in  his  life.  He  thought  the 
man  had  no  refuge,  and  he  put  the  screw  on  as  usual.  Now  I 
only  hope  that  fellow  will  have  the  wit  to  keep  his  own  counsel, 
and  say  'no'  simply,  without  stating  what  his  prospect  is.  I 
couldn't  exactly  suggest  it,  but  that's  what  he  ought  to  do." 

"  Why,  Vere,  this  is  a  new  character ;  you  are  quite  crafty 
and  treacherous  ;  I  don't  like  you  at  all  in  this  shape ! " 

"  My  love,  you  don't  know  how  fidgety  gentlemen,  especially 
country  gentlemen,  are  in  all  matters  that  concern  landlord  and 
tenant,  master  and  servant.  I  don't  care  a  rush  about  the  matter 
myself,  but  I  should  be  sorry  if  it  brought  any  vexation  upon  my 
father.  He  has  kept  the  peace  with  Sir  Joseph  all  these  years, 
and  if  he  does  go  to  war  after,  all,  I  would  rather  that  it  was  not 
your  doing." 

Leonora  laughed.    "  Oh,  never  mind  me  !  "  she  said. 

"  No,  I  never  do  mean  to  mind  you  !  You  are  of  no  conse- 
quence to  me  at  all !  But  you  may  be  heroic  as  much  as  you 
like  on  your  own  account,  Linnet.  You  have  made  enemies. 
Don't  look  incredulous.  Lady  Philippa  is  as  shrewd  a  woman  as 
lives,  and  is  a  perfect  Fouche  for  secret  police.  Before  two  days 
are  over  she  will  know  every  particular  of  this  transaction,  from 
beginning  to  end ;  she  will  know  that  you  are  at  the  bottom  of 
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it,  and  whether  she  makes  an  open  quarrel,  or  whether  she  is 
smooth  and  polite,  she  will  owe  you  one  till — " 

"  Till  the  end  of  her  life,  I  suppose,"  said  Leonora,  putting 
up  her  lip. 

"  No,  no  !  till  she  has  paid  it.  You  don't  know  that  woman. 
I  have  heard  instances  of  her  pertinacity  since  I  came  here 
which  I  could  hardly  have  believed.  I  shall  have  to  keep 
guard  over  you.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  shall  let  you  eat  or  drink 
anything  that  has  not  been  analysed  by  a  competent  chemist." 

"  Nonsense !  "  said  Linnet ;  "  you  don't  suppose  I  am  afraid 
of  her !  She  cannot  beat  me,  and  there  is  no  possible  way  in 
which  she  could  hurt  me.  But,  Vere,  what  do  you  think  of  it 
all  ?  We  have  not  talked  it  over,  and  I  don't  think  you  quite 
gave  me  your  sympathy  at  first.*' 

"  I  don't  think  I  did,"  replied  he  ;  "I  have  rather  a  prejudice 
against  beginning  to  redress  grievances  in  a  new  place.  I  fancy 
it  takes  some  time  to  know  people  and  circumstances,  and  that 
one  runs  great  risk  of  separating  them  arbitrarily  into  sets  of 
right  and  wrong,  when  in  reality  there  is  a  great  mixture.  But 
as  far  as  I  can  judge,  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  of  the  right  and 
the  wrong  here,  and  I  am  very  glad  of  your  victory." 

"  Come,"  said  Linnet,  "  that  sounds  comfortably !  I  was  be- 
ginning to  be  a  little  afraid.  I  dare  say  I  was  impetuous ;  but 
you  see  I  knew  all  about  it,  and  I  expected  you  to  trust  me. 
And  please,  another  time,  don't  ask  me  whether  I  am  '  sure  of 
my  facts,'  in  that  suspicious  way,  when  they  are  all  by." 

Vere  promised  that  he  would  never  do  it  again,  with  laugh- 
ing penitence. 

"  But,  Linnet,"  added  he,  "my father  was  right,  was  he  not? 
You  had  no  scheme  ready ;  this  device  of  Dr.  Selden's  was  a 
happy  chance." 

"  I  could  hardly  venture  to  have  a  scheme  ready,"  she  an- 
swered, "  because,  as  you  say,  this  is  a  new  place  to  me,  and  I 
did  not  know  enough  either  of  people  or  circumstances.  But  it 
seemed  to  me  quite  clear — does  it  not  seem  so  to  you  ? — that 
we  could  not  know  of  these  poor  people  being  forced  to  do 
wrong,  and  not  help  them,  without  doing  wrong  ourselves." 

"  Through  the  whole  conversation,"  said  Vere,  "  that  was  the 
point  I  was  thinking  of,  but  I  could  not  work  it  out.  Enforced 
wrong,  whether  direct  or  indirect,  is  to  me  the  greatest  mystery 
on  earth.    Take  the  case  of  the  boy  in  this  family.  Nobo&Y 
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could  blame  him  at  sixteen  if  he  did  what  his  parents  bade  him, 
and  took  Sir  Joseph's  place.  Yet,  if  we  found  him  at  six-and* 
twenty,  as  so  many,  so  very  many  of  our  working  men  are, 
wholly  without  religious  habits  and  religious  feelings,  would  not 
the  connection  of  cause  and  effect  be  perfectly  clear  ?  I  suppose 
there  is  no  plainer  form  in  which  practical  religion  can  offer  it- 
self to  a  half-educated  mind  than  that  of  setting  apart  particular 
times  for  God;  and,  of  course,  the  time  named  in  the  Bible 
would  have  the  first  claim  to  be  so  set  apart.  What  could  you 
expect  of  a  boy  who  had  been  led  for  years  to  neglect  this  ?  " 

"  You  would  have  no  right  to  expect  anything,"  said  Leonora ; 
a  and,  therefore,  surely  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that 
one  ought  to  interfere  to  prevent  the  evil." 

"  Yes,  if  you  can.  But  what  could  we  have  done  without 
Dr.  Selden  ?  I  was  turning  it  round  and  round  in  my  brain. 
We  could  not  subscribe  to  maintain  them ;  that  would  have  been 
preposterous,  I  suppose.  I  was  thinking  of  emigration,  but  the 
idea  seemed  rather  wild.  We  could  not  go  down  and  say  to  the 
man,  easily  and  pleasantly,  '  My  good  friend,  this  is  a  case  for 
martyrdom.  You  must  say  no  to  Sir  Joseph,  and  take  the  con- 
sequences.' " 

"  But,  Vere,"  saidfLeonora,  earnestly,  "  is  not  that — surely 
that  is  what  we  ought  to  have  said,  if  there  was  no  other  way  ?  " 

"  What  we  ought  to  say  to  ourselves  in  any  similar  difficulty 
of  conscience,  no  doubt.  But  I  could  not  go  and  say  that  to 
another  man,  Linnet,  unless  I  was  prepared  to  add,  '  I  will  help 
you  to  bear  the  consequences/  " 

"  Well,"  she  answered,  "  I  think  that  is  the  way  out  of  the 
difficulty.  We  should  have  said,  '  We  will  help  you  till  other 
help  comes ; '  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  have  come.  There 
must  be  a  way  out  always,  Vere,  if  we  look  for  it." 

"Iam  glad  we  were  not  obliged  to  test  their  faith  so  far," 
said  he.  "  Curious,  is  it  not,  that  Selden  should  be  '  the  way 
out '  in  this  case  ?  " 

. "  Yes,"  said  Leonora  ;  "  I  was  very  much  afraid  of  his  get- 
ting into  an  argument  about  the  Sunday  with  your  father." 

"  My  father  holds  to  the  Puritan  rule  for  the  Sunday,"  said 
Vere.  "  I  could  not  have  argued  the  question  with  either,  for 
I  partly  agree  with  both.  How  strange  it  is  that  you  never  can 
attempt  to  do  any  work — to  produce  any  good — without  knock- 
ing your  head  directly  against  some  little  narrow  piece  of  detail, 
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about  which,  perhaps,  yon  have  not  made  up  your  mind,  but 
which  is  the  very  thing  for  a  watchword.  You  are  made  a 
party  man  directly,  whether  you  will  or  no ;  and  then  nothing 
you  can  say  will  touch  the  other  side ;  they  have  handed  you 
over  to  their  opponents,  and  they  will  reckon  you  amongst  them 
even  if  you  go  about  opening  your  arms  to  all  the  world.  Some- 
times it  seems  as  if  it  was  really  intended  that  we  should  always 
be  fighting  about  these  small  things,  and  leaving  the  great 
questions  to  settle  themselves." 

"  Oh,  Vere,  what  a  notion !  I  am  sure  you  never  could  be  a 
party  man — it  is  not  in  your  nature." 

"  No,"  said  he,  "  I  would  rather  dream  in  my  studio  all  my 
life,  if  I  might.  It  is  much  pleasanter  than  trying  to  be  useful, 
and  doing  mischief.  Besides,  you  can  have  such  refined  mag- 
nanimity in  your  dreams.  Nothing  lowers  it,  nothing  runs  up 
against  it,  and  nothing  tests  it.  By-the-bye,  Linnet,"  changing 
his  tone,  "  what  do  you  think  of  your  life  here  ?  You  have  had 
two  months  of  it  now — long  enough  to  form  a  judgment." 

"  I  am  very  happy ! "  whispered  she. 

He  pressed  her  arm.  "  That  is  for  me,1*  he  answered,  drop- 
ping his  voice  too  ;  "  but  I  mean  for  the  rest.  How  do  you 
manage  to  live  so  comfortably  with  only  half  a  self  ?  " 

"  I  have  plenty  of  private  use  for  the  other  half,  you  know," 
she  replied ;  "  and,  dear  Vere,  I  don't  quite  like  you  to  talk  of 
it  in  that  way.    I  don't  think  it  is  quite  right." 

"  I  don't  mean  it  wrongly  in  any  way,  I  assure  you.  But, 
you  know,  we  can't  help  our  temperaments ;  and  I  am  not  even 
saying  that  one  class  of  temperaments  is  better  than  another ; 
only  that  it  is  different.  And  when  the  poetical  comes  in  any 
way  under  the  legislation  of  the  prosaic,  it  suffers — that's  all." 

"  I  being  the  poetical !"  laughed  she.  "  Well,  my  suffering 
has  not  begun  yet." 

"  It's  very  unequal,"  pursued  he ;  "  when  the  other  scale 
goes  up,  the  subjects  are  quite  comfortable.  The  privilege  of 
abstinence  is  denied  to  no  man.  If  they  rebel,  it  is  not  because 
they  want  anything  for  themselves,  but  because  they  want  to 
prevent  somebody  else  from  enjoying  what  he  appreciates  and 
they  dislike.  Not  that  this  applies  to  my  father,  for  he  is  mar- 
vellously charitable  to  the  systems  of  other  families,  considering 
how  strictly  he  adheres  to  his  own.  But  I  often  think  how  for- 
tunate it  is  that  no  one  of  the  girls  was  bom  mfti  fe^ra&ro,*^ 
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sensitive,  impulsive,  imaginative  nature; 'that  there  are  no 
Southerns  among  them ;  what  would  have  become  of  such  a 
character?" 

"  Many  would  think  it  a  misfortune  to  be  born  with  such  a 
nature,  under  any  circumstances.  But  you  don't  think  so,  Vere, 
do  you?" 

"  Not  I,"  he  answered  ;  "  I  think  it  is  always  the  deficiency, 
never  the  too  much  in  us,  which  comes  to  grief.  The  vessel 
capsizes,  not  because  her  sails  are  set,  but  because  she  has  no 
ballast.  True,  you  may  bring  the  ballast  right,  after  a  fashion, 
by  taking  away  what  a  man  has  rather  than  by  supplying  what  he 
had  not ;  but  you  get  a  maimed  and  imperfect  human  creaturo 
by  that  process.    He  is  not  what  he  was  intended  to  be." 

"  Rose  has  a  good  deal  of  imagination,  I  think/'  said  Linnet; 
41  she  unfolds  wonderfully." 

"  Yes,  under  your  forcing-glass.  I  watch  you  with  the  pro- 
foundest  awe,  and  often  speculate  upon  the  future.  When  you 
have  made  her  thoroughly  dissatisfied  with  her  home  system, 
and  thoroughly  uncomfortable  under  it,  what  do  you  mean  to 
do  for  her?" 

"  My  dearest  Vere,  you  are  not  in  earnest ! "  cried  Linnet, 
in  dismay.  "If  I  thought  I  were  rrally  doing  such  a  wicked 
thing,  I  should  hate  myself!  So  good  as  they  all  are  here,  so 
earnest,  so  happy  together !  Oh  !  you  don't  really  think  I  am 
doing  any  harm,  do  you  ?  " 

"  No,  no  ! — forgive  me.    I  was  only  plaguing  you  a  little."^ 

"  But  you  did  speak  as  if  you  thought  it.  Was  there  any 
earnest  at  all  in  what  you  said  ?  " 

"  Only  so  much,  that  I  think  she  may  get  a  rub  or  two,  and 
a  pang  or  two,  which  she  might  possibly  have  escaped.  But 
they  will  cheaply  purchase  that  unfolding  of  her  whole  character 
which  she  owes  to  you,  and  which,  I  think,  will  make  her  an 
infinitely  higher  woman  than  she  ever  could  have  been  without 
you.  They  have  one  and  all  a  safeguard  here  which  will  make 
all  things  work  for  good  to  them.  And  I  believe  it  is  that  which 
makes  you  feel  so  much  at  home  here,  my  darling." 

"  I  think  I  know  what  you  mean,"  said  she.  "  There  is  what 
I  feel  to  be  such  a  difference,  such  a  blessing,  that  I  hardly 
mind  the  want  of  sympathy  upon  any  other  points.  They  are 
really  living  for  the  next  world." 

Yefl>"  saidjie,  gravely,  almost  sorrowfully,  "it  does  make  a 
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vast  difference.  Let  the  foibles,  faults,  and  short-comings  be 
what  they  may,  that  is  the  life  of  this  house ;  one  feels  it  every 
hour  of  the  day." 

"  And  I  am  so  weak/'  said  Leonora,  "  and  have  been  used 
to  live  so  much  for  pleasure,  to  have  such  perfect  liberty,  that  I 
cannot  tell  you  what  good  it  does  me  to  be  here, — to  have  hours 
fixed,  and  occupations  suggested,  and  all  who  are  about  me 
busied  and  interested  in  just  the  sort  of  work  which  I  want  to 
learn  how  to  do."  * 

"  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  good — good  for  us  both,"  he  an- 
swered ;  then,  after  a  pause,  added,  with  a  half  shy  smile,  "  How 
do  you  think  Italy  will  feel  after  it  ?  " 

Her  face  flushed,  and  her  eyes  glistened.  "  Oh,  Vere  !  I  am 
really  afraid  of  being  too  happy  !  " 


CHAPTER  III: 

DECIDEDLY  PRACTICAL. 

"Rose,  my  love,  what  are  you  doing  there?  Pray  come 
down  !  "  Mr.  Forester  spoke  with  emphatic  annoyance.  Rose, 
who  was  sitting  curled  up  on  the  library  steps,  her  hair  unsym- 
metrically  pushed  back  behind  her  ears,  and  her  face  almost  in 
a  book,  came  slowly  down  at  his  summons. 

"  What  are  you  reading  ? "  He  took  the  book  out  of  her 
unwilling  hands.  It  was  a  volume  of  Shakespere,  open  at 
"  Romeo  and  Juliet."  Mr.  Forester  turned  excessively  red, 
and  fairly  stuttered  with  vexation.  "  I — I  think  you  might  be 
much  better  employed — at  least — that  is  to  say,  at  this  time  of 
the  morning.  It  is  not  your  time  for  poetry.  And  I  don't 
know — that  is,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say — that  this  is  exactly  a 
book  for  you.    You  ought  to  have  asked." 

"  1  did  not  in  the  least  mean  to  do  anything  wrong,  papa," 
said  Rose.  "  Vere  was  looking  for  a  passage,  and  Linnet 
wanted  him,  so  he  left  it  with  me.  I  did  not  mean  to  do 
wrong." 

"  No,  my  love,  I  am  quite  sure  you  did  not,  and  I  am  not 
angry.  But  you  must  see  that  we  are  altogether  leading  a  more 
desultory  life  than  I  like  just  now.    There  are  so  many  inter- 
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ruptions.  I  do  wish  you  to  observe  your  hours  as  much  as  you 
can.  Let  me  see,  what  is  this  the  hour  for — Wednesday — 
twelve  o'clock  ?  " 

"  Mending,  papa,"  said  Rose,  in  a  doleful  voice.  "  But,  in- 
deed, I  don't  think  there  is  much  to  be  done.  I  looked  at  the 
basket  this  morning.  Mayn't  I  finish  it  ?  "  with  her  hand  on 
the  book. 

"  No,  my  love,  certainly  not.  I  will  read  you  some  selections 
by-and-by.  I  do  not  exactly  object  to  Shakespere  in  modera- 
tion and  at  proper  times,  and  provided  that  you  take  care  that 
it  does  not  occupy  your  thoughts  when  you  are  not  engaged  in 
reading,  so  as  to  draw  you  away  from  your  duties.  But  in  any 
case  /  should  wish  to  make  the  selection  for  you  myself.  And 
now,  if  there  is  really  no  needlework  to  be  done,  I  think,  my 
dear,  you  might  help  Miss  Dobson  with  her  inventories  till 
luncheon.  I  know  she  is  busy  making  out  her  books  for  the 
new  half-year." 

"  Very  well,  papa." 

"  What  are  the  plans  for  the  afternoon  ?  " 

"  We  are  going  to  walk — we  are  to  call  for  Dr.  Selden — Vere, 
and  Linnet,  and  I.  I  wish  so  very  much  Emma  might  go  with 
us.  It  is  dull  for  her  being  always  with  Miss  Dobson  and  the 
children,  and  I  know  she  likes  so  much  to  be  with  Linnet." 

"  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  fair  by  Miss  Dobson,  my  love. 
She  would  have  no  companion.  You  and  Emma  can  take  it  by 
turns,  if  you  like.  I  have  no  objection  to  that  arrangement,  but 
I  will  not  have  Miss  Dobson  left  entirely  to  the  children." 

Mr.  Forester  left  the  room  as  he  spoke,  and  Rose  stood  medi- 
tative and  downcast  at  the  foot  of  the  library  steps.  Never  in 
her  life  had  she  felt  so  thoroughly  dissatisfied  with  home  arrange- 
ments. The  sacrifice  of  her  walk  with  her  brother,  Linnet,  and 
the  Seldens,  was  really  so  prodigious,  that  it  seemed  almost 
beyond  her  strength.  Yet  poor  victim  Emma !  Only  fifteen 
months  younger  than  herself,  and  longing  so  undisguisedly  for 
emancipation.  She  could  not  have  the  slightest  doubt  what  she 
ought  to  do.  She  heaved  a  deep  sigh  that  was  almost  a  groan. 
It  was  echoed  from  the  window,  and  as  she  turned  in  surprise, 
Charles  Selden  emerged  from  behind  the  curtain,  with  a  laugh. 

"  What  a  bore  fathers  are  ! "  said  he.  Rose's  look  of  un- 
feigned indignation  startled  him,  and  he  added  hastily,  "  I  am 
onty  joking,  of  course  ;  please  don't  look  so  much  shocked ! " 
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"  I  don't  think  it's  a  proper  kind  of  joke,"  said  Rose,  severely. 

He  made  her  a  low  bow,  colouring  at  the  same  time,  and 
then  went  on,  "Well,  but  isn't  it  rather  disheartening  that 
there  is  no  hope  of  one's  father  ever  living  to  believe  one 
grown  up?  I  am  sure  mine  does  not  think  I  can  tie  up  a 
parcel  without  being  superintended  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
makes  me  feel  quite  faint  from  pure  nervousness.  And  his 
theories  about  my  always  forgetting  all  injunctions,  and  being 
always  too  late  for  all  appointments,  are  so  complete  that  no 
amount  of  facts  brought  to  bear  against  them  would  produce 
the  slightest  impression.  All  my  good  deeds  are  passed  over 
as  wonderful  exceptions — so  contrary  to  the  rule  that  I  had 
hardly  a  right  to  produce  them.  But  my  failures  are  greeted 
with  a  quiet  satisfied  smile,  that  seems  to  say — '  Ah,  this  is  as 
it  should  be !    Now  he's  himself  again ! '" 

"  How  can  you  talk  such  nonsense ! "  ejaculated  Rose ;  and 
then  added  still  more  vehemently,  "  That  is  not  in  the  least  like 
papa!" 

"  No,  I  dare  say  not.  He  would  be  a  monster  even  among 
fathers  if  he  could  complain  of  you,  for  I  am  sure  you  never 
give  him  the  slightest  cause.  But,"  in  a  coaxing  tone,  "  if  you 
are  not  very  busy  indeed,  could  you  come  out  for  a  minute  ? 
You  were  saying  the  other  day  that  you  wanted  to  see  a 
water-rat,  and  I  have  got  such  a  beauty !  I  was  afraid  to 
bring  him  into  the  garden,  but  he  is  in  the  lane  just  outside — 
it  won't  take  you  a  moment."  H 

"  Oh,  thank  you  so  much ! "  cried  Rose,  with  enthusiasm. 
"  I  do  want  to  see  one  very  much  indeed — somewhere  that  I 
can  look  at  it  quite  close  without  being  afraid.  I  want  to  see 
whether  it  has  large,  glossy,  dark  eyes,  such  as  I  fancy,  and 
whether  it  has  in  the  least  a  cruel  expression."  As  she  spoke 
she  joined  him,  and  they  were  in  the  lane  in  a  few  moments 
inspecting  the  caged  wonder,  which  seemed  rather  to  resent 
their  attentions.  For  the  first  time  in  the  annals  'of  that 
decorous  household  a  young  lady  was  beheld  outside  the  garden 
gates  with  no  covering  to  her  head  except  its  own  rich  wrapper 
of  nut-brown  hair ! 

"Ah,  there  goes  Lady  Philippa!"  cried  Charles.  "Did 
you  ever  see  such  a  venomous  bow  ?  "  He  returned  it,  as  he 
spoke,  with  one  so  profoundly  reverential  that  the  mockery  was 
hardly  disguised.    "  I  am,  of  course,  \nc\\x<\&&.  \sl  tk^j  fosita&t^ 
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crime,  just  as  yon  are  in  Mrs.  Forester  s.  She  hates  us  all 
doubly,  just  because  she  can't  venture  to  show  it." 

"  They  dine  here  to-day,"  said  Rose.  "  Do  you  think  she- 
will  say  anything  about  it?" 

"  Hardly — she  cannot  escape  defeat,  and  so  she  will  cover  it 
by  nonchalance.,  But  I  don't  mean  to  let  her  off.  /  shall 
say  a  great  deal  about  it.  I  mean  to  ask  her  all  sorts  of  ques- 
tions about  our  new  man,  John  Martin,  who  has  been  so  long 
in  her  service  that  she  must  be  intimately  acquainted  with  his. 
peculiarities.   Well,  why  shouldn't  I  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  say  you  shouldn't,  but  I  think  you  had  better  not.'* 

"  If  you  think  so,  I  won't.  Here,  is  not  this  a  lovely  spray 
of  wild  roses  ?   Will  you  have  it  ?  " 

She  accepted  it  rather  more  gracefully  than  usual,  but  tore 
her  finger  with  an  obtrusive  thorn  as  she  took  the  flowers.  His- 
distress  was  great. 

"Oh,  that  was  my  fault!  You  are  really  hurt!  Pray 
forgive  me !  How  could  I  be  such  a  dolt  ?  It  is  bleeding  !  it 
really  is  bleeding !  Please  let  me  tie  it  up  ?  now  do  let  me, 
please  f  it  is  quite  a  wound !  "  Before  she  could  prevent  it  he 
had  torn  a  strip  of  his  cambric  pocket  handkerchief,  and  even 
Rose,  to  whom  such  a  sacrifice  seemed  an  act  of  unheard-of 
recklessness,  felt  that  it  would  have  been  churlish  under  such 
circumstances  to  refuse  his  attention.  So  he  wrapped  up  the 
finger  in  the  tenderest  manner,  touching  it  as  if  he  was  afraid 
he  should  break  it,  and  asking  repeatedly  whether  he  hurt  her. 
Rose's  blush  and  look,  half  shy,  half  amused,  as  she  submitted 
to  the  operation,  would  have  made  a  pretty  picture.  The 
offending  rose -wreath  was*  carefully  stripped  of  every  thorn 
before  it  was  presented  to  her  again,  and  they  were  still  engaged 
with  it  when  the  sound  of  the  luncheon-bell  reminded  Rose 
that  Miss  Dobson  had  been  writing  her  inventories  alone. 

Poor  Charles ! 

Meantime  Mr.  Forester  had  knocked  at  the  studio  door,  and 
had  been  instantly  admitted.  The  boudoir  set  aside  for 
Leonora's  especial  use  had  been  almost  immediately  converted 
into  a  studio,  where  the  married  lovers  spent  much  of  their 
time.  When  Mr.  Forester  entered,  Vere  was  busy  modelling 
his  wife's  hand.  She  had  beautiful  feet  and  hands — a  great 
desideratum  in  a  sculptor  s  wife.  She  looked  up,  laughing,  at 
her  father-in-law.   "  You  see  we  are  very  busy! "  said  she.  He 
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•smiled  a  superior  but  benignant  smile,  and  without  speaking, 
began  to  turn  over  a  heap  of  sketches  which  lay  upon  the  table. 
The  extraordinary  life  and  grace  of  one  attracted  his  attention. 
It  represented  a  girl  stooping  to  gather  a  water-lily.  The 
•simplicity  and  unconsciousness  of  the  attitude,  the  childish 
gracefulness  of  the  whole  figure,  the  sweet  innocent  expression 
of  the  face,  struck  even  an  unpractised  eye  with  a  sense  of 
reality  and  beauty. 

"  That's  an  uncommonly  pretty  thing,  Vere,"  said  his  father. 
4<  Have  you  ever  carved  it  ?  " 

Mr.  Forester  always  called  Vere's  work  "  his  carving,"  and 
the  expression  of  his  face  and  voice  made  you  think  involun- 
tarily of  a  knife  and  fork. 

u  No,  not  yet."  Vere  cast  a  loving  lingering  look  upon  the 
sketch,  and  then  turned  his  head  away  quickly.  "  It's  a  pet 
fancy  of  mine.    I  mean  to  do  it  life-size  some  day." 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Forester,  sitting  down.  "  You  are  certainly 
very  much  improved;  very  much  improved  indeed.  Your 
productions  have  a  more  masterly  effect.  There  is  still  a  good 
deal  of  patchiness  about  them,  but  that  will  wear  off.  I  think 
you  should  never  attempt  anything  on  a  large  scale.  Little 
delicate  groups  of^girls  and  children — anything  that  requires 
mere  prettiness — that  is  your  forte.  No  great  subject — nothing 
beyond  the  graces  of  every-day  life.  A  man  never  shows  his 
wisdom  more  than  in  knowing  his  own  limits — in  knowing  not 
only  what  he  may  attempt,  but  what  he  may  not." 

(I  once  heard  a  lady  lecturing  a  professional  singer  upon  the 
defects  of  her  voice.  "You  should  acquire  modulation,"  said 
fihe,  "  and  you  should  sing  more  from  the  throat.  You  do  not 
use  you  throat  at  all  in  singing.  You  can  never  produce  true 
modulation  unless  you  use  the  throat."  The  girl,  who  had 
studied  under  Garcia,  smiled  and  thanked  her.  She  was  pro- 
ducing every  note  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  machinery 
which  she  employed,  and  which  she  was  steadily  labouring  to 
render  obedient  to  her  will.  And  she  knew  perfectly  well  that 
her  instructress  knew  no  more  of  the  structure  of  the  organs  of 
ringing  than  she  did  of  the  science  of  ship-building.  Still  there 
was  no  course  open  to  her  except  to  smile,  and  say,  "Thank  you.") 

"  I  shall  be  more  than  content,"  said  Vere,  good -humour  edly, 
"  if  I  can  approach  '  the  graces  of  every-day  life.'  But  I  am 
glad  you  think  me  improved,  father." 
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"  I  do  indeed"  said  Mr.  Forester,  cordially.  " But,  Vere,  I 
wanted  to  speak  to  you.  I  wish  you  would  be  a  little  more 
careful  about  Rose.  I  am  very  particular  as  to  what  the  girls 
read — very  strict.  Many  persons  would  think  me  over -strict, 
I  have  no  doubt.  But  it  is  my  system,  and  I  do  not  wish  to 
have  it  broken  through.  I  shall  take  it  as  a  favour  if  you  do 
not  interfere  with  it" 

Yere  laid  down  his  pencil  and  looked  up  with  a  blank  expres- 
sion of  the  most  innocent  dismay.  "  What  on  earth  have  I 
been  doing  ?"  asked  he. 

"  Oh,  I  dare  say  you  do  not  agree  with  me,  but  that  is  not 
the  question!"  returned  Mr.  Forester,  in  the  bristling  tone 
natural  to  a  man  who  has  quite  made  up  his  mind  on  a  sub- 
ject, but  who  feels  by  no  means  certain  that  he  shall  be  able  to 
justify  it  in  argument. 

Leonora  could  hold  in  no  longer.  "  Do,  please,  tell  us  what 
it  is  ?"  exclaimed  she.  "  I  am  quite  sure  there  is  some  mistake, 
but  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  explain  it  unless  you  will  tell  us 
what  you  think  we  have  done." 

The  tone  was  impetuous  enough  when  she  began,  but  the 
last  few  words  were  delivered  with  preternatural  softness,  for 
she  felt  a  warning  pressure  against  her  f<ft)t,  and  did  her  best 
to  take  the  hint  with  alacrity. 

"  My  dear  Leonora,"  said  Mr.  Forester,  in  the  indulgent 
tone  in  which  he  often  addressed  her,  which  made  Vere's  blood 
boil  secretly,  "  we  will  not  discuss  the  subject,  for  I  am  quite 
aware  that  we  should  differ.  Ten  years  hence  perhaps  you 
will  think  like  me.  I  am  referring  now  to  the  play  of  '  Romeo 
and  Juliet,'  which  Vere  gave  his  sister  to  read  this  morning, 
and  which  I  did  not  wish  her  to  read." 

"  Did  I  ?"  cried  Vere.  "  Oh  yes,  I  remember  now  !  I  was 
searching  for  a  passage,  and  I  left  the  book  with  Rose.  I  did 
not  think  about  it.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  will  be  very  careful 
in  future." 

Linnet  secretly  gloried  in  his  humility,  and  thought  he  had 
the  sweetest  temper  in  the  world. 

"  I  quite  think,"  pursued  Mr.  Forester,  "  that  an  acquaintance 
with  Shakespere  is  a  desirable  part  of  education  ;  but  I  think 
it  should  be  gradual  and  judicious,  and  that  a  young  girl  whose 
reading  has  hitherto  been  very  limited — " 

"  Say  not  another  word,  my  dear  father ! "  interrupted  Vere. 
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"  I  am  entirely  of  your  opinion.  It  was  pure  want  of  thought 
on  my  part,  I  assure  you.  I  quite  think  that  a  girls  first 
introduction  to  Shakespere  should  not  be  through  the  medium 
of  '  Romeo  and  Juliet/  " 

Mr.  Forester  looked  excessively  pleased.  "I  am  glad  to  hear 
you  say  that!"  cried  he  with  animation.  "I  do  not  want  to 
be  looked  upon  as  a  spoil-sport.  I  would  not  for  the  world 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  girls'  rational  enjoyments,  or  of  their 
intellectual  pleasures.  But  I  own  I  am  anxious  about  them— 
very  anxious — fidgety  perhaps.  There  are  no  better  girls  in 
the  world.  But  I  cannot  see  them  beginning  to  be  women 
without  a  little  alarm."  There  were  tears  in  his  eyes  as  he  spoke. 

"  With  such  principles  as  they  have  there  is  nothing  to  fear," 
rejoined  Vere  heartily.  "  Rose,  in  particular,  would  stand  any 
amount  of  fire." 

"  I  would  rather  keep  her  out  of  it,"  said  her  father.  "  But 
you  do  think  her  a  good  girl  ?" 

"  The  vigour  of  her  goodness  is  quite  impressive,"  answered 
Vere  with  a  smile.  "  I  assure  you  she  often  makes  me  feel  a 
little  ashamed  of  myself." 

"  Well,  I  am  glad  you  see  it  in  that  light.  I  do  think  she 
has  a  good  deal  of  resolution — a  strong  sense  of  right  and 
wrong.  A  little  brusquerie  about  her  perhaps;  but  she  is 
thoroughly  warm-hearted.  She  has  ability,  too.  I  assure  you 
you  would  be  surprised  sometimes  if  you  could  hear  her  remarks. 
Emma  is  not  bo  clever,  but  she  is  uncommonly  amiable.  I 
don't  know  a  gentler  temper  than  Emma's.  And  she  is  quite 
indefatigable.  I  assure  you  the  amount  of  work  she  gets 
through  is  something  astonishing." 

"  Little  Ellen  is  my  pet,"  said  Vere.  "  She  is  such  a  sober 
little  matronly  woman.  She  looks  as  if  she  ought  always  to  be 
making  tea  and  giving  out  stores." 

"  She  has  a  great  deal  of  thought  for  a  child  of  that  age," 
returned  Mr.  Forester.  "  She  has  a  very  clear  head.  I  can 
always  trust  her  with  any  commission.  You  would  be  surprised 
to  see  how  orderly  she  is.  If  I  send  her  for  a  book,  or  a  bill, 
or  «  paper,  I  have  only  to  tell  what  it  is  and  where  it  is  to  be 
found,  and  she  is  sure  to  bring  it."  (This  was  not  very  wonderful, 
as  Ellen  was  fully  eleven  and  a  half.  But  her  father  always 
acknowledged  her  feats  of  this  description  with  a  smile  of 
intense  satisfaction  and  a  quiet  challenge  of  the  admiration  of  tha 
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world,  such  as  might  fairly  have  been  excited  if  she  had  solved 
a  problem  in  Euclid  on  her  fourth  birthday.)  "Julia  will  be 
the  beauty/1  he  continued.  "  It  is  quite  a  face  for  a  statue — 
such  perfect  regularity  of  feature.  It  is  very  remarkable 
indeed." 

"  Yes,"  said  Vere ;  "  I  must  try  my  hand  at  her  some  day. 
She  has  a  very  fine  profile." 

The  slightest  possible  elevation  of  Mr.  Forester's  eyebrows 
betrayed  that  he  thought  it  would  be  rather  presumptuous  to 
attempt  Julia's  portrait.  "  I  shall  like  you  to  know  the  boys ! " 
cried  he,  after  a  moment's  pause.  "  You  will  be  very  much 
interested  by  them.  William  has  great  powers,  and  Frank  is 
such  a  gentlemanly  little  fellow.  You  will  enjoy  making 
acquaintance  with  them  in  the  Christmas  holidays." 

"  I  am  sure  I  shall,"  said  Vere. 

"  We  must  taboo  the  studio,  if  you  please,"  added  Mr.  Forester 
with  a  smile.  "  Your  carving  is  all  very  well  as  an  amusement, 
but  I  should  be  sorry  for  them  to  take  to  it -while  they  have 
work  to  do,  and  I  am  afraid  Frank  has  rather  a  turn  for 
drawing." 

Vere  gave  the  least  possible  side-glance' under  his  eye-lashes 
at  Linnet.  He  could  see  that  she  was  burning.  Though 
secretly  amused,  he  was  not  sorry  that  Mr.  Forester  rose  while 
he  was  speaking  and  left  the  room  to  finish  a  letter  before 
luncheon. 

Leonora  was  perfectly  silent,  her  face  crimson.  "  Out  with 
it,  Linnet!"  said  Vere.  "I  must  have  you  in  a  safe  state 
before  I  take  you  down-stairs." 

She  came  round  to  where  he  was  sitting,  and  kneeled  down 
beside  him.    "  I  was  not  thinking  of  that,"  said  she. 

"Of  what,  then ?" 

"  That  you  agree  with  your  father — that  you  think  it  wrong — 
that  sort  of  reading ;  and,  oh  Vere !  I  have  been  familiar  with 
such  things  from  my  childhood ! "    She  hid  her  face. 

"  My  darling !"  said  her  husband,  "  was  that  distressing  you  ? 
But  I  do  not  think  it  wrong  for  you.  Look  up  at  me.  I  am 
too  well  satisfied  with  the  result  to  find  any  fault  with  the 
means." 

She  would  not  smile.  "  If  those  are  seriously  your  opinions," 
said  she  sorrowfully,  "  some  day  you  will  find  the  evil  in  me 
which  you  do  not  see  now,  because — because — " 
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"  Because  I  love  you  too  well ! "  he  said.  "  When  is  the  day 
to  come  that  I  am  to  love  you  less  ?   I  don't  anticipate  it !" 

She  smiled  a  very  little.  "But  I  do  not  want  only  love," 
murmured  she.  "  I  cannot  he  quite  happy  if  your  judgment 
goes  against  your  love." 

"  My  dearest,  you  wrong  me — you  almost  vex  me.  But  you 
wrong  yourself  much  more  hy  supposing  for  an  instant  that  my 
judgment  is  against  my  love.  If  you  and  my  father  will  drive 
me  into  philosophising  about  education,  I  should  say  that  it  is 
just  because  you  have  been  familiar  with  these  things  from 
childhood  that  they  have  done  you  no  harm,  but  rather  good. 
I  am  for  widening  the  limits — for  cultivating  and  feeding  every 
faculty  from  the  beginning.  But  where  one  side  of  the  mind 
has  been  systematically  starved  from  childhood,  I  think  there  is 
great  danger  when  it  begins  to  act.  You  must  be  very  cautious 
with  it.  You  must  be  slow,  and  tender,  and  sparing  in  your 
regimen.  Just  fancy  giving  a  sonata  of  Beethoven's  to  a  girl 
who  has  barely  learnt  her  notes!  What  a  clash  of  discords, 
what  a  meaningless  confusion  she  would  produce,  where  the 
practised  player  would  give  you  perfect  harmony  and  beauty  !  " 

"  Oh,"  said  Linnet,  "  I  understand  perfectly  now !  I  see  how 
right  you  are.  But  I  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  your  dis- 
approving me." 

There  was  a  little  pause  in  the  conversation  here,  and  when 
Linnet  spoke  again  it  was  in  a  tone  of  playfulness. 

"  Youftmust  admit,  Vere,  that  it  is  rather  hard  upon  me  to 
hear  you  spoken  to  as  if  you  were  a  kind  of  trial  and  temptation 
in  the  family." 

He  laughed  at  this.  "  Not  that,"  said  he  ;  "  only  a  trifler 
with  no  particular  work  in  life,  and  therefore  not  a  good  model 
for  those  who  must  work  to  live." 

"  How  can  you  speak  of  yourself  in  that  manner  ?  You  are 
no  triier." 

"I  am  one  just  now,  Linnet.  Neither  you  nor  I  can  help  it. 
I  am  living  a  very  young-lady -like  sort  of  life.  My  business  is 
to  amuse  myself,  to  make  myself  pleasant  in  the  house,  and  to 
get  in  nobody's  way.    I  hope  I  do  it  successfully  ! " 

He  would  not  wait  to  be  contradicted,  but  ran  down  stairs  to 
luncheon,  leaving  her  to  arrange  her  toilet  and  follow.  She 
thought  much  of  these  words,  spoken  jestingly,  but  full  of  truth. 
She  felt  that  a  man  to  be  a  man  must  work.    And  she  began 
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not  only  to  look  forward  to  Italy,  but  to  long  for  it  with  a 
burning  impatience,  which  she  had  to  keep  down  that  it  might 
not  interfere  with  present  happiness  too  obtrusively.  "  Then," 
thought  she,  "  he  will  work,  and  he  will  do  the  work  for  which 
he  was  made.  There  is  no  higher  vocation  on  earth  than  that 
of  the  artist.  Vere  was  never  meant  to  be  a  mere  soldier  ;  he 
has  put  some  of  his  heart  into  soldiering  because  he  could  not 
help  it ;  but  he  could  never  be  at  home  there.  And  after  his 
work,  when  the  day  of  triumph  comes,  he  will  hardly  believe 
in  it.  I  think  I  see  him  when  the  world's  voice  compels  him 
to  confess  his  own  genius !  What  a  slow  proud  smile  will 
steal  over  his  face !  He  calls  me  an  idolatress  now ;  he  will 
see  then  that  I  was  only  a  prophetess.  I  do  not  say  much  of 
it  to  him  now-^-iLot  since  I  have  known  him  so  thoroughly. 
He  has  a  sort  of  shame  about  his  own  gifts,  even  with  me.  I 
believe  he  has  it  when  he  is  alone  with  his  own  heart.  I  see 
and  feel  the  nature  of  his  sensitiveness  to  the  world's  opinion, 
though  I  am  not  sure  that  I  quite  understand  it.  Failure,  in 
perfect  solitude,  would  be  a  deep  wound  to  him.  It  would 
rather  help  the  healing,  afterwards,  that  he  should  show  it,  and 
scorn  it,  and  say,  'See  how  /  blundered  I '  But  failure  that 
should  take  him  by  surprise,  that  should  seem  to  be  recognised 
by  others  before  it  was  perceived  by  himself,  that  should  leave 
others  room  to  say,  '  See  how  he  blundered  when  he  thought  he 
was  doing  well ! ' — this  I  believe  would  kill  him.  I  wonder  how 
deep  his  ambition  is !  He  covers  it  even  from  me.  And  I  will 
not  let  him  know  that  I  see  it  is  there,  till  I  can  set  a  crown 
upon  it  and  proclaim  it  a  conqueror  !  I  must  be  patient.  It 
seems  hard  to  wait.  I  wish  I  could  sleep  the  time  away  till 
then.  Wait  a  little — wait — this  fever  will  go  down.  I  shall  be 
better  soon.  Just  now  life  seems  an  impossibility  till  that  day 
comes.  I  wish  I  could  put  it  all  aside  and  forget  it  for  a  little 
while.  Let  me  think  of  it  tranquilly.  There — I  see  it — his 
first  work — '  The  Girl  with  the  Water  Lily.'  I  see  a  group  of 
artists  about  it.  I  am  listening.  I  hear  them  say,  '  Who  is 
this  new  wonder  ?  We  have  had  nothing  like  this  since — no, 
not  since  Michael  Angelo;  that  is  not  the  character  of  his 
genius,'  they  say.  '  This  is  a  Ra&el  in  marble  1 '  Then  they 
criticise,  talking  eagerly  and  hotly,  showing  how  great  they 
think  it.  I  drink  all  in,  and  then  turn  to  go  home  to  him,  to 
tell  what  I  have  heard.    He  would  not  come  with  me  ;  said  he 
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bad  a  letter  to  write ;  looked  quite  indifferent,  only  just  a  little 
pale.  As  I  pass  out  I  hear  on  every  side — '  Have  you  seen  it? 
—The  Girl  with  the  Water  Lily ! '  '  Lovely ! '  '  Life  itself !  * 
*  A  young  Englishman  who  has  been  studying  here  for  the  last 
twelve  months ! '  And  then  somebody  whispers,  '  Ah,  look 
there !  that  is  his  wife  ! ' " 

"  Only  if  you  do  not  come  now  they  will  be  att  ready  for 
their  walk,  and  then  what  can  I  do  ? "  said  a  little  plaintive 
voice,  rousing  Linnet  to  the  dreamy  recollection  that  the  same 
little  voice  bad  been  addressing  her  she  did  not  know  how 
long.  It  was  Ellen,  and  when  Linnet  looked  up,  the  face  that 
met  her  gaze  was  so  urgent  and  so  dismal,  that  she  really  had 
not  the  heart  to  say  that  she  had  not  heard  the  petition.  "  I 
will  come  now  immediately,'1  she  said,  and  started  at  once  on 
the  expedition,  hoping  that  some  light  on  its  object  might  be 
obtained  by  the  way.  Ellen  ran  up  stairs,  and  up  stairs  again, 
before  her,  and  then  stopped  for  a  moment  at  the  foot  of  a 
ladder  which  conducted  to  a  loft  in  the  roof.  "  You  don't  mind 
coming  up  here  ?  "  inquired  she. 

"  Oh  dear,  no." 

"  You  see,"  explained  Ellen,  as  she  mounted  first,  "  I  am 
obliged  to  keep  it  here  for  fear  it  should  be  found  out  before 
Miss  Dobson's  birthday.  Miss  Dobson  doesn't  know  that  I 
have  got  a  kitten  at  all,  much  less  that  it  is  for  her ;  and  now, 
if  it  should  die  before  Miss  Dobson's  birthday,  it  will  be  such  a 
dreadful  pity  ;  and  I  thought  you  would  be  likely  to  know  about 
it  better  than  Rose  or  the  servants." 

The  mystery  was  explained,  aud  Leonora,  putting  on  a  look 
of  grave  interest  and  sympathy,  carefully  inspected  a  very  small 
black-and-white  kitten,  which  Ellen  was  keeping  in  an  old 
rabbit-hutch,  till  the  day  of  presentation.  There  did  not  appear 
to  be  anything  amiss  with  it,  but  Ellen,  who  had  spent  every 
available  morsel  of  the  day  and  night  for  the  last  week  in 
visiting  it,  and  trying  by  observation  and  inquiry  to  ascertain 
the  exact  state  of  its  feelings,  had  at  last  become  morbidly 
anxious  about  it. 

"  What  did  you  think  was  the  matter  ?  "  asked  Linnet. 

"  Oh,  I  do  not  know  in  the  least ;  but  this  morning  she  looked 
a  little  uncomfortable  and  faded,  as  if  she  did  not  feel  well ;  and 
when  I  came  up  after  breakfast,  she  crouched  very  much,  and 
looked  quite  shrunk,  and  stupid,  and  awkward.    I  gave  her 
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aome  warm  milk,  and  then  I  was  obliged  to  go  down  to  lessons ; 
but  when  I  came  up  just  now,  she  mewed — oh  !•  you  can't  think 
how  she  mewed!  Not  in  the  least  in  a  natural  way,  but 
hoarsely,  and  quite  weak  in  her  throat,  like  an  old  man.  I  was 
afraid  she  was  going  to  die,  so  I  thought  I  would  come  down 
directly  and  fetch  you." 

•  "  I  really  think  she  is  quite  well,"  said  Linnet ;  "  let  me  feel 
her  pulse." 

*  "  Oh  !  now  you  are  laughing  about  it.  Poor  Kitty !  She  is 
laughing  at  you,  Kitty.  Oh,  there  now,  did  you  hear  her  purr  ? 
That  was  a  nice  healthy  purr — there  again ! — a  nice,  square, 
strong,  wholesome  purr.  Oh,  I  think  she  is  quite  well  now.  I 
wish  she  would  mew  again  that  you  might  hear  it — it  was  such 
a  bad,  little,  three-cornered  mew,  with  a  hinge  at  the  point  of  it 
— so  sharp  !    I  felt  sure  it  wasn't  a  good  sign." 

"  Well,  I  think  you  may  feel  easy  now,"  said  Linnet ;  "  she 
looks  as  well  as  possible ;  and  I  am  only  afraid  of  her  mewing 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  down  stairs.  When  is  this  birthday  ?  " 

"  Why,  Linnet,  I  told  you — the  day  after  to-morrow.  Hark ! 
they  are  calling  you — they  are  ready  for  their  walk.  Oh,  I 
hope  they  will  not  find  out  where  we  are.  Please  go  down, 
Linnet,  as  quick  as  you  possibly  can ;  you  are  sure  not  to  fall. 
I  will  stay  up  here  till  they  are  quite  gone.  Oh,  please  make 
haste  ;  and  when  you  get  down  stairs,  go  quite  quietly,  and  in 
a  usual  way,  for  fear  they  should  guess  where  you  have  been.  I 
wish  they  would  not  call  out  so." 

Linnet  reassured  her  as  well  as  she  could,  and  hurried  away 
to  join  the  party  who  had  assembled  to  walk  to  Mayborough. 
It  was  a  fine  afternoon,  and  the  walk  was  pleasant.  The  road 
by  which  they  approached  Mayborough  ran  along  a  higli  level, 
and  descended  suddenly  and  abruptly  into  the  little  town.  The 
view  from  the  brow  was  striking  and  beautiful.  First,  a  rough 
piece  of  common,  broken  into  knolls,  gemmed  with  furze,  and 
grouped  with  wandering  cattle.  Then  the  roofs  of  the  town, 
all  clustered  together,  rising  up  in  an  irregular  slope  against  the 
sky,  with  a  grey  four -pinnacled  tower  for  the  highest  point,  and 
dying  downwards  into  an  abyss  of  purple  shadow.  Beyond 
these  stretched  the  level,  lustrous  sea.  Half-way  between  the 
town  and  the  horizon,  to  the  left,  the  sweeping  coast  showed  a 
little  curve  of  tenderly-tinted  cliffs  around  a  patch  of  pure  yellow 
sand — a  perfect  vignette  in  itself.    They  all  paused  and  looked 
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awhile,  before  they  began  the  descent.  Leonora  often  remem- 
bered that  pause.  When  they  reached  the  town,  there  was  a 
little  shopping  to  be  done,  and  then  they  proposed  to  go  down 
to  the  sands  and  rest  before  returning. 

"  I  shall  go  to  the  reading-room,  with  permission,"  said  Dr. 
Selden  ;  "  I  will  join  you  upon  the  shore  afterwards.  I  cannot 
stand  this  starvation  in  news.  It  is  two  days  since  I  saw  a 
paper,  and  that  was  two  days  old.    Come,  Vere." 

"  Are  you  going  ?"  asked  Linnet. 

"Only  for  a  few  minutes.  I  should  like  to  see  what  the 
world  is  about  myself.  I  have  not  quite  given  up  caring  for 
my  country." 

Leonora,  Rose,  and  Charles  Selden,  went  down  to  the  shore 
alone.  Emma's  unselfishness  had  been  so  horrified  at  the  idea 
of  taking  Rose's  place,  when  it  was,  as  she  said,  "  really  Rose's, 
and  not  hers,"  that  it  had  been  useless  to  contend  the  point,  and 
Rose  had  leave  to  enjoy  herself  with  a  clear  conscience.  They 
sat  down  on  a  low  rock,  and  Charles  pitched  stones  into  the 
waterl  They  were  idle,  dreamy,  and  happy.  Every  little 
plash  of  the  curving  line  of  foam — so  small,  so  white,  and  so 
tremulous— upon  the  polished  sand  which  stretched  its  warm 
tint  far  into  the  transparent  water,  seemed  like  a  throb  of  plea- 
sure. They  were  happy,  but  how  differently !  The  heart  of 
one  was  with  the  absent,  and  the  heart  of  one  was  with  the 
present,  and  the  heart  of  one  was  safe  in  her  own  bosom. 

"  Are  they  not  a  long  time  away  ?  "  said  Leonora,  gathering 
herself  up,  and  beginning  to  be  dimly  conscious  that  something 
like  a  flirtation  was  going  on  under  her  inefficient  chaperonage, 
at  least  on  one  side. 

"  It  is  so  pleasant  here,  it  seems  only  like  a  very  few  minutes," 
answered  the  unconscious  Rose. 

Charles  Selden's  face  flushed  all  over  with  delight,  and  he 
began  talking  hurriedly  to  conceal  it.  "  Oh  !  if  once  my  father 
gets  hold  of  a  newspaper,  there's  no  dislodging  him.  It  is 
curious  what  a  passion  he  has  for  knowing  all  about  public 
affairs,  when  you  consider  what  a  hermit  life  he  leads.  Not  that 
it  is  such  a  hermit  life  now,  though  ;  he  is  coming  out  wonder- 
fully. I  have  not  seen  him  so  sociable  any  time  since  I  can 
remember.  It's  all  your  doing,  Mrs.  Forester,  and  I  am  so  glad 
of  it,  for  I'm  sure  it  can't  be  good  for  him  to  shut  himself  up  so ; 
and  though  I  am  very  little  a  companion  to  turn,  I  NScaxi^ 
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of  his  total  solitude  when  I  am  away,  and  grow  quite  uncom- 
fortable about  it." 

"I  am  very  glad  he  comes  amongst  us,"  said  Leonora ;  "  he 
is  so  agreeable,  he  must  always  be  welcome ;  but  I  can't  think 
I  have  any  merit  in  the  matter.  I  don't  think  Dr.  Selden  is 
food  of  ladies'  society,  and  I  am  quite  sure  he  looks  upon  me 
only  as  a  machine  for  producing  music." 

"  Oh,  Linnet !  "  cried  Rose,  "  how  can  you  say  so !  and  he 
talks  to  you  so  much ! " 

"  Yes,  he  pulls  out  the  vox  humana  stop  sometimes,"  said 
Linnet,  "  and,  perhaps,  he  thinks  it  is  in  good  tune,  and  gives  a 
very  nice  effect  to  certain  passages ;  and  then  he  shuts  it  up 
when  he  thinks  the  music  would  be  better  without  it.  Oh !  I 
am  often  looked  upon  in  that  light,  Rose,  and  I  don't  mind  it. 
There  are  but  few  friends  to  whom  I  am  a  Person." 

"And  pray  what  are  you  to  other  people?"  asked  Rose, 
indignantly.    "  I  can't  conceive  what  you  mean ! " 

"I  am  a  Thing,"  said  Linnet ;  " a  machine,  as  I  said,  for 
producing  either  music  or  talk,  when  they  choose  to  let  me  off. 
Don't  look  so  horrified,  Rose  ;  it's  no  peculiarity  of  mine,  though 
I  do  think  my  personality  has  rather  narrower  limits  than  other 
people's.  We  might  class  all  our  acquaintance  in  that  manner 
if  we  chose.  Two  great  divisions— those  who  think  about  Us, 
and  those  who  think  about  what  we  say  or  do." 

"  But  I  don't  see  how  you  can  help  thinking  about  both  to- 
gether," said  Rose. 

"It  all  depends  upon  the  way  in  which  you  think,"  cried 
Charles  Selden,  "  which  of  the  two  views  is  first  and  pre-eminent, 
and  which  is  merely  supplementary.  Oh !  I  understand  the 
distinction  perfectly  well — I've  often  suffered  from  it." 

"Yes,"  said  Leonora,  "I  have  often  thought  how  strange 
and  puzzling  it  is.  What  a  wealth  of  thought,  feeling,  and 
fancy  may  be  lavished  in  one  case,  where  the  conversations  may 
be  for  ever  remembered,  and  the  speaker  possess  no  more  indi- 
viduality for  you  than  the  page  of  a  book  !  and  then,  again,  in 
other  cases,  how  a  few  common  words,  or  a  look,  stamp  a  Person 
upon  your  recollection  for  all  time !  I  wonder  where  these  men 
are ! " 

"  I  begin  to  see  ! "  exclaimed  Rose,  eagerly. 
"Do  you?"  interrupted  Leonora,  rising  and  shading  her 
eyes  with  her  hand ;  "  where  are  they  ?  " 
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Kose  laughed.  "  Oh !  I  only  meant  I  begin  to  see  what  you 
mean.  Even  among  the  few  people  I  know,  I  could  separate 
them  in  that  way.  I  wonder  what  you  will  say  about  Mrs. 
Fawcett  and  Miss  Carr.  Oh,  Linnet !  I  am  so  glad  they  are 
coming  to-day !    I  do  so  long  for  you  to  know  Miss  Carr !  " 

Mrs.  Fawcett  and  Miss  Carr  were  an  aunt  and  niece  who 
generally  spent  a  part  of  every  year  at  Mayborough,  and  had 
hitherto  been  the  only  persons  with  whom  the  Foresters  asso- 
ciated intimately.  Miss  Carr  was  Hose's  great  friend,  and  she 
had  been  so  incessantly  quoted,  and  so  enthusiastically  praised 
to  Linnet,  that  the  latter  was  quite  curious  to  see  her.  They 
had  arrived  at  Mayborough  the  evening  before,  and  were  to 
dine  with  the  Foresters  to-day,  but  being  people  of  very  precise 
habits,  and  not  in  very  strong  health,  they  had  stipulated  for  a 
morning  of  perfect  rest  and  quiet,  and  so  they  were  not  to  be 
called  upon. 

Leonora  paid  no  particular  attention  to  their  names  now,  but 
continued  to  look  out  under  the  shelter  of  her  hand.  H  There 
they  are,  really ! "  she  exclaimed ;  "  don't  you  see  them  coming 
to  the  edge  of  the  cliff?" 

"  I  see  I "  cried  Charles.    "  No !  there  are  three  figures ! " 

"  They  have  some  one  with  them,"  said  Leonora,  sitting  down 
again  quietly,  and  turning  her  face  to  the  sea.  "I  am  not 
mistaken,  I  know." 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  me  ?  "  thought  she  to  herself.  "  I 
am  surely  not  so  absurd  as  to  be  nervous  about  Vere's  coming 
down  that  little  easy  cliff  path !  What  an  odd  tremulousness ! 
I  am  tired ;  she  sun  has  made  me  giddy — it  is  nothing." 

She  drew  a  few  deep  breaths,  and  recovered  herself.  They 
rose  and  went  to  meet  the  gentlemen — Mr.  Selden,  Vere,  and 
Mr.  Brandon.  There  was  a  little  weight  upon  Leonora's  heart — 
physical,  she  thought.  It  made  her  fancy  a  little  cloud  upon 
Vere's  face.  It  must  have  been  fancy,  for  he  was  talking  with 
more  than  usual  animation,  introducing  Brandon  to  Charles 
Selden,  and  almost  quizzing  him  about  his  evident  pleasure  at 
meeting  Rose  again.  They  all  walked  home  together,  and  the 
conversation  did  not  flag  for  an  instant. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

IT  IS  COMING.  ! 

Leonora  had  barely  time  to  dress  for  dinner.  She  tapped  at 
the  door  of*  Vere's  dressing-room  ere  she  went  down  stairs, 
feeling  a  wish,  not  quite  intelligible  to  herself,  to  exchange  two 
words  in  private;  but  he  was  already  gone.  She  found  the 
whole  family  assembled  in  the  drawing-room,  with  the  addition 
of  Mrs.  Fawcett,  Miss  Carr,  and  Charles  Selden.  Brandon  was 
expected — a  stray  gentleman  being  always  welcome  at  a  country 
dinner.  Dr.  Selden  never  came  except  when  the  family  were 
alone,  and  Sir  Joseph  and  Lady  De  Bragge  made  it  their 
aristocratic  business  to  be  late  on  all  occasions. 

Miss  Carr  was  of  a  certain  age,  plain,  pale,  and  lady-like. 
She  sat  hand-in-hand  with  Hose,  and  held  her  head  on  one 
side.  She  looked  rather  intelligent,  but  her  air  was  so  exceed- 
ingly affected,  her  speech  so  mincing  and  drawling,  that  Leonora 
could  not  bear  the  thought  of  her,  and  did  not  know  what  she 
should  say  to  Rose.  Her  manner  was  extremely  empresse*,  and 
conveyed  to  the  person  whom  she  addressed  the  idea  that 
she  was  in  a  perpetual  Btate  of  profound  admiration.  It  com- 
bined the  deferential  and  the  patronising — to  Leonora  the  defer- 
ential predominated,  to  Rose  the  patronising.  Yet  even  to  the 
latter  there  was  a  tone  and  a  contemplative  look  which  expressed 
pretty  clearly — "  You  will  be  a  charming  woman  some  day ! 
And  so  very  superior  to  mc ! "  She  was  a  person  who  never  for 
one  single  happy  instant  of  her  life,  whether  in  public  or  in 
private,  forgot  Miss  Carr.  Leonora  had  not  lived  long  enough 
to  know  that  mute  flattery  often  forms  a  bond  between  the  most 
dissimilar  natures.  It  is  mistaken  for  affection,  and  it  produces 
in  the  person  upon  whom  it  is  exercised  a  state  of  tranquil  com- 
placency, of  which  the  cause  is  seldom  understood,  but  which  is 
so  comfortable,  that  it  is  but  natural  to  like  the  society  in  which 
it  recurs.  Then,  too,  it  is  very  often  mixed  with  real  affection 
on  both  sides.  When,  as  in  Rose's  case,  it  is  presented  to  a 
warm-hearted  girl,  who  has  been  allowed  no  opportunity,  of 
forming  friendships  beyond  the  limits  of  her  own  family,  the 
effect  Is  quite  irresistible.    Rose  would  probably  have  taken  an 
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Gngoiiement  for  any  well-principled  gentlewoman  who  was  good 
enough  to  cultivate  her,  and  who  took  care  not  to  hurt  her 
tender  self-love.  But  Linnet  did  not  understand  this,  and  it  was 
a  mystery  to  her  that  one  so  honest  and  simple-hearted  should 
have  chosen  so  artificial  and  commonplace  a  friend.  She  took 
refuge  in  the  hope  that  there  must  be  a  great  deal  below  the 
surface,  and  that  she  should  discover  it  hereafter. 

Mrs.  Fawcett  was  an  elderly  woman,  past  sixty.  She  had 
the  remains  of  elegance  if  not  of  beauty  in  feature,  was  dressed 
with  great  care  and  taste,  and  had  gentle,  rather  nervous,  but 
graceful  manners.  The  expression  of  her  face  was  exceedingly 
attractive  when  you  were  familiar  with  it — it  did  not  quite  come 
out  at  first  sight.  You  saw  the  good  sense,  the  quiet  temper, 
the  constitutional  timidity,  but  you  did  not  see  the  love  and  the 
courage.  Yet  they  were  there,  deep  down,  and  they  came  out 
by  degrees  and  showed  themselves.  Then  you  felt,  "  This  is  a 
woman  worth  loving."  I  am  not  sure  that  you  would  have  gone 
to  her  for  counsel  and  sympathy,  rich  as  she  was  in  both,  unless 
she  met  you  more  than  half-way.  You  had  a  sense  that  hers 
was  a  nature  easily  troubled,  and  not  quite  strong  enough  to 
bear  trouble  without  injury.  You  wished  to  spare  her — to 
protect  her  from  the  sorrows  of  others — even  when  you  most 
wanted  her  help.  But  if  you  did  really  want  it,  she  was  pretty 
sure  to  find  you  out  and  come  to  you.  Leonora  made  some  of 
these  observations  dreamily,  as  she  was  waiting  for  dinner. 
The  time  seemed  unusually  long,  and  she  had  leisure  to  specu- 
late— as  she  always  liked  to  do  about  new  faces.  Vere  was 
talking  hard  to  Miss  Carr,  who  remembered  him  when  he  was  a 
boy,  and  looked  at  him  with  an  expression  of  adoration.  He 
was  making  Rose  laugh  at  the  details  of  some  feat  of  juvenile 
mischief,  and  rather  embarrassing  the  serenity  and  tenderness  of 
Miss  Carr's  playfulness,  by  not  suffering  her  to  smooth  down  the 
points  of  the  incident,  or  convert  the  motives  of  a  schoolboy  into 
those  of  a  sage. 

"  I  am  sure,"  said  she,  "  Captain  Forester  gives  a  character 
of  himself  which  nobody  else  would  think  of  giving  of  him." 

"  Nobody  else  knows  me  so  well !"  returned  he. 

"  I  think  we  know  him  a  little,"  she  answered,  dropping  her 
voice,  and  looking  at  Rose.  "  We  have  heard  something  of 
pocket-money  hoarded  that  it  might  be  given  away  to  the  sick 
and  needy !    We  would  venture  to  trust  ourselves  to  Cantata 
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Forester's  humanity  and  prudence,  whatever  he  may  be  pleased 
to  say  of  himself." 

Vere  was  fairly  taken  by  surprise,  and  blushed  like  a  girl, 
with  a  look  of  dismay  that  delighted  Linnet.  She  was  quite 
provoked  when  Brandon  came  up  to  pay  his  compliments  to  her, 
thereby  preventing  her  from  hearing  any  more  of  the  conver- 
sation. 

"  I  hope  you  are  to  fall  to  my  share  at  dinner,"  said  he,  in 
his  frank  pleasant  way.  "  I  have  so  much  to  say  to  you.  I 
am  so  glad  to  hear  that  you  have  good  accounts  from  Madeira." 

"  Yes,"  she  answered  ;  "'Henry  has  rallied  wonderfully  con- 
sidering the  shortness  of  the  time.  The  doctors  order  a  long 
stay — at  least  two  years." 

"  Sir  Joseph  De  Bragge,  Lady  Philippa  De  Bragge,  and 
Mr.  De  Bragge  ! "  shouted  the  servant,  throwing  wide  the  door. 

In  they  came,  stately  and  affable  in  intention,  all  three  of 
them,  but  Lady  Philippa  did  the  stateliness  best.  Mr.  De  Bragge 
was  of  good  height  and  tolerable  figure,  with  features  too  small 
for  his  general  size,  hair  obtrusively  curly,  and  an  air  of  dash 
that  was  not  perfectly  gentleman-like.  He  was  not  precisely 
underbred,  but  he  belonged  to  the  slang  school  of  dandy,  which 
Leonora  did  not  like.  All  his  leisure  moments  were  spent  in 
stroking  and  twisting  his  moustaches.  He  had  a  few  stock  jokes 
to  which  he  was  exceedingly  constant.  One  of  these  was  & 
pretence  of  extreme  diffidence  and  delicacy.  He  had  found  it 
most  successful  with  very  young  ladies,  and  they  generally 
laughed  and  looked  a  good  deal  out  of  countenance  when  he 
begged  them  not  to  be  too  complimentary,  and  to  take  him  to 
his  chaperon.  He  seldom  got  through  a  ball  without  doing 
this  two  or  three  times ;  but  he  never  tired  of  it.  The  impudent 
familiarity  which  some  women  tolerated  in  him,  the  vast  amount 
of  time  which  they  suffered  him  utterly  to  destroy,  were  things 
to  be  wondered  at  as  an  incomprehensible  mystery  by  the 
rational  half  of  the  sex,  and,  if  fairly  and  fully  set  down  on  paper, 
would  not  be  believed  even  by  those  who  were  concerned  in 
them.  But  it  is  a  degrading  fact,  that  there  are  women  to  be 
found  who  would  bear  anything  in  the  world  which  takes  the 
shape  of  personal  attention. 

Leonora  was  taken  down  by  Sir  Joseph,  of  course.  She  was 
not  inclined  to  talk,  and  she  found  the  time  very  heavy.  She 
Lad  not  Jearned  to  be  quite  unselfish  in  society,  and  she  leaned 
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languidly  .back  in  her  chair,  and  contented  herself  with  simply- 
answering  what  was  said  to  her.  She  studied  the  faces  at  table. 
Vere  was  talking  to  Mrs.  Fawcett  most  intently.  Leonora 
wondered  about  what,  and  wondered  still  more  when  she  caught 
a  rapid,  involuntary  glance  directed  at  herself  and  instantly 
withdrawn.  His  face  had  been  so  grave  the  moment  before  that 
his  sudden  smile' quite  startled  her ;  and  she  thought  she  could 
read  in  the  motion  of  his  lips  the  words,  "  Take  care,  she  is 
looking  at  us  ! "  Lady  Philippa  was  making  the  agreeable  to 
Mr.  Forester.  She  told  him  that  Rose  was  growing  very  pretty, 
and  she  gave  him  minute  instructions  how  to  manage  a  parti- 
cular breed  of  poultry,  which  he  believed  in  his  heart  he  under- 
stood much  better  than  she  did.  Not  a  word  about  the  Martins. 
He  was  so  grateful  to  her  for  this  forbearance  that  he  would 
have  poisoned  his  best  cock  to  oblige  her.  Charles  and  Rose  sat 
smiling  and  blushing  at  each  other,  talking  in  whispers,  and 
looking  like  two  pretty  children.  Leonora's  eye  rested  upon 
them,  and  her  vague  impression  upon  the  shore  recurred  to  her. 
Once  more  I  say,  "  Poor  Charles  ! "  She  was  just  beginning  to 
suspect  that  he  might  be  feeling  a  little  too  warmly  for  his  peace ; 
and  he,  for  weeks,  had  given  away,  unreservedly  and  with 
delight,  the  honest  whole  of  such  a  heart  as  he  had  to  give. 
Leonora  never  fancied  for  a  moment  that  Rose  was  in  love  with 
him.  A  woman  can  always  read  a  young  girl's  heart  if  she 
tries.  Rose  was  as  cold,  as  bright,  and  as  gay  as  a  mountain 
brook  in  the  spring-time.  Leonora  began  to  muse.  Could  she 
warn  her?  She  would  consult  Vere.  Then  she  thought  of 
somebody  else,  and  looked  about  her,  remembering  that  she  had 
lost  Brandon.  "  Oh !  there  you  are ! "  cried  she,  as  she  dis- 
covered him  beside  her.  "  I  could  not  think  what  had  become 
of  you ! " 

He  laughed.  "  I  was  watching  the  progress  of  your  eyes," 
said  he ;  "  you  have  been  secretly  sketching  the  party.  I  am 
glad  I  am  too  near  an  object  to  come  in  for  my  portrait." 

"Iam  not  satirical,"  said  Leonora.  "  How  pretty  Rose  is 
looking ! " 

"  Very  I    She  has  gained  much  in  these  three  months." 

"  Her  two  neighbours  seem  to  admire  her  equally.  And  I 
think  one  of  them"  (indicating  Mr.  De  Bragge  by  a  slight 
movement  of  her  eyebrow)  "  is  not  accustomed  to  be  so  entirely 
overlooked." 
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Mr.  De  Bragge  did  look  particularly  sulky,  aud  was  making 
secret  resolutions  to  cut  Rose  the  next  time  lie  met  her.  Early 
in  the  dinner,  he  had  told  her  that  he  had  never  been  at  a 
dinner-party  before,  felt  very  nervous,  and  hoped  she  would 
take  care  of  him.  She,  having  stared  at  him  very  much,  had 
answered  with  great  sharpness,  "Oh  dear  no !  I  could  not  take 
care  of  anybody!'1  and  had  then  turned  her  pretty  white 
shoulder  towards  him,  and  devoted  herself  entirely  to  Charles. 
Brandon  did  not  laugh  at  the  deserted  hero.  One  man  rarely 
ridicules  another  in  conversation  with  a  woman,  unless  he 
happens  to  be  jealous  of  him.  He  has  too  much  esprit  de  corps — 
he  does  not  like  to  admit  the  idea  that  a  male  biped  can  be 
ridiculous ;  he  sees  dimly  the  possibility  of  a  similar  position  for 
himself.  But  if  rumour  ever  wafts  to  you  the  echoes  of  that 
mysterious  conclave  which  men  hold  among  themselves  when 
no  woman  is  near,  you  shall  then  learn  what  gossip,  scandal,  and 
satire  really  may  be. 

Miss  Carr  here  stretched  across  Brandon,  and  elaborately 
addressed  herself,  through  Leonora,  to  Sir  Joseph.  "  We  were 
talking  of  model  cottages,"  said  she.  "  Dear  Mrs.  Forester,  do 
ask  Sir  Joseph  whether  he  is  not  building  a  model  cottage." 

"  I,  ma'am ?"  grunted  Sir  Joseph,  taken  by  surprise.  "No, 
indeed,  I  assure  you  I  am  doing  nothing  of  the  kind ;  you  must 
find  me  a  few  model  cottagers  before  I  begin  to  think  about 
model  cottages." 

"  Ah  ! "  said  Miss  Carr,  "  you  are  speaking  playfully.  You 
know  we  are  none  of  us  models,  neither  rich  nor  poor.  I  under- 
stand you  perfectly,  and  I  think,"  with  a  little  shake  of  the  head 
and  a  smile,  "  we  shall  see  a  model  cottage  rising  in  one  of  your 
meadows  before  many  weeks." 

"  What  is  a  model  cottage  ?"  asked  Leonora,  gravely. 

"  Why,  it's  a  sort  of  hobby  with  some  people,"  said  Sir 
Joseph,  recovering  himself  a  little ;  "  it's  a  fantastic  sort  of  a 
dolls  house  for  paupers,  a  toy — nothing  else." 

"Nay,  I  cannot  allow  you  to  speak  of  it  in  that  manner.  We 
cannot  quite  suffer  that  to  pass,  you  know,"  said  Miss  Carr. 
"  Let  us  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  Something  very  different 
from  a  spirit  of  toying  originated  the  model  cottage.  The 
depths  were  stirred,  I  believe." 

"  There  are  no  worse  friends  of  the  poor,  in  my  opinion," 
said  Sir  Joseph,  "  than  those  who  try  to  raise  their  standard. 
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It's  all  nonsense.  Yon  can't  make  them  what  they  are  not ; 
you  can  only  make  them  discontented  with  what  they  are.  The 
man  who  builds  what  he  is  pleased  to  term  a  model  cottage  for 
the  first  time  in  a  neighbourhood,  makes  several  thousand  per- 
sons discontented,  unhappy,  and  envious.  I  don't  consider  that 
to  be  the  act  of  a  Christian.  I  never  listen  to  any  cant  of  the 
kind.  What  was  good  enough  for  their  fathers  is  good  enough 
for  them,  in  all  conscience,  if  they  are  not  taught  to  think  other- 
wise." 

"  We  are  bound  to  oppose  you,"  replied  Miss  Oarr,  "  because 
we  have  just  been  building  a  model  cottage  ourselves — that  is 
to  say,  Aunt  Fawcett  has.  I  won't  invite  you  to  inquire  too 
deeply  into  her  motives,  for  I  rather  think  we  should  find  she 
was  thinking  quite  as  much  of  pleasing  her  eye  as  of  doing  any 
good.  If  she  were  not  fond  of  the  picturesque  we  should  have 
had  no  model  cottage."  (This  was  said  very  blandly,  as  if  there 
were  no  sting  in  it.)  "  But  I  comfort  myself  with  thinking 
that  it  is  of  a  little  use  too." 

"  It's  just  a  lady's  fancy,"  said  Sir  Joseph,  not  very  civilly ; 
"ladies  don't  understand  paupers — how  should  they?  They 
see  them  smooth-tongued  and  clean-faced,  got  up  for  the  occa- 
sion. Ladies  were  born  to  be  imposed  upon,  and  I  do  believe 
they  really  like  it.  We  know  the  thing  as  it  really  is,  in  its 
practical  bearings,  and  we  know  what  humbug  it  is." 

Brandon  was  laughing  heartily  at  the  dispute.  "  Now,"  said 
he  to  Miss  Carr,  "  have  you  nothing  to  say  for  your  friends 
the  paupers  ?   Pray  defend  them." 

"  That  is  not  the  class  which  interests  me  most,  I  confess," 
replied  she ;  "  I  am  interested  by  the  hard-worked  labourer.  I 
think  he  is  very — very — [she  hesitated  for  a  word]— touching !  ** 

"  I  call  every  man  a  pauper  who  can't  live  by  his  own  earn- 
ings without  help,"  said  Sir  Joseph,  "  and  pay  his  way,  and  put 
something  by  for  a  rainy  day." 

Leonora  had  resolved  to  say  nothing  in  this  discussion.  She 
felt  that  they  were  on  delicate  ground ;  and  though  she  could 
not  quite  believe  that  she  had  really  offended  Sir  Joseph  and 
Lady  Philippa  by  her  late  conduct,  the  idea  had  made  her  a 
little 'uncomfortable,  and  she  had  resolved  to  be  cautious.  But 
she  could  not  stand  hearing  a  good  cause  made  havoc  of  by  its 
defender.  She  bit  her  lips  to  keep  silence,  but  it  was  pain  and 
grief  to  her. 
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"  Certainly,"  said  Miss  Oarr,  "  a  man  is  bound  to  live  within 
his  means.  Every  man  who  lives  beyond  his  means  is  a  spend- 
thrift. Whe/i  affliction  comes,  you  may  pity,  but  you  must 
condemn." 

Her  heart  was  hot  within  her,  and,  at  the  last,  she  spake  with 
her  tongue.  "  If  the  means  are  from  the  first  not  enough  for 
a  man  to  live  upon,  there  must  be  great  wrong  somewhere, 
surely!" 

"  That  can't  be  helped,"  rejoined  Sir  Joseph,  coolly ;  "  it 
may  be  very  sad  that  it  is  so,  but  so  it  is.  The  man's  a  pauper, 
and  let  him  go  to  the  parish  !    What  do  we  pay  rates  for  ?  " 

"  I  shouldn't  call  him  a  pauper  then,"  said  Leonora ;  "  I 
should  call  him  a  wronged  man,  and  a  victim ! " 

"  You  might  call  him  by  whatever  pretty  poetical  name  you 
liked,  but  that  wouldn't  alter  the  plain  matter  of  fact." 

"  But  I  mean  my  name  for  the  plainest  matter  of  fact,"  cried 
the  cautious  lady,  with  glowing  cheeks.  "  How  can  there  be  a 
greater  wrong,  a  deeper  crime,  than  to  make  the  pittance 
so  small  that  a  man  cannot  live  upon  it,  and  then  to  degrade 
him  because  he  has  not  done  what  was  impossible  ?  If  we  do 
this,  every  meal  that  we  eat,  every  garment  that  we  wear,  cries 
out  against  us ! " 

"  I  love  your  zeal,"  said  Miss  Carr,  tenderly,  "  but  I  suspect 
when  it  comes  to  taking  the  lace  off  our  dresses,  or  the  sauces 
from  our  tables,  it  is  not  those  who  feel  the  most  who  are  always 
the  readiest  to  act.  Aunt  Fawcett  (with  a  playful  smile)  is  a 
very  enthusiastic  advocate  of  the  poor,  but  I  never  knew  her  go 
without  her  dinner  for  them." 

N.B. — Leonora's  dress  was  black  lace  over  maize  silk,  and 
she  looked  like  a  queen  in  it.  Miss  Carr  wore  a  slate -coloured 
barfye,  and  looked  like  an  esp&gle  Quaker.  As  the  policy 
which  Leonora  had  so  wrathfully  described  was  exactly  that  of 
Sir  Joseph  towards  his  tenants,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  he 
looked  a  little  angry.  In  his  quiet  sense  of  power  he  would 
only  have  been  amused  at  "  a  woman's  impotent  railing,"  had  it 
not  been  for  the  uncomfortable  reflection  that  the  woman  had 
just  beaten  him  in  a  particular  instance.  This  gave  edge  to  her 
words.  She  herself  would  have  been  appalled,  could  she  have 
witnessed  the  scene  which  took  place  at  the  Hall  when  it  was 
discovered  that  the  well-arranged  scheme  for  securing  the  ser- 
rfces  of  a  skilled  gardener,  and  the  training  of  a  successor  for 
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him,  at  about  a  third  of  the  ordinary  expense,  had  been 
baffled. 

The  rest  of  the  dinner  was  dull  enough.  Sir  Joseph  was  not 
a  good-tempered  man,  and  he  sulked  visibly.  Leonora  subsided 
into  secret  penitence,  remembering  that  Vere's  motto  was  (espe- 
cially for  women),  "  Deeds,  not  words,"  and  regretting  that  she 
had  annoyed  her  father-in-law's  guest  at  his  table;  and  Brandon 
found  himself  obliged  to  talk  to  Miss  Garr.  Lady  Philippa,  in 
the  distance,  knew  all  that  had  passed  as  well  as  if  she  had 
heard  it. 

In  the  evening  there  was  music  as  usual.  Leonora  found  a 
moment  when  Vere  was  turning  the  page  for  her,  to  say  to  him, 
in  an  eager  whisper,  "  Is  anything  the  matter  ?  " 

He  started,  and  answered  in  the  same  tone,  "  I  have  a  little 
headache.  Please  take  no  notice/'  A  quarter  of  an  hour  after- 
wards, he  moved  across  to  her  and  said,  with  a  smile,  though 
the  tone  betrayed  impatience,  "  Do  not  watch  me  so,  Linnet" 
There  was  a  touch  of  pathos  in  the  instantaneous  obedience  with 
which  she  cast  down  her  eyes.  He  left  her  rather  hurriedly, 
and  did  not  speak  to  her  again  during  the  evening.  But  he 
took  his  part  in  the  general  conversation  with  so  much  vivacity, 
that  it  could  hardly  be  supposed  that  his  headache  was  very  bad. 

"  Do  look  at  Captain  Forester ! "  said  Mr.  De  Bragge  to 
Charles  Selden.  "  Would  not  any  one  swear  that  he  was  a  re- 
jected lover?"  Vere  was  standing  in  the  window,  so  far 
screened  by  the  curtain  that  he  had  fancied  himself  entirely 
concealed.  Leonora  was  singing,  and  he  was  looking  at  her. 
But  such  a  look !  It  seemed  to  hold  and  bum  her  with  its 
melancholy  fire.  You  could  have  fancied  it  a  look  of  everlasting 
farewell — the  eyes  busied  in  transferring  to  the  heart  an  image 
which  they  were  never  to  behold  again.  Presently,  Mr. 
Forester  came  up  and  took  him  by  the  arm,  and  they  talked  to- 
gether in  whispers. 

As  Leonora  took  her  candle,  and  was  about  to  go  upstairs, 
she  paused  a  moment,  and  said  rapidly  to  Vere,  "  You  have  not 
had  any  bad  news  from  Madeira?" 

"From  Madeira?  oh  no,  my  love!  What  could  put  that 
into  your  head  ?" 

"  I  don't  know.  I  am  so  glad.  Good-night,  Rose  dear ;  I 
am  sleepy."  And  she  ran  away  to  her  room.  She  was  unrea- 
sonably afraid  of  being  troublesome  to  her  husband.   She  knew 
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that  her  nature  was  very  quick,  impulsive,  fanciful,  anxionsv 
She  had  a  strong  sense  of  the  difference  between  man's  nature 
and  woman's,  even  when  the  former  belongs  to  the  most  tender 
and  feminine  class.  She  knew  that  a  man's  imagination  seldom 
enters  into  the  sphere  of  his  affections,  but  that  a  woman's  is 
always  there  and  always  busy.  It  has  a  thousand  beautifying 
processes  to  accomplish,  and  so  far,  perhaps,  its  office  is  salutary* 
But  it  has  also  a  thousand  painful  possibilities  to  suggest,  and  so 
far  its  work  is  purely  evil.  It  torments  the  heart  in  which  it  is 
born  ;  but  this  is  not  the  worst ;  without  severe  control  it  will 
torment  the  objects  of  that  heart's  affection.  Leonora  had  seen 
and  feared  this  danger,  and  had  determined  scrupulously  to 
avoid  it.  She  chid  herself  now,  felt  remorse  for  that  last  ques- 
tion which  she  could  not  help  asking,  determined  strenuously 
that  she  would  not  be  fanciful,  assured  herself  again  and  again 
that  she  had  no  ground  whatever  for  the  sort  of  dull  presenti- 
ment which  oppressed  her.  She  was  very  weary — she  seemed, 
to  herself,  to  have  been  "  on  the  strain  "  all  day — she  had  risen 
earfy,  and  it  was  late  before  she  was  in  bed.  So  it  fell  out  that 
she  was  asleep  very  soon  after  she  lay  down.  But,  as  often 
happens  when  the  nerves  have  been  disturbed,  she  awaked  soon, 
nnrefreshed,  and  could  find  no  possibility  of  sleep  again.  She 
lay  fancying  noises  and  dreading  sights ;  sometimes  shutting  her 
eyes  fast,  as  if  she  would  defy  sleep  -to  baulk  her ;  sometimes  fix* 
ing  them,  till  they  ached,  upon  the  stripe  of  moonlight  which 
lay  along  the  floor,  with  a  strange  sense  that  some  dark,  unknown 
object  was  about  to  cross  it,  and  that  if  she  ceased  looking  for 
an  instant  it  would  escape  her.  She  was  angry  with  herself,, 
and  set  herself  resolutely  to  think  of  happy  things.  She  ordered 
her  fancy  to  retrace  that  time — that  bright,  changeful,  blissful 
time  when  she  first  suspected,  and  then  learned,  that  she  waa 
beloved.  Of  the  growth  of  the  feeling  in  herself  she  did  not 
think ;  she  rather  shrank  from  examining  it,  and  acquainting 
herself  with  it ;  it  was  a  mystery  to  her,  like  her  personality  or 
her  existence — a  thing  that  was,  but  that  was  not  to  be  explained* 
Somehow,  when  she  approached  it,  she  trembled.  But  the 
words,  the  looks,  the  moments  which  had  betrayed  Vere's  feel- 
ings to  her — these  were  what  she  desired  to  remember  and  to 
count  up.  Not  one  of  them  was  forgotten.  How  many  small 
evidences  had  there  been  which  she  had  received  yet  refused  to 
acknowledge,  so  that  when  once  the  magic  word  was  spoken^ 
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there  was  room  neither  for  faith  nor  hope,  but  there  was  a  great 
edifice  of  certainty,  not  to  be  looked  at,  but  to  be  lived  in. 
Then  she  thought  of  her  treasure,  her  prize,  of  which  no  one 
could  rob  her,  which  no  one  could  know  but  herself,  hers  entirely 
and  hers  only,  till  slow  happy  tears  streamed  down  her  cheeks 
and  unconscious  prayers  came  from  her  lips.  She  did  not  now 
think,  as  she  often  did,  "  Oh,  that  I  were  worthy !  oh,  that  I 
may  become  worthier !"  She  was  thinking  only  of  him ;  and 
her  prayer  was,  that  he  might  be  kept,  and  blessed,  and  guarded 
— that  the  least  sign  of  danger  might  never  come  near  him — 
that  the  briefest  cloud  of  sorrow  might  never  flit  across  his  face 
— that  life  might  weave  itself  into  a  crown  of  calm  glory  for  his 
forehead,  she  beholding  it.  These  thoughts  still  busied  her 
when  the  first  cold  light  of  morning  began  to  steal  into  the 
room;  and  being  still  unable  to  sleep,  she  rose,  dressed,  and 
went  down  stairs,  leaving  Vere  still  asleep. 

She  went  to  Mr.  Forester's  study ;  she  knew  that  it  would  not 
be  invaded  by  housemaids  till  the  other  rooms  were  ready. 
She  opened  the  shutters  and  let  in  the  grey,  uncomfortable  light. 
It  was  a  chill,  windy  morning,  the  ground  was  covered  with 
the  last  fall  of  leaves,  and  the  bare  trees  seemed  to  shiver  in  the 
new  keen  air.  The  garden  gate,  unfastened,  was  swinging 
heavily  to  and  fro.  The  sky  was  shrouded  with  thick  masses  of 
leaden  vapour.  #  As  she  looked  from  the  window  she  saw  one 
poor  pale  lingering  rose  blossom  contend  awhile  with  the  cruel 
blast,  and  then  give  the  contest  up  as  hopeless,  and  scatter  itself 
upon  the  earth  in  fragments.  She  turned  away,  and  seated  her- 
self in  Mr.  Forester's  easy  chair.  The  air  of  the  room  seemed 
close,  though  chill ;  the  things  in  it  had  an  unpleasant  aspect  of 
disarrangement,  not  like  the  signs  of  habitation,  but  of  neglect, 
reminding  her  of  the  mournful  disorder  of  a  house  in  which 
grievous  sickness  is  present.  The  newspaper  lay  close  to  her 
hand  on  the  table,  and  she  took  it  up  and  began  idly  to  look 
over  the  columns.  The  name  and  number  of  her  husband's 
regiment  caught  her  eye.  In  a  moment  she  had  read,  and  the 
whole  of  life  was  changed.  There  was  just  an  instant  of  doubt, 
incredulity,  refusal,  as  the  sudden  cold  struck  to  her  soul  and 
took  away  its  breath  and  stunned  it,  and  then  all  was  clear  and 
certain,  and  with  a  faint  cry  she  flung  her  face  upon  her  hands. 

There  was  war  in  India,  and  Vere's  regiment  was  named  as 
one  of  those  to  be  ordered  to  the  scene  of  action.    The  whoU 
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truth  flashed  upon  her.  She  knew  his  sensitive,  irritable 
honour.  He  would  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  as  to  his  duty : 
he  would  resign  what  remained  of  his  leave  of  absence  and  join 
his  regiment  at  once.  And  she  must  remain  behind.  There 
was  no  help.  She  had  not  the  comfort  of  hope,  or  fear,  or  doubt. 
She  had  no  possibility  to  suggest,  no  point  to  carry.  Every 
door  was  shut.  She  was  just  to  stay  where  she  was,  and  bear 
it  as  she  could.  It  seemed  to  her,  for  a  little  while,  as  if  she 
could  not  bear  it.  Her  whole  nature  shrank  away  and  refused 
to  take  in  the  idea  of  the  life  that  was  coming  upon  her.  Why 
was  it  to  be  just  to  her?  Hundreds  of  women  could  have 
borne  this  patiently,  suffering  perhaps,  but  still  with  some  power 
of  life  and  faculty  of  enjoyment  and  energy  of  endurance.  But 
it  was  killing  her.  She  could  not  meet  it.  When  she  thought 
of  him  as  leaving  her,  going  across  the  sea  farther  and  farther 
away  from  her  clinging  supplicating  arms,  she  felt  as  if  it  could 
not  be ;  the  words  stung  her,  and  she  sprang  back  from  them  ; 
she  felt  a  wish  to  rise  and  fly  as  from  an  enemy,  hunted,  hope- 
less, yet  still  flying — to  hide  somewhere,  to  be  lost  and  forgotten. 
Oh  !  if  she  could  only  love  less — if  she  could  bring  down  the 
intensity  of  this  anguish !  She  was  on  her  knees :  she  was 
going  to  pray  to  love  less ;  but  the  words  died  ere  they  formed 
themselves,  and,  in  horror  at  herself,  she  prayed  rather  for 
strength  and  submission.  Then  she  knew  they  would  come. 
She  said  it  to  herself  in  a  dreary,  comfortless  way.  Strength 
and  submission  always  do  come.  No  man's  lot  is  ever  made 
quite  too  hard  for  him.  Somehow  he  can  bear  it.  If  there  is 
a  taint  in  the  blood,  he  may  go  mad;  if  there  is  a  feeble,  fragile 
frame,  he  may  die ;  but  if  he  have  average  strength  of  mind 
and  body,  he  lives  under  the  weight.  She  knew  she  should 
neither  go  mad  nor  die — God  forgive  her !  at  that  moment  it 
was  with  no  thankful  feeling  that  she  recognised  this  fact  about 
herself.  Any  refuge  from  what  was  before  her  would  have 
been  welcome. 

A  vague,  weak  notion  that  she  was  sinful  hung  about  these 
desperate  thoughts,  and  began  to  gather  strength  a  little.  But 
she  was  powerless  to  listen  to  it  as  yet.  The  vision  of  Vere's 
face  was  before  her ;  it  ached  against  her  eyes,  and  she  closed 
them ;  but  there  it  was  still,  she  could  not  escape  from  it. 
Suddenly  the  thought  of  his  grief  rushed  upon  her.  Selfish, 
heartless  fhat  she  was  !    This  was  the  cloud  which  had  rested 
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upon  him  yesterday.  He  was  afraid  to  tell  her.  He  had  been 
thinking  only  of  her — she  only  of  herself.  How  to  break  it  to 
her — how  to  bear  seeing  her  unhappy  ;  this  was  the  phantom 
from  which  he  shrank.  Here,  at  least,  she  could  relieve  him. 
This  thorn  she  could  take  out  of  his  heart.  Where  was  he, 
that  she  might  find  him  and  comfort  him  ? 

A  bell  rang.  That  was  for  prayers,  half  an  hour  before 
breakfast.  What  a  long  time  this  dream  of  torture  had  lasted ! 
Vere  would  be  ready  to  come  down-stairs  now.  She  must  stop 
him,  and  see  him  alone.  She  hurried  to  his  dressing-room,  all 
burning  with  eagerness ;  but  as  soon  as  she  saw  him  the  false 
smile  upon  her  lips  quivered  and  died.  She  could  only  run  to 
him,  and  clasp  her  arms  about  him,  and  cling  close  to  his  breast, 
just  able  to  falter  out  the  words,  "  Don't  speak  to  me  !  I  know 
it  all ! "  Long  he  held  her  there  in  silence  ;  and  then  they  sat 
down  and  tried  to  comfort  each  other.  She  told  him  she  would 
be  brave  and  bear  it  well,  and  that  if  he  saw  her  giving  way, 
he  must  never  think  that  she  was  not  trying ;  only  that  she 
was  weak,  and  that  she  would  grow  stronger  by  degrees.  He 
told  her  that  the  time  would  soon  pass,  that  it  was  but  for  a 
little  while,  that  when  they  looked  back  upon  it,  it  would  seem 
like  nothing.  Just  at  that  moment  he  could  not  think  of  any 
other  topic  of  consolation. 

"  And  when  J.  come  back,  my  own — " 

She  held  up  her  hand  with  a  passionate  gesture  to  stop  him. 
She  could  not  bear  that.  Deep  down  in  her  heart  lay  the  con- 
viction that  he  would  not  come  back.  The  morning  was  over, 
the  night  was  at  hand.  Oh  !  what  a  little  while  she  had  pos- 
sessed her  treasure— what  a  little  while  ! — what  a  mere  glimpse 
of  bliss !  A  wild  thought  shot  across  her  mind  that  she  could 
wish  to  part  then — at  that  moment — to  shut  herself  up  till  he 
went;  to  crush  and  obliterate  these  coming  days,  be  they  many 
or  few,  during  which  she  was  to  hold  him  in  the  knowledge 
that  he  was  to  be  rent  from  her.  And  as  she  thought  it,  he 
made  a  little  movement  as  though  he  were  going  to  rise ;  and 
she  held  him  fast,  afraid  that  he  might  leave  her  for  a  moment. 

"Linnet,  hard  as  this  is,  how  much  better,  how  much 
sweeter  it  is  than  if  we  were,  each  of  us,  alone,  and  could  not 
know  any  such  pain  ! M 

M  Yes,  there  was  comfort  in  that.  She  could  dwell  upon  that 
thought.    And  she  did  dwell  upon  it  when  he  left  her  to  y»SL 
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the  family,  an  effort  which  that  first  morning  she  was  not  able 
to  make.  She  also  prayed  mnch,  and  made  many  resolutions. 
She  felt  gratefully  that  she  was  being  led,  through  her  love,  to 
submission.  She  would  not  hang  back;  she  would  follow, 
though  with  trembling,  fainting  steps.  One  strong  resolution 
she  made  and  kept.  This  should  be  her  last,  external  defeat. 
She  would  do  all  as  usual,  and  go  through  all.  He  should 
respect  as  well  as  love  her ;  and  he  should  carry  away  with 
him  no  painful  sense  of  her  inability  to  bear  her  trial.  How 
could  he  have  faith  enough  in  her  courage  to  keep  him  from 
being  quite  wretched  about  her,  if  she  did  not  show  him  that  she 
had  courage  ?  No  time  like  the  present.  She  rose  from  her 
knees,  bathed  her  eyes,  arranged  her  hair,  and  went  quietly 
into  the  room  where  they  were  all  at  breakfast.  As  the  handle 
of  the  door  turned,  Vere  felt  that  she  was  coming,  and  whis- 
pered to  his  father,  "Do  not  notice  her,  please."  He  thus 
stopped  the  only  expression  of  sympathy  and  kindness  that  was 
likely  to  break  down  tremulous  composure.  Hose  silently  made 
room  for  her,  and  supplied  her  with  what  she  needed.  Vere 
made  talk  for  the  party,  and  shielded  her  from  being  urged  to 
take  her  share.  She  was  very  white  and  still.  But  before  the 
meal  was  over  she  had  spoken  a  few  indifferent  words  on  some 
subject  of  general  interest.  It  was  a  great  achievement.  She 
had  fairly  entered  on  the  path  in  which  she  meant  to  walk ; 
she  had,  so  to  speak,  committed  herself  to  a  certain  line  of  con- 
duct. She  was  not  one  to  draw  back  ;  and  all  seemed  anxious 
to  help  her.  * 


CHAPTER  V. 

FAREWELL. 

A  heavy  fortnight  dragged  away  and  the  day  of  separation  was 
now  very  near.  Charles  Selden  was,  of  course,  to  go  also. 
Leonora  had  no  thoughts  to  spare  for  him,  or  she  must  have 
noticed  how  little  of  the  zeal  of  a  young  soldier  he  testified.  In 
fact,  he  seemed  quite  thunderstruck  when  Vere's  intentions  were 
notified  to  him,  and  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  he  shared 
them.  He  acquiesced  without  resistance,  but  escaped  the  sub- 
ject as  soon  as  possible,  and  avoided  all  conversation  about  it. 
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He  was  a  strange  contrast  to  Vere,  who,  with  all  his  regrets  and 
inward  struggles,  was  yet  manifestly  kindling  to  his  coming 
work  in  a  way  sometimes  very  consoling,  sometimes  almost 
painful  to  his  wife.    The  sights  and  sounds  and  details  of  pre- 
paration were,  however,  good  for  her.    When  first  she  went 
into  the  studio  and  found  the  half-finished  group  moved  away 
into  a  corner,  while  an  open  portmanteau  lay  in  the  middle  t>f 
the  floor  with  a  gay  officer's  sash  across  the  lid,  she  started,  and 
felt  sick.  Gradually  the  pain  became  familiar — not  less,  but  less 
overpowering.    The  freedom,  too,  with  which  he  talked  to  her 
when  they  were  alone,  of  their  grief  and  their  consolations,  of  his 
journey,  his  friends,  his  employments,  was  very  good  for  her. 
It  saved  her  from  the  morbid  condition  to  which  she  was  tend- 
ing.   Had  she  followed  her  own  impulse,  she  would  have  shut 
every  allusion  of  the  kind  out  of  conversation,  ignoring,  hiding, 
obliterating  all  symptoms  of  the  coming  misery,  and  feeling 
every  word  which  gave  it  substance,  like  a  cruel  blow  upon  an 
open  wound.    The  frequent  recurrence  of  such  blows  hardened 
her  a  little.    The  shrinking  spirit  gathered  itself  up  to  receive 
them,  and  stood  by  degrees  erect.    She  was  able  to  hide  her 
anguish  a  little  better,  to  bear  it  a  little  more  calmly.  This  was 
all  that  any  help  could  do  for  her,  all  that  she  could  do  for  her- 
self.   Once  or  twice  she  said  to  herself  the  words,  "  Rejoicing 
in  tribulation,"  and  felt  how  far  she  was  from  the  height  to 
which  they  pointed.    But  she  never  doubted  that  that  height 
was  attainable,  and  had  been  attained.    Once  or  twice,  just  for 
a  moment  of  time,  a  great  burst  of  light  opened  upon  her  heart, 
and  she  felt  able,  ready,  willing,  eager  to  bear  anything  for  the 
love  of  Him  who  had  laid  it  upon  her.    But  the  light  died  as  it 
rose,  in  a  moment.    In  general  she  felt  herself  very  low  and 
poor — dark,  earthly -hearted,  and  feeble  ;  her  prayers  so  big  and 
bitter  with  regrets  that  she  could  not  wonder  they  brought  her 
but  little  strength  ;  her  efforts  so  few  and  so  puny  that  it  were 
mockery  to  suppose  they  could  bring  her  nigh  to  victory.  She 
could  only  blunder  and  struggle  onwards,  faintly  hoping  that  she 
should  come  to  something  better  at  last !  the  babe  that  stands 
tottering  upon  its  feet  but  for  one  single  instant,  helped  and 
sustained  during  the  brief  achievement,  and  ready  to  fall  as 
soon  as  the  help  is  withdrawn,  shall  walk,  a  man,  some  day. 

She  had  walked  over  to  the  Grange  one  afternoon  to  meet 
Vere,  who  had  been  compelled  to  go  away  on  business  for  a  few 
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hours,  and  had  arranged  to  join  her  there.  She  liked  to  be  with 
Dr.  Selden.  It  seemed  that  a  great,  though  silent,  sympathy 
had  opened  between  them  in  the  last  fortnight.  Both  were 
about  to  lose  their  dearest — both  felt  an  unspoken  dread  that  it 
was  not  to  be  separation,  but  loss — both  knew  that  to  Jhe  rest  of 
the  world,  even  to  those  who  were  very  sorry  for  them,  and  who 
believed  that  they  shared  in  the  grief,  it  seemed  only  a  moderate 
kind  of  sorrow,  which  was  to  be  encountered  cheerfully.  Neither 
had  the  slightest  wish  to  claim  a  grain  more  of  sympathy  than 
was  spontaneously  accorded.  Both — in  the  recesses  of  their 
hearts — would  have  desired  to  shut  themselves  up  at  once,  and 
for  long,  in  a  bitter,  but  peaceful,  solitude,  there  they  might  hug 
their  trouble  to  themselves  and  let  no  man  look  at  it.  Here  Dr. 
Selden  had  the  advantage,  for  he  was  at  least  alone.  Yet  Linnet 
had  not  the  heart  to  tell  Vere  how  much  rather  she  would  be 
alone  when  he  went,  for  she  saw  that  it  was  his  great  comfort  to 
think  that  he  left  her  in  kind  and  loving  care.  So  she  tried 
meekly  to  believe  that  it  was  better  for  her,  and  perhaps  it  was. 
»  To-day,  when  she  entered  the  little  sitting-room,  she  saw  at 
a  glance  that  something  was  amiss — there  was  that  indescribable 
disturbance  in  the  faces,  both  of  father  and  son,  which  showed 
that  their  tSte-d-tSte  had  not  been  satisfactory.  The  eagerness 
with  which  Charles  welcomed  her,  and  began  to  make  her  at 
home,  finding  her  a  comfortable  seat,  begging  her  to  take  off  her 
hat,  calculating  how  long  it  would  be  before  Vere  could  arrive, 
was  also  very  symptomatic.  A  paroxysm  of  civility  in  a  young 
English  gentleman  (unless  it  is  awakened  by  a  lady  with  whom 
he  wishes  to  flirt)  generally  indicates  something  wrong. 

"  When  you  have  done  tormenting  Mrs.  Forester  with  your 
politeness,  Charles,"  said  his  father,  with  a  dry  attempt  at  play- 
fulness, "  perhaps  you  will  let  me  speak  to  her." 

"I  was  not  aware  that  I  was  in  your  way,  sir,"  returned 
Charles,  as  he  drew  back  with  a  manner  which  both  gave  point 
to  his  father's  rebuke,  and  seemed  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  undeserved. 

Dr.  Selden's  face  suddenly  changed,  and  he  put  his  hand  on 
the  youth's  shoulder  as  he  passed  him.  "  Oh  no,  not  in  my 
way — never  in  my  way,  my  dear  boy  ]  "  he  said  ;  and  then 
added,  "  But  don't  you  think  it  would  be  well  to  write  that  letter 
at  once  ?" 

"  As  you  please  ;  but  it  is  too  late  for  to-day's  post.  How- 
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ever,  I  won't  disturb  you."    And  with  an  air  of  injured  dignity 

Charles  left  the  room.   His  father  looked  after  him  with  a  sigh, 

and  said,  as  if  the  words  escaped  him  unconsciously,  "  That  poor 

boy — I  wish  I  had  not  made  him  a  soldier  !" 

,  Leonora,  silent  and  dismayed,  really  knew  not  what  to 

answer. 

Dr.  Selden  coloured  deeply ;  he  would  have  given  much  to 
recall  the  imputation.  "  Ah  !"  cried  Leonora,  eager  to  relieve 
him,  "  you  must  wish  that  now,  I  am  sure.  It  is  so  hard  for 
you  to  give  him  up.  But  I  dare  say  he  would  not  join  in  the 
wish." 

He  darted  a  quick  look  at  her,  hesitated  a  moment  whether 
he  should  accept  the  interpretation  which  she  had  given  to  his 
words,  and  then  said  with  an  air  of  decision,  "  No,,  he  certainly 
would  not  join  in  the  wish.  Sorry  as  he  is  to  go,  I  am  sure 
that  he  has  all  the  spirit  of  a  soldier.  Just  now,  however,  I  think 
regrets  predominate — and,  in  short,  I  don't  .feel  quite  sure  that 
he  is  physically  fit  for  the  toils  before  him.  It  makes  me  anxious ; 
and  I  am  half  afraid  that  he  feels  it  a  little  himself.  He  is  not 
very  strong,  you  know ;  it's  painful — this  sort  of  thing  is  very 
painful !    An  anxious  time,  Leonora." 

He  tried  to  smile,  avoided  her  eye,  and  hoped  that  he  had 
settled  the  matter.  But  she  could  not  bear  to  see  the  trouble 
in  his  face,  though  she  was  far  from  guessing  the  whole  of  what 
had  caused  it.  The  fact  was,  that  Charles  had  been  talking  to 
his  father  about  the  "  improved  aspect "  of  affairs  in  India — 
suggesting  that  the  war  would  probably  be  over  before  he  could 
reach  his  regiment,  and  even  hinting  that  it  might  be  as  well 
for  him  not  to  accompany  Forester,  if  the  matter  could  anyhow 
be  arranged,  but  to  wait  a  month  or  two,  and  "see  what 
turned  up."  Leonora  divined  that  some  little  reluctance  on  the 
young  man's  part  had  touched  his  father's  fine  sense  of  honour, 
and  hastened  to  give  what  she  thought  would  be  a  satisfactory 
explanation.  "  I  do  not  think  Charles  has  any  fears  about  his 
health,"  said  she.  "  I  think  he  shrinks  from  going  for  another 
reason — " 

"  What  can  you  possibly  mean  ?  "  he  interrupted  her  almost 
fiercely.  "  {Shrinks  from  going  ?  That  is  an  exaggerated  ex- 
pression. It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  he  had  not  some  regrets 
at  leaving  those  he  loves  ! " 

"  Yes,"  she  answered  very  gently ;  "  but  he  has  a  special 
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regret,  I  think.  Did  it  never  occur  to  you  that  he  might  like 
Rose  a  little  too  well  ?  She  is  still  such  a  child  that  she  could 
neither  understand  nor  reply  to  such  a  feeling,  but  I  strongly 
suspect  he  has  it." 

Dr.  Selden's  eye  brightened,  and  he  looked  immensely  re- 
lieved. He  could  hardly  keep  from  saying  so.  He  took  her 
hand  and  pressed  it  very  kindly,  "  A  new  idea — quite  a  new 
idea ! "  he  cried.  "  But  it  explains  everything.  Poor  fellow  ! 
I  wish  I  had  guessed.  Not  that  I  could  have  done  anything, 
but  I  might  have  been  more  tender.  Poor  children !  Well," 
there  is  no  saying  how  it  may  be  when  he  comes  back.  How 
blind  I  have  been  ! " 

"  Perhaps  I  have?  been  a  little  too  quick-sighted,"  said  Linnet. 
"  It  may  be  only  a  fancy  of  mine." 

"  No,  I  am  quite  sure  you  are  right.  I  see  a  thousand  proofs. 
I  only  wonder  I  did  not  detect  it  before.  But  they  are  both 
too  young  to  choose — she  is  a  mere  child.  Well,  I  think  it  is 
quite  the  best  thing  for  him  that  he  has  to  go  before  he  commits 
himself.  In  three  months,  I  dare  say,  he  will  have  forgotten 
her!" 

Leonora  could  hardly  restrain  her  inclination  to  argue  thi3 
point,  or  at  least  to  debate  whether  it  was  a  conclusion  to  be 
wished  for ;  but  she  felt  that  this  was  not  exactly  the  time. 
And  Vere's  arrival  soon  put  a  stop  to  a  conversation  in  which 
there  was  still  a  little  awkwardness.  They  stayed  some  time  at 
the  Grange,  and  then  walked  home  together.  As  they  left  the 
house  Charles  passed  them,  returning.  His  face  was  flushed, 
his  manner  strange  and  hurried.  He  took  no  notice  of  Vere, 
said  something  incoherent  to  Leonora  about  the  weather,  and 
ran  up-stairs  with  whirlwind  speed,  not  pausing  to  speak  to  his 
father,  though  they  could  hear  Dr.  Selden  call  him  by  his  namo 
as  he  rushed  past  the  open  door.  Leonora's  heart  sank,  though 
at  any  other  time  Vere's  face  of  perfect  puzzle  would  have 
amused  her.  Some  notion  of  the  truth,  however,  began  to  dawn 
even  upon  him,  when,  a  few  yards  from  the  garden  gate,  they 
overtook  Rose,  walking  homewards  as  fast  as  possible,  very  red 
in  the  face,  and  most  unreasonably  startled  when  they  spoke 
to  her. 

"  Poor  Charles !    So  he  is  to  take  away  that  thorn  in  his 
heart ! "  said  Vere  afterwards,  when  he  was  alone  with  his  wife. 
"I  wish  he  had  been  more  patient,"  answered  she.  "Rose  is 
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quite  childish:  as  yet.  I  think,  if  hie  had  but.  waited  he  might 
have>  won  her  :  ;•:  .  .  v  r  : 

One  good,  however,,  came  out  of  the  evil.  All  Charles's 
disinclination  to  depart  vanished,  and  he  became  so  eager  in 
hurrying  his  preparations,  that  "Dr.Selden  was.  able  to  delude 
himself  with:  the  idea:  thai  he  was \ari  enthusiastic  soldier.  .  The 
minor  incidents:  whichi  followed  happened  exactly  as  might  wo* 
have  been  expected.*  Rose  never  told  anybodyrwhat  bad  passed. 
She  seemed  obt  of  spirits  and  uncomfortable.  She  avoided 
Charles  in »' the  most  conspicuous  manner,  so  that,  anybody  but 
her  father  and  I  sisters  would,  have  seen  how  .it  ail  wis  ;  in  a 
moment.  Yet  she  expected  everybody  to  take,  it:  for :  granted 
that  she  :wasv  going  on  just  as  usual ;  and  once,  when  Linnet 
ventured  to  make  some  faint  demonstration  of  understanding 
her,  she  repelled  .and  resented  it  as  if  it  was  an  astonishment 
and  an  insult.  Linnet  was  puzzled  ;  but  she  would,  have  ^con- 
sidered it  indelicate:  to  intrude  on  such  private  feelings  even  had 
Hose  been  her  sister;  and  she  was,  moreover,  engrossed  byier 
own  grieT ;  therefore,  she  -let  .  her:  alone.  Charles,  on  the  other 
hand,  after  balancing  for  sometime  between  pride  and dejection, 
now  gratefully  accepting,  now  indignantly  disdaining  sympathy, 
fairly  broke  down  the.  last  ^evening;  but. one;  and  told  his  father 
all  about  it.  He  tried  »'to.  take  -a  highy  calm,  tone,  >  like  Va  dis- 
appomted  man  who -had' lost  one  interest  in  life,  but  was  resolved 
to  turn  to  others  ;  but  the-  poor  fellow  was  only  a  boy  after  all, 
and  it  ended  in  his  hiding  his  face  in  his  hands  and  sobbing  out 
bis  inarticulate  misery.  :  .     .[  ,. 

Dr.  Seldeh .  told  Vere -what  had  passed^  ":And  you/-,  said 
Vere,  "  did  you  lecture  him  upon  the  folly  of  marriage  in  general 
and  his  own  marriage  in. particular  .."J 

"  No,  indeed,-!:  did  not.  He  was  in  no  state  to  be  lectured;" 
.    "  Did  you  try  tcr  laugh  him  out  of  it  ?  "  :     :  :  ' 

"  One  could  not  laugh  at  the  poor  boy  when  he  was  bo  un- 
happy.." :  :  •  -  ;   r      .-  .   '  ;:* 

"  What  did  you  do,  then  ?  :  • 

"  Why,  I  tried' to  comfort  him." 

"  By  telling  him  he  would  .soon  get  the  better  of  it,  or  depro-* 
ciating  Rose .?".:-.   .  .  ;  .  .:.:>: 

"No,  indeed.  He  would  not  have  aecepted  either : consola- 
tion. If  you  must  know  what  I  said,  I  said  the  most  foolish 
things  I  could  think  of,  .  I  told  him  she  wa&ao'' jo^v^^-^ 
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did  not  know  her  own  mind,  that  everybody  could  see  she  liked 
him  very  much,  that  she  lived  in  each  retirement  it  was  not 
probable  she  wonld  soon  be  sought  by  any  one  else,  and  that 
when  he  came  back  he  might  try  his  luck  again.    There  ! " 

"  There,  indeed !  "  echoed  Vere,  compressing  his  lips  for  an 
inaudible  whistle.  "  But,  my  dear  sir,  are  yon  quite  sure — is  it 
quite  wise  to  encourage  him  ?  A  second  disappointment  would 
be  much  harder  to  recover." 

"  I  know  all  that,"  said  Dr.  Selden ;  "  but  I  assure  you  I 
could  not  think  of  anything  else  to  say.  And,  Vere,  it  has 
brought  us  very  close  together,  my  boy  and  me — that  is  a 
pleasant  thing  to  think  of.  I  like  him  to  open  his  heart 
to  me.  I  look  now  to  change  of  scene  and  change  of  interest. 
You  will  be  with  him,  and  you  can  do  a  great  deal.  A  judi- 
cious word  now  and  then  may  have  an  immense  effect  in 
eradicating  the  feeling." 

"  Yes,"  thought  Vere, "  and  an  easy^task  you  have  made  it." 
"  Oh !  be  at  rest,"  he  added  aloud,  with  a  smile,  "  I  shall  not 
copy  your  tactics.  I  mean  to  be  as  hard  as  iron.  No  fits  of 
soft,  sympathising  romance  for  me ! " 

"  It  is  a  great  comfort  to  me,  Vere,  that  you  are  going  with 
my  boy.    I  know  you'll  take  care  of  him." 

"You  may  trust  me,"  answered  Vere,  brief  and  low,  and 
with  a  tone  which  had  lost  all  its  lightness.  The  promise  was 
not  made  in  many  words,  but  it  implied,  and  was  understood  to 
imply,  everything.  And  after  that  Vere  hurried  away,  for  in 
his  present  state  of  spirit  his  only  resource  was  to  assume  play- 
fulness, and  the  least  touch  of  feeling  endangered  his  hardly- 
won  self-command,  t 

The  carriage  was  packed  and  the  hour  was  come.  The  last 
farewell  had  been  said,  and  Vere  stood  on  the  doorstep,  scarcely 
knowing  that  his  father  still  held  his  hand.  Suddenly  he  turned. 
"  One  moment  more,"  said  be,  as  he  darted  from  them,  and,  in  an 
instant,  was  up -stairs  and  in  the  room  where  he  had  left  his  wife. 
She  stood  as  he  had  left  her,  white  and  motionless,  her  hands  over 
her  face,  uttering  neither  sound  nor  sob.  As  he  entered  Bhe 
began  to  tremble,  but  did  not  change  her  position.  He  clasped  her 
closely  in  one  quick,  passionate  embrace,  pressed  one  more  kiss 
upon  her  pale  hps,  answered  her  faint,  inarticulate  murmur,  like 
an  infant's,  with  the  words  "  My  own !  my  own ! "  and  was 
gone  ae  rapidly  as  he  came,  passing  out  through  the  group  in 
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the  hall,  and  springing  into  the  carriage  without  another  word. 
All  the  sweetness  of  parting  was  in  that  last  unlooked-for 
embrace.  Tears  came  after  it,  and  prayers,  and  some  weak 
hope  of  comfort.  It  was  the  memory  which  remained  with 
Linnet,  the  picture  which  returned  to  her,  out  of  the  whole  of 
that  horrible  morning.  He  had  come  back  when  she  thought 
he  was  gone  for  ever.  She  had  seen  him  once  more.  Again 
and  again  she  laid  the  thought  upon  her  poor  heart,  and  it 
always  brought  some  shadow  of  hope,  some  faint  promise  of 
healing. 


Part  III.— HOW  IT  WAS  BORNE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Brandon's  goodness. 

Leonora  sat  at  work  one  weary  morning  listening  to  Rose, 
who  was  reading  aloud.  They  were  in  the  studio ;  they  had 
fallen  into  a  habit  of  spending  their  mornings  there,  apart  from 
the  rest  of  the  family.  It  began  with  poor  Linnet's  indisposi- 
tion to  come  at  once  and  completely  into  the  social  circle ;  she 
found  that  she  absolutely  needed  intervals  of  solitude,  and, 
indeed,  she  was  sorely  tempted  to  shut  herself  up  altogether. 
All  her  pursuits  had  lost  their  interest ;  she  forced  herself  to 
occupation,  but  could  not  cheat  herself  into  thinking  that  she 
cared  about  it.  When  she  looked  back,  after  years,  upon  this 
period  of  her  life,  she  could  not  flatter  herself  with  the  idea  that 
she  had  shown  much  energy  or  resolution.  Indeed,  even  at 
the  time  she  was  depressed  about  herself.  When  she  began  to 
reflect,  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  a  mask  had  been  removed,  and 
she  had  seen  herself  for  the  first  time.  She  thought  that 
she  had  no  real  love  of  goodness — no  genuine  desire  for  self- 
improvement;  that  in  ceasing  to  be  happy  she  had  lost  all 
wish  to  be  good.  If  she  was  conscious  of  any  wish  at  all,  it 
was  simply  that  she  might  be  let  alone  and  left,  to  W^\. 
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During  this  time  of  deep  dejection  Rose  was  her  chief  com- 
forter. Her  care  was  most  tender  and  vigilant,  and  she  acquired 
by  instinct,  for  Linnet's  sake,  a  thousand  little  softnesses  not 
natural  to  her  own  character.  Her  first  great  achievement  was- 
an  intrusion  into  the  studio  during  the  solitary  morning  hours. 
She  had  many  misgivings  ere  she  ventured  to  tap  at  the  door 
and  bring  a  German  difficulty  to  Linnet  in  the  book  which 
they  had  been  reading  together.  But  the  battle  was  won  by 
that  first  conquest,  for  it  was  not  in  Linnet's  nature  to  repel 
her,  and  they  soon  became  almost  inseparable  companions. 
Perhaps  Rose  thought  her  friend  weak;  their  natures  were 
very  different.  Perhaps  her  own  recent  experiences,  or  some 
other  unknown  cause,  had  opened  her  eyes  to  certain  dim  and 
distant  possibilities  of  feeling  which  she  had  never  before  con- 
templated, and  enabled  her  to  guess  at  those  depths  of  love  and 
grief  with  which  she  was  practically  unacquainted.  At  any 
rate,  whether  from  compassion  or  from  sympathy,  she  was  a 
transformed  character  when  she  was  in  Linnet's  presence.  She 
divined  what  things  would  hurt  her  friend,  and  shielded  her 
from  them  with  a  tact  which  she  had  learned  by  miracle.  She 
was  quite  gentle  and  placable,  and  it  was  impossible  to  affront 
her.  She  was  even  patient  of  Linnet's  languor  and  idleness, 
did  not  urge  her  to  go  out  to  her  village  labours  again,  and 
seemed  to  be  quite  satisfied  that  the  school  class  should  not  be 
entirely  abandoned,  as  she  took  very  good  care  that  it  should 
not  be  forgotten. 

1  There  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  Brandon  entered.  It 
occurred  to  Linnet  that  this  had  been  rather  a  frequent  incident 
tffjate,  and  she  began  dreamily  to  calculate  how  long  he  had 
t^en  staying  at  Mayborough,  and  to  wonder  what  kept  him 
ttfflrk.  He  put  all  such  thoughts  to  flight  in  a  moment  by  the 
qtyck  way  in  which  he  walked  up  to  her  work-table.  She  lived 
in1 'A  fetate  of  such  constant  expectancy  that  she  needed  no  pre- 
paration beyond  this  little  difference  of  manner ;  and  she  was 
l6oMn£  eagerly  at  him,  and  gasping  for  breath  before  he  spoke, 
ih^ugftliie  spoke  instantly. 

;/1ru*  Aft'Indian  letter,"  said  lie  with  a  smile,  putting  it  into  hep 
likhdV'1  Uil  thought  you  would  like  to  receive  it  by  yourself. 
j'l^aWhere,  and  hope  to  hear  that  you  have  good  news." 
'}  its  )ieJ said  the  words  she  ran  away  to  her  bedroom  with  the 
'16tt&ftafltL  Brandon  seated  himselt  on  the  table  beside  Rose's 
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-pile  of  German  books.  Kose  looked  up  at  him  with  her  face  in 
a  glow.  "  You  went  to  the  Mayborough  post-office  for  the 
letter  ?  "  said  she. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered ;  "  I  thought  she  would  like  to  get  it  a 
-couple  of  hours  sooner,  and  not  in  the  full  domestic  conclave. 
But  how  pale  she  looks — how  changed !  I  hoped  she  would  have 
begun  to  grow  accustomed  to  all  this  anxiety  and  separation." 

"  I  believe  she  will  never  be  accustomed  to  it,"  said  Kose, 
with  a  sigh.    "  I  think  she  is  rather  worse  than  better." 

"  It  is  a  great  weight  upon  your  spirits ;  but  what  a  comfort 
you  are  to  her  !"• 

"  Do  you  really  think  I  am?"  inquired  Rose,  doubtfully. 

"Think  so?  Nobody  but  yourself  could  doubt  it  for  a 
moment.  She  evidently  leans  upon  you ;  she  knows  how  much 
you  feel  for  her ;  she  would  be  lost  without  you.    It's  almost 

worth  while  to  be  in  trouble  "    There  he  stopped,  and  did 

not  finish  the  sentence. 

Rose  breathed  a  little  quicker,  and  blushed  deeply.  He  con- 
templated her  with  an  air  of  great  satisfaction.    "  Does  all  this 
seem  natural  to  you  ?"  asked  he  abruptly. 
,   "  I  do  not  understand  you." 

"  All  this  intense,  incessant  anxiety — this  single  thought 
filling  a  whole  life — what  do  you  think  ?  Wouldn't  you  take  it 
a  little  more  quietly  if  it  were  your  own  case  ?  " 

"  I  can  hardly  tell.    People  feel  so  very  differently." 

"  Yes,  that  is  just  what  I  was  thinking ;  you  would,  perhaps, 
think  it  weak — perhaps  wrong — to  be  so  engrossed.  Would 
you  not?" 

"  I  never  said  so,"  answered  Rose,  in  confusion.  "  If  anybody 
were  to  care  for  anybody  else  so  very  much  as  Linnet  does,  I 
suppose  it  would  be  quite  natural,  though  one  might  not  behave 
exactly  in  the  same  way  about  it." 

"  But  would  you  think  it  natural  to  care  for  anybody  else  so 
very  much?" 

Rose  had  been  miraculously  placid  aud  gentle  up  to  this 
point,  but  now  her  thorns  began  to  appear.  "  I  think  you 
ought  not  to  ask  such  questions,"  answered  she,  in  her  down- 
Tight  manner,  with  a  little  toss  of  the  chin. 

"  Ought  I  not,  really  ?    Do  please  explain  why  I  ought  not." 

Rose  was  perfectly  silent. 

"  Are  you  not  using  me  rather  hardly  ?    I  did  not 
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the  least  offence.    If  you  would  only  tell  me  why  I  ought  not 
to  have  said  it." 

"  It  is  not  a  subject — "  began  she,  and  there  came  to  a  dead 
halt  He  waited,  listening  with  an  air  of  anxious  attention ; 
but  as  she  said  no  more,  he  resumed,  after  a  pause,  "  Not  a 
subject  that  I  ought  to  speak  of? — why  not?  What  is  the 
subject — what  is  the  word  which  you  are  so  afraid  to  pronounce, 
and  which  we  must  not  discuss  together  ?"  He  bent  down 
and  looked  at  her  earnestly.  "  Is  it  love  ?  Ie  there  any  harm 
in  talking  about  the  love  which  your  sister  feels  for  her  hus- 
band?" 

"  I  didn't  know  you  meant  that  I "  cried  Eose,  hastily. 

"  No !  what  did  you  think  I  meant  ?  "  he  asked,  innocently. 
"  Ah,  no !  don't  run  away,"  intercepting  a  most  decided  move- 
ment towards  departure,  "  pray  don't !  We'll  talk  of  something 
quite  different.  I  want  to  know  about  your  German."  He 
began  to  turn  over  the  books.  "  Imelda  Lambertazzi !  How 
sweet  the  syllables  look  among  those  choking  gutturals!  I 
wonder  you  didn't  take  to  Italian." 

"  But  I  do  know  Italian,"  replied  Rose,  "  only  I  pronounce 
badly." 

"  Do  you  ?  I  will  give  you  a  lesson.  Do  not  laugh — I  am 
quite  in  earnest ;  I  lived  several  years  in  Italy.  Now  repeat 
after  me,  and  imitate  my  accent : — 

"  Oh  chiunque  tu  f  osti  che  insegnasti 
Primo  a  vender  l'amor,  sia  maledetto 
II  tuo  cener  sepolto  e*  l'ossa  f  redde, 
E  non  si  trovi  mai  Pastore  o  Ninfa 
Che  lor  dica  passando,  *  Abbaite  Pace!'" 

Rose  bashfully  recited  the  lines  after  him,  making,  it  must  be 
owned,  but  an  indifferent  attempt  at  the  "  bocca  Romana."  He 
corrected  her  repeatedly,  took  the  greatest  pains  in  polishing 
every  word,  and,  finally,  commended  her  in  the  most  encou- 
raging manner,  and  assured  her  that  if  she  would  take  a  lesson 
in  pronunciation  every  day,  she  would  soon  master  the  accent. 

"  I  should  like  it  very  much,"  said  Rose,  heartily. 

"  And  I  should  like  very  much  to  be  made  of  a  little  use. 
Indeed,  it  would  be  quite  a  charity  to  employ  me,  for,  you 
know,  I  have  nothing  to  do  at  Mayborough." 

"  Yes,"  replied  she,  gravely,  "  I  often  wonder  how  you  spend  * 
yoxxr  time." 
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"  Do  you  indeed  ?"  cried  he,  highly  amused.  "  Would  you 
like  to  know  ?  Shall  I  go  through  the  day  ?  First  there  is 
breakfast — coffee,  toast,  and  sometimes  fish ;  there  is  no  harm 
in  that,  is  there  ?  " 

"  Fish  in  moderation  I  think  I  might  allow,"  said  she,  laugh- 
ing ;  "  but  what  comes  next  ?  " 

"I  am  afraid  a  cigar  comes  next — only  one !  You  don't 
mind  that  much,  do  you  ?    I  believe  I  could  leave  it  off." 

"  It  is  a  very  bad  habit  for  anybody,"  answered  Rose,  stoutly. 

"  Well,  I  submit ;  but  you  know,  I  must  tell  the  truth ;  and 
I  have  not  yet  left  it  off,  whatever  I  may  do  some  day." 

"  But  what  comes  after  the  cigar  ?  " 

"  Well,  there  is  a  little  variety.  Sometimes  I  stroll  to  the 
billiard-room." 

"  Oh !  "  exclaimed  Rose,  clasping  her  hands,  and  with  a  tone 
of  genuine  horror,  "  I  hope  you  don't  play  billiards  ?  " 

Her  vehemence  quite  startled  him,  and  he  came  down  from 
his  perch  with  a  troubled  look,  drew  a  chair  beside  her,  and 
said,  pleadingly,  "  Have  you  really  learnt  to  think  it  such  a 
crime  to  knock  a  ball  about  ?  Why  should  it  be  worse  than  a 
game  of  chess  ?  " 

"  Chess  is  quite  innocent,"  answered  she,  dogmatically,  "  but 
billiards! — is  it  not  the  same  thing  as  gambling?  Does  it 
not  go  with  all  sorts  of  things  that  are  bad  ?  " 

"  Why,  you  may  make  it  so,  of  course,"  he  replied,  "  but 
there  is  no  inherent  reason  why  it  should  not  be  a  mere  exer- 
cise of  skill.  I'm  sure  I  don't  waste  more  than  half-a-crown  a- 
day  upon  it.  Now,  don't  telL  me  that  half-a-crown  is  a  good 
day's  pay  for  a  poor  family.  I  am  ready  to  plead  guilty.  I 
know  how  much  better  you  are  than  I  am ;  but  I  am  leading 
quite  an  idle  life  here,  you  know,  and  I  can't  very  well  help  it, 
I  would  much  rather  be  reading  German  and  Italian  with  Mrs. 
Forester  and — you.  It  is  not  as  if  I  were  at  home — I  am  out 
for  a  holiday." 

"  And  when  you  are  at  home,"  added  Rose,  distrustfully, 
"  are  you  so  very  much  better  ?  " 

"Ah!"  he  said,  "I  have  never  told  you  about  my  home. 
In  a  year  I  hope  to  settle  there.  It  is  such  a  pretty  place, 
among  the  Cumberland  lakes.  It  is  only  a  cottage,  but  I  mean 
to  build.  The  grounds  are  large,  there  are  several  fields  com* 
manding  lovely  views,  and  there  is  the  prettiest  little  wood 
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you.  can  fancy,  fine  frees,  and  a  ^smooth  green  glade;  running 
through  it= — a  perfect  natural-avenue.  -  There  Is  a  trout  stream, 
too-;  it  comes  down  the  hill-side,  and  forms  a  miniature  water- 
fall in  the  wood,  and  then  runs  through  the  garden  only  a  few 
hundred  yards  from  the  house,1  as  cleatf  as  crystal.  I  am  going 
to  make  walks  and  rustic  seats  everywhere." 
-  "It  must  be  perfectly  charming!"  said  Rose,  with  all  her 
soul.  Ohj  how  I  should  like  to  see  it ! " 
•  I  am  trying  to  devise  planet.  - 1  wish  I  could  persuade  your 
father  to  bring  yoil  and  Mrs.  Forester  ;to  spend  a  few1  weeks  with 
me.  I  am  sure  the  changetof  scene  would  be  so  good  for  her. 
And  then  I  should  have  the'  advantage  of -your  taste  and  hers 
before  I  begin-my  improvements.  I  am  terribly  afraid  of  making 
a  mess ! " 

:  ";It  must  fee  so  lovely  in  itself' that  it  would  fee  hardly  possible 
to  make  a  mistake  about  ;if."  .  [  . 

And  then,"  he  continued^ "  I  want  si)  much  help  about  the 
Ullage. ■  I  am  gding  to  rebuild  the  school-house.  There  have 
been difficulties  aboXit 'lily  property  ;  you  know,  I  told  you  once, 
under  ^wbat  a  strange  wilh I  .inherited;  It  is  only  just  now  that 
I  have  come  into  full  possession,  and  the  place  has  been  sadly 
ne£lecte,cf;  The  house  has  been  uninhabited  for  years.  Don't 
jfou  think  there  must  be  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  going  down 
like  a  good  genius  among  a  set  of  poor  people  who  have  never 
bad  anybody  to  look  after  them,  and  redressing  all  the  grievances, 
and' setting  all  sorts  of  improvements  on  foot?" 

''Nothing  on  the  face  of  the  earth  could  be  half  so  delightful ! " 
she  answered.  "Ihope  there  are  some  pretty  little  children  in 
flie  village."  <; 

'?  Oh  t  'there  mufet  be'!  I  believe  the  Guide-book  says  that 
district  is- famous  for  the  beauty  of  the  peasantry.  You  would 
be^  quite  in  your  element  in  such  occupations"  (edging  his 
bhair  a  little  closer  to  her,  and  laying  his  arm  along  the  back  of 
hers) ;  "  I  don't  think  I  can  do  without  you.  Should  you  really 
like  to  come  ?  " 

"  Yes,  indeed  I  should  ! "  said  Rose,  blushing  a  little  under 
the  very  close  look  which  he  had  fixed  upon -her  face  as  he 
stooped  for vyards  to  command  a  better  view  of  it. 

-  Will  you  try  to  persuade  Mr.  Forester,  then?  Will  you 
second  me  very  earnestly  when  I  make  my  petition  ?-— will  you  ? 
I  am  sure  if  you  do,  we  must  succeed.  Pray  say  that  you  will." 
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The  sudden  opening  of  the  door  made  him  draw  back  a"  little, 
bat  not  before  Linnet  had  commanded  a  view  of  the  position 
quite  clear  enough  to  startle  her.  She  came  in  with  her  letter, 
and  with  a  brighter  face  than  she  had  lately  shown,  though  it 
bore  traces  of  tears.  "  I  have  very  good  news,"  said  she,  with 
an  attempt  to  smile.  "  They  are  quite  well,  and  have  gone  up 
the  country.  Charles  was  not  able  to  write  by  this  mail,  so  I 
think  we  ought  to  walk  over  to  the  Grange,  and  tell  Dr.  Selden." 

"  May  I  escort  you  ?  "  asked  Brandon,  who  had  risen  to  his 
feet,  and  was  turning  over  the  books.  "  We  have  not  quite 
wasted  our  time  during  your*  absence.  I  have  been  giving 
Miss  Forester  a  lesson  in  Italian  pronunciation.  I  am  so  glad 
you  have  such  good  news ! " 

Linnet  thought  the  speech-a  little  disjointed,  but  she  accepted 
his  offer  to  walk  with  them,  and  withdrew  with  Rose  to  get 
ready. 

"  I  did  not  know  that  Mr.  Brandon  was  an  Italian  scholar," 
observed  Linnet,  as  she  shawled  herself. 

u  Oh,  yes !  he  lived  in  Italy  at  one  time." 

"  That  accounts  for  it.  I  should  hardly  think  him  the  sort  of 
person  to  study  without  some  great  facilities  of  particular  reasons 
for  it." 

Hose  was  silent  and  crimson  for  a  little  while,  and  then  said, 
with  her  peculiar  upward  movement  of  the  chin,  which  implied 
such  unspeakable  defiance, "  If  you  mean  that  you  think  him  an 
idle  sort  of  person,  you  are  quite  mistaken." 

"  Am  I  ?"  inquired  Linnet,  surprised. 

"  Yes,  quite !  He  is  very  fond  of  reading,  and  of  all  sorts  of 
superior  employments.  But  the  principal  thing  about  him  is 
that  he  is  such  a  good  man.  He  thinks  about  doing  good  more 
than  anything.  He  is  going  to  build  a  school  on  his  estate,  and 
he  is  so  anxious  about  the  poor  people.    So  very  anxious !" 

"  You  are  a  warm  advocate,  Rose  darling ! "  said  Linnet, 
with  her  hand  on  Rose's  shoulder* 

"  An  advocate !  No,  indeed,  I  don't  mean  to  be  anybody's 
advocate !  But  I  should  be  very  sorry  not  to  defend  people 
behind  their  backs — especially  when  they  are  my  own  brother's 
friends,  which  of  course  gives  me  an  interest  in  them."  Rose 
spoke  very  fast,  and  did  not  appear  to  remember  that  Linnet's 
interest  in  Vere's  friends  was  likely  to  be  at  least  as  lively' as 
her  own. 
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They  went  down-stairs — Rose  to  the  school-room  to  announce 
their  plans  for  the  morning ;  Leonora  to  Mr.  Forester's  study,  to 
tell  him  about  her  Indian  letter.  When  this  had  been  duly 
discussed,  Mr.  Forester  said  to  her,  with  a  good  deal  of  preli- 
minary hesitation,  "  Linnet,  my  dear,  stay  a  moment.  I  have 
been  wishing  to  speak  to  you  alone  for  some  little  time  past.  I 
do  not  in  general  like  to  speak  of  these  things  while  they  are 
still  doubtful ;  in  fact,  I  consider  it  bad  taste,  and  it  lays  you 
open  to  a  good  deal  of  criticism,  perhaps  I  may  say  of  just 
criticism.  But  I  look  upon  you  jquite  as*  a  daughter,  and  I  think 
it  desirable  for  many  reasons  that  there  should  be  a  perfect 
understanding  between  us  just  now.  In  short,  of  course,  this  is 
strictly  confidential — in  short,  I  suppose  you  can  hardly  fail  to 
have  observed  Mr.  Brandon's  attentions  to  Rose?" 

"  It  is  coming  upon  me  from  all  quarters.  How  blind  I  have 
been ! "  thought  Linnet.  "  I  have  only  just  begun  to  notice 
them,"  she  said ;  "  I  am  afraid  I  have  been  sadly  short-sighted." 

"  Sadly  short-sighted ! "  exclaimed  he,  catching  at  the  word. 
"  Then  you  think — do  you  think  there  is  any  sufficient  reason 
for  considering  it  desirable  that  these  attentions  should  be 
discouraged?" 

Leonora's  heart  was  very  full  as  she  answered, "  I  like  all  that 
I  have  seen  of  him,  and  I  believe  Vere  thinks  highly  of  him. 
But  I  do  not  feel  that  I  know  him  quite  intimately  enough  to 
pronounce  an  opinion.  It  is  such  a  great  matter.  If  he  and 
dear  Rose  are  really  beginning  to  love  each  other,  and  if  he  is 
worthy  of  her,  I  should  be  miserable  at  the  idea  of  any  obstacle. 
Yet,  I  should  be  afraid  to  help  it  forward.  I  don'4;  know  him 
well  enough  to  feel  sure." 

"  Very  natural,  my  love,  very  proper.  You  express  yourself 
very  properly.  No  one  can  suppose  that  so  young  a  woman  as 
you  are,  and  possessing  so  little  knowledge  of  the  world — which 
I  assure  you  I  say  rather  as  a  compliment  than  as  implying  any 
reflection  upon  you — could  be  competent  to  form  an  opinion, 
that  is  to  say,  an  opinion  which  might  be  relied  upon,  about  the 
character  and  conduct  of  a  young  man.  /"  (there  was  great 
breadth  in  the  utterance  of  the  pronoun) — "I  think  well  of 
Mr.  Brandon.  But  as  every  one  is  liable  to  mistake,  I  wished  to 
ascertain  what  your  impressions  about  him,  derived  from  Vere, 
were.  I  think  I  may  conclude  that  my  son  would  hardly  have 
introduced  him  into  the  family  circle,  at  such  an  interesting  time 
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too "  (this  was  aaid  with  a  smile),  "  if  he  had  not  felt  perfect 
confidence  in  him." 

Poor  Leonora  looked  down  doubtfully.  She  did  not  quite 
relish  this  preparation  for  throwing  responsibility  on  Vere's 
shoulders,  and  she  would  have  deprecated  it,  if  the  allusion  im 
the  occasion  of  Brandon's  introduction  had  not  called  up  an 
image  which  made  articulation  difficult  Mr.  Forester  went  on, 
"  But  what  I  wanted  to  ask  of  you,  my  dear,  if  you  are  able  to 
give  it,  is — I  hardly  know  how  to  express  it — but,  in  short,  can 
you  form  any  guess  at  dear  Rose's  feelings?  That  so  very 
attractive  a  girl  as  my  Rose  is,  in  all  respects,  should  excite 
admiration,  can  surprise  nobody." 

"  No,  indeed,"  answered  Linnet,  cordially. 

"  I  suppose,"  added  Mr.  Forester,  rather  bashfully,  "  this  is 
only  the  beginning  of  a  series.  I  must  expect  this  sort  of  thing 
to  be  constantly  happening.  But  I  am  anxious  about  my  Rose. 
I  would  rather  not  see  her  touched  till  I  am  sure  of  the  issue. 
You  have  many  more  opportunities  of  judging  than  I.  Do  you 
think  she  is  at  all  touched?"  •  •>  „  j 

"  I  never  suspected  it  till  this  morning,"  replied  Linnet, 
heartily  sympathising  with  the  fatherly  anxiety  which  showed 
itself  through  his  pompous  manner. 

"  Oh  ! "  said  Mr.  Forester,  with  rather  a  blank  look.  "  This 
morning !    Has  anything  happened  then  ?" 

Leonora  excessively  disliked  this  mode  of  operation.  There 
was  something  distasteful  to  her  feelings,  to  the  girlish  delicacy 
and  sensitiveness  which  in  her  were  as  yet  unblunted,  in  this 
discussion  of  possible  contingencies  which  had  not  occurred. 
However,  there  was  no  help  for  it,  so  she  merely  answered  that 
something  in  Rose's  manner  had  caused  her  to  suspect  that  she 
was  not  quite  heart-whole,  and  promising  to  watch  her  closely, 
she  cut  the  interview  as  short  as  she  could,  and  hurried  down- 
stairs to  join  her  walking  companions. 

Both  the  ladies  felt  a  little  awkward,  but  Brandon  talked  gaily 
and  freely.  Leonora  detected  him  several  times  furtively  watching 
Rose  with  an  expression  which  she  thought  she  could  not  mis- 
take. However,  he  addressed  himself  chiefly  to  her,  and  in  a 
tone  of  badinage  common  to  him,  but  which  was  so  genuinely 
playful  and  good-humoured,  that,  unlike  badinage  in  general,  it 
never  wounded  the  tenderest  self-love,  nor  irritated  the  sickliest 
temper.    He  began  to  tell  her  how  very  much  afraid  of  hex 
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had  been  before  he  knew  her,  and  what  an  agreeable  surprise 
she  had  given  him. 

"  Isn't  it  strange,"  asked  he,  confidentially,  "  how  false  im- 
pressions arise  ?  I  assure  you  I  thought  you  were  a  strong- 
winded  woman,  bent  on  the  regeneration  of  society." 

Leonora  started  at  the  phrase.  The  postscript  to  that  very 
letter  of  Vere's,  which  she  had  in  her  pocket  at  the  moment, 
consisted  of  these  words,  "  How  does  your  work  get  on  ?  Don't 
forget  my  cautions !  Labour  away  at  whatever  comes  before 
you,  but  beware  of  regenerating  society." 

"I  am  certainly  not  a  strong-minded  woman,"  said  she ;  "  I 
wish  I  were.  But  why  is  there  always  that  sneer  at  any  attempt 
to  get  rid  of  evil  on  a  large  scale  ?  I  never  quite  understand  it. 
It  sometimes  seems  to  me  that  the  people  who  don't  work  make 
themselves  comfortable  only  by  laughing  at  the  foibles  of  the 
people » who  do." 

"  Very  likely,"  replied  Brandon ;  "  and  that  hits  me  hard. 
But  you  see  it  will  come  into  one's  head,  unluckily,  that  the 
women  who  go  about  declaiming  against  the  wrongs  of  their 
sex  and  the  crimes  of  the  world  in  general,  are  not  doing  half  so 
much  work  as  those  who  are  trying  to  get  rid  of  the  small  special 
crime  or  wrong  which  has  been  set  before  their  own  feet." 

"  But  the  small  special  wrong  is  so  often  only  a  branch  of  the 
large  one,"  said  Leonora. 

"  If  you  pull  every  leaf  off  the  tree,  it  dies  as  surely  as  if  you 
uprooted  it,"  he  answered;  "  and  you  neither  sprain  your  shoulder 
nor  soil  your  fingers ! " 

Here  Rose  spoke  up.  "  Oh ! "  she  cried,  "  if  we  could  only 
all  agree  together  against — " 

"  Ah,  now  don't !  "  interrupted  Brandon.  "  It  is  such  an 
uncomfortable  beginning !  It  makes  me  feel  so  much  for  the 
poor  thing  or  person  who  is  to  come  after  '  against.1  Couldn't 
you  agree  for  something  ?  " 

"  Well,"  said  Leonora,  "  it's  all  very  well  to  laugh  about  it,  and 
I  dare  say  we  lose  our  tempers  and  make  all  sorts  of  blunders ; 
but  just  take  the  instance  of  a  place  like  this,  injured  and  kept 
down  and  crushed  as  it  is  by  the  petty  tyranny  of  one  unprin- 
cipled family.  They  have  money  and  power,  and  they  stand 
in  the  way  of  every  attempt  that  is  made  to  do  any  sort  of  good 
to  the  poor.  Is  it  possible  to  help  wishing  that  they  could  be 
changed  ?  " 
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"  Oh !  you  may  wish  as  much  as  you  like !  "  replied  Brandon. 
"  And  I  don't  in  the  least  object  to  your  having  a  little  stand-up 
fight  with  Sir  Joseph  when  I  am  by ;  and  I  am  heartily  glad 
you  beat  them  about  the  Martins." 

"  Yes,  that  was  a  good  thing ! "  exclaimed  Rose. 

"  Only,"  he  added,  turning  quickly  upon  her,  "  I  would  far 
rather  see  you  engaged  in  comforting  Mrs.  Martin  than  in 
bearding  Lady  De  Bragge.  Both  must  be  done ;  I'm  quite 
ready  to  admit  that ;  but  the  comforting  is  much  nicer  work 
than  the  bearding." 

"  Granted,"  said  Leonora.  "  We  are  quite  willing ;  but  then, 
would  you  do  the  bearding  for  us  ?" 

"  Oh  no,  excuse  me  ;  that's  quite  out  of  my  line !  " 

"  There  it  is  ! "  she  cried ;  "  that's  always  the  way.  We 
unlucky  women  are  driven  into  doing  the  men's  work  because 
the  men  won't  do  it.  We  should  be  quite  content  to  spend  all 
our  energies  in  nursing  the  wounded  if  you  would  fight  the 
battles." 

"  Hush ! "  he  whispered,  "  here  comes  her  ladyship  as  large 
as  life,  just  in  time  to  save  me  from  owning  myself  in  a  scrape. 
Now  what  do  you  want  me  to  do  ?  Shall  I  go  forward  and 
defy  her  ?  Really  I'm  in  earnest !  Shall  I  go  straight  up  to 
her,  and  ask  her  point  blank  why  she  behaved  in  that  way  about 
the  Martins  ?    I  will,  if  you  like,  in  a  minute  ! " 

"  No,  no,  no !  "  cried  they  both  in  a  breath ;  and  Rose  added, 
"  Please  take  care ;  she  may  hear  you." 

"  Very  well ;  I  submit.  But  I'll  have  my  triumph  by-and-by 
about  your  readiness  for  the  battle.  Who  on  earth  has  Lady  De 
Bragge  got  with  her  ?  " 

"  It  is  a  stranger,"  said  Rose  ;  "  a  lady  I  never  saw  before." 

"A  stranger!  So  it  is.  I  wonder  who — why,  I  thought 
the  whole  family  was  away." 

"  They  are  only  just  come  home." 

By  this  time  they  had  met  the  other  party — Lady  De  Bragge, 
her  son,  and  the  unknown  lady,  who  was  introduced  as  Mrs. 
Darner.  She  was  a  very  little  woman,  about  five  or  six  and 
twenty,  but  so  small  and  delicate  in  form,  that  she  looked  like  a 
child  by  her  stately  companion.  She  was  muffled  up  in  a  large 
mantle  composed  of  some  soft,  Eastern -looking  fur,  which  covered 
her  from  head  to  foot.  From  the  top  of  this  singular  envelope 
peeped  out  a  tiny  pale  face  which  seemed  all  eyes,  ^wOcl 
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they  were ! — perfect  hazel,  with  long  sweeping  black  lashes,  and 
eyebrows  to  match.  The  orbs  themselves  had  that  peculiar 
purity  of  tint  which  you  seldom  meet  with  except  in  infancy. 
They  were  full  of  fire  and  softness,  and  had  a  habitual  expression 
of  alight  reproach  or  appeal,  as  if  they  were  for  ever  saying, 
u  Ah !  why  don't  you  make  life  pleasant  to  me  ?  " 

Brandon  came  forward  to  pay  his  compliments  as  the  ladies 
concluded  theirs:  Lady  De  Bragge  hesitated  a  moment,  as  if 
uncertain  whether  she  quite  recognised  him.  "  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  you  at  Mr.  Forester's  three  months  ago," 
said  he. 

"Oh!  very  true.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  remember  now. 
Mr.  " 

"  Burton,"  said  he,  quickly,  supplying  the  name  to  the  no 
email  astonishment  of  his  companions. 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Burton.  You  have  lived  a  great  deal  in  Italy,  I 
think.  You  should  talk  to  Mrs.  Darner  about  Italy.  Sybil, 
dear,  Mr.  Burton." 

Sybil  Darner  turned  those  wonderful  eyes  Upon  him.  He 
changed  colour.    "  You  come  from  Italy  ?  "  stammered  he. 

"  From  Italy  now ;  last  year  from  India,"  she  answered  with 
a  slight  shiver.    "  Are  you  not  sorry  for  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  he  replied  with  animation,  "  but  not  for  your 
friends." 

She  vouchsafed  a  smile.  "  Oh ! "  she  said,  "  I  hope  I  shall 
manage  to  live  through  the  winter.  But  it  is  so  cold  and  so 
dark ;  it  makes  one  what  you  call '  low-spirited.'  If  it  were  not 
for  my  little  boy  I  think  I  should  die !  " 

"  Your  little  boy?" 

"  Yes,  I  have  one  son.  He  is  just  four  years  old,  and  so 
handsome.  You  must  come  and  see  him ;  he  will  be  so  charmed 
to  speak  Italian  to  you." 

"  I  shall  certainly  take  advantage  of  the  permission.  You 
are  staying  at  the  Hall  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  we  came  yesterday,  and  I  am  going  to  stay  there  for 
months." 

Leonora  and  Rose  were  so  decidedly  waiting  for  Brandon  by 
this  time,  that  he  had  no  choice  but  to  take  his  leave  and  move 
on.  As  he  shook  hands  with  Lady  De  Bragge,  Mrs.  Darner 
said,  "  Mr.  Burton  is  coming  to  see  my  little  boy  and  to  speak 
Italian  with  him.    You'll  like  that,  won't  you,  dear  ?  "^  ,  j 
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There  was  something  so  absolutely  incongruous  in  this  coaxing 
manner  to  the  great  lady,  that  Linnet  and  Rose  could  hardly 
keep  their  countenances.  It  seemed,  however,  to  be  quite  suc- 
cessful. "  We  shall  be  very  happy  to  see  Mr.  Burton,"  was  the 
gracious  response  which  it  elicited.  "  We  lunch  at  two.  Perhaps 
you  will  join  us  then  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  that  will  do  very  nicely.  And  then  I  shan't  be 
tired ;  and  when  I  want  to  lie  down,  Mr.  Burton  can  go  away, 
can't  you  ?  "  turning  to  him  with  a  radiant  smile. 

"  Thank  you,"  he  replied,  "  I  will  certainly  come  to-morrow ; 
and  when  you  are  tired  of  me,  you  can  turn  me  out  of  the  house." 

"Ah,  yes,"  she  replied,  in  a  tone  of  languid  complacency, 
u  that's  exactly  what  I  like." 

Brandon  rejoined  his  ladies  with  considerable  appearance  of 
embarrassment.  "  There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  making  ac- 
quaintance with  that  lady,  I  think,"  said  he,  in  a  somewhat 
satirical  tone,  though  his  manner  to  the  lady  in  question  had 
certainly  implied  the  utmost  admiration.  "  But  what  a  lovely 
face  she  has,  and  how  well  she  knows  it !  " 

Leonora  was  silent;  but  Rose  said  very  quietly,  "  Mr.  Brandon, 
of  course  we  cannot  call  you  by  a  wrong  name,  so  what  do  you 
mean  to  do  ?  " 

"  It  is  only  a  joke,"  he  answered,  "just  for  a  little  while. 
Won't  you  help  me?  I  have  a  particular  reason  for  not  wanting 
to  be  known.  The  fact  is,  I  knew  a  good  deal  about  that  lady 
formerly,  and  I  want  most  particularly  to  make  her  acquaintance 
now  without  her  knowing  who  I  am.  Only  for  a  few  days. 
Do  you  understand  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  understand  quite.  But  I  am  sure  papa  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it." 

"  Why  should  he  ?  I  shall  set  it  all  right  before  he  sees  her." 

"  When  shall  you  set  it  all  right  ?  "  asked  Hose,  after  a  pause. 

"  To-morrow,  when  I  lunch  at  the  Hall." 

Hose  looked  much  relieved,  and  there  the  matter  dropped. 
She  did  not  afterwards  speak  of  it  to  Leonora ;  and  Leonora, 
though  she  felt  how  natural  it  would  have  been  under  other  cir- 
cumstances for  them  to  discuss  so  odd  an  occurrence  together, 
did  not  like  to  begin  the  subject. 
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CHAPTER  II.  ! 

BRANDON  IS  NOT  QUITE  SO  GOOD. 

Rose  worked  hard  at  her  various  employments  all  the  next 
morning,  and  betrayed  no  symptom  of  restlessness  or  discom- 
posure, though  they  were  without  their  daily  visitor.  :  The 
weather  was  lovely,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  two  girls  started 
for  a  walk,  of  at  least  five  miles,  to  the  show-place  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood— a  small  bay  flanked  by  fine  bluff  headlands,  and 
scattered  with  picturesque  rocks.  A  little  brook,  whose. sinuous 
course  was  marked  by  a  double  fringe  of  trees,  leafless-  now,  yet 
pleasant  to  the  eye  with  their  tints  of  misty  .lilac  and.  warm 
brown,  clove  its  passage  through  the  cliffs  aind  debouched  upon 
the  tawny  sand.  A  few  scattered  fishing-huts  were  built  along 
its  banks;  they  could  scarcely  be  digmfied  with  1  the  name  of  a 
village.  The  inhabitants,  however,  lived  in  k  degfeeiof  physical 
comfort  unattainable  by  the  townspeople  oft/Maybcffpugh  and  its 
vicinity;  they  had  fresh  air  and  free  space, .  fcheir/ fishing.  Mas 
profitable  though  laborious,  and  they  had  two  supplementary 
trades — collecting,  for  manure,  the  seaweed  with'  which  the 
coast  abounded,  and  digging  up,  for.' garden  use,;  a  fkie 3 shell- 
gravel  which  lined  several  coves  immediately:  adjoining  Havfc- 
thorn  Goombe.  It  was.  their  . Boast  that  no  I  manor  woman 
from  Hawthorn  Coombe  had>  ever  been-  an  inmate!  oi  the,  poorr 
house.  Their  independence  made:  them  peculiarly  objectionable 
to  Sir  Joseph  De  Bragge,  who  had  a  standing  r  feud  with  thenk 
touching  the  shell-gravel.1  He  claimed  an  j  exclusive  r%ht  to 
all  the  reservoirs  in  which  this  valuable  commodity)  waa  found, 
except  one ;  the  Hawthoiifi  Goombe  men  laughed  at  himV  and 
fetched  it  wherever  (they  liked;  arid  as  no  .  proofs  against/  them 
could  be  detected  in '.fihel  contraband  article'  itself,  .it  becaime  a 
main  obj ect  of  j  h is  and  L ady  Philippa's  life  i  to  catch;  a  Hawthorn 
Coombe  man  flagrante  \deUctb^  • »  ; '  .  ;  -  ;  ?  •:• . .  I  ' 
Linnet  and  Rose  called  J  for  Dri.  ISelden  as  they  passed  the 
Grange  ;  he  often  accompanied  them  in<  their  rambles  now>  and 
Linnet  had  peculiar  pleasure  in.  the  kind  >  of  affection  which  Was 
growing  up  between  him  and  herself.  She  knew  that  Vere 
was  the  link  between  them-.  This  morning  they  found  Dr. 
Selden  in  colloquy  with  their  protegie,  Esther  Martin,  who 
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stood  with  downcast  eyes,  twisting  the  corners  of  her  apron,  like 
a  woman  in  trouble. 

"  I  am  trying  to  persuade  this  good  woman  not  to  be  in  the 
least  anxious  about  her  son,"  said  he,  looking  up  as  they  ap- 
proached.   "  Do  you  think  I  shall  succeed  ?  " 

"  What  is  it,  Esther  ?  "  asked  Linnet.  "  I  did  not  know  there 
was  any  reason  for  anxiety." 

"  Why,  ma'am,  it's  about  him  that's  here,  and  him  that's 
there,"  answered  Esther,  with  a  half-laugh  at  herself ;  "  and  I 
don't  know  which  is  the  worst  of  'em." 

Linnet  waited  for  an  explanation,  which  soon  came.  1 

Esther's  eldest  son,  "him  that's  there,"  was  a  soldier  in  Vere's 
regiment.  She  had  a  letter  from  him  by  the  mail  just  come  in ; 
he  was  wounded,  though  but  slightly,  in  a  skirmish  with  some 
of  the  wild  hill-country  men,  and  the  mother's  heart  was  heavy 
about  him.  "Him  that's  here,"  was  Linnet's  own  protege, 
whom  she  iiad  rescued  from  Sir  Joseph.  He  had  "got  in 
with  the  Hawthorn  Ooombe  men — he  was  out  o'  nights  fishing 
— and  Esther  was  feared  about  him.  If  Sir  Joseph  could  lay  a 
hand  on  him  anywhere  or  anyhow,  she  knowed  he  would.  An' 
he  was  quite  hard  agin  Sir  Joseph,  an'  seemed  to  hold  him  quite 
cheap." 

No  wonder,  thought  Linnet.  Dr.  Selden  was  inclined  to  cut 
the  matter  rather  short,  by  saying  that  if  the  boy  did  right 
nobody  could  harm  him,  and  if  he  did  wrong  he  must  take  the 
consequences.  This  doctrine  was  more  comfortable  in  theory 
than  in  practice,  and  Linnet,  who  had  a  special  horror  of  great 
punishments  for  small  wrongs,  tried  to  find  a  little  warmer  con- 
eolation  for  the  mother.  Before  she  proceeded  on  her  walk  she 
was  indulged  with  a  sight  of  the  soldier's  letter,  which  was  as 
follows : — 

"  Camp  at  . 

"Dear  Mother  — 

"  I  take  up  my  pen  to  hope  you  are  as  well  as  this  leaves 
me,  thanks  be  to  God,  though  I  was  hit  by  a  mountain  marks- 
man in  the  cool  of  the  evening  last  week,  but  had  no  fever,  and 
hope  to  be  about  again  in  a  few  days.  We  are  still  here,  qnd 
many  wonder  why  the  Captain — Major  he  is  now,  from  the 
deaths  above  him— does  not  advance ;  but  suppose  he  knows 
best.    These  fellows  are  very  troublesome,  and  \i  ^  wo\&. 
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what  we  liked,  we  would  like  to  teach  them  a  few  lessons  about 
British  soldiers.  They  are  as  ugly  as  Satan,  if  you  do  not  mind 
my  saying  so,  and  much  the  same  in  character  by  all  I  can  hear. 
But  what  less  can  you  expect  from  poor  ignorant  heathens,  who 
do  not  know  a  word  of  English  ?  They  say  this  country  is  very 
fine,  aitfl  perhaps  it  is  if  we  could  see  it ;  but  the  snow  hides  all. 
When  the  camp-kettle  is  simmering  at  night,  I  often  think  of 
the  fireside  at  home.  Dear  mother,  I  can  tell  you  it  is  thinking 
of  you  which  makes  me  remember  to  say  my  prayers ;  and  if 
God  spares  me  to  come  back  to  you,  I  hope  I  shall  tell  you  so- 
myself.  Give  my  love  to  father  and  to  all,  and  be  sure  you 
think  of  me  when  you  eat  your  Christmas  dinner. 

"  Your  affectionate  son, 

"Francis  Martin. 

"P.S* — Most  days  there  is  a  little  murmuring  about  the 
Major." 

The  kind  of  conversation  which  this  letter  would  be  likely  to 
suggest  can  easily  be  imagined.  After  the  writer  had  been  duly 
praised  for  his  brave  spirit  and  his  warm  heart,  and  after  Linnet 
had  assured  Esther  that  it  was  very  lucky  for  the  detachment 
that  they  had  so  prudent  a  commander  as  Vere,  the  party  went 
on  to  Hawthorn  Coombe.  As  they  came  down  upon  the  sands 
they  noticed  a  boat  riding  in  the  surf ;  a  bright,  eager-faced 
boy,  who  sat  in  the  bows,  touched  his  cap  to  them. 

"  There's  the  young  scamp  himself,"  cried  Dr.  Selden.. 
"  Hark  you,  Billy  Martin,  what  business  have  you  here  ?  Why 
are  you  not  at  the  Grange  ?  " 

The  lad  stood  up  to  answer.  "  Please,  sir,  I  came  to  fetch 
gravel  for  father." 

"  Humph  !    To  fetch  gravel.    Are  you  fishing  for  it,  eh  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  Billy  Martin,  with  a  grin  ;  "  we're  going 
round  the  point  yonder  to  get  a  boat -load." 

"  Well,  take  care  you  don't  trespass,  that's  all,  and  get  home 
as  fast  as  you  can.  I  am  not  quite  satisfied  with  what  I  hear  of 
you.  You  are  too  much  at  Hawthorn  Coombe,  and  too  little  at 
your  work." 

As  he  spoke,  a  tall,  powerful,  black-bearded  young  man,, 
picturesque  in  a  red  cap  and  blue  flannel  shirt,  came  striding 
acroBB  the  shore,  and  into  the  cold  fringe  of  waters.    He  gave 
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the  boat  such  a  heave  that  you  expected  to  hear  his  joints  crack, 
and  scrambled  in  as  it  moved  off. 

"A  pretty  pair!"  said  Dr.  Selden,  looking  after  them. 
"  There's  wild  blood  in  that  boy ;  he'll  never  settle." 

"  Don't  you  pity  him  ?  "  cried,  Linnet.  "  I  always  feel  such 
compassion  when  I  see  one  of  these  hardy,  daring,  high- 
spirited  faces,  and  think  that  the  creature  who  owns  it  is  doomed 
to  lead  a  quiet,  drudging  life — to  set  potatoes  instead  of  scouring 
the  hills.  You  may  laugh,  but  I  am  sure  it  is  a  real  grievance 
to  many ;  a  real  reason  why  they  go  wrong,  though  they  may 
not  know  it  themselves." 

"I  think  so  much  with  you,"  replied  Dr.  Selden,  "that  I 
believe  I  shall  advise  our  friend  Esther  to  send  that  boy  to  sea. 
But  if  you  wish  me  to  say  that  I  think  everybody  ought  to  lead 
the  life  he  likes  best,  I  must  demur." 

"  I  am  afraid  I  wish  it,"  said  she  laughing,  and  shaking  her 
head.    "  What  do  you  say,  Rose  ?  " 

Rose  started,  evidently  not  quite  understanding  the  purport 
of  the  question.  She  was  saved  from  the  awkwardness  of 
making  an  inappropriate*  answer  by  the  arrival  of  an  unexpected 
addition  to  their  party,  in  the  shape  of  Mrs.  Darner,  a  perfect 
mass  of  cloaks  and  furs,  mounted  upon  a  very  small  pony,  and 
squired  by  Brandon,  who  walked  beside  her. 

"  This  is  an  unexpected  pleasure,"  cried  she.  "  I  did  want 
so  very  much  to  see  you  two  again.  You  will  come  with  us, 
won't  you?  Mr.  Brandon  is  showing  me  the  way  to  the 
caves." 

While  Linnet  was  secretly  resenting  the  easy  intimacy  of  her 
tone,  and  answering  her  with  rather  more  distance  of  manner 
than  usual,  Rose  received  a  significant  smile  from  Brandon, 
which  seemed  to  say,  "  You  see  it  is  all  right.  She  knows  my 
real  name.  Why  did  you  mistrust  me  ?  "  Rose  felt  that  she 
had  wronged  him,  and  by  way  of  atonement,  entered  cordially 
into  the  plan  for  visiting  the  caves.  They  were  about  a  mile 
off — approachable  only  by  sea.  It  was  decided  that  there  was 
just  time  to  row  there  easily,  enjoy  the  view,  and  return  so  as 
to  walk  home  before  dusk.  Linnet  declined  going.  She  did 
not  choose  either  to  victimise  or  to  desert  Dr.  Selden,  and  she 
was  as  little  disposed  for  society  as  he  was.  She  resisted  all 
Brandon's  persuasions,  and  told  him  to  waste  no  time  upon  her, 
as  they  ought  to  expedite  their  excursion  as  much  as  ^es&fcta* 
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Hose  bad  committed  herself,  and  had  no  escape.  She  went 
with  an  expression  of  face  strangely  divided  between  desire  to 
enjoy  herself  and  doubt  of  the  perfect  propriety  of  what  she 
was  doing. 

There  never  was — we  have  said  it  before,  and  we  repeat  it — 
there  never  was  a  more  satisfactory  man  for  a  pleasure -party 
than  Brandon.  His  bright  temper  was  infectious ;  he  was, 
moreover,  so  quick,  so  observant,  so  energetic,  he  always  saw 
what  everybody  wanted  in  a  moment,  and  scarcely  ever  failed 
to  devise  some  means  for  supplying  it.  There  was  something  so 
genial  and  hearty  in  his  interest  in  your  comfort,  something  so 
encouraging  and  protective  in.  the  firm  grasp  of  his  hand,  if  it 
was  only  to  help  you  over  a  puddle,  something  so  reliable  in  his 
determination  that  you  should  not  be  frightened,  nor  chilled,  nor 
cramped,  nor  in  any  manner  gSnee  for  one  moment  of  time,  if  it 
could  possibly  be  prevented,  that  you  would  have  been  churlish 
indeed  if  you  had  refused  to  enjoy  yourself.  You  felt  that  you 
were  cared  for,  and  watched  over,  and  taken  charge  of.  It  was 
as  different  as  possible  from  the  more  ordinary  form  of  English 
gentleman's  politeness,  which  says,  "  When  you  are  in  danger 
I  will  die  for  you,  but  don't  expect  me  to  move  a  finger  in  your 
behalf  till  then." 

He  was  very  busy  now  settling  his  ladies  in  the  boaf,  and 
Linnet  was  amused  to  perceive  how  quietly  Mrs.  Damer  appro- 
priated him,  though  she  believed  she  could  detect  that  his  secret 
thoughts  were  with  Rose.  Still,  she  did  not  quite  relish  the 
air  of  gallantry  with  which  he  responded  to  the  former  lady's 
-demand  on  his  attention.  It  was  a  shade  too  empresse*.  Perhaps 
it  could  hardly  be  wondered  at,  for  as  Linnet  watched  her  little 
JBgure  subsiding  into  the  soft  heap  of  cloaks  prepared  for  it,  she 
thought  she  had  never  seen  grace  so  perfect  in  every  movement 
And  gesture ;  and  when  her  face  was  raised,  radiant  with  the 
frosty  air  which  had  yet  been  unable  to  stimulate  a  bloom  deeper 
than  the  most  delicate  rose-leaf  in  her  usually  pale  cheeks,  the 
beauty  sSemed  quite  as  remarkable  as  the  grace.  Her  manner, 
too,  had  that  sort  of  appeal  for  admiration  which  is  so  flattering 
to  the  vanity  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  It  had  a 
mixture  of  timidity  and  freedom.  It  seemed  to  say,  "  I  have 
always  pleased  till  now,  and  if  I  do  not  succeed  in  pleasing  you  I 
shall  be  in  despair,  for  you  are  better  worth  pleasing  than  any- 
body  I  ever  saw."    Linnet  could  not  conceal  from  herself  that 
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Hose's  rustic  shyness  seemed  awkwardness ;  that  her  manner,  so 
piquante  and  so  brusque,  grew  rough  and  repulsive  in  the  dan- 
gerous neighbourhood  of  this  fascinating  stranger.  Nor  was  it 
possible  to  deny,  though  the  admission  was  most  provoking,  that 
the  keen  wind  so  becoming  to  the  one  had  reddened  into  coarse- 
ness the  young  glowing  complexion  of  the  other.  Linnet  turned 
away  from  the  group,  feeling  quite  angry. 

They  rowed  along  under  the  cliffs,  keeping  as  close  to  the 
shore  as  possible,  that  they  might  command  a  good  view  of  its 
picturesque  features.  Eose  was  not  quite  easy  in  her  mind. 
She  did  not  like  "  this  new  woman,'*  as  she  mentally  called  her  ; 
and  she  fancied  that  in  Brandon'^  manner  to  herself,  though  he 
did  not  address  her  very  often,  there  was  a  tone  of  peculiar 
intimacy  which  she  was  not  sure  that  she  intended  to  authorise. 
He  ought,  she  said  to  herself,  to  feel  that  there  is  a  difference 
between  talking  to  me  here  with  a  stranger,  and  talking  to  me 
in  the  midst  of  my  own  family.  I  am  quite  sure  he  ought  to 
feel  it,  and  he  doesn't. 

"  Our  last  water-excursion  was  to  Fordham  Weir,"  said  the 
unconscious  Brandon  to  Rose,  with  a  smile. 

"  Our,  indeed ! "  thought  Rose.  "  As  if  he  wished  to  have  it 
supposed  that  he  and  I  went  about  boating  together  just  as  he 
liked."  "  Yon  mean  the  large  pic-nic  party,"  said  she,  with  an 
emphasis  which  he  did  not  in  the  least  understand. 

"  A  pic-nic !"  said  Mrs.  Darner.  "  You  have  a  summer  then 
in  this  country ;  and  one  may  sit  out  of  doors  sometimes." 

"  What  affectation !"  thought  Rose. 

Brandon  laughed.  "  You  wish  it  were  come,  do  you  not," 
said  he,  "  this  fabulous  summer  in  which  your  southern  soul  can 
hardly  believe  ?" 

"  No ;  I  think  not,"  she  replied,  lifting  up  her  head,  and  look- 
ing round  her.  "  This  is  very  beautiful.  I  cannot  fancy  those 
cold,  bright,  sharp  cliffs  softened  with  any  tint  or  atmosphere  of 
summer ;  I  should  not  like  to  see  them  with  any  other  back- 
ground than  those  wild  streaks  of  white  cloud  breaking  the  chill 
blue  sky,  and  blackening  as  they  near  the  horizon.  It  all  suits, 
it  is  all  beautiful  in  its  way,  only  I  am  not  fit  for  it,"  she  added, 
slightly  shivering. 

"  You  are  cold,  you  will  suffer  !"  said  he,  anxiously.  "  Shall 
we  turn  back?" 

"  No,  indeed,"  she  replied,  flashing  l;er  brilliant  smile  vv^cya. 
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him.  "  I  have  set  my  heart  upon  seeing  these  caves.  I  would 
not  turn  back  for  worlds." 

"  Mrs.  Darner  is  used  to  an  Indian  climate,  you  know,"  said 
Brandon,  in  a  half-apologetic  tone  to  Rose,  who  had  not  failed 
to  observe  that  he  had  taken  it  for  granted  that  she  would 
acquiesce  either  in  returning  or  proceeding  just  as  the  others 
might  decide.  "  It  is  a  great  change,  and  we  must  take  great 
care  of  her." 

"  I  should  like  to  be  taken  care  of  by  you,"  said  Mrs.  Darner, 
pleasantly,  to  Rose  ;  "  you  look  so  trustworthy." 

Rose  very  probably  did  look  trustworthy — it  was  her  character 
— but  there  can  be  no  doubt  tjjat  she  looked  sulky,  too.  How- 
ever, the  winning  lady  went  on — 

"  You  look  as  if  you  were  used  to  take  care  of  people.  I 
dare  say  you  have  some  nice  little  brothers  and  sisters  at 
home." 

"  Yes,  indeed  I  have,"  answered  Rose,  firmly,  yet  not  quite 
sure  that  Mrs.  Darner  had  any  right  to  allude  to  her  brothers 
and  sisters. 

"Ah !  I  thought  so.  I  hope  you  will  let  my  child  come  and 
see  them.  He  has  no  companions,  -poor  little  fellow.  And  I 
am  so  anxious  about  him." 

"  Is  he  delicate  ?"  asked  Rose,  beginning  to  be  interested. 

"  Oh,  no,  thank  Heaven !  he  is  as  hardy  as  a  little  oak.  But 
I  have  lived  so  much  abroad,  and  I  have  been  afraid  to  let  him 
associate  much  with  foreign  children.  It  will  be  so  good  for 
him  to  have  some  dear  little  English  friends  well  and  religiously 
brought  up.    That  is  what  I  covet  for  him." 

Here  was  a  sentiment  after  Rose's  own  heart.  As  she 
believed  Kirkham  to  be  better  principled  than  any  other  home 
in  England,  she  believed  England  to  be  better  principled  than 
any  other  country  in  the  world.  And  these  two  faiths  of  hers 
were  perfectly  unconditional  and  unquestioning,  harassed  by  no 
shadow  of  a  doubt.  Indeed,  it  was  hardly  conceivable  that  any 
amount  of  investigation  should  produce  a  doubt  or  a  question. 
Her  system  of  investigating  was  simple,  practical,  and  complete  ; 
wherever  she  saw  a  difference  she  set  it  down  as  an  inferiority. 
She  was  a  good,  happy  child,  and  might  have  made  far  worse 
mistakes  in  her  faith  than  this.  The  string  of  her  tongue  was 
loosed  now,  and  in  five  minutes  more  she  was  telling  Mrs. 
Darner,  with  the  utmost  eagerness,  what  a  very  pretty  little 
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girl  Laura  was,  what  a  peculiar  expression  there  was  iu  her 
lovely  blue  eyes,  what  an  enchanting  smile  she  had,  and  how. 
sweet  it  was  to  hear  her  lisp.  Laura  was  very  clever,  too  ;  she 
had  learnt  a  hymn  before  she  was  three  years  old  ;  and  she  was 
so  very  affectionate,  she  did  not  mind  how  much,  you  kissed 
her  (Rose  was  in  the  habit  of  trying  her  endurance  in  this 
respect  not  a  little),  and  the  first  word  she  had  ever  said  plainly 
was  "  Ozie,"  which  of  course  meant  Rose.  Mrs.  Darner  listened 
and  sympathised,  with  an  occasional  amused  glance  at  Brandon, 
who  did  not  once  interrupt  the  dialogue ;  and  when  she  had 
completed  her  conquest,  she  reposed  upon  it  and  took  no 
further  trouble. 

"  Mr.  Brandon,  I  am  curious/*  said  she,  after  a  pause,  during 
which  she  had  watched  him  closely  as  he  bent  to  his  oar.  "  Is 
your  cousin  at  all  like  you  ?" 

"  Like  me  ?"  with  a  slight  increase  of  colour.  €t  One  never 
knows  one's  own  face.  Well,  I  believe  he  has  been  reckoned  so." 

"  But  is  he  the  same  sort  of  person  ?" 

"  You  must  tell  me  first  what  sort  of  person  you  consider  me." 
She  looked  down  and  played  with  her  fur  cuffs,  then  looked 
up  laughing. 

"  Such  a  question  to  ask  me !  Suppose  I  were  really  to  tell 
you  ?" 

"  I  wish  you  wpuld,  for  really  I  should  like  to  know  very 
much." 

"  I  will  tell  you  when  I  have  known  you  three  weeks.  Though 
even  now,  I  don't  feel  like  a  stranger,  because  you  see  we  are 
half-cousins  ourselves." 

"  I  should  be  very  sorry  if  you  felt  like  a  stranger.  /  don't. 
But  I  do  not  at  all  like  to  wait  three  weeks  for  my  character. 
Could  yon  not  begin  the  sketch  now,  and  correct  and  rub  out 
as  time  goes  on?" 

"  You  seem  to  think  it  worth  a  good  deal  of  labour,"  said 
she,  with  a  saucy  smile.  "  But  I  believe  there  would  be  very 
few  corrections.    I  can  read  at  sight." 

"A  dangerous  faculty,"  he  replied.  "Exert  it.  Tell  me 
whether  you  read  me  as  you  read  Miss  Forester  just  now.  Am 
I  trustworthy?" 

She  looked  earnestly  at  him.  Rose  uttered  a  faint  murmur 
of  indignant  surprise  at  her  hesitation.  "  I  hope  so,"  said  she, 
at  last. 
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"  You  are  sure  of  it,"  said  Brandon,  quickly,  to  Rose,  "  and 
you  have  known  me  a  good  deal  longer  than  Mrs.  Darner." 

"  Of  course  I  am  sure  of  it,"  answered  Eose.  "  Not  to  be 
trustworthy  would  be  terrible  indeed." 

"  Shall  I  say,"  asked  Brandon,  bending  forward,  "  that  each 
of  you  sees  her  own  character  reflected  in  me  ?" 

"  Oh,  no ! "  cried  Mrs.  Darner ;  "  you  are  as  unlike  me  as 
possible.  I  am  quick-tempered  and  impulsive,  doing  and  saying 
all  kinds  of  things  that  I  repent  the  next  minute.  Besides,  I 
want  judgment.  I  often  do  not  see  clearly  the  wise  or  the  kind 
thing  which  I  wish  to  do.  And  then  I  am  terribly  deficient 
in  moral  courage.  I  might  be  either  frightened  or  coaxed  into 
doing  wrong,  and  though  I  pay  the  penalty  by  suffering  for  it 
afterwards,  it  cannot,  alas !  be  undone.  Oh  !  I  know  my  own 
faults  well." 

She  seemed  perfectly  unconscious  that  she  had  stated  her 
faults  in  such  a  manner  that  each  one  implied  a  compliment  to 
Brandon.  He,  however,  perceived  it  instantly,  and  with  no 
small  relish.  One  of  the  peculiar  fascinations  of  this  woman 
was  that  every  man  who  talked  to  her  felt  himself  charming  for 
the  time,  and  this  could  hardly  fail  to  ensure  his  finding  her 
the  same. 

"  Still,"  resumed  she,  after  a  pause,  and  with  rather  a  petulant 
air,  "  you  have  not  told  me  about  your  cousin." 

"  May  I  conclude,"  said  Brandon,  "  that  if  you  had  felt  quite 
sure  he  was  like  me  you  would  not,  perhaps,  have  been  so 
unkind  to  him  ?" 

There  seemed  to  be  a  very  peculiar  meaning  in  this  question, 
which  was  asked  in  a  tone  between  joke  and  earnest,  and  was 
of  course  quite  unintelligible  to  Eose. 

The  lady  crimsoned,  but  laughed  as  if  she  could  not  help  it^ 
"  Certainly,"  said  she,  "you  have  no  want  of  moral  courage." 

Eose  was  growing  very  weary  of  this  obscure  dialogue,  and 
somewhat  irritated  by  their  want  of  politeness  towards  herself. 
I  believe  there  is  no  kind  of  human  being  on  the  face  of  tho 
earth  who  is  capable  of  such  gross  rudeness  as  a  vain  woman 
who  supposes  herself  to  be  in  the  act  of  making  a  conquest.  . 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  CAVES. 

The  boat  had  now  rounded  the  last  angle  of  the  cliffs,  and  they 
prepared  to  land  on  a  narrow  spit  of  sand  and  gravel  which  ran 
far  out  into  the  water.  Rose,  as  soon  as  her  foot  was  on  the 
shore,  ran  up  towards  the  cliffs,  eager  for  a  first  view  of  the 
caverns,  which  she  had  never  yet  visited.  She  had  time,  how- 
ever, to  hear  Brandon  say,  as  he  helped  Mrs.  Darner  to  spring 
from  the  unsteady  gunwale,  "  So  you  won't  say  that  you  think 
me  trustworthy  ? "  She  would  not  wait  for  the  answer,  but 
hurried  on,  the  others  following  leisurely. 

The  floor  of  the  little  bay  which  they  now  entered  was  strewn 
with  great  rocks  and  boulders  of  limestone,  making  their  advance 
tedious,  though  not  precisely  difficult.  More  tedious,  of  course, 
to  the  lady  who  expected  to  be  helped  and  encouraged  at 
every  step,  than  to  the  light-footed  Rose,  who,  now  climbing, 
now  springing,  now  letting  herself  down  by  the  hands  from  some 
rock  higher  than  usual,  now  swinging  herself  across  an  unex- 
pected pool  which  made  it  impossible  to  walk  through  some 
miniature  pass  between  two  large  boulders,  got  over  the  ground 
with  surprising  alacrity.  The  mere  exercise  raised  her  spirits, 
and  she  looked  back,  laughing,  at  her  two  deliberate  followers, 
who  were  far  more  deeply  occupied  with  each  other  than  with 
the  beauty  of  the  scene  before  them. 

They  now  approached  the  mouth  of  the  first  cave,  a  huge, 
irregular  arch,  showing  upon  its  rugged  edges  and  massy  but- 
tresses, upon  the  curves  and  bosses  of  its  gradual  roof,  upon  the 
surfaces  of  the  blocks  of  brown  stone,  or  the  pools  of  mysterious 
crystal  which  constituted  its  pavement  —  effects  of  light  and 
shade  «o  multitudinous,  so  variable,  so  exquisite,  ere  all  were 
lost  in  the  deep  purple  blackness  of  the  interior,  that  Rose 
could  not  restrain  a  cry  of  delight.  She  could  have  stood  for  a 
long  while  in  contemplation,  but  she  knew  that  there  was  little 
time  to  spare  if  they  wished  to  see  all  the  caverns  before  their 
water-gates  were  closed  again,  shutting  up  their  lovely  secrets 
till  the  next  spring-tide  should  make  them  bare  for  a  few  days 
to  tempt  the  adventurous  intruder.  So  she  went  on  rapidly, 
creeping  along  a  narrow  shelf  of  rock  which  skirted  a  large 
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winding  pool  in  the  first  cave,  and  stopping  as  seldom  as  she 
could  to  admire  the  miracles  of  colour  which  charmed  her  eye 
at  every  step — the  cold,  tender  crystalline  grey  of  the  distant 
rocks  as  she  looked  back  upon  them — the  streaks  and  jewels  of 
sudden  light  before  her  which  the  sun  dropped  in  through  un- 
seen apertures,  and  which  were  caught  as  they  fell  by  angles 
and  projections  of  rock — the  patches  of  dark  glistening  crimson 
or  golden  brown  where  the  moist  surfaces  revealed  a  thousand 
unsuspected  tints — the  lovely  pink  sea-lichens  and  the  chestnut 
mirrors  on  the  wet  sea-ribbons  at  her  feet.  If  she  had  paused 
to  examine  that  one  pool  at  her  feet,  the  little  world  of  wonder 
and  beauty  which  it  contained  must  have  held  her  fettered  for 
hours.  Advancing  through  the  darkness  which  brightened  as 
she  approached  the  second  aperture  of  the  cavern — for  it  per- 
forated one  huge  buttress  of  the  cliffs,  branching  off  in  its 
course  into  several  minor  passages — she  stopped  at  the  central 
point  to  admire  the  view  which  opened  upon  her  in  two  direc- 
tions. She  could  see  almost  at  the  same  moment,  by  the  slightest 
possible  movement  of  the  head,  the  main  issue  towards  which 
she  was  advancing,  and  the  aperture  of  one  of  those  supple- 
mental cavelets  to  which  we  have  just  adverted.  Through  the 
two  arches — one  a  huge  gateway  rich  in  lights  and  shadows 
like  that  which  she  had  already  passed,  and  paved  in  the  Bame 
manner  with  confused  masses  of  variously  tinted  rock,  the  other 
a  much  smaller  aperture,  like  a  ruined  window — she  saw  two 
vignettes  of  the  sea,  shore,  and  sky,  perfectly  contrasted  in 
colour.  One,  chill,  blue,  and  delicate,  sparkling  with  the  silver 
frost  of  distance,  was  like  a  peep  into  another  world,  so  passion- 
loss  in  its  pure  beauty  that  human  beings  would  rather  look  at 
it  than  live  in  it ;  the  other,  all  suffused  and  melted  by  the 
broad  glow  of  approaching  sunset,  seemed  to  lie  panting  in  an 
atmosphere  of  fire. 

There  was  a  tumult  in  Rose's  breast  which  she  did  not  well 
understand,  but  it  yielded  to  the  influence  of  the  scene.  She 
sat  down  to  gaze  her  fill.  But  the  peculiar  beauty — the  magic 
contrast — vanished  as  she  gazed,  for  the  streaks  of  cloud  which 
Mrs.  Darner  had  noticed  were  gathering  and  consolidating,  and 
the  wind  which  had  been  moaning  afar  off  for  some  time  past, 
as  though  it  were  being  roused  to  some  business  which  it  did 
not  like,  now  began  to  do  its  work  in  earnest,  and  drive  the 
white  monsters  before  it.    Rose  stood  up  shivering  and  looked 
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back  for  her  companions.     She  saw  only  Brandon,  who  was 
ooming  rapidly  up  with  a  face  expressive  of  vexation. 

"  Mrs.  Darner  has  hurt  her  foot,"  said  he,  when  he  came 
within  speaking  distance.    "  She  cannot  get  on  at  all." 

"  Is  it  very  bad  ?"  asked  Rose,  feeling  at  her  heart  a  most  * 
unchristian  indifference  to  Mrs.  Darner's  sufferings. 

"  It  is  bad  enough  to  prevent  her  from  walking.  I  must 
carry  her  to  the  boat.  She  slipped  upon  one  of  these  horrible 
stones,  and  I'm  afraid  it  is  a  regular  sprain." 

"  Can  I  be  of  any  use,  sir  ?"  said  a  man  whom  they  had  not 
before  observed,  but  who  now  stepped  suddenly  forward  out  of 
the  shadow  of  the  cliff.  Rose  immediately  recognised  him  as  a 
bailiff  of  Sir  Joseph  De  Bragge/s  who  bore  far  from  a  first-rate 
character  in  the  neighbourhood. 

"  I  think  we  shall  be  very  glad  of  you  to  help  us  in  lifting 
the  lady  into  the  boat,"  answered  Brandon,  "  if  you  can  spare 
time  just  to  come  round  that  point." 

"  Yes,  yes,  sir.  I  can  spare  time  for  that,"  said  the  man, 
with  a  low  laugh.  "  I'm  on  the  look  out,  but  my  game's  safe 
enough  for  the  next  quarter  of  an  hour." 

He  turned  and  followed  them  as  he  spoke.  Brandon,  who 
had  the  art  of  falling  into  easy  chat  with  men  of  all  classes, 
soon  drew  from  him  the  cause  of  his  presence  there.  He  had 
watched  a  party  of  Hawthorn  Ooombe  men  within  the  limits  of 
Sir  Joseph's  property,  and  was  now  waiting  to  catch  them  on 
their  return  with  a  boat-load  of  the  stolen  gravel.  Rose  was 
dismayed.  She  felt  quite  sure  that  young  Martin  was  one  of 
the  offenders.  She  did  not  give  a  moment's  thought  to  the  law 
or  justice  of  the  matter,  but,  with  the  mother's  face  before  her 
eyes,  only  strove  to  devise  some  means  for  securing  the  culprit's 
escape.  Sa  quick  and  eager  was  the  flow  of  thought  which 
came  upon  her  that  she  stood  still  without  being  aware  of  it, 
and  Brandon,  finding  that  he  was  outstripping  her,  turned  and 
offered  his  arm. 

"  Thank  yon,"  said  she.  "  But  I  was  thinking  that  as  you 
will  certainly  be  much  slower  than .  I  am,  since  you  have  to 
carry  Mrs.  Darner  Mown  to  the  boat,  I  should  have  just  time  to 
run  round  that  point,  and  take  one  look  at  the  second  cave  before 
I  follow  you." 

Brandon  hesitated.  "  I  scarcely  know,"  said  he ;  "I  do  not 
like  to  let  you  go  by  yourself.    Besides,  the  we&ttat  Vn&&  ^ w| 
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threatening;  and  do  you  know,  before  this  happened,  I  had 
begun  to  think  that  we  had  started  imprudently  late  on  our  little 
excursion.    Please  give  it  up." 

He  spoke  in  a  coaxing  tone,  but  Rose  was  by  no  means  dis- 
pleased at  the  opportunity  of  refusing  him  a  favour.  "  Oh ! " 
said  she,  lightly,  "  I  was  by  myself  before,  and  I  will  be  at  the 
boat  as  soon  as  you  are.  Good-bye ! "  And  she  ran  off  without 
waiting  to  hear  any  further  dissuasions. 

"  If  you  like  to  go  up  the  cliff  path,  miss,"  the  bailiff  called 
after  her,  "  you  can  find  a  short  cut  to  Hawthorn  Coombe,  and 
you  needn't  "come  back  to  the  caves  at  all.  You  can't  miss  your 
way." 

"  Pray,  Miss  Forester,  pray  do  not  think  of  it ! "  exclaimed 
Brandon,  in  unmistakable  vexation  ;  "  it  is  not  right — it  is  not 
fit  for  you  !  I  shall  wait  by  the  caves  till  you  come  back.  I 
shall  go  with  you  now." 

He  was  springing  after  her,  but  she  waved  him  back.  "  How 
can  you  make  such  a  fuss  about  a  trifle !  "  cried  she,  impetuously. 
"  It  is  not  half  a  mile  across  the  cliffs,  and  I  shall  save  a  great 
deal  of  time.  I  shall  certainly  go  that  way.  And  pray  do  not 
you  keep  poor  Mrs.  Darner  waiting,  who  is  in  such  pain." 

"  Lord,  sir,"  said  the  bailiff,  "  don't  you  trouble  about  the 
young  lady.  She  can't  come  to  no  hurt.  She'll  be  at  Haw- 
thorn Coombe  before  you  are,  and  you  can  pick  her  up  easy  if 
you  are  going  on  in  the  boat,  or  join  her  there  if  you  mean  to 
land  there." 

Brandon  had  no  choice  but  submission,  but  all  his  disposition 
for  chat  was  gone,  and  it  was  with  a  very  black  countenance 
and  in  total  silence  that  he  strode  over  the  rocks  to  the  place 
where  poor  little  Mrs.  Darner  sat  waiting  for  him,  really  in 
quite  sufficient  pain  to  induce  her  to  welcome  him  with  genuine 
delight* 


CHAPTER  IV. 

rose's  adventure. 

Meantime  Rose,  pleased  at  having  gained  her  point,  and  some- 
what excited  by  her  unwonted  draught  of  freedom,  hurried  on 
as  fast  as  she  could,  running,  climbing,  and  springing  like  a 
young  deer.    The  first  headland  which  she  passed  opened  an 
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unsatisfactory  prospect :  the  cove  to  which  it  conducted  her  was 
perfectly  empty,  neither  man  nor  boat  to  be  seen.  But  it  was 
carpeted  with  sand,  and  she  thought  she  could  run  across  it  in  a 
couple  of  minutes.  Marking,  therefore,  the  line  of  the  cliff  path 
of  which  the  bailiff  had  told  her,  that  she  might  be  sure  not  to 
miss  it  on  her  return,  she  jumped  down  from  the  rock  on  which 
she  stood,  ajg}  went  on  without  a  moment's  hesitation. 

The  next  point  which  she  approached,  after  a  run  of  consider- 
ably more  than  the  purposed  two  minutes,  was  washed  by  the 
sea  at  its  base,  Looking  upward,  however,  she  perceived  that 
it  was  accessible  for  a  climber  of  ordinary  courage,  and  she 
accordingly  began  to  mount,  pausing  only  to  recover  breath. 
She  scrambled  from  one  projection  to  another,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  reached  a  shelf  of  rock  from  which  she  commanded  a 
full  view  of  the  little  bay  beyond,  and  there  she  triumphantly 
beheld  just  such  a  group  as  she  expected — two  men  busily 
engaged  loading  a  boat  which  they  had  beached  upon  the 
gravel,  and  were  apparently  almost  ready  to  push  off  again. 
Rose  felt  a  momentary  emotion  of  doubt  at  the  strangeness  of 
her  position,  but  she  had  no  time  to  consider.  She  descended  a 
little  way,  and  then  stood  still  and  called  to  the  men.  There  was 
a  short  delay  before  she  could  make  them  hear,  and  during  that 
interval  the  two  men  were  joined  by  a  boy,  who,  turning  his 
face  towards  her,  was  recognised  by  her  at  once.  Apparently 
he  knew  her  too,  for  he  drew  the  attention  of  his  companions  to 
her,  and  then  darting  away  from  them  was  up  the  face  of  the 
cliff  in  a  moment  like  a  cat.  When  he  reached  the  summit  she 
saw  him  take  to  his  heels,  and  go  off  like  an  arrow  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Hawthorn  Coombe.  She  looked  down  again,  and  saw  the 
same  black-haired  young  Hercules  who  had  attracted  her  atten- 
tion at  Hawthorn  Coombe,  standing  on  the  sand;  just  below  the 
elevation  on  which  she  was,  and  asking  her  with  somewhat  surly 
civility  what  she  wanted. 

Eose  felt  herself  becoming  crimson  as  she  answered  him  ia 
rather  a  sheepish  manner,  "  Sir  Joseph  De  Bragge's  bailiff  is 
watching  in  the  little  bay  round  the  corner." 

The  man's  whole  face  seemed  to  flash  as  she  spoke.  Mutter- 
ing a  very  decided  imprecation  against  the  bailiff,  he  dashed 
back  to  his  boat,  but  turned  before  he  had  reached  it,  came  back 
a  few  steps,  took  off  his  cap,  and  expressed  his  gratitude  with 
a  warmth  which  made  Eose  feel  uncotnfoTt&bte  voA  ^vv^» 
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"  Thank  you  kindly,  miss ;  thank  you  heartily.  If  ever  you 
want  a  good  lurn  done  you,  I  hope  I  may  do  it."  Rose  did  not 
wait  to  hear  any  more,  but  secretly  resolving  that  she  would 
tell  nobody,  not  even  Linnet,  what  had  happened,  she  hastened 
back  in  search  of  the  cliff  path.  As  she  mounted,  a  few  thin 
and  widely-scattered  flakes  of  snow  began  to  fall,  and  she 
looked  up  uneasily  at  the  sky,  which  was  covereoU with  dense 
clouds.  By  the  time  that  she  stood  panting  at  the  Trow  of  the 
cliff  it  was  snowing  briskly.  An  outcry  from  below  attracted 
her  attention.  She  looked  back,  but  it  was  difficult  to  see  clearly 
through  the  moving  and  whitened  atmosphere.  However,  she 
thought  she  could  perceive  the  boat  with  one  man  in  it  a  little 
way  out  at  sea,  and  lying  so  deeply  in  the  water  that  she  could 
not  doubt  that  it  still  contained  its  load  of  gravel.  In  the  cove, 
just  above  the  spot  where  the  boat  had  stood  when  she  paid  it  her 
adventurous  visit,  were  two  men  struggling  together  with  great 
fury.  Their  black  vehement  figures,  with  the  driving  snow-flakes 
around  them,  and  the  purple  crags  rising  on  either  side,  might 
have  served  a  painter  as  models  for  a  couple  of  demons,  grotesque, 
yet  terrible.  Hose  dared  not  wait  to  see  the  issue  of  the  contest, 
but  fled  away  as  fast  as  she  could,  a  little  repenting  her  Quixotism, 
and  most  heartily  wishing  herself  safe  at  home.  A  few  minutes 
after  she  was  gone,  one  of  the  combatants  succeeded  in  flinging 
his  antagonist  from  him.  The  conquered  man  fell  heavily  upon 
the  ground,  stunned  for  the  moment.  The  other  dashed  through 
the  water  and  joined  his  comrade  in  the  boat,  which  immediately 
went  on  its  way  as  fast  as  a  pair  of  stalwart  rowers  could  propel 
it.  The  man  who  had  fallen,  recovering  himself  after  a  little 
while,  rose,  and  with  a  fierce  and  bitter  countenance  ascended 
the  cliff  path  and  followed  in  the  direction  of  Hawthorn  Coombe.. 

We  must  return  to  Leonora  and  Dr.  Selden.  When  they 
were  left  alone  they  paced  the  sands  for  some  time,  talking  of 
the  subject  uppermost  in  the  hearts  of  both — India.  Dr. 
Selden's  anxiety  was  increased  by  the  fact  that  Charles  was  for 
the  present  separated  from  Vere,  to  an  extent  which  plainly 
showed  how  little  real  confidence  he  had  in  his  son,  though  he 
was  very  far  from  expressing  any  such  feeling,  or  even  from 
consciously  admitting  it  in  his  own  mind.  It  was  not  supposed 
that  Charles  was  in  a  position  of  any  danger.  He  was  detached 
upon  some  duty  which  neither  Linnet  nor  his  father  clearly 
comprehended.    All  they  knew  was,  that  he  was  with  one 
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party  in  a  fort  with  an  unpronounceable  name,  and  Vere  was 
with  a  much  larger  body  at  a  distance  of  some  twenty  miles. 
Leonora  sympathised  fully  in  the  father's  regrets  that  Charles 
was  now  beyond  the  reach  of  regular  correspondence,  but  she 
tried  to  take  a  bright  view  of  the  general  question,  and  to 
impart  it  to  her  companion.  The  mere  effort  was  helpful  to 
herself.  So ^they  talked,  and  took  little  note  of  time  or  weather, 
till  a  woman  came  out  of  one  of  the  fishing -huts,  low  down 
upon  the  beach,  and,  shading  her  eyes  with  her  hand,  looked 
out  wistfully  in  the  direction  of  the  caverns.  They  instinctively 
followed  her  gaze,  and  then  they  perceived  for  the  first  time 
how  rough  the  sea  was  growing,  and  how  threatening  the  sky. 
Presently  the  woman  turned  and  came  slowly  towards  them. 
She  was  a  mere  girl,  not  more  than  eighteen,  erect  and  slender, 
and  with  a  pretty,  picturesque  face.  She  carried  a  young 
infant  in  her  arms,  her  shawl  being  tightly  drawn  round  herself 
and  the  child,  af£er  the  graceful  fashion  of  Welsh  and  Devon- 
shire mothers,  a  fashion  which  defines,  yet  softens,  the  outline, 
and  marks  so  becomingly  the  backward  lean  of  the  mother's 
figure.  Leonora  addressed  her — it  was  not  Dr.  Selden's  way 
to  speak  to  strangers  of  any  class  if  he  could  help  it. 

"  It  seems  likely  to  be  rough  weather,"  said  she  ;  "  are  you 
looking  out  for  friends  ?  " 

"  Yes,  miss ;  but  there's  no  danger  to-night,  thanks  be ! 
They're  only  just  round  the  corner  there,  and  I  hope  they'll  be 
home  before  the  snow-storm." 

Leonora  turned  to  her  companion.  "It  does  really  look 
very  threatening,"  said  she ;  "  I  will  just  run  up  the  cliff  there, 
and  see  if  I  can  discover  any  signs  of  them.  I  wish  they  would 
come  back ! " 

There  was  an  easy  zigzag  path  cut  in  the  side  of  the  cliff, 
just  above  the  village,  and  Leonora  was  soon  at  the  top  of  it. 
The  first  sight  she  saw  was  James  Martin,  coming  along  at  full 
speed,  with  a  hunted  look,  as  if  he  thought  some  unwelcome 
follower  was  behind  him.  He  had  intended  to  pass  her,  but, 
when  he  found  that  he  was  observed,  he  thought  it  best  to  stop 
and  face  her. 

"  Have  you  seen  anything  of  Mr.  Brandon  and  the  ladies, 
Billy  ?  "  asked  she  ;  "  I  am  looking  out  for  them." 

The  boy  was  so  out  of  breath  that  he  could  not  answer  her 
at  first.    When  he  was  able  to  articulate,  he  averred  that  he 
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had  not  seen  them  ;  he  had  left  the  Hawthorn  Coombe  men  to 
fetch  the  gravel,  and  was  going  home  as  fast  as  he  could,  for 
he  was  late,  and  he  was  "  afeard  father  would  be  angry." 

Leonora  looked  at  her  watch.  "  It  is  not  half-past  four  yet," 
said  she ;  "  you  have  nearly  an  hour's  daylight.  See,  it  is 
beginning  to  snow.    What  can  delay  them  so  long  ?  " 

As  usual,  every  person  concerned  had  more  or  le^s  miscalcu- 
lated the  time.  Leonora  thought  they  had  been  away  long  enough 
to  see  the  caves  twice  over,  while  the  other  party,  having -left 
their  expedition  unfinished,  believed  that  they  should  return 
before  they  were  expected.  But  the  reason  of  the  matter  was, 
after  all,  on  Leonora's  side,  as  the  fading  daylight  clearly  proved 
that  they  were  unwise  in  undertaking  the  excursion  at  all,  and 
could  not  possibly  have  accomplished  it,  unless  they  had  resolved 
to  remain  out  after  dark.  She  now  crouched  down  by  a  tuft  of 
stunted  bushes,  which  afforded  a  sufficient  shelter  from  the 
incipient  snow-storm,  and  watched  for  the  boat.  It  was  fully 
ten  minutes  ere  she  saw  it  appear,  emerging  from  behind  one 
of  the  projecting  headlands,  and  looking  to  her  unmarineeyes 
as  if  it  was  making  for  anywhere  rather  than  for  Hawthorn 
Coombe.  She  watched  it  for  two  or  three  minutes,  and  then 
ran  down  to  Dr.  Selden.  By  the  time  she  reached  him,  it  was 
visible  from  the  sands. 

4 4  Here  they  are !  "  cried  he,  in  a  tone  of  great  satisfaction  ; 
"  and  now  we  have  to  consider  what  is  best  to  be  done.  This 
good  woman  will  give  us  shelter,  if  we  think  there  is  any  chance 
of  the  weather's  improving,  so  as  to  allow  us  all  to  walk  back  to 
Kirkham.  But  if  not,  perhaps  Mr.  Brandon  and  I  had  better 
leave  you  ladies  in  her  charge,  and  make  our  way  to  May- 
borough  ;  thence  we  can  send  some  sort  of  vehicle  for  you, 
while  we  go  on  to  Kirkham,  and  tell  them  what  has  happened. 
I  dare  say  Mr.  Forester  is  in  a  fidget." 

Leonora  was  so  engrossed  with  the  boat,  that  she  scarcely 
understood  him.  "Look!  "she  cried,  "  do  look!  I  am  sure 
there  is  only  one  lady  there."  He  strained  his  eyes,  but  could 
not  make  out  the  figures.  However,  the  young  Hawthorn 
Ccombe  woman  confirmed  Linnet's  idea,  and  assured  them  posi- 
tively that  there  were  only  three  persons,  a  gentleman,  a  lady, 
and  the  boatman,  whom  Bhe  familiarly  called  "  Bobby -my-eye  !  " 
Every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  Hawthorn  Coombe  had  a  nick- 
name, generally  derived  from  precisely  that  peculiarity,  whether 
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in  the  history  or  the  appearance  of  the  individual,  which  he 
would  have  desired  to  pass  unnoticed.  "  Bobby  -my -eye " 
squinted  portentously.  * 

They  stood  watching  the  boat  with  unspeakable  anxiety; 
-and  when,  at  last,  Brandon  shouted  an  inquiry  whether  Rose 
was  with  them,  Linnet  had  no  voice  to  utter  tie  negative,  and 
was  obliged  to  leave  it  to  Dr.  Selden.  Brandon  pulled  in  and 
jumped  ashore,  and  a  few  words  sufficed  ^  explain  their  posi- 
tion. "  She  ought  to  be  here,"  cried  he ;  "  there  is  no  doubt 
that  she  ought  to  be  here  by  this  time,  if  she  has  not  missed 
her  way.  I  must  go  and  look  for  her.  Do  you  wait  here  in 
the  cottage  till  I  come  back." 

"  Stop,"  said  Dr.  Selden ;  "  we  must  consider  Mrs.  Darner, 
Let  us  settle  to  wait  half  an  hour,  and  then  " 

"  I  cannot  go  till  I  know  whether  Rose  is  safe,"  interrupted 
Linnet. 

"  Listen  a  moment,"  said  Brandon  eagerly.  "  The  boatman 
aays  our  best  way  is  to  pull  on  to  Mayborough.  Ten  minutes 
will  carry  you  round  that  point,  and  then  you  are  in  the  bay, 
and  in  smooth  water;  it  is  quite  sheltered  from  this  wind. 
The  nearest  landing  is  just  under  the  house  where  Mrs.  Fawcett 
is  lodging.  Mrs.  Darner  can  be  carried  up  there  in  two 
minutes.  Will  it  not  be  better  for  you  all  to  wait  there  ?  As 
soon  as  I  find  Rose  I  will  take  a  boat  here  and  follow,  and  then 
we  can  send  word  on  to  J&rkham  without  delay.  Is  not  this 
the  best  plan  V "  He  looked  appealingly  from  Dr.  Selden  to 
Linnet,  and  the  latter  answered,  "  We  might  wait  here  half  an 
hour  first,  might  we  not,  for  the  chance  of  your  return,  and  for 
the  chance  also  of  the  storm  abating  a  little  ?  I  think  I  can 
see  light  under  the  clouds."  She  pointed,  as  she  spoke,  in  a 
direction  so  precisely  opposite  to  that  from  which  the  wind  was 
blowing,  that  Brandon  smiled  in  the  midst  of  his  anxiety,  and 
told  her  that  her  idea  of  the  points  of  the  compass  was  "  exqui- 
sitely feminine."  "However,"  he  added,  "  I  think  you  may 
wait  half  an  hour,  and  I  hope  I  shall  be  back  long  before  then. 
Only  poor  Mrs.  Darner  must  be  carried  ashore,  and  put  under 
cover." 

"  Leave  it  to  me,"  said  Dr.  Selden ;  "  I  will  attend  to  the 
ladies.  And  remember,  we  shall  not  wait  more  than  half  an 
hour,  for  I  cannot  be  easy  till  I  have  them  safely  housed.  Now 
you  had  better  lose  no  time." 

C  C 
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Brandon  was  off  even  while  he  spoke,  but  Dr.  Selden  followed 
him  a  little  way,  and  asked,  "  Do  you  know  the  path  she  took  ? 
Is  it  a  safe  one  ?  " 

The  yonng  man  turned  upon  him  a  face  which  showed,  with- 
out words,  the  depth  of  his  alarm.  "  What  path  can  be  safe  for 
a  girl  like  her  in  weather  like  this  ?  "  answered  he,  with  a  ges- 
ture of  despair.  "  I  only  know  she  went  up  the  cliffs.  My 
hope  is  that  she  haAaken  shelter  somewhere  ;  my  fear  that  she 
has  missed  her  footing.    Do  not  wait  more  than  half  an  hour.'* 

He  hurried  away.  Dr.  Selden  returned,  and  having  peremp- 
torily sent  Leonora  into  the  hut,  superintended  the  landing  of 
poor  Mrs.  Darner,  whose  situation,  tossing  in  the  surf,  with  a 
sprained  ankle  and  no  small  amount  of  inward  terror,  was  cer- 
tainly not  to  be  envied.  Leonora  thought  she  should  never 
forget  her  look  as  she  was  carried  into  the  fisherman's  cabin — 
such  a  small,  soft,  helpless  creature,  with  such  wide  wistful  eyes. 
Their  young  hostess  bestirred  herself  in  their  service  with 
plenty  of  goodwill,  but  with  a  nervous  consciousness  of  her  want 
of  power  to  make  them  comfortable.  It  did  not  escape  her  that 
Mrs.  Darner  was  afraid  to  lie  down  on  the  bed  lest  it  should  not 
be  clean,  nor  that  Leonora  instinctively  gathered  up  her  skirts 
from  contact  with  the  earthen  floor ;  but  so  far  from  resenting 
these  natural  precautions  she  quite  sympathised  with  them,  and 
was  ready  to  suggest  the  like  herself.  She  laid  the  baby  out  of 
her  arms  in  a  wooden  cradle,  and,  giving  it  an  occasional  rock 
with  her  foot  as  she  passed,  hastily  produced  from  the  closet  a 
large  coarse  clean  cloth,  and  spread  it  upon  the  floor  in  front  of 
the  fire,  with  a  pleasant  self-congratulatory  smile  which  seemed 
to  say,  "  Now  those  nice  pretty  flounces  of  yours  will  be  safe 
from  all  mischief."  She  then  carefully  wiped  and  brought  for- 
ward two  chairs,  threw  a  bundle  of  sticks  upon  the  fire,  and 
looking  brightly  at  the  ladies,  said  with  her  eyes,  "  What  else 
can  I  do  for  you  ?  "  Leonora  answered  her,  with  a  smile,  "  Oh, 
thank  you  !  please  don't  take  any  more  trouble  for  us ;  we  shall 
be  quite  comfortable.  Only  you  must  come  and  sit  by  this  nice 
warm  fire  with  us."  "Thank  you,  ma'am,  I  think  I'll  just 
stand  in  the  door.  I'm  looking  out  for  my  husband,  and  it  is 
rough  weather."  Linnet  busied  herself  in  making  Mrs.  Darner 
as  comfortable  as  she  could,  produced  a  pillow  to  support  the 
injured  foot,  and  then,  murmuring  a  few  anxious  words  about 
Rose,  went  to  the  doorway,  where  Dr.  Selden  and  Mary  Black- 
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more  stood  watching  the  white  uneasy  sky  with  dejected  looks. 
As  she  joined  them,  Mary  uttered  an  exclamation  of  satisfaction 
that  seemed  to  rise  from  some  region  deeper  than  the  ordinary 
heart.  "  Ah — h  !  there's  the  boat ! "  And  in  another  moment 
the  operation  of  landing  the  boat,  with  all  its  natural  accom- 
paniments of  vehement  action  and  vigorous  shouting,  was  taking 
place  just  below  the  cottage  door. 

"  You're  late,  Hugh ! "  she  cried,  as  the  encountered  the 
swift  athlete  who  came  springing  up  the  bank,  and  brought  him 
to  a  sudden  halt  by  pointing  to  the  figures  of  her  guests.  He 
slouched  bashfully  past  them,  only  just  remembering  to  pull  off 
his  cap,  anil  making  no  attempt  to  rival  the  natural  good  breed- 
ing of  his  young  wife.  Linnet  addressed  him  eagerly :  "  You 
come  from  beyond  the  caves.  Did  you  see  anything  of  the 
young  lady  who  was  with  us  when  we  spoke  to  you  and  Billy 
Martin,  just  as  you  were  setting  off  more  than  an  hour  ago  ?  " 

"  Why  yes,  Miss — sure  enough — I  seed  her,"  was  the  answer. 

"  We  have  lost  her — we  don't  know  where  she  is — we  are 
very  much  frightened  about  her — can  you  tell  us  anything  ?  " 
pursued  Linnet,  chilled  by  his  tone. 

He  instantly  kindled  into  life.  "  She  went  up  the  Fern  Cliff 
better  than  half  an  hour  since.  She  should  have  been  here  by 
now.    I'll  go  look  for  her." 

"  We'll  make  it  worth  your  while,  my  friend,  if  you  find  her," 
said  Dr.  Selden. 

The  fisherman's  rough  chivalry  was  not  more  above  feeling 
the  spur  of  a  promised  reward  than  that  of  his  betters.  Indeed, 
we  know  of  no  class  which  honestly  condemns  the  theory  of 
rewards,  except  that  which  has  to  bestow  them.  He  was  so 
eager  to  set  out  on  his  quest  that  he  would  not  even  wait  for 
his  supper.  His  wife,  just  as  eager  to  speed  him,  brought  him 
a  draught  of  milk  in  the  doorway,  and  then  stood  looking  after 
him  as  he  went  up  the  hill -path  with  great  strides. 

Dr.  Selden  now  came  back  to  his  ladies.  "  It  is  useless  to 
wait  any  longer,"  said  he,  with  the  quickness  of  a  man  who  feels 
that  an  unpleasant  step  must  be  taken,  and  that  lingering  will  only 
make  it  more  unpleasant  still.  "The  snow  is  abating  just  now,  but 
look  at  that  huge  bank  of  clouds  coming  up !  We  have,  perhaps, 
ten  minutes  tolerably  clear — I  must  ask  you  to  start  at  once." 

"  But  there  is  no  boat  ready,"  cried  poor  Leonora,  catching 
at  any  chance  of  detention.    He  gave  her  a  pitying  look,  but 
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answered  almost  roughly,  "  Yes,  yes,  it  is  all  right.  Pray  come." 
And  she  had  no  course  hut  to  submit. 

The  little  voyage  to  Mayhorough  was  performed  in  «  total 
silence.  Mrs.  Darner,  subdued  hy  pain  and  hy  the  faces  of  her 
companions,  only  expressed  her  terror  at  the  very  severe  pitch- 
ing and  tossing  which  they  had  to  go  through  ere  they  rounded 
the-  point,  and  which  might  have  frightened  a  brave  woman,  by 
grasping  Leonora's4 wrist  tightly  in  her  two  small  hands.  Dr. 
Selden  was  busy  steering  ;  Leonora  never  ceased  looking  at  the 
cliffs.  At  last  they  landed,  and  Mrs.  Fawcett  and  Miss  Garr 
were  soon  exclaiming  over  them,  and  arranging  them  with  every 
comfort  that  could  be  attained  on  so  short  a  noticl.  A  mes- 
senger was  despatched  to  Kirkham,  Mrs.  Darner  was  put  to 
bed,  unlimited  supplies  of  tea  and  toast  were  produced,  Miss 
Carr  attached  herself  to  the  invalid  in  the  bedroom,  and  Mrs. 
Fawcett,  Leonora,  and  Dr.  Selden  sat  still  and  looked  at  each 
other. 

Dr.  Selden  was  the  first  to  speak.  "  What  message  did  ycu 
send  to  Kirkham?"  asked  he. 

"  I  wrote  a  note,"  said  Leonora ;  "  I  merely  said  that  we  had 
been  caught  in  the  storm,  that  Mrs.  Darner  had  sprained  her 
ankle  seriously,  and  that  we  had  all  taken  refuge  here  till 
to-morrow.  I  did  not  mention — I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
alarm  them — " 

"  Ah  ! "  said  Dr.  Selden,  "  I  am  sorry.  It  is  always  best  to 
speak  the  exact  truth  from  the  first." 

This  was  not  Linnet's  principle.  She  thought  it  a  great  gain 
if  she  could  save  five  minutes'  anxiety  or  discomfort  to  those  she 
loved,  and  would  go  any  length,  short  of  telling  an  actual  false- 
hood, to  do  so.  Indeed  she  has  been  accused  of  so  disguising  a 
painful  truth  that  it  would  require  very  sharp  eyes  to  distinguibh 
it  from  a  falsehood — a  fault,  doubtless,  and  to  be  amended,  let 
us  hope,  but  not  a  fault  worthy  of  very  severe  condemnation. 

The  night  stole  on.  At  first  no  idea  of  going  to  bed  till 
Brandon  should  have  arrived  was  suggested.  They  would  not 
even  admit  the  notion  that  they  might  have  to  sit  up  for  him. 
It  was  taken  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  he,  and  most  probably 
Rose  with  him,  would  be  amongst  them  very  shortly.  They 
made  it  as  long  a  business  as  they  could  to  get  tea  and  wine 
and  all  sorts  of  comforts  ready,  and  then  sat  down  and  waited, 
at  first  talking  cheerfully  enough,  though  with  a  certain  effort, 
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and  then  gradually  dropping  down  into  uneasy  silence.  Pre- 
sently— it  was  past  midnight — the  invalid  called  to  Leonora 
through  the  open  door.  They  had  made  her  a  bed  in  the  back 
parlour,  in  order  to  save  her  the  discomfort  of  being  carried 
upstairs.  Linnet  went  to  her. 
"  Mrs.  Forester  !" 

"  I  am  here.   What  can  I  do  for  you  ?  " 

"  Do  you  think  you  could  manage  to  send  for  my  little  boy  ?" 

Leonora  opened  her  eyes  almost  as  wide  as  the  great  dark 
orbs  that  were  looking  at  her  so  strangely  from  the  mass  of 
white  drapery  and  pillows,  all  tossed  and  tumbled  by  incessant 
restlessness. 

"  Send  for  him  now — at  this  hour — in  the  cold — what  can  you 
mean  ?" 

"  Oh !  I  suppose  it's  impossible,  of  course ;  only  I  want  to  see 
him  very  much,  and  I  dare  say  he  is  getting  so  anxious  about 
me!" 

Leonora  soothed  her  as  if  she  had  been  a  child,  though  feeling 
in  her  heart  that  a  little  of  Rose's  reasonable  indignation  might 
have  done  her  good.  "  Depend  upon  it  he  is  in  bed  and  asleep 
by  this  time,"  were  the  words  with  which  she  closed  her 
exhortation.  > 

"  Oh !  ah ! — true — in  bed !  I  never  thought  about  his  going 
to  bed.  Then  he  is  only  dreaming  of  me.  He  will  tell  me  all 
about  it  to-morrow.    You  know  I  must  go  home  to-morrow ! " 

"  If  your  poor  little  foot  is  well  enough,  dear  Mrs.  Darner ! 
You  know  we  must  be  very  prudent,  because  we  are  so  pre- 
cious !"    This  was  Miss  Oarr. 

Mrs.  Darner  rather  ignored  her.  "  Is  Mr.  Brandon  come 
back?"  asked  she. 

"  Not  yet.    We  expect  them  every  minute." 

"  Why,"  raising  herself  on  her  elbow  and  looking  fixedly  at 
Leonora's  pale  face,  "  you're  not  anxious,  are  you  ?  It's  not  the 
sort  of  thing  to  be  anxious  about.  Nobody  is  ever  really  lost  in 
a  snow-storm.  Besides  Rose,  Miss  Forester,  looks  so  vigorous. 
Just  the  kind  of  figure  that  one  can  fancy  contending  against 
the  elements.  You  are  so  poetical,  that  you  must  quite  feel 
what  I  mean.  I  do  so  wish  you  would  come  and  sit  by  me  and 
repeat  poetry  till  I  go  to  sleep.  I  am  so  fond  of  poetry,  and  I 
am  so  sleepy." 

a  I  dare  say  Miss  Carr  will  kindly  read  to  you,"  said  Leonora, 
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making  her  escape ;  "  I  want  to  be  quite  ready  when  Eose 
comes." 

Miss  Carr  followed  her  to  the  door  to  whisper,  "  How  sweet 
Mrs.  Damer  is  !  So  natwrcd  !  "  and  then  returned  to  the  bedside. 

"  There's  no  use  in  sitting  up  any  longer,"  said  Dr.  Selden, 
and  added,  as  Leonora  gazed  into  his  face  with  an  expression  of 
blank  dismay,  "  I  mean,  it  is  useless  for  us  all  to  sit  up.  You 
two  ladies  had  better  go  away  quietly  to  bed.  It's  snowing  hard 
just  now,  and  you  may  rely  upon  it  that  iiiey  have  persuaded 
Mr.  Brandon  to  stay  in  the  place  where  Kose  has  taken  shelter 
•^-some  one  of  the  cottages  or  farm-houses,  of  course — till  the 
storm  abates  a  little.  Now  please  go !  I  promise  to  come  and 
thunder  at  your  door  if  any  news  arrives.  Mrs.  Fawcett,  make 
her  go !  She  is  as  white  as  a  sheet,  and  she  may  want  all  her 
strength  to-morrow." 

Leonora  was  naturally  submissive,  and  she  suffered  Mrs. 
Fawcett  to  lead  her  up-stairs.  They  parted  with  a  silent 
embrace,  and  Leonora,  having  wept  and  prayed,  tried  honestly 
to  do  what  had  been  decided  for  her,  undressed  and  went  to  bed, 
and  lay  there  wakeful  and  sad. 

Her  bedroom  window  looked  upon  the  sea,  and  as  the  snow- 
clouds  gradually  cleared  away,  there  was  bright  moonlight. 
Finding  sleep  impossible  she  rose,  undrew  the  blind,  and  looked 
out.  A  wild  scene !  The  heaving  foam  crests  looked  almost 
black  as  they  crossed  the  silver  sweep  of  moonshine,  and  the 
wind  blew  in  those  sudden  interrupted  gusts  which  sound  as 
though  a  host  of  spirits  were  arousing  themselves,  each  with  a 
cry  of  anger,  and  a  separate  will  for  mischief.  She  watched 
absently  a  little  dark  boat  struggling  in  the  water,  and  when  it 
passed  into  the  shadow  of  the  cliffs  and  was  hidden,  she  felt  a 
faint,  hardly-conscious  hope,  that  it  had  abandoned  the  mad 
effort  to  go  to  sea,  and  that  the  people  were  somewhere  on  shore, 
safe  and  comfortable.  Presently  something  moving  among  the 
low  furze  and  brushwood  on  the  upper  edge  of  the  cliff  caught 
her  eye.  She  was  still  looking  listlessly  and  hardly  noticing 
what  she  saw.  She  was  not  fairly  roused  to  attention  till  the 
figure  of  a  man  emerged,  and  rapidly  approached  the  house, 
looking  up  at  the  windows.  Then  she  stooped  eagerly  out,  and 
called,  with  her  whole  heart  in  her  voice,  "  Is  that  you,  Mr. 
Brandon  ?  " 

No  answer,  and  the  person  addressed  instantly  disappeared, 
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so  instantly  that  she  thought  he  must  have  darted  under  the 
cover  of  a  low  verandah  which  surrounded  the  house.  She  felt 
no  doubt  that  it  was  Brandon — but  why  had  not  he  answered 
her  ?  It  could  only  be  because  he  brought  bad  news.  But  this 
suspense  was  intolerable,  so  she  wrapped  herself  in  a  shawl,  and 
ran  down  to  the  sitting-room,  a  sudden  recollection  of  Mrs. 
Darner's  close  neighbourhood  making  her  tread  softly,  and  open 
the  door  noiselessly,  and  speak  in  a  whisper.  Dr.  Selden  was 
walking  up  and  down  the  room ;  he  was  startled  for  a  moment, 
but  came  to  her  directly.  "  I  think  Mr.  Brandon  is  here,"  said 
Leonora,  as  quietly  as  she  could,  with  only  a  little  breathlessness 
making  articulation  difficult.  "  I  have  seen  a  man  come  up  to 
the  house  and  enter  the  verandah.  I  think  he  is.  perhaps,  afraid 
of  waking  everybody."  While  she  spoke  Dr.  Selden  drew  her 
arm  through  his  and  led  her  to  the  house  door.  They  opened 
it  and  went  out  into  the  verandah,  but  saw  no  one.  Leonora 
pressed  her  hand  upon  her  heart.  A  terrible  vision  of  a  young 
girl  lying  stretched  out,  white,  senseless,  frozen,  was  before  her 
eyes,  and  she  could  not  shut  it  out,  and  almost  feared  she  should 
see  the  reality  before  her  in  another  moment.  Dr.  Selden  called, 
"  Is  any  one  there  ?"  Still  no  answer.  He  turned  to  Leonora 
with  the  masculine  idea  that  she  being  a  woman  had  mistaken 
fancy  for  fact. 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  you  saw  anybody  ?  " 

"  Quite  sure." 

"  Isn't  it  possible  that  you  were  dreaming — half  asleep,  in 
anxiety  and  fatigue — not  quite  able  to  distinguish  between 
sleeping  and  waking?" 

"  Quite  impossible." 

"  Yet,  you  see,  there  is  no  one  here ! " 

The  light  verandah  roof  above  their  heads  was  violently 
shaken  while  he  spoke — they  ran  out  upon  the  green,  and, 
looking  up,  were  just  in  time  to  see  a  man  swing  himself  down 
from  the  open  window  of  Leonora's  room,  descending  by  one  of 
the  pillars,  and  away  down  the  side  of  the  cliff  so  quickly,  that 
pursuit  was  impossible.  For  a  moment  they  stared  at  each  other 
with  that  strange  feeling  of  absolutely  vague  surprise  which 
seems,  while  it  lasts,  to  annihilate  thought,  and  then  by  the 
same  impulse  they  ran  up-stairs  to  Leonora's  bedroom.  The 
window  was  as  she  had  left  it,  wide  open  ;  the  white  moonlight 
flooded  the  room.    Everything  was  undisturbed  and  unaltered. 
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"  Look  here/'  said  Dr.  Selden,  pointing  to  some  crashed  and 
torn  ivy-sprays  which  lay  on  the  sill  of  the  window,  "  these 
mark  where  he  came  up,  but  I  find  no  trace  of  his  having- 
actually  entered  the  room.    What  have  you  got  there  ?  " 

Leonora  stooped  and  picked  up  a  piece  of  paper  wrapped 
round  a  stone  which  had  evidently  been  thrown  into  the  room- 
through  the  window.  There  were  words  written  in  pencil  upon* 
it,  too  pale  to  be  easily  decipherable  by  the  moonlight.  They 
hurried  down-stairs,  and  read,  with  a  relief  which  may  be  easily 
imagined,  the  following  little  note  in  Eose's  handwriting : — 

"  I  am  quite  safe.  I  lost  my  way,  and  the  storm  came  on- 
dreadfully,  and  I  was  so  frightened  ;  but  I  was  found,  and  taken 
care  of.  I  am  in  a  comfortable  farm-house,  and  every  care  ia 
taken  of  me,  and  I  believe  I  have  not  even  caught  cold.  This- 
note  is  to  go  to  you  by  the  first  possible  opportunity,  but  I  am 
afraid  you  cannot  have  it  before  to-morrow  morning,  and  I  am 
so  very  sorry  to  think  how  anxious  you  all  are.  I  am  glad  you 
are  at  Mayborough,  for  now  I  hope  papa  will  not  hear  that  I 
was  lost  till  after  you  know  I  am  found.  I  am  going  to  bed. — 
Rose." 

Qood  news  indeed !  Not  till  it  had  been  thoroughly  exulted 
over  could  they  find  time  to  begin  wondering  at  the  strange- 
manner  in  which  it  reached  them.  This  was  a  perfect  puzzle, 
and  they  had  to  leave  it  unsolved. 


CHAPTER  V. 

LADY  PHILIPPA  IS  SORRY  FOR  HER. 

The  next  morning,  while  they  were  all  assembled  at  breakfast 
Mrs.  Darner  having  insisted  on  being  carried  to  a  sofa  in  the 
sitting-room,  Brandon  walked  in,  and  received  the  tumultuous 
greeting  of  the  party  very  philosophically. 

"  Yes,  I  had  a  pretty  chase,"  said  he,  as  soon  as  they  gave 
him  time  to  answer  their  questions.  "  After  I  had  gone  care- 
fully over  the  whole  of  the  ground  which  I  thought  Rose  must 
have  traversed,  and  had  been  more  frightened  than  I  cared  to. 
allow  to  myself  by  finding  a  bit  of  a  torn  veil  on  a  furze -bush 
at  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  I  took  a  new  line,  and  began  to  in- 
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quire  at  all  the  human  habitations  I  could  find.  I  thoroughly 
agitated  six  or  seven  good  wives,  and  might  have  had  a  perfect 
army  of  searchers  at  my  back  in  their  husbands  if  I  had 
pleased.  At  last  I  found  her ;  she  had  not  more  than  an  hour's 
start  of  me,  and  had  been  all  that  time  wandering  in  the  snow." 

There  was  no  little  pathos  in  his  voice,  and  Mrs.  Darner  said, 
45  Ah,  poor  child !  "  with  a  very  pretty  expression  of  sympathy. 

"  She  was  tired  to  death,  of  course ;  but  I  really  hope  there 
is  nothing  the  matter  with  her.  I  saw  her  this  morning  before 
I  came  away,  and  she  looked  quite  fresh.  You  got  a  note  from 
her,  did  you  not  ?  "  turning  to  Leonora. 

"  Yes ;  in  the  strangest  way.    Who  brought  it  ?  " 

"  One  of  those  fellows  from  Hawthorn  Coombe.  I  fancy  yon 
saw  him,  and  sent  him  to  take  care  of  me.  He  found  Misa 
Forester  before  I  did,  and  undertook  to  carry  the  news  to  you." 

They  told  him  how  the  note  had  been  delivered,  but  he 
could  throw  no  light  at  all  on  the  transaction,  and  the  only  new 
fact  with  which  he  supplied  them  was  that  their  midnight 
visitor  had  certainly  been  Hugh  Blackmore. 

"  Why  he  could  not  come  and  knock  at  the  door  like  a 
rational  being  it  passes  my  skill  to  determine,"  said  Brandon. 

"  Oh,  they  seem  such  a  wild  set  down  there ! "  observed  Mrs. 
Darner.  "  I  should  think  they  do  nothing  at  all  like  other 
people." 

"  That  is  precisely  what  occurred  to  me,"  said  Miss  Carr. 
"  I  dare  say  there  was  a  sort  of  romance  and  adventure  in  the 
proceeding  which  pleased  the  poor  fellow's  fancy.  People  who 
live  in  contact  with  nature  seem  to  do  that  sort  of  thing,  you 
know." 

"  What  sort  of  thing  ?  "  asked* Leonora,  with  a  little  malice.  * 
Mrs.  Fawcett  interposed.    "  They  do  seem  a  wild  kind  of 
people,"  said  she ;  u  but  there  must,  I  think,  be  some  special 
reason  for  this.    I  dare  say  we  shall  find  it  out  in  time,  if  we 
wait  patiently." 

"  If  you  only  knew,"  said  Miss  Carr,  with  an  air  of  playful* 
ness,  "  how  very  unphilosophical  my  aunt  is  in  her  own  matters, 
you  would  be  amused  to  see  her  so  patient  about  other  people'* 
concerns." 

Leonora  took  the  dear  lady's  hand  caressingly  in  her  own* 
"  I  would  trust  her  with  my  concerns,"  said  she,  "  let  them  be 
what  they  might." 
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"  That  is  because  you  are  so  philosophical  yourself,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Forester.  I  often  say  what  an  example  you  are — you  take 
everything  so  coolly  and  calmly — nobody  would  ever  think,  to 
look  at  you,  that  you  had  any  subject  of  anxiety  in  the  world. 
Quite  different  from  Dr.  Selden  here — he  has  not  exactly  your 
self-command.  I  suspect"  (with  much  archness  of  manner), 
"  if  we  could  know  the  truth,  he  cares  rather  more  for  his  son 
than  you  do  for  your  husband.  Or  perhaps  he  has  not  quite  the 
same  amount  of  confidence  ;  1  dare  say  it's  that" 

Miss  Oarr  had  certainly  the  art  of  bringing  a  conversation  to 
a  premature  close,  for  her  playfulness  was  so  wonderfully  maZ-d- 
propos,  the  things  she  said  in  sport  were  so  perfectly  tactless, 
and  had  so  close  a  resemblance  to  insults,  and  her  reliance  upon 
her  own  grace  and  delicacy  was  so  manifest  and  so  unswerving, 
that  it  really  was  impossible  to  answer  her  unless  you  intended 
to  quarrel  with  her.  Leonora's  cheek  flushed,  and  even  Dr. 
Selden  looked  a  little  out  of  countenance  [as  one  of  his  most 
uncomfortable  secret  misgivings  was  thus  presented  to  him  in 
the  guise  of  a  joke  ;  but  both  were  silent 

By  this  time  Mrs.  Darner  had  appropriated  Brandon  again. 
Leonora,  watchful  for  Rose,  had  seen  with  satisfaction  how  pre- 
occupied he  was,  and  how  little  he  seemed  disposed  to  renew 
his  attentions.  But  this  unnatural  state  of  things  did  not  last 
long,  and  before  they  quitted  the  breakfast  table  he  was  playing 
at  slavery  again  as  strenuously  as  the  lady  herself  could  wish. 
Leonora  began  to  determine,  in  her  own  mind,  that  he  was  not 
worthy  of  Rose,  and  to  hope  that  Rose  did  not  care  seriously 
for  him. 

They  returned  to  Kirkham,  and  were  welcomed  by  Rose 
herself,  a  little  paler  than  usual,  but  showing  no  other  trace  of 
her  adventures.  She  was  full  of  distress  and  excitement  about 
one  event  of  the  night  which  had  not  yet  come  to  their  know- 
ledge. 

"Oh,  Linnet!  Oh,  Dr.  Selden!  Such  a  terrible  thing! 
Sir  Joseph  De  Bragge's  bailiff  has  been  attacked  and  beaten, 
and  he  is  likely  to  die  !  People  say  he  has  been  stabbed,  but  I 
don't  know  if  that  is  true.  And  I  am  afraid,  I  am  afraid  there 
is  no  doubt  it  was  Hugh  Blackmore.  They  had  quarrelled 
before,  and  Hugh  Blackmore  is  gone  away,  nobody  knows 
where.  His  poor  wife  !  she  was  sitting  on  the  step  of  her 
cottage  door  as  I  passed,  looking  as  if  her  senses  were  quite 
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gone.  Everybody  was  afraid  to  speak  to  her.  I  made  her  and 
her  baby  get  into  the  carriage  with  me,  and  I  took  them  to 
Esther  Martin's — anything  must  be  better  than  to  be  quite 
alone.  I  could  hardly  get  her  to  speak,  but  I  said  everything 
I  could  think  of  to  comfort  her.  And  then  I  found  the  poor 
Martins  in  such  trouble  themselves.  That  horrid  bailiff — poor 
*man  !  I  ought  not  to  say  so,  since  he  is  likely  to  die — but  he  u 
horrid,  and  he  says,  I  believe  he  swears,  that  Martin  was  with 
the  man  who  assaulted  him.  It  is  all  mixed  up  with  some 
business  about  stealing  Sir  Joseph's  gravel.  One  of  the  ways 
in  which  he  oppresses  the  people  is  that  they  steal  his  gravel ! 
Oh,  Dr.  Selden !  why  do  you  laugh  ?  The  magistrates  have 
got  Martin  now  "  (she  spoke  of  the  magistrates  as  if  they  were 
birds  of  prey),  "  and  I  believe  they  will  send  him  to  prison ! 
And  his  mother  declares  he  was  at  home,  but  of  course  the 
magistrates  don't  believe  her,  because  she  is  a  woman,  and  his 
mother!" 

"  No  constituted  authority  seems  to  find  favour  in  your  eyes 
just  now,"  observed  Dr.  Selden.  "  But  I  am  really  very  sorry 
for  the  Martins.  I  was  afraid  that  young  scamp  would  get 
himself  into  a  scrape,  after  all  the  care  we  have  thrown  away 
upon  his  religious  education  ! " 

"  I  think/'  said  Leonora,  "  I  ought  to  go  directly  and  tell 
that  I  saw  the  boy  on  his  way  home.    It  may  save  him." 

"  Do  you  happen  to  know  what  a  clock  it  was  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  he  asked  me,  and  I  looked  at  my  watch.  It  was 
when  I  went  up  the  cliff  to  look  out  for  the  boat ;  and  he  was 
afraid  he  should  be  too  late  at  home,  and  his  father  would  be 
angry." 

"  I  will  go  with  you  at  once  ! "  cried  Dr.  Selden,  with  much 
energy.    "  It  will  probably  just  settle  the  point." 

They  went,  without  a  moment's  delay.  Leonora  was  a  little 
nervous  in  giving  her  evidence.  Most  women  have  a  chronic 
horror  of  anything  resembling  a  court  of  justice,  as  one  of  the 
dark  possibilities  of  life — a  place  where  truth  may  be  made  to 
look  like  falsehood,  and  innocence  overwhelmed  with  public 
shame.  She  gave  it,  however,  quietly  and  straightforwardly ; 
and  it  saved  the  boy.  Her  precise  recollection  of  the  hour  at 
which  she  had  seen  him  hurrying  home  tallied  exactly  with  his 
poor,  weeping,  confused,  contradictory  mother's  account  of  the 
hour  at  which  he  had  arrived  there,  and,  as  she  averred,  gooa 
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to  bed.  Sir  Joseph  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  quash  it,  by 
the  suggestion  that  he  might  have  returned  to  Hawthorn 
Cooinbe,  and  joined  Blackmore  again  ;  but  this  would  not  stand. 
The  bailiff  had  stated  in  his  affidavit  the  hour  at  which  he  was 
attacked,  and  there  was  not  time  for  the  boy  to  have  returned 
between  these  two  fixed  limits.  This  accusation  having  been 
proved  false,  the  other  statement,  that  the  boy  was  concerned  # 
in  stealing  the  gravel,  was  discredited.  The  evidence  here  wa» 
imperfect ;  the  bailiff  had,  under  examination,  betrayed  the  fact 
that  the  loaded  boat  was  riding  outside  the  surf  when  he  came  down 
upon  Blackmore,  hoping  to  catch  him  in  the  very  deed.  There 
was,  therefore,  no  proof  that  the  gravel  had  been  fetched  from 
Sir  Joseph's  fatal  cove ;  and  the  boy  Martin's  dogged  assevera- 
tion, that  ''we  might  ha'  got  un  anywheres,"  could  not  be  gain* 
saved.  Sir  Joseph  had  shown  rather  an  unpleasant  eagerness 
to  press  the  case  against  the  bpy ;  and  when  he  now  ventured 
to  throw  out  an  ungenial  jest  to  the  effect  that  "  it  was  a  pity 
not  to  keep  the  young  rogue  now  they  caught  him,  for,  if  he 
was  innocent  this  time,  it  was  only  by  chance,  and  he  was  guilty 
a  dozen  times  to  this  one,"  his  brother  magistrates  looked  a  little 
grave  at  him,  and  Lady  Philippa  conveyed  to  him  by  an  ex- 
pressive movement  of  the  eyebrow  her  advice  to  let  the  matter 
drop.  So  he  turned  it  off  handsomely,  as  a  country  gentleman's 
enthusiastic  affection  for  his  bailiff,  and  went  off  to  nurse  that 
honest  and  upright  man  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 

Leonora  stopped  on  her  way  out  to  answer,  smilingly,  the 
eager  thanks  and  blessings  which  Esther  Martin  poured  out  at 
her  feet.  Billy  looked  sheepish  enough,  yet  blushed  with  a 
kind  of  pleasure  when  she  laid  her  pretty  hand  on  his  shoulder, 
and  told  him  with  all  possible  tenderness  of  manner  that  she  was 
so  glad  he  was  innocent,  and  she  did  hope  he  would  try  to  be 
very  steady,  and  take  warning  by  this  terrible  crime  which  had 
been  committed,  and  keep  himself  away  from  bad  companions. 
He  said,  "  Yes,  ma'am,"  but  in  a  tone  which  rather  implied  that 
he  had  been  quite  steady  enough  already,  and  with  a  sturdy 
mental  reservation  that  Hugh  Blackmore  wasn't  a  bad  companion, 
and  the  bailiff  deserved  all  he  got.  We  are  afraid  that  Rose 
quite  agreed  with  him  as  soon  as  she  heard  the  bailiff  was  out 
of  danger.  Indeed,  she  never  showed  anything  like  the  amount 
of  pity  which  might  have  been  expected  from  a  kind-hearted 
girl  under  the  circumstances,  and  excused  herself  by  saying, 
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"  that  somehow  she  wasn't  able  to  realise  his  injuries,  and  she 
couldn't  help  thinking  he  made  a  great  fuss  about  them." 

Lady  Philippa  passed  Leonora,  and  did  not  grace  her  with  a 
bow.  For  the  moment  she  had  lost  her  temper.  She  seemed 
excited,  and  was  speaking  loudly  to  Sir  Joseph.  "  Ah,  poor 
thing,  she  has  trouble  of  her  own !  I  am  sure  /  am  very  sorry 
for  her,  because  of  the  disgrace."  Leonora  supposed  that  she 
was  speaking  of  Mary  Blackmore.  — 1 

"  You  see,"  said  she  to  Dr.  Selden,  as  they  walked  home, 
"  Hugh's  little  midnight  visit  to  me  is  quite  explained.  He 
had  undertaken  to  carry  that  note  for  Rose,  and  he  was  afraid 
to  show  himself.  How  strange  that  he  should  have  fulfilled  his 
commission  so  scrupulously — a  violent,  lawless  man,  fresh  from 
crime ! " 

"  Strange,  but  quite  natural,"  replied  Dr.  Selden.  "  I  con- 
demn the  crime,  of  course ;  but  these  tyrannies  on  a  small  scale 
make  brave  men  lawless  and  mean  men  slavish,  just  as  the  larger 
tyrannies  create  red  republicans,  or  sycophants  and  courtiers. 
Hugh  Blackmore  has  the  making  of  a  better  man  in  him  than 
the  bailiff  even  now ;  but  I'm  afraid  he  will  never  come  to  good, 
I  wonder  what  has  become  of  him." 

And  I  wonder  too ;  but  chiefly  what  Hugh  Blackmore  thinks 
about,  on  the  deck  of  that  ship,  tossing  in  the  trough  of  an  un- 
comfortable sea  as  the  sun  goes  down.  The  wife's  face  is  before 
him,  and  the  baby's ;  he  has  soft  places  in  his  heart,  that  strong, 
rough,  violent  man.  Perhaps  that  poor  earthen -floored  cottage, 
from  which  we  drew  up  our  delicate  skirts  so  carefully,  was 
some  kind  of  paradise  to  him.  Not  a  mere  sleeping  and  eating 
place,  but  at  the  very  least  a  nest  where  the  wild  bird  keeps  all 
that  it  cares  for — a  home,  a  shelter,  a  treasury.  And  there  is 
woe  there  now.  That  he  knows.  What  a  change  in  that  bright 
face  of  welcome !  What  bitter  trouble !  What  white  terror ! 
What  a  scream  was  that  as  she  clung  round  him,  and  would  not 
let  him  go !  Hark !  he  hears  it  now !  It  is  in  the  wind  as  it 
shakes  the  mast  and  wrenches  the  cordage.  That  is  but  natural ; 
but  worse,  far  worse,  it  comes  under  the  still  moonlight  in  the 
gentlest  sigh  of  the  moving  water.  Then  he  hears  it,  and 
covers  his  face,  and  remembers.  That  life  is  marred.  Even  if 
the  present  anguish  pass,  and  he  is  able  to  return  home  and  live 
again  in  the  old  place,  he  will  never  be  as  he  was :  there  is  no 
perfect  recovery  in  this  world.    A  little  mark  of  disgrace  ia 
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him,  there  is  a  story  to  be  told  about  him,  a  thing  to  be  dis- 
covered. He  wonders  if  people  know  it.  He  is  a  shade  harder 
himself;  more  likely  to  commit  crime  than  he  was  before;  rea- 
dier to  defy  than  to  repent.  "  The  rascal  deserved  all  he  got ! " 
of  that  he  is  sure.  Why  should  he  be  sorry  or  ashamed  ?  Yet 
if  any  good  fairy  could,  in  some  private  sudden  moment,  give 
him  the  power  to  cut  that  piece  out  of  his  history — not  merely 
to  erase,  but  to  annihilate  it,  so  that  it  really  should  not  have 
been — would  he  hesitate  ?  Would  he  not  break  down  at  once 
into  the  softness  of  perfect  joy  ?    Alas !  there  is  no  such  fairy ! 


CHAPTER  VI. 

IS  THIS  THE  WORST  ? 

Leonoba  found  a  letter  from  her  husband  at  home.  It  was  not 
written  in  good  spirits.  He  seemed  greatly  disappointed  at  the 
escape  of  the  chief  whom  he  was  hunting.  "  The  fellow  has 
slipped  through  our  fingers  again,"  he  wrote,  "just  as  we  thought 
we  had  him.  And  the  worst  of  it  is,  he  has  cost  us  several  of 
our  best  men,  among  them  poor  Martin,  for  whom  I  do  grieve 
most  sincerely.  He  was  one  of  the  few  whom  I  could  tho- 
roughly trust.  He  was  with  one  of  the  parties  lying  in  wait, 
and  was  shot  at  the  very  first  encounter.  There  were  but  two 
paths  through  the  jungle  which  our  game  could  take,  and  I  had 
a  party  in  each  of  them.  I  was  at  hand  to  support  either.  A 
signal  was  to  summon  me  as  soon  as  the  turbans  were  really 
coming  up.  I  thought  we  could  not  miss  him  this  time.  My 
outlooking  parties  were  too  small  to  scare  him  back,  and  yet 
large  enough  to  deceive  him  into  thinking  they  were  all ;  be- 
sides,' the  path  wound  so  that  he  could  not  see  them  till  he  was 
upon  them.  If  he  had  fairly  run  from  either  party,  which  I  did 
not  expect,  he  would  of  course  take  to  the  other  path ;  and  by 
the  time  he  came  up  with  the  friends  who  were  waiting  to  wel- 
come him  there,  those  on  whom  he  had  turned  his  back  would 
be  at  his  heels,  and  we  should  have  had  him  between  two  fires. 
He  did  not  run,  but  there  was  some  mistake  in  the  signal :  they 
were  at  blows  before  I  could  get  to  them ;  and  when  I  came 
up,  the  first  eight  I  saw  was  the  body  of  poor  Martin  lying 
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across  the  path.  He  was  shot  through  the  heart,  and  died  in- 
stantly. There  was  a  sharp  encounter,  and  we  have  a  handful 
of  prisoners,  hut  not  the  man  we  want.  It  is  mortifying  in  the 
extreme."  He  passed  on  to  other  topics,  but  a  tone  of  depres- 
sion was  apparent  in  all — a  depression  which  did  not  fail  to 
impart  itself  to  the  spirits  of  his  faithful  reader.  Leonora  felt 
nervous.  It  was  bo  unusual  for  Vere  to  give  way.  It  was  so 
completely  his  manner  to  make  the  best  of  all  troubles  and  dis- 
appointments, and  to  cheer  and  encourage  those  with  whom  he 
had  to  do,  that  this  great  dejection,  which  he  so  transparently 
strove  to  hide,  seemed  to  her  to  indicate  something  worse  than 
he  had  told.  She  feared  that  he  was  ill,  or  on  the  verge  of  ill- 
ness. She  closed  her  eyes  and  saw  his  face.  It  was  one  of 
those  sudden  strong  visions  which  occasionally  come  upon  us  in 
a  moment  when  those  we  love  are  away.  The  presence  is  bo 
real  and  so  vivid,  that  we  do  more  than  see — we  hear,  we  touch, 
we  grasp.  Bat  his  face  did  not  appear  to  her  as  it  had  been 
when  they  parted :  it  was  changed,  pale,  haggard.  It  was  more 
than  she  could  bear.  Twice  she  tried  to  shake  off  the  impression ; 
but  it  returned,  and  she  took  refuge  in  flight.  She  went  down 
into  the  drawing-room,  half  wondering  whether  they  would 
discern  in  the  trouble  of  her  eyes  what  invisible  grief  they  were 
contemplating. 

As  she  entered  the  room  there  was  a  sudden  silence ;  she 
fancied  that  they  had  been  talking  earnestly  when  she  ap- 
proached the  door.  Brandon  came  forward  to  meet  her  with  a 
little  hurry  of  manner.  "  We  have  been  praising  your  heroism,'' 
said  he ;  "  you  look  as  if  you  had  hardly  yet  recovered  from  the 
effort." 

Leonora  did  not  at  once  catch  his  meaning,  and  he  went  on — 
"I  am  off  to  Mayborough  to  see  poor  little  Mrs.  Darner  safe 
through  her  journey;  she  comes  to  the  Hall  this  afternoon. 
Have  you  any  commission  for  Mrs.  Fawcett?" 

"  None,  thank  you,"  she  replied,  looking  round  the  room  with 
rather  a  bewildered  expression.  Rose  came  forward  laughing. 
"  Be  sure  you  say  I  am  quite  well,"  cried  she  ;  "  I  dare  say 
they  fancy  me  half  dead  after  my  adventures.  Oh,  Linnet !  I 
think  it  would  be  so  nice  to  walk  over  to  Mayborough  and 
surprise  them.  I  wish  you  would  come.  I  should  like  it  so 
much." 

Leonora  was  surprised ;  this  was  almost  like  asking  Mr. 
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Brandon  to  escort  them,  the  very  last  thing  she  could  have 
expected  from  Rose.  There  was  excitement  in  her  look  and 
manner,  and  Leonora  was  drawn  away  from  her  own  special  sub- 
ject of  anxiety  by  the  idea  that  Rose  might  really  have  suffered 
more  than  she  was  aware,  from  her  exposure  and  fatigue.  "  I 
think,  dear,  you  had  better  rest,"  said  she,  "  and  I  don't  think 
I  am  quite  inclined  for  a  walk  to-day.    I  have  had  a  letter — " 

Rose  flung  her  arms  round  her,  and  held  her  tight.  "  Don't 
believe  a  word  of  it ! "  cried  she,  bursting  into  tears. 

Leonora  looked  at  the  others  in  distress  and  perplexity. 
"  She  is  quite  worn  out,  poor  child,"  said  she.  "  She  must  go 
to  bed  and  rest.    I  am  sure  she  is  feverish." 

Eose  was  sobbing  violently.  It  was  Brandon's  decided  hand 
which  undid  the  clasp  of  hers,  and  led  her  away.  Leonora  was 
following,  but  Emma  interposed,  and  took  charge  of  the  invalid. 
Her  father's  indignant  "Rose,  Eose,  I  am  ashamed  of  you. 
Have  you  no  self-control  ?"  seemed  harsh  and  misplaced,  but 
Linnet  thought  he  was  probably  angry  about  her  escapades  of 
the  previous  day,  and  not  likely  to  be  very  indulgent  to  their 
consequences.  He  now  inquired  about  Leonora's  letter,  and 
while  she  was  hurriedly  giving  an  account  of  it,  being  anxious 
to  get  to  Eose  and  ascertain  what  was  really  the  matter  with 
her,  Lady  Philippa  De  Bragge  was  announced. 

Her  manner  was  unusual ;  it  seemed  to  Leonora  that  every- 
body's manner  was  unusual  to-day.  She  shook  hands  with 
Leonora  with  empressement — said  in  a  significant  voice,  "  I  am 
so  glad  to  see  you  looking  so  well,"  and  took  her  seat  near 
Mr.  Forester,  to  whom  she  began  immediately  to  talk  in  her 
high  sustained  voice  about  public  affairs.  She  had  nearly  all 
the  conversation  to  herself.  Mr.  Forester  was  taciturn  and 
embarrassed  ;  they  were  talking  of  India,  and  Leonora  wanted 
to  hear,  but  Brandon  seemed  to  be  quite  determined  to  mono- 
polise her.  He  stood  over  her  chair,  pouring  down  a  perfect 
torrent  of  words,  about  Rose,  about  Hugh  Blackmore,  about 
Mrs.  Damer,  leaving  her  scarcely  time  to  answer,  and  making 
it  out  of  the  question  that  she  should  listen  to  what  the  others 
were  saying. 

Again  the  feeling  came  upon  Linnet  that  he  was  strangely 
unlike  himself ;  was  he  uneasy  about  Rose,  and  trying  to  cover 
it  ?  Hardly,  for  he  spoke  quite  freely  of  her,  and  showed  no 
wish  to  learn  Leonora's  opinion  about  her  recent  emotion ;  if 
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lie  had  been  anxious  he  would  have  wanted  a  woman's  assur- 
ance that  it  was  merely  hysterical. 

Leonora  could  hardly  help  thinking  that  he  was  trying  to 
prevent  her  from  joining  the  others ;  she  would  not  be  pre- 
vented, however,  for  she  was  resolved  to  tell  Lady  Philippa  at 
once  of  poor  Martin's  death.  She  thought  it  might  soften  her 
towards  the  family.  So  she  cut  Brandon  short,  to  his  evident 
dismay,  by  saying  very  decidedly,  "  I  want  to  speak  to  Lady 
Philippa;"  and  then,  moving  a  little  nearer,  interposed,  at  the 
first  pause  in  the  conversation,  with  these  words : — 

"  I  have  had  a  letter  from  Major  Forester  this  morning." 

Her  father-in-law's  start  checked  her  for  a  moment,  but  Lady 
Philippa's  answer  was  not  to  be  checked  by  anything. 

"  You  have  ?  Ah !  of  course  he  would  write  to  you  and  give 
his  own  version.  Doubtless,  quite  satisfactory.  I  hope  you 
will  publish  it  at  once,  just  as  it  is.  There  is  nothing  like 
crushing  this  sort  of  charge  tbe  moment  it  is  made  ;  the  merest 
slander  may  do  irreparable  mischief  if  it  is  allowed  to  remain 
uncontradicted  for  a  week." 

It  flashed  into  Leonora's  mind ;  she  understood  all.  Some 
news  had  come  from  India  which  they  were  keeping  from  her^ 
Rose's  words  were,  "  Do  not  believe  a  word  of  it."  W hat  was 
coming  upon  her  ?  She  felt  as  though  her  senses  were  going, 
but  Bhe  was  conscious  of  a  strong  determination  to  hide  all,  to 
betray  nothing,  to  behave  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Brandon 
came  to  her  rescue  and  answered  Lady  Philippa,  she  knew  not 
how.  She  only  knew  that  they  continued  to  talk,  and  there 
was  an  occasional  reference  to  her,  which  she  answered  mecha- 
nically. Her  own  voice  sounded  in  her  ears  like  that  of  some 
other  person,  and  she  wondered  what  she  was  saying,  for  she 
was  not  conscious  of  any  exercise  of  will  in  producing  the 
words.  Neither  did  she  take  any  account  of  time.  She  could 
not  have  told  whether  it  was  one  half-hour  or  six  till  Lady 
Philippa  went.  But  when  she  went  Leonora  was  not  relieved ; 
she  was  frightened.  For  an  instant  she  felt  a  wish  to  escape, 
and  not  to  hear  what  was  in  store  for  her.  She  sat  silent,  but 
it  was  hardly  for  an  appreciable  space  of  time.  When  she  looked 
up  they  were  watching  her  with  perturbed  and  anxious  faces. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  asked  she.  "Pray  tell  me  ! "  An  intense 
desire  to  know  all  seemed  to  come  with  the  words,  and  she  felt 
ns  if  she  could  not  bear  to  wait  one  moment  more. 
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Brandon  was  still  the  person  to  act ;  poor  Mr.  Forester  was 
quite  confused  and  helpless.  "It  is  nothing  of  real  conse- 
quence," said  he,  "  only  very  disagreeable  for  the  time.  It  will 
all  be  set  right,  and  I  only  wish  we  could  have  kept  you  from 
the  annoyance  of  hearing  anything  about  it."  He  could  not 
quite  meet  Leonora's  eyes,  which  were  fixed  on  his  face,  with 
an  expression  impossible  to  describe  —  more  than  eager  — 
craving,  hungry,  and  yet  so  trustful,  that  he  could  not  put  their 
questioning  aside.  He  went  on  rather  nervously  :  "  Something, 
in  Forester's  conduct  has  been  misunderstood,  and  there  have 
been  unpleasant  things  said  about  it,  that  is  all." 

A  great  sigh  of  relief  from  Leonora.  "  Oh  !  thank  God,  it 
is  only  that ! "  cried  she.  "  But  how  do  you  know  ?  Is  it  any- 
thing that  will  vex  him  very  much  ?" 

"  Why,  of  course  that  kind  of  thing  w  vexing,"  said  Brandon, 
sitting  down  by  her,  "  but  it  probably  makes  a  far  greater  im- 
pression on  us  here  than  it  would  on  him.  He  is  on  the  spot, 
and  can  set  it  right  at  once." 

"  Is  it  anything  in  the  newspaper  ? "  asked  she,  trying  to 
understand. 

"  Yes ;  an  ill-natured  paragraph,  that's  all.  Probably  it  will 
be  contradicted  to-morrow." 

She  put  out  her  hand  for  the  paper. 

"  Why  should  you  distress  yourself  by  reading  it  ?  "  said  he, 
persuasively.  "  It  can  only  give  you  useless  pain ;  you  will  think 
much  more  of  it  than  it  deserves.  Do  be  a  strong-minded  woman 
for  once,  and  resist  curiosity." 

"  No,"  said  Leonora,  quietly,  but  quite  decidedly,  "I  must  read 
it.  I  must  know  what  he  has  to  bear,  and  how  I  am  to  write  to 
him.  You  need  not  be  afraid  of  me  ;  I  hardly  mind  it  at  all.  It 
is  a  thing  which  must  be  so  purely  temporary."  She  took  the 
newspaper  as  6he  spoke,  and  Brandon  and  Mr.  Forester  drew 
together  and  whispered  like  men  who  felt  that  it  was  useless  to 
try  to  stave  it  off  any  longer.  They  must  make  the  best  of  it, 
but  they  felt  sure  she  would  break  down,  and  that  nothing  they 
could  say  would  do  away  with  the  effect  of  the  terrible  printed 
words.    This  was  what  Leonora  had  to  read  : — 

."  We  call  attention  to  the  letter  of  our  Indian  correspondent 
in  another  column,  with  its  most  unsatisfactory  intelligence. 
Once  more  our  enemy  has  escaped  us,  owing,  it  must  be 
written,  for  it  is  assuredly  thought,  to  the  culpable  neglect  or 
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stupidity  of  those  whose  business  it  is  to  select  officers  fit  for  the 
work  they  have  in  hand,  but  who  invariably  pitch  upon  some 
blunderer,  of  whom  the  kindest  thing  that  can  be  said  is,  that  he 
is  altogether  incompetent.  Nothing  is  a  surer  test  of  the  capacity 
of  a  chief  than  the  manner  in  which  he  selects  his  subordinates. 
If  a  man  cannot  get  his  work  properly  done,  it  is  no  excuse  to 
say  that  he  could  have  done  it  properly  himself.  There  are 
always  plenty  who  could  do  it,  and  it  is  his  business  to  find 
them.  Look  at  the  facts  of  the  present  case.  We  have  an  enemy 
shut  up  within  certain  known  limits  which  he  must  break  or  die. 
Around  these  limits  we  draw  our  cordon ;  but  as  we  cannot  make 
a  living  wall  of  men,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  we  have  a  task  to 
perform  a  little  more  difficult  certainly,  but  requiring  only  a 
certain  amount  of  readiness,  nerve,  and  common  sense,  such  as 
may  fairly  be  expected  from  any  average  English  officer.  We 
have  to  watch  a  number  of  mountain  passes,  and  to  take  care 
not  only  that  all  shall  be  .watched,  but  that  troops  shall  be  within 
reach  of  all,  so  that  whichever  path  the  fugitive  chooses,  he  may 
find  it  barred  as  he  advances.  To  every  position  there  is  a  key, 
to  every  history  a  crisis.  When  the  whole  of  this  country  had 
been  carefully  surveyed,  when  all  circumstances  had  been  taken 
into  account,  the  balance  of  probabilities  showed  that  one  way 
of  escape  was  more  practicable  than  all  the  others.  This  was  a 
double  path,  diverging  as  it  descended,  beset  by  difficulties  and 
commanding  advantages  comprehensible  at  a  glance  to  the  military 
reader,  but  hardly  intelligible  to  others.  Here,  if  anywhere,  we 
should  have  stationed  our  best  men  ;  here  we  should  have  made 
our  fullest  preparations.  But  what  is  the  reality  ?  The  com- 
mand of  this  critical  position  is  given  to  a  Major  Forester.  We 
do  not  inquire  and  we  do  not  care  by  what  interest  he  obtained 
so  honourable  a  chance  of  distinction,  we  inquire  simply  how  he 
does  his  work.  The  pickets  are  stationed,  the  troops  are  in 
reserve,  the  hour  draws  near,  stray  shots  are  heard  along  the 
rocky  pass.  They  are  coming,  they  are  on  us !  The  handful 
of  men  watching  the  right  hand  path  are  breast  to  breast  with 
the  enemy.  Where  is  Major  Forester  with  his  reserve  ?  Some- 
where— anywhere — nowhere!  Just  when  it  is  too  late,  just 
when  the  game  is  lost,  just  when  the  rascal,  who  ought  to  have 
paid  the  penalty  of  his  crimes  ere  now,  is  off  and  in  safety,  at 
the  cost  of  several  gallant  lives,  each  worth  a  dozen  such  lives  as 
their  commander's,  up  comes  Major  Forester  rubbing  hie.  «^*»» 
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mid  wondering  what  it  is  ill  about.  We  do  not  envy  his  feel- 
ing*. We  ask  in  no  spirit  of  sarcasm,  bat  in  very  sad,  sober, 
serious  earnest,  how  long  is  this  sort  of  thing  to  go  on  ?  How 
long  is  the  honour  of  the  country,  not  to  speak  of  the  lives  of 
some  of  her  bravest  soldiers,  to  be  jeopardised  by  the  helpless 
incapacity  of  the  men  selected  for  work,  while  hundreds  of  those 
really  competent  are  devouring  their  impatience  in  compulsory 
idleness  ?  We  need  only  refer  to  the  letter  from  the  camp  to- 
show  what  kind  of  man  this  Major  Forester  was.  For  weeks 
previous  to  his  last  achievement,  the  brave  fellows  whom  he 
commanded  had  been  grumbling  at  his  dilatoriness.  Very  pro* 
bably  any  one  of  the  men  whom  he  sacrificed  would  have  made 
a  better  leader  than  himself.  The  thing  is  now  done  and  irre- 
vocable, and  we  only  call  attention  to  it  because  it  is  one  of 
those  misfortunes  so  clearly  and  so  easily  preventable,  that  it  i» 
hardly  possible,  even  for  the  most  diligent  student  of  the  past,  to 
avoid  believing  that  it  will  teach  a  lesson  for  the  future.  And 
yet  while  we  write  we  feel  something  more  than  a  presentiment 
that  the  history  of  the  Indian  war  has  yet  to  record  a  dozen 
failures  as  complete,  as  disgraceful,  as  lamentable,  and  as  un- 
necessary as  this." 

Leonora  read  with  a  flushing  cheek,  but  with  far  less  emotion 
than  they  expected.  She  hardly  felt  the  sting  as  yet.  It  seemed 
to  her  such  utter  nonsense.  She  was  angry  and  disgusted,  but 
she  did  not  really  understand.  A  very  little  patience,  she 
thought,  and  all  would  be  right;  and  while  she  read  she  in- 
voluntarily composed  the  ample  apology  and  retractation  which 
were  so  soon  to  appear.  The  unconsciousness  and  simplicity  of  her 
confidence  proved  its  reality.  It  was  as  unlike  as  possible  to  that 
voluntary,  self-asserting,  loud  enthusiasm  which  is  always  pro- 
claiming that  its  idol  can  do  no  wrong.  If  anybody  had  told 
her  that  she  believed  that  Forester  could  do  no  wrong,  she  would 
have  recognised  such  a  belief  as  an  absurdity,  and  disclaimed  it  at 
once.  But  let  the  smallest  supposed  fault  of  his  be  set  before  her, 
and  then  just  see  how  it  would  melt  into  virtue  under  her  gaze. 
In  all  circumstances,  her  reasonings  about  him  would  issue  in 
the  same  verdict :  "  He  is,  of  course,  liable  to  err,  but  this  error 
he  has  not  committed  ! "  And  the  truth  of  such  a  view  seemed 
to  her  so  unquestionable,  that  if  any  other  view  were  proposed 
to  her,  it  seemed  to  be  so  necessarily  transient,  that  it  was  hardly 
worth  while  to  be  annoyed  at  it. 
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Gradually,  however,  a  vague,  dim  anxiety  began  to  grow  in 
(her ;  and  when  once  it  had  begun,  there  was,  alas  !  nothing  to 
<sheck  its  progress.  First,  the  evident  surprise  which  those 
about  her  felt  at  her  apathy,  caused  her  to  look  at  it  herself, 
■and  wonder  whether  she  had  any  right  to  it.  Then  Rose's 
agitation  and  distress,  disproportioned  as  they  were,  alarmed 
and  oppressed  her.  Trying  to  comfort  Rose,  it  seemed  strange 
•that  there  was  so  little  to  be  said.  Stranger  still  was  the 
wistful  silence  with  which  Rose  answered  her.  She,  poor 
child,  was  sustained  by  ho  secret  idolatry  :  she  had  heard  how 
Mr.  ForeBter  and  Brandon  discussed  those  fatal  paragraphs 
before  Leonora  came  into  the  room.  She  was  by  no  means 
cure  in  her  heart  that  Vere  had  not  been  wrong.  Her  pity 
for  her  sister  was  profound,  acute,  desperate.  Not  for  the 
world  would  she  have  contradicted  one  of  the  arguments  by 
which  Leonora  sought  to  satisfy  her,  but  she  was  too  honest  to 
acquiesce  in  them.  So  she  only  looked.  And  the  look  was 
more  convincing  than  an  hour  of  contradictions  would  have 
been.  Leonora  turned  back  to  Vere's  letter.  There  was  no 
•comfort  in  that.  The  tone  of  dejection  and  discouragement 
seemed  to  come  out  more  forcibly  every  time  she  read  it.  Did 
he  really  distrust  himself,  had  he  any  doubt  about  his  own  line 
of  action,  or  did  he  see  some  reason,  invisible  to  her,  why  the 
false  impression  which  was  afloat  could  not  be  removed?  or 
was  it  only  that  his  soldier's  honour  was  touched  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  and  that  it  felt  "  a  Btain  like  a  wound  ? " 
Leonora  could  not  tell.  She  must  wait  for  more  light :  perhaps 
the  next  letter  from  Vere  would  bring  it.  But,  in  the  mean- 
time, how  was  she  to  write  to  him  ?  For  the  first  time  she 
doubted  whether  she  could  say  all  that  she  felt.  To  put  into 
words,  to  write  on  paper,  to  address  to  him  the  faintest  shadow 
of  a  suspicion  that  there  could  be  any  imputation  upon  his  mili- 
tary honour,  seemed  to  her  an  unpardonable  outrage.  But 
how,  then,  was  it  pardonable  that  it  should  have  come  into  her 
thoughts  ? 

The  pen  was  in  her  hand,  and  she  was  unconsciously  lost  in 
such  musings  as  these,  when  Mr.  Forester,  who  had  been 
watching  her  for  some  time,  said  suddenly — 
.  "  Leonora,  are  you  writing  to  Vere  ?  " 

"Yes,"  she  replied,  "just  going  to  write;  have  you  any 
message  ?" 
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He  came  up  to  the  table  at  which  she  was  Bitting,  and  spoke 
with  a  mixture  of  earnestness  and  embarrassment :  "  Not  exactly 
a  message.  Mr.  Brandon  and  I  are  both  writing;  but, 
Leonora,  your  influence  is,  as  it  ought  to  be,  greater  than  any- 
body else's,  and  we  want  you  to  use  it ;  we  want  you  to  urge 
Vere  to  take  the  necessary  steps,  without  a  moment's  delay, 
for  crushing  these  slanders.  His  supineness  is  perfectly  un- 
accountable. It  is  a  case  in  which  delay  is  ruin — absolute 
ruiu.  Press  this  upon  him — entreat  him  to  act — if  he  is  only 
prompt  and  decided,  there  will  be  no  harm  done.  Do  you 
understand  me,  my  dear  ?  " 

Leonora  looked  at  him  with  troubled  eyes,  and  slowly  flush- 
ing cheeks.  "  Yes,  I  understand,"  she  said ;  u  but  I  don't 
know — I  am  not  quite  sure — don't  you  think  it  is  a  case  in 
which  Vere  must  be  able  to  judge  better  than  we  are  ?  Don't 
you  think  it  may  vex  him  to  be  pressed  about  it  ?  " 

"  Possibly  it  may  ;  but  if  so,  he  must  be  vexed.  He  is,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  strangely  blind  to  his  own  interests 
just  now.  There  is  not  a  man  in  the  world  who  will  suffer 
more  than  he  will,  if  this  stain  rests.  I  tell  you  he  won't  be 
able  to  bear  it.  And  you  don't  know,  my  dear,  it  is  not  likely 
that  you  should  know,  how  difficult  it  is  to  get  rid  of  a  calumny 
which  has  been  allowed  to  stand  and  grow  even  for  a  short 
time.  It  is  only  by  taking  it  at  the  very  outset  that  it  can  be 
really  destroyed." 

"  No  doubt,"  said  Brandon,  coming  to  Mr.  Forester's  side, 
and  speaking  in  his  most  persuasive  tones — "no  doubt 
Forester  is  substantially  right  in  despising  the  whole  thing. 
He  cannot  treat  it  too  contemptuously.  But,  believe  us,  he 
must  not  be  allowed  to  let  it  quite  alone.  I  can  just  fancy  how 
he  feels  about  it — he  holds  it  all  to  be  utterly  beneath  his 
notice ;  but  we,  who  know  as  well  as  he  does  how  utterly 
beneath  his  notice  such  spiteful  nonsense  is,  must  yet  take  care 
that  it  is  not  allowed  to  inflict  a  little  sting  which  may  some 
day  become  a  wound.  He  disdains  it  now,  but  six  months 
hence  he  may  find  that  its  results  are  annoying." 

"  You  have  written  to  him  ?"  said  Leonora. 

"  Yes,  and  to  a  brother  officer  of  his — Musgrave,  whom  I 
know  very  well,  and  whom  I  have  asked  to  talk  to  him  about 
it ;  I  assure  you,  my  dear  Mrs.  Forester,  I  think  so  seriously  of 
the  matter,  that  I  will  leave  no  stone  unturned." 
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Leonora  bent  down  her  head,  not  wishing  it  to  be  seen  that 
her  eyes  were  filling  with  tears.  She  herself  scarcely  under- 
stood why  they  came.  She  began  to  write.  "  I  will  say  some- 
thing about  it,"  murmured  she ;  "  but  I  don't  think  it  is  a 
matter  in  which  Vere  would  like  me  to  advise  him.  He  must 
know  so  well  that  I  cannot  judge." 

"  Say  as  much  as  you  can,"  replied  Brandon,  "  and  be  sure 
you  are  serving  him,  even  if  it  vexes  him  a  little  at  the  time." 

Here  the  matter  rested  for  the  present. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

rose's  resolutions. 

Brandon  continued  to  be  a  daily  visitor  at  Mr.  Forester's,  but 
there  was  a  change  of  character  in  Rose's  intercourse  with  him 
which  he  either  did  not  or  would  not  perceive.  At  any  rate  he 
ignored  it.  When  he  spoke  to  her  it  was  with  the  same  tone 
of  peculiar  personal  interest  which  had  begun  to  be  habitual 
with  him  some  weeks  before.  He  did  not  seem  to  be  aware 
that  her  mode  of  answering  him  was  not  the  same.  She  was 
imperturbably  cold,  but  she  never  said  anything  sharp  or  saucy 
to  him  now.  A  prouder  girl  than  Rose  never  lived,  and  her 
object  just  now  was  to  convince  both  Brandon  and  herself  that 
she  did  not  care  for  him  in  the  least.  She  was  quite  decided 
in  her  own  mind  on  the  subject,  though  her  views  were  not 
quite  clear.  She  did  not  permit  herself  to  follow  out  any  very 
definite  train  of  thought  about  it.  She  did  not  arrive  at  any 
conclusion  for  which  she  could  have  given  sufficient  reasons. 
She  rather  preferred  to  keep  the  reasons  vague,  and  to  employ 
herself  with  the  results.  He  was  occupied  with  Mrs.  Darner. 
He  was  entirely  welcome  so  to  occupy  himself.  It  was  natural 
and  justifiable,  and  Mrs.  Darner  was  peculiarly  congenial  to  him, 
But  Rose  had  often  been  told  that  the  vanity  of  men  was  great^ 
and  that  the  caution  of  young  ladies  ought  to  be  great  also. 
This  she  dimly  but  strongly  felt  was  a  case  for  such  caution. 
Before  Mrs.  Darner  came  he  had  been  occupied  with  Rose — 
not  at  all  in  the  same  way,  she  told  herself,  but  just  pour  j>a«ser 
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le  temps.  If  she  was  not  very  careful  it  was  just  possible  that 
he  might  fancy  that  she  missed  his  attentions.  Rose  in  her 
own  room,  and  secure  from  observation,  turned  crimson  to  her 
finger-tips  at  the  mere  idea.  She  felt  instinctively  that  she 
must  be  on  her  guard  against  anything  which  might  suggest 
the  notion  of  pique ;  that  this  would  be  more  fatal  even  than 
an  appearance  of  depression.  She  arranged  a  manner  which 
should  present  just  the  happy  mixture  of  dignity,  indifference, 
and  friendliness  suitable  to  the  situation.  When  Brandon  was 
in  a  tSte-ii-tete  with  Mrs.  Damer,  she  carefully  abstained  from 
looking  towards  them.  If,  as  sometimes  happened,  he  turned 
to  her,  and  endeavoured  by  a  question  or  a  remark  to  draw  her 
into  the  conversation,  she  answered  readily.  But  her  first 
speech  was  always  some  sort  of  a  demand  for  explanation — 
something  which  should  show  plainly  that  she  had  not  heard  or 
noticed  what  went  before.  If  they  walked  out,  she  was  forward 
in  contriving  such  a  separation  of  parties  as  should  leave  the 
two  together,  and  allow  her  to  escape  from  them.  If  compelled 
to  join  them,  she  generally  contrived  to  import  a  fourth  into  the 
group — either  Leonora- or  "one  of  the  children" — by  whose 
help  she  might  effectually  avoid  being  in  the  unenviable  position 
o£a  third  person.  Her  eyes  and  her  complexion"she  could  not 
control ;  but  these  she  could  not  see,  and  she  was  unconscious 
of  the  sparkle  or  the  blush  which  betrayed  a  certain  inward 
tumult  when  her  voice  and  her  words  were  tranquil.  Brandon, 
of  course,  could  see  them,  and  perhaps  he  did. 

She  was  frequently  put  to  the  test.  Mrs.  Darner's  resolution 
to  be  intimate  was  irresistible ;  she  was  perpetually  at  the  house. 
If  she  did  not  arrive  with  Brandon,  she  generally  came  before 
or  after  him.  She  brought  flowers,  or  fruit,  or  music  ;  or  she  1 
had  a  question  to  ask,  or  a  book  to  borrow ;  or  she  brought  her 
little  boy,  and  begged  a  game  of  play  for  him ;  or  she  solicited 
companions  for  a  walk.  Very  early  in  the  time  she  had  laid 
successful  siege  to  Mr.  Forester,  and  she  cultivated  her  victory 
just  enough  to  secure  it,  and  no  more.  She  addressed  him  with 
such  deference,  that  he  was  obliged  to  consider  her  a  sensible, 
right-minded  woman  ;  and  when  she  did  or  said  in  his  presence, 
things  which  he  would  not  have  considered  sensible  or  right- 
minded  in  anybody  else,  he  made  allowances  for  them  of  ex- 
plained them  away. 

Leonora,  anxious  and  out  of  spirits  on  her  own  account,  was 
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yet  sufficiently  awake  to  what  was  going  on  to  be  anxious  also 
for  Rose.  It  was  impossible  either  to  surprise  or  coax  her  into 
confidence.  Neither  by  word,  look,  or  tone,  would  she  admit 
for  a  moment  that  she  had  anything  to  confide.  She  was  ready 
to  be  affronted  by  the  imputation — :so  ready  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  press  it  on  her.  Yet  Leonora  was  certain,  as  a  woman 
always  is  certain  in  such  cases,  that  she  suffered,  and  longed  to 
comfort  and  help  her.  Leonora  was  puzzled  by  Brandon.  She 
had  felt  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  reality  of  his  attachment ; 
now  she  doubted  it.  He  had  assuredly  no  right  to  feel  perfectly 
secure  ;  yet  nothing  she  thought,  except  security  or  indifference, 
could  account  for  his  present  behaviour.  His  attention  to  Mrs. 
Darner  was  open  and  undisguised ;  he  seemed  to  take  a  pride  in 
yielding  to  her  efforts  to  attract  him,  and  in  displaying  himself 
as  her  admirer.  Leonora  was  angry  with  him,  and  angry  also 
with  Mr.  Forester's  inexorable  complacency.  Having  once 
admitted  the  idea  of  an  attachment  between  Brandon  and  Eose, 
nothing  could  shake  it ;  and  he  considered  any  rivalry  on  Mrs. 
Darner's  part  as  much  out  of  the  question  as  if  she  had  been  a 
chaperon  of  sixty,  instead  of  a  coquette  of  &ix-and-twenty.  He 
was  happily  capable  of  self-deception  on  all  points  connected 
with  his  own  family ;  and  if  the  present  crisis  should  terminate 
in  Brandon's  making  an  offer  to  Mrs.  Darner,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  he  would  persuade  himself  and  assure  others  that  pique  and 
mortification  at  Eose's  refusal  had  caused  the  step.  No  help, 
therefore,  was  to  be  expected  from  Mr.  Forester,  and  Leonora 
could  only  wait,  watch,  and  be  anxious. 

"  Oh  !  what  am  I  to  do  ?  Will  nobody  help  me  ?  I  have 
not  the  least  idea  what  to  do  next." 

Mrs.  Darner  was  the  speaker,  and  the  insoluble  problem 
was  a  stroke  at  croquet  of  the  simplest  description.  Her  dif- 
ficulties were  perhaps  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  Brandon 
was  at  that  moment  whispering  to  Eose.  The  appeal  was 
irresistible,  and  he  was  instantly  at  the  side  of  the  bewildered 
performer. 

"  You  are  not  holding  your  mallet  properly." 
"  Will  you  show  me,  then  ?  " 

He  did  show  her,  and  he  took  immense  pains  about  it,  and 
assisted  her  in  forming  a  tableau  which  ought  to  have  been  seen 
and  recorded  by  Leech. 

"  How  odd  it  seems,"  said  Emma  to  Eose,  "  that  Mrs.  Darner, 
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who  is  so  clever  about  everything  else,  should  be  so  slow  about 
croquet ! " 

"  I  don't  know  that  she  is  clever  about  everything  else/*  was 
Hose's  answer. 

The  progress  of  the  game  presently  brought  Rose  nearer 
than  she  wished  to  the  t£te-d-t£te,  and  Brandon  at  once  addressed 
her — a  practice  of  his,  under  such  circumstances,  which  was  so 
galling  to  her,  that  it  tried  her  self-command  almost  beyond  its 
strength. 

"  We  are  talking  about  billiards,"  said  he,  "  a  pursuit  of  mine 
which  Mrs.  Darner  is  so  wicked  as  to  encourage,  and  which  you. 
once  exhorted  me  to  give  up." 

"Did  I?"  asked  Rose,  indifferently,  and  as  if  she  had  no 
recollection  on  the  subject  at  all. 

He  gave  her  a  quick,  covert  look,  and  proceeded.  "  Ah ! 
you  forget  now ;  I  never  forget  anything.  That  little  sermon 
of  yours  made  a  deep  impression,  I  can  assure  you.  I  can  see 
the  room  at  this  moment.  I  was  sitting  on  the  table,  I  believe, 
and  you  were  on  the  sofa — " 

"There  is  no  sofa  in  that  room,"  said  Rose,  sharply ;  and 
then  bit  her  lips  and  blushed  scarlet,  discovering,  the  moment 
after  she  had  spoken,  that  her  words  betrayed  that  she  did 
remember  all  about  it. 

He  did  not  push  his  triumph ;  he  did  not  indulge  himself  in 
even  the  slightest  smile ;  but  his  reticence  was  no  comfort  to 
Rose,  who,  after  a  moment  of  keen  humiliation,  took  a  new 
resolution,  and  went  on,  in  a  very  cold  and  haughty  manner — 

"  You  recalled  the  scene  to  me,  and  I  quite  remember  it  now. 
Were  you  not  showing  either  Linnet  or  me — I  forget  which— 
how  to  pronounce  Italian  ?  " 

This,  she  thought,  was  a  home -thrust.  The  Italian  lessons 
had  been  begun,  and  gradually  abandoned  as  Mrs.  Darner's 
claims  increased.  Mixed  with  Rose's  womanly  mortification 
and  disappointment,  was  the  genuine  straightforward  wrath  of  a 
conscientious  child,  who  thinks  it  a  disgrace  to  anybody  to  fail 
in  a  promise,  or  give  up  a  task.  Brandon  scarcely  perceived 
this,  and  he  was  flattered  by  her  reproach. 

"  Ah,  those  pleasant  Italian  lessons ! "  began  he ;  "I  am  afraid 
you  have  been  very  idle." 

"  I ! "  cried  Rose,  with  an  accent  of  such  astonished  scorn  that 
it  fairly  took  away  his  breath.    She  was  as  angry  as  she  would 
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have  been  at  ten  years  old  if  her  governess  had  accused  her 
falsely  of  neglecting  a  lesson. 

"  Do  you  teach  Italian  ? "  asked  Mrs.  Darner.  "  Oh,  how 
nice  !  I  hope  you  will  take  me  as  a  pupil  too.  I  have  almost 
forgotten  all  I  knew,  and  I  should  like  so  much  to  revive  it. 
When  shall  we  begin  ?  " 

"  When  you  please,"  answered  he.  "  This  young  lady  is  so 
very  indignant  at  any  imputation  upon  her  industry,  that  I  hope 
I  may  conclude  she  is  willing  to  begin.  What  do  you  say  ?  "  he 
added,  turning  to  Rose,  and  speaking  in  a  coaxing  voice.  "  Shall 
we  go  on  with  our  Italian  ?  " 

"  No,  thank  you,"  said  Rose,  very  decidedly,  and,  as  she  hoped 
and  intended,  very  quietly.  She  was  particularly  aggrieved  by 
being  called  "  this  young  lady ; "  she  thought  that  Mr.  Brandon 
had  not  the  slightest  right  to  conclude  anything  at  all  about  her 
willingness  or  unwillingness,  and  she  did  not  choose  to  be  coaxed. 

Brandon  was  really  a  little  confounded  at  the  point-blank 
refusal,  and  he  did  not  immediately  find  anything  to  say. 

"  Oh,  won't  you  join  us  ?  "  pleaded  Mrs.  Damer.  "  What  a 
pity !  Then  Mr.  Brandon  and  I  must  read  Italian  all  by 
ourselves." 

"  I  think  that  is  by  far  the  best  arrangement,"  said  Rose, 
steadily,  and  highly  approving  of  her  own  behaviour. 

"Why?"  asked  Brandon,  audaciously  stooping  so  that  he 
could  look  into  her  face,  which  was  bent  down  and  shadowed  by 
her  hat.  "  Give  me  a  reason,  please.  Why  should  it  be  the 
best  arrangement  ?  " 

"  Because  it  is  what  we  all  three  wish." 

"You  can  only  answer  for  the  wishes  of  one,"  said  he,  gravely ; 
"  and  I  can  only  say  I  am  sorry  for  them.  Mrs.  Damer,  the 
Italian  studies  are  negatived  ! " 

Rose  felt  a  secret  thrill  of  delight  at  the  idea  that  he  was 
giving  them  up  because  she  refused  to  join. 

"  Oh,"  said  Mrs.  Damer,  in  her  tone  of  real  nonchalance,  so 
different  from  poor  Rose's  desperate  efforts  to  cool  her  voice 
down  to  the  proper  point,  "  we  won't  tease  Miss  Forester.  You 
know  we  can'always  have  my  little  boy  with  us,  and  I  shall  lifie 
him  to  pick  up  the  accent." 

For  once  Brandon  did  not  attend  to  her.  He  was  looking  at 
the  lovely  half-smile  which  brightened  Rose's  face  for  a  moment 
when  he  pronounced  the  lessons  to  be  impracticable,  aeA^Vkfc 
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sudden  flush  which  succeeded  it  when  Mrs.  Darner  spoke,  and 
Rose  said  to  herself,  "  So,  I  was  only  wanted  as  a  chaperon ! " 
He  started  forward,  and  almost  laid  his  hand  upon  her  arm,  as 
she  moved  away. 

"Are  you  leaving  us?  It  is  your  turn ;  won't  you  even  play 
croquet  with  me  ?   Rose !  what  have  I  done  to  offend  you  ?  " 

Rose  would  gladly  have  fled.  She  felt,  though  she  did  not 
exactly  understand,  that  she  had  somehow  made  a  great  mis- 
take— that  she  was  heing  "  misinterpreted  "  (so  she  called  it,  for, 
even  in  her  own  mind,  she  would  not  admit  the  idea  of  self- 
betrayal)  at  every  word.  Her  heart  was  beating  and  swelling, 
her  tears  were  almost  breaking  forth ;  the  violent  effort  by  which 
she  checked  and  controlled  herself  was  an  instinct  and  an  im- 
pulse. She  could  not  have  given  an  account  of  it,  but  while 
longing  for  retreat  and  freedom,  she  felt  that  all  was  lost  if  she 
did  not  stay  and  command  herself.  For  a  moment  she  stood 
perfectly  still  and  made  no  answer.  Then,  having  driven  back 
and  choked  the  emotion  which  made  her  feel  as  if  she  hated  and 
despised  herself,  she  said  quite  steadily,  though  not  in  her 
natural  voice,  "  I  beg  your  pardon — I  had  forgotten.  But  I  am 
quite  ready  to  finish  the  game." 

She  walked  back  to  her  place  with  the  air  of  a  queen ;  and 
feeling  that  she  had  conquered,  and  eager  to  pursue  her  vic- 
tory, she  added  on  the  way,  "  And,  Mr.  Brandon,  you  have 
done  nothing  at  all  to  offend  me — nothing  that  I  care  about  in 
the  least,  I  assure  you,  except  just  now  when  you  made  a  mistake 
and  called  me  by  my  Christian  name." 

She  gave  him  no  opportunity  of  answering  her,  but  quietly 
finished  the  game,  taking  care  to  keep  Emma  close  to  her  side 
for  the  rest  of  the  time,  and  so  resolutely  ignoring  Brandon's 
attempts  to  interest  himself  in  her  proceedings,  that  he  soon 
abandoned  them,  and  betook  himself  to  Mrs.  Danier.  Rose 
heard  them  arrange  an  hour  for  reading  Italian  together,  and 
was  not  shaken  from  her  composure. 

No  one  saw  the  great  burst  of  tears  with  which  she  fell  on 
her  knees  by  her  bedside  that  night.  I  believe  if  anybody 
had  seen  it,  she  would  still  have  denied  it.  She  walked  impa- 
tiently about  her  room,  and  would  not  allow  to  herself  that  she 
had  dreamed  a  dream,  and  was  awaking  from  it.  She  told  her- 
self that  she  was  tired,  and  not  very  well,  and  that  she  was 
vexed  at  being  disappointed  in  the  character  of  a  friend,  that 
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was  all.  And  the  tears  came  hotter  and  faster,  and  she  tried  to 
believe  that  they  were  not  coming  at  all,  and  began  bathing  her 
eyes  to  get  rid  of  the  traces  of  these  unreasonable  tears  long 
before  they  had  ceased  to  fall,  and  while  she  was  still  assuring 
herself  that  she  was  not  crying. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

HOW  THEY  WERE  KEPT. 

The  next  morning,  Rose,  springing  up  after  an  uneasy  sleep, 
harassed  by  dreams,  and  preceded  by  a  long  time  of  feverish, 
tossing  wakefulness,  ran  at  once  to  her  looking-glass.  She  saw 
a  pale  face,  which  she  had  never  seen  before,  with  two  patches 
of  scarlet  colour  in  the  middle  of  the  cheeks,  and  two  darkened 
circles  below  the  eyes.  She  was  horrified,  and  thought  herself 
greatly  ill-used  by  her  own  appearance.  "  Is  it  possible  that  I 
should  look  like  this"  thought  she,  indignantly,  " when  I  do 
not  really  care  ?  What  is  it  to  me  if  any  man  in  the  world 
neglects  me,  and  prefers  another  woman  to  me  ?  Yes,  those  are 
the  right  words — let  me  look  at  them  well.  Shame,  shame  !  if 
such  a  thing  should  give  me  a  moment's  pain  !  Irrecoverable 
shame  if  anybody  should  suppose  that  I  care  about  it !  I  under- 
stand myself  now.  It  is  mortified  vanity.  I  have  been  flattered 
and  gratified  by  these  attentions,  and  I  do  not  like  to  see  them 
taken  away  and  given  to  another.  What  littleness !  This  is 
indeed  a  thing  to  be  ashamed  of — a  weakness  to  be  crushed  as 
soon  as  it  is  discovered.  I  have  been  deceiving  myself  in  the 
way  in  which  people  so  often  deceive  themselves  about  their 
own  faults,  and  I  did  not  know  that  I  had  this  fault.  I  am  very 
glad  that  I  have  found  it  out,  though  I  am  very  sorry  that  it 
was  there.  Now,  of  coarse,  there  is  an  end  of  it.  I  should  be 
contemptible  indeed  if  I  were  to  give  way  to  it  for  a  moment. 
The  nonsense  is  over  now,  and  there  shall  be  no  more  of  it." 

"Over — and  there  shall  he  no  more  of  it — no  more,  no  more !" 
The  words  repeated  themselves  in  her  ears,  and  took  a  mourn- 
ful cadence,  as  though  they  were  bidding  farewell  to  something 
besides  the  "  nonsense  "  which  was  over.  The  large  blue  eyes 
were  filling  again,  and  Rose  had  to  Bhake  herself  up  into  a  fresh 
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fit  of  indignation.  "As  for  Mr.  Brandon,"  she  thought,  putting 
up  her  lip  proudly,  and  making  a  little  disdainful  gesture  with 
her  hand  towards  her  own  image  in  the  glass,  "  I  understand 
him  now.  He  has  a  great  many  good  qualities,  and  I  must 
take  care  not  to  be  unjust  to  him,  and  I  hope  he  will  be  very 
happy.  But  I  must  take  greater  care  still  that  he  does  not 
think  that  he  may  amuse  himself  with  me  as  much  as  he  likes, 
and  whenever  he  pleases.  That  may  do  for  Mrs.  Darner,  but  it 
will  not  do  for  me.  The  kind  of  way  in  which  he  behaved  to 
me  ought  to  have  been  a  sign  of  real  friendship ;  but  if  it  had 
been  it  would  not  have  been  left  off.  I  should  never  have 
allowed  him — for,  of  course,  I  had  it  all  in  my  own  power — I 
should  never  have  allowed  him  to  become  so  intimate  if  I  had 
not  fancied  that  he  was  really  a  friend.  This  is  why  the  change 
has  grieved  me,  and  there  is  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  in  this. 
But  now  that  I  see  that  I  was  mistaken,  I  must  take  care  not  to 
let  him  suppose  that  he  may  do  just  as  he  likes  about  me  ;  that 
I  have  only  to  respond  when  he  chooses  to  be  attentive,  and  to 
submit  patiently  when  he  doesn't  choose.  I  think  I  have  been 
a  great  deal  too  patient  and  submissive,  and  I  should  not  wonder 
if  he  thought  so  too.  I  must  take  care — I  must  take  care ! 
There  is  one  horrible  mistake  which  it  is  just  possible  that  he 
might  make  about  me :  he  might  think  that  I  think — that  I 
feel — that  I  care  more  about  him  than  he  does  about  me.  What 
should  I  not  deserve  if  I  could  let  him  think  so  ! "  Rose  drew 
herself  up  and  threw  back  her  head  when  she  came  to  this 
point,  and  the  angry  curl  of  her  lip  contradicted  the  moisture  of 
her  eyes,  though  the  lip  was  a  little  tremulous  too.  "  I  believe 
the  chief  thing  which  is  making  me  unhappy,"  continued  she, 
"  is,  that  I  am  afraid  I  have  laid  myself  open  to  this  sort  of 
misinterpretation.  But  I  can  easily  put  an  end  to  it.  I  will 
show  my  indifference  in  every  word,  tone,  and  look,  till  I  force 
them  all  to  acknowledge  it.  And  as  for  Mrs.  Darner,  she  is  a 
mere  woman  of  the  world,  and  there  is  no  harm  in  hating  a 
mere  woman  of  the  world.  At  least,  there  is  no  harm  in  hating 
her  worldliness — and  I  do  hate  it !  However,  I  will  be  exces- 
sively polite  to  her." 

And  Rose  finished  her  toilette,  and  ran  down-stairs  to  get 
half  an  hour's  walk  before  breakfast,  and  blow  away  the  traces 
of  her  restless  night.  She  did  not  find  that  a  solitary  stroll  did 
her  any  good,  so  she  took  possession  of  one  of  the  children's 
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spades,  and  set  herself  to  a  regular  task  of  juvenile  gardening. 
The  passing  of  a  gentle  arm  round  her  waist  disturbed  her.  She 
looked  up.  It  was  only  Leonora,  who,  after  the  usual  morning 
kiss  had  been  given  and  received,  drew  her  away  with  the 
words,  "  I  am  so  glad  to  get  you  alone,  Rose  darling ! " 

The  two  girls  went  into  the  shrubbery  together,  and  Rose 
began  instantly,  with  a  little  hurry  of  manner — "  I  have  just 
finished  '  Griseldis.'  I  like  it  so  much  better  than  the  old 
story.  It  is  so  much  more  natural  that  she  should  not  be  able 
to  be  happy  with  him  after  all — she  would  not  have  been  a 
woman  if  she  could  have  lived  with  him  again.  I  had  been 
thinking  her  a  little  too  slavish  before,  but  I  forgave  her  when  I 
came  to  that.    Don't  you  think  so,  Linnet  ?  " 

The  question  was  not  exactly  coherent,  but  Leonora  contrived 
to  answer  it.  "  I  agree  with  you,"  she  eaid,  "  but  it  is  such  a 
pitiful  disenchantment.  I  don't  think  I  could  read  it  again. 
She  bore  all.  She  was  what  you  call  slavish,  just  because  she 
had  such  immense  faith,  and  the  killing  her  faith  seemed  to  me 
much  worse  than  killing  herself.  I  would  almost  rather  have 
had  her  die  deceived." 

"  Oh,  no,  no!"  cried  Rose.  "Nothing  could  be  so  bad  as 
that.  '  The  Truth  shall  make  you  free.1  I  think  those  are  the 
grandest  words  in  the  Bible,  and  they  apply  to  everything. 
That  shall  be  the  text  which  I  choose,  to  illuminate  and  hang 
up  in  my  bedroom  and  look  at  every  day.  The  Truth,  no  matter 
of  what  kind  or  in  what  shape,  no  matter  whether  it  is  cruel  or 
beautiful — give  yourself  up  to  it,  and  it  will  make  you  free.  I 
have  no  doubt,  Linnet,"  she  added  in  a  dictatorial  voice,  as  if 
she  was  ordering  herself  to  believe  what  she  said,  "  I  have  no 
doubt  that  Griseldis  recovered.    I  have  no  doubt  she  did." 

How  many  little  secret  histories  recognise  themselves  in  one 
tale  told  by  a  true  poet,  and  find  strange  comfort  and  help  in 
such  recognition !  It  is  the  privilege  of  real  genius  to  be  the 
voice  of  a  great  multitude,  without  its  noise. 

"It  is  a  beautiful  text  to  choose  for  yourself,"  said  Leonora, 
tenderly  and  hesitatingly,  "  if  you  are  strong  enough." 

"  I  am  strong  enough,"  answered  Rose ;  "  everybody  is  strong 
enough ;  only  some  people  are  not  brave,  and  so  they  don't  find 
out  how  strong  they  are." 

"  I  am  glad,"  said  Leonora,  in  a  very  low  voice,  "  because — . 
forgive  me — I  have  been  feeling  a  little  anxious  about  you — " 
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Rose  stopped  her  instantly.  "  There  is  nothing  in  the  world 
to  be  anxious  aJxrat  in  me.  But  yon  have  so  mnch  anxiety  of 
yonr  own,  and  that  makes  yon  nervous.  If  we  can  only  get 
pleasant  letters  from  Vere,  yon  will  see  everything  in  a  different 
Kgbt." 

If  Rose  had  not  been  stung  she  would  not  have  said  this ; 
%  there  was  a  kind  of  retaliation  in  it,  something  like  a  momentary 
feeling, "  If  you  touch  my  secret  trouble  I  suppose  I  may  touch 
yours."  Leonora  had  no  thought  of  urging  her ;  she  would  not 
have  gone  even  so  far  as  this  with  an  older  woman.  But  Rose 
was  still  almost  a  child,  and  Leonora  was  haunted  by  the  notion 
that  it  would  be  better  for  her  to  open  her  heart  to  somebody,  if 
she  could. 

"  I  am  very  anxious,"  said  she,  gently.  She  had  offered  an 
opportunity,  it  was  rejected,  and  she  thought  there  was  no  more 
to  be  done.  "  And  I  was  thinking,  Rose,  that  I  should  like 
very  much  to  go  away  and  be  quiet  for  a  little  while,  and  that, 
perhaps,  you  might  like  to  come  with  me." 

"  I  have  no  particular  reason  for  wishing  it,"  answered  Rose, 
"  but  I  should  like  it  very  much,  and  I  am  sure  it  would  be  very 
good  for  you,  and  I  am  so  glad  you  want  to  have  me.  And, 
dear  Linnet "  (clasping  her  tight  and  kissing  her  with  a  sob), 
"  I  am  so  sorry  there  is  anything  to  make  you  unhappy.  Please 
settle  it  all  with  papa,  and  tell  him  we  have  been  talking  about 
Vere,  and  then  he  will  understand  why  I  have  been  crying."  - 

With  these  words  she  ran  away,  and  did  not  reappear  till  the 
family  were  assembled  at  breakfast.  The  bitterest  of  all  the  swift 
thoughts  which  hurried  through  her  heart  as  she  left  Leonora 
was  perhaps  this,  "  She  wants  to  take  me  out  of  danger.  She 
sees  that  he  does  not  care  for  me."  The  presence  of  the  others 
restored  her  self-command,  but  could  not  quite  restore  her  usual 
looks,  and  Mr.  Forester,  though  not  very  observant,  could  not 
help  perceiving  that  something  was  the  matter.  Every  time 
that  he  looked  inquiringly  at  Rose,  Rose  looked  indignantly  at 
Leonora,  who  ought  (she  said  inwardly)  to  have  saved  her  from 
this  annoyance,  by  explaining  that  she  had  been  crying  about 
Vere.  She  was  so  impatiently  afraid  that  any  other  idea  of  the 
cause  of  her  tears  might  suggest  itself  to  her  father's  mind  that 
she  took  the  matter  into  her  own  hands,  and  volunteered  a  state- 
ment  directly  after  breakfast. 

"  Papa"  (in  a  whisper),  "  I  saw  you  were  looking  at  me. 
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Linnet  and  I  have  been  talking  about  Vere.  Poor  Linnet !  I 
wish  you  would  talk  to  her.  She  wants  to  go  away  for  a  little 
while,  and  to  take  me  with  her." 

"  To  go  away ! "  Mr.  Forester's  astonishment  was  almost  an 
emotion.  The  ice  was  broken  for  Leonora,  who  guessed  what 
was  going  on,  and  came  up  to  take  her  part  in  it.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  describe  how  difficult  a  thing  it  was  to  make  a 
suggestion  to  Mr.  Forester.  He  did  not  intend  to  be  a  tyrant ; 
but  the  conviction  in  his  mind  that  every  event  in  the  family  life 
ought  not  only  to  be  sanctioned  by  him,  but  to  emanate  from 
him,  was  so  deep,  that  it  was  below  and  beyond  consciousness. 
There  was  a  certain  small  sphere,  accurately  defined  by  his  own 
hand,  which  he  "left  to  the  young  people,"  and  within  the 
limits  of  which  they  might  disport  themselves.  All  the  rest  was 
his.  The  mere  wonder  of  his  face  and  tone,  if  anything  was 
proposed  to  him,  was  itself  a  rebuke.  It  clearly  expressed  the 
feeling,  even  if  the  proposition  was  perfectly  unobjectionable,, 
that  it  ought  to  have  come  from  him,  and  not  to  have  been  made 
to  him.  It  was  like  a  dead  wall :  you  may,  by  an  effort,  succeed- 
in  climbing  over  it,  but  you  must  care  very  much  indeed  for 
the  walk  on  the  other  side,  if  you  think  it  worth  while  to* 
encounter  so  unpleasant  an  obstacle  for  the  sake  of  getting  to  it. 
The  truth  was,  that  Mr.  Forester  disliked  novelty  ;  the  fact  that 
a  thing  was  new  was  a  disadvantage  to  it  in  his  eyes.  On  the 
rare  occasions  on  which  a  new  idea  came  into  his  own  mind,  if 
the  attitude  of  his  inner  self  could  have  been  seen  at  the  first 
moment,  it  would  have  been  seen  that  it  was  an  antagonistic 
attitude.  A  long  secret  history  of  doubts,  questionings,  and. 
deliberations,  preceded  every  suggestion  which  he  made  to- 
others, so  that,  by  the  time  he  gave  it  voice,  it  was  a  thing 
familiar  to  him,  and  he  was  as  thoroughly  prepared  to  overrule 
objections  as  he  was,  in  other  cases,  to  make  them.  No  such 
preparation  was  possible  when  the  new  idea  was  proposed  ta 
him  by  another,  and  therefore  the  secret  history  had  to  exhibit 
itself ;  and  very  tedious  it  was.  Moreover,  he  never  conceived 
that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  give  a  reason  for  his  determina- 
tions. When  he  did  so,  it  was  a  pure  act  of  grace.  This  habit 
of  mind  was  partly  caused  by  his  not  always  having  a  reason  for 
his  determinations;  and  it  naturally  stood  in  the  way  of  his 
discovering  that  the  reason  was  absent  in  any  particular  case.. 
He  was  accustomed  to  say,  when  a  plan  was  started,  or  a  change 
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proposed,  "  No ;  there  is  no  occasion  for  it and  this,  which 
was  sufficient  for  him,  he  expected  to  satisfy  others.  But  the 
vigour  and  brightness  of  young,  growing  minds  consist  in  their 
productiveness ;  they  are  full  of  projects,  notions,  wishes  ;  their 
appetite  for  novelty  is  insatiable.  To  them,  the  fact  that  a 
thought  is  new  is  a  strong  reason  for  desiring  to  make  acquaint- 
ance with  it.  Nothing  is  so  depressing  or  disheartening  to  them 
— nothing  so  likely  to  produce  morbid  states  of  mind  which  hide 
themselves  under  a  habit  of  submission — as  the  check  which  is 
imposed  upon  them  by  a  knowledge  that  their  suggestions  will 
•be  encountered  with  mild,  unsympathetic  surprise.  The  mere 
fact  that  they  are  in  a  groove  makes  them  want  to  be  out  of  it. 
One  field  may  not  be  better  than  another — it  may  even  be 
"worse  ;  but  still  the  child  who  has  never  yet  played  in  it  thinks 
it  a  treat  to  be  taken  there.  It  is  the  large  amount  of  freedom 
«nd  variety  which  a  thoroughly  happy  home  supplies  that  makes 
•the  dwellers  within  its  limits  never  desire  to  quit  them.  Every 
■unnecessary  restriction  helps  to  make  it  a  prison,  rather  than  a 
thome.  We  all  know  that  prisoners  of  cold  temperament  and 
feeble  intellect  may  grow,  in  time,  contented  with  their  captivity, 
*nd  that  their  maimed  and  dwarfed  lives  are  not  painful  to  them. 
But  no  one  desires  this  conclusion  for  them,  or  believes  that  it 
would  not  have  been  better  for  them  to  be  at  liberty,  and 
prisoners  of  another  sort  suffer. 

The  result  of  this  state  of  things  was,  that  when  Leonora 
-made  her  little  innocent  proposition,  she  made  it  with  a  swelling 
of  heart  and  a  quivering  of  nerves  which  might  have  been 
■appropriate  in  the  case  of  a  young  ensign  proposing  a  change  of 
general  tactics  to  the  Duke  on  the  morning  of  a  battle ;  and  it 
was  negatived  instantly,  as  Mr.  Forester  had  negatived,  either 
-directly  or  by  implication,  thousands  of  small  hopes,  the  fulfil- 
ment of  which  would  have  decorated,  and  brightened,  and 
strengthened  the  lives  of  his  children. 

"  Quite  out  of  the  question,  my  love,"  said  he  blandly  ;  "  and 
I  should  be  exceedingly  sorry  to  think  that  any  change  was 
•necessary  or  desirable  for  you.  Nothing  could  give  me  greater 
<pain  than  to  suppose  that  your  anxiety  did  not  meet  with  all 
possible  alleviations  in  this  house.   If  it  is  not  so,  Leonora — " 

"  Oh,  indeed  it  is ! "  she  replied,  eagerly  filling  the  pause ; 
"  pray  do  not  think  me  so  ungrateful  as  not  to^feel  your 
kindness." 
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"  That  is  as  it  should  be,"  said  he,  with  a  pardoning  smile ; 
4i  and  now  let  me  hear  no  more  of  your  wishing  to  go  away."  He 
put  the  idea  aside,  as  something  quite  preposterous,  and  kissed 
Leonora's  cheek  with  real  affection.  So  the  little  episode 
ended. 

;  Rose's  morning  reverie  had  left  her  as  brave  as  a  lion  ;  and 
the  day  did  not  pass  without  putting  her  courage  to  the  test. 
When  Brandon  and  Mrs.  Darner  arrived  as  usual — and  this  time 
they  came  together — they  were  full  of  a  project  for  tableaux 
vivantSy  to  be  presented  at  the  Hall  on  the  following  evening,  in 
honour  of  little  Algernon  Darner's  birthday.  Leonora's  well- 
known  taste  and  experience  in  such  matters  were  in  great  requi- 
sition, and  she  was  very  willing  to  help.  Rose  and  her  younger 
sisters  were  wanted  as  performers,  and  Mr.  Forester  was 
graciously  pleased  to  grant  his  assent,  saying  emphatically  as  he 
did  so,  that  "  a  representation  of  this  kind  had  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  private  theatricals,  and  was  wholly  unobjectionable 
when  it  was  done  for  the  amusement  of  a  child."  He  also 
sanctioned  two  whole  holidays  for  the  preparations,  and  the 
household  was  in  ecstasy.  Rose  found  it  much  harder  work  to 
assume  enjoyment  than  dignity.  She  was  intensely  provoked 
with  herself,  because  she  was  not  able  to  persuade  herself  that 
she  really  did  enjoy,  and  she  had  to  respond  as  well  as  she 
could  to  the  incessant  demands  of  her  sisters,  who  were  certain 
that  this  was  "  exactly  the  sort  of  thing  she  best  liked.*' 

No  word  except  "  aggravating  "  will  describe  Mrs.  Darner's 
manner  during  these  two  days.  She  was  so  happily  unconscious 
that  anybody  except  herself  could  be  of  the  slightest  consequence 
in  the  exhibition,  that  her  little  outbreaks  of  occasional  polite- 
ness were  so  many  provocations.  They  were  the  sort  of  recol- 
lections which  show  that  complete  forgetfulness  has  preceded 
them.  She  was  incessantly  proposing  little  alterations  in  her 
own  costumes  and  attitudes,  and  giving  examples  of  them  to 
the  rest  of  the  party,  with  the  most  candid  appeals  for  criticism. 
If  any  question  about  one  of  the  others  came  under  considera- 
tion, she  met  it  with  an  approval,  instant,  cordial,  and  undis- 
criminating,  which  shelved  it  at  once.  "  Yes,  that  would  be 
very  nice  indeed — nothing  could  be  nicer,"  would  be  her  com- 
ment upon  two  opposite  arrangements,  proposed  within  five 
minutes  of  each  other.  Brandon  was  completely  engrossed  by 
her,  but  it  was  really  difficult  to  tell  whether  his  own  free  will 
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had  anything  to  do  with  it.  He  could  hardly  have  escaped  for 
a  moment  without  affronting  her.  Once  he  did  escape,  and 
addressing  Rose,  who  was  sitting  apart,  busied  in  making  up  a 
wreath  for  Emma,  he  said  to  her  in  a  low,  anxious,  familiar 
voice — 

"  You  have  a  headache,  I  am  sure.    Pray  don't  tire  your- 
self ;  anybody  can  make  up  those  flowers." 
^  She  looked  at  him  quietly  and  haughtily,  and  answered,  "  I 
am  perfectly  well,  thank  you."  t 

"  You  do  not  look  so,"  persisted  he. 

Her  face  flushed.  Her  inclination  was  to  turn  her  back  and 
say  nothing ;  but  she  made  a  great  effort,  conquered  herself,  and 
said,  raising  her  voice  and  laughing — 

"  I  am  so  sorry  to  hear  it.  Mrs.  Damer,  will  you  please  come 
and  take  Mr.  Brandon  away ;  he  is  objecting  to  my  looks,  and 
I  don't  like  it." 

She  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  Mr.  Brandon  a  little  out  of 
countenance,  and  Mrs.  Damer  a  little  annoyed;  and  a  poor 
satisfaction  it  was  to  her  burning,  beating  heart.  But  at  any 
rate,  it  drove  away  for  the  time  her  worst  fear.  When  she  was 
alone  she  stamped  her  foot  as  she  said,  "  He  wanted  to  show 
that  he  thought  I  was  pining  for  him."  She  purposely  clothed 
the  idea  in  the  most  humiliating  form  of  expression  that  she 
could  find,  as  if  she  wished  to  sting  herself.  But  it  returned 
again  and  again ;  and  the  worst  of  it  was,  that  she  could  not 
disguise  from  herself  that  she  was  looking  ill,  that  her  mind  was 
pre-occupied,  and  her  spirits  fitful.  This  consciousness  made 
her  more  and  more  aggressive  in  her  assumption  of  indif- 
ference ;  and  when  from  time  to  time  the  thought  flashed  upon 
her  that  she  was  betraying  herself,  or,  as  she  worded  it,  "  that 
she  was  being  misinterpreted,"  she  reined  up  and  tried  a  new 
manner.  Leonora  tried  to  help  her  in  vain  ;  she  only  did  mis- 
chief, and  she  found  that  there  was  nothing  for  her  to  do  except 
to  stand  by  and  watch — sympathising,  but  inactive.  She  felt 
sure  that  the  fever  of  mind  could  not  last  much  longer  without 
becoming  fever  of  body  also,  and  she  dreaded  what  is  commonly 
called  a  "regular  break  down."  This  is  always  dreaded  by 
bystanders ;  but  to  the  sufferer  it  is  sometimes  the  best  thing 
that  can  happen — the  first  step  towards  a  healthier  state.  The 
pain  is  not  probably  greater  than  it  was  during  the  previous 
month*,  only  it  has  got  itself  recognised  as  a  fact,  and  it  must 
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be  dealt  with  accordingly.  But  to  the  bystanders,  of  course, 
especially  if  they  are  full  of  love  and  pity,  this  recognition  is  the 
great  trial ;  for  before  it  happened  the  pain  was  not  a  fact  for 
them — it  was  only  a  fear. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  TABLEAUX. 

There  were  to  be  three  tableaux  from  fairy  tales,  genuinely 
chosen  for  the  delight  of  the  little  hero  of  the  evening,  and  three 
(so  Brandon  suggested)  from  the  "  Bridal  of  Triermain,"  be- 
cause, as  he  said,  it  was  easy  to  arrange  tableaux  from  it,  with 
only  one  man  of  the  party,  and  he  could  be  successively  King 
Arthur  and  Sir  Roland  De  Vaux  without  the  slightest  incon- 
venience. Mrs.  Darner  thought  that  she  should  suffer  no 
inconvenience  by  being  successively  Guendolen  and  Gyneth; 
but  this  did  not  suit  Brandon's  views,  and,  indeed,  the  monopoly 
would  have  seemed  too  audacious  even  for  her,  with  Rose 
standing  by,  answering  so  exactly  to  the  poet's  description  of 

"  A  face  more  frank  and  wild, 
'  ?      Between  the  woman  and  the  child." 

No  unhappy  manager  was  ever  more  troubled  with  the  ladies 
of  his  corps  de  thedlre  than  Brandon,  and  if  he  had  not  been 
able  to  take  refuge  and  counsel  with  Leonora,  I  believe  that  he 
would  have  given  the  matter  up  in  despair.  Mrs.  Darner  began 
by  trying  experiments  upon  Gyneth's  attitudes,  and  exempli- 
fying her  ideas  as  fast  as  they  occurred  to  her,  with  bo  much 
grace  and  spirit,  that  she  thought  it  must  be  clear  to  everybody 
that  the  character  was  better  adapted  to  her  than  to  Rose. 
Then  she  called  Rose  up,  and  caressingly  tried  to  pose  her,  and 
conspicuously  failed.  Rose  endured  for  a  little  while,  and  then 
said,  with  unconscious  sarcasm — 

^  "  I  think  I  am  too  old  for  Gyneth.  I  want  Emma  to  try." 
V  Mrs.  Darner  winced,  and  Emma  was  immediately  brought 
forward  by  Leonora,  who  thought  the  position  trying  and  un- 
pleasant for  Rose,  and  had.been  wishing  to  rescue  her.  Emma 
was  a  pretty,  frank  girl,  with  very  little  natural  shyness,  and 
remarkable  pliancy  of  figure.    Her  first  attempt  showed  that 
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she  would  do  her  part  beautifully.  She  was  secretly  in  raptures 
at  having  come  to  such  distinction,  though  she  did  not  cease 
for  a  moment  offering  to  give  it  up  to  Rose  till  the  tone  of 
impatient  annoyance  in  which  her  sacrifice  was  rejected  cut 
short  her  heroics.  Lionel  Brandon,  returning  from  an  expedi- 
tion into  the  garden  to  collect  branches  for  decorating  the  stage, 
found  that  this  change  of  personages  had  been  effected  in  his 
absence,  and  could  hardly  conceal  his  annoyance. 

"  Why  have  you  given  up  your  part  ?"  said  he,  in  a  whisper 
to  Rose.    "  Has  anything  vexed  you  ?  " 

She  moved  away,  answering  him  out  loud,  "  It  suits  Emma 
beautifully." 

He  stood  and  looked  at  her  in  silence,  as  if  he  were  debating 
some  point  within  himself.  Leon  or ay  puzzled  and  indignant, 
thought  that  he  was  terribly  fickle,  and  that  he  ought  to  know 
his  own  mind.  If  he  really  cared,  it  was  easy  for  him  to  show 
it.  Apparently  he  did  come  to  an  understanding  with  himself 
before  long,  for  he  was  to  be  seen  vigorously  rehearsing  with 
Mrs.  Darner,  and  the  amount  of  flirtation  which  those  two  accom- 
plished in  the  course  of  the  operation  might  have  maintained  a 
garrison  town  for  a  fortnight. 

"  This  black-cock's  wing  is  a  poor  substitute  for  '  eagle's 
plumage,' "  said  he,  "  but  I  fear  we  have  nothing  better  to- 
'  deck  your  hair '  with." 

"  I  wonder  how  I  ought  to  wear  it !"  replied  she,  with  a  little 
anxious  sigh,  as  if  she  really  wished  to  do  right  if  she  only  knew 
how. 

*  "  You  must  let  me  put  it  in.  I  do  assure  you  I  understand 
the  thing  perfectly.  I  am  sure  your  maid  knows  nothing  at  all 
about  the  fashions  of  King  Arthur's  court,  and  she  will  do  some 
dreadful  thing  to  you — spoil  you  so  entirely  that  I  shan't  be 
able  to  make  love  to  you  properly." 

"  Were  you  at  King  Arthur's  court  then  ?  Pray  show  us 
how  they  did  their  hair." 

"  That  is  just  what  I  am  going  to  do  if  you  will  only  be  a 
little — a  little — conformable.  I  want  a  polite  word,  but  really 
you  know  you  must  just  for  once  let  me  manage  you  a  very- 
little  bit.    I  promise  not  to  be  harsh." 

She  made  him  a  profound  curtsey,  and  seated  herself  upon  a 
footstool,  saying,  with  mock  humility,  "At  your  majesty's 
service!" 
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"  In  the  first  place,  then,  they  did  not  wear  all  this — what  do 
you  call  it  ? — crinoline  under  the  hair.  I  don't  think  it  pretty 
myself,  you  know,  to  have  a  goitre  at  the  back  of  one's  head ; 
may  I  take  it  out  ?  " 

"  How  can  you  have  such  horrid  ideas !"  said  she,  helping  him 
to  disentangle  it.  He  gave  a  momentary  glance  at  Eose,  who 
coloured  with  vexation,  because  he  caught  her  looking  at  him. 

"  Miss  Forester  is  criticising  us,"  said  he,  instantly.  "  That's 
not  fair — at  least,  it's  not  fair  to  keep  the  criticisms  to  herself. 
Come,  confess  ! "  he  added,  turning  to  Rose.  "  You  don't  quite 
like  what  I'm  doing,  do  you  ?  " 

"  I  was  not  thinking  about  it,"  answered  Rose. 

"  There's  a  humiliation  !  I  don't  see  how  we  are  ever  to  get 
over  it !  And  when  I  really  only  wanted  a  candid  opinion,  and 
was  prepared  to  receive  it  in  the  best  spirit.  Well,  we  must 
hope  that  the  public  at  large  will  show  a  little  more  human  feeL- 
ing.  There — we  can  see  what  your  hair  is  now !  How  can 
you  bear  to  disguise  it  ?  " 

Mrs.  Darner's  hair  was  most  abundant  and  beautiful.  She 
had  been  rapidly  undoing  the  braids  while  Brandon  took  out  the 
frisettes  to  which  he  so  strongly  objected,  and  now  she  stooped 
her  face  upon  her  knees,  gave  her  head  a  quick  shake,  and  then 
looked  up  smiling  from  the  midst  of  a  great  fall  of  bright  waving 
locks  which  touched  the  ground  as  she  sat.  What  Brandon  had 
to  say  to  her  about  it  required  to  be  said  in  a  whisper,  and  it 
made  her  blush  and  laugh.    Rose  walked  out  of  the  room. 

All  that  evening  she  was  busy  with  Emma's  costume,  and 
was  extremely  careful  not  to  absent  herself  from  the  rehearsals 
and  discussions  without  some  plain  self-evident  reason.  She 
had  terrible  misgivings  that  she  had  again  betrayed  mortifica- 
tion, and  her  conduct  was  entirely  moulded  by  her  desire  to 
efface  any  impression  which  she  might  have  made,  whether  on 
Lionel  or  on  Mrs.  Darner,  that  they  were  (as  she  said  to  herself) 
"  capable  of  mortifying  her."  The  watchful  Leonora  could  not 
tell  whether  these  efforts  succeeded  or  not,  but  it  certainly  ap- 
peared to  her  that  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  day  Lionel 
was  baffled  in  an  attempt  to  get  a  few  private  words  with  Rose. 
Sometimes  Rose's  determination  to  reply  to  his  introductory 
whisper  in  an  audible  voice  and  with  a  slight  accent  of  surprise, 
stopped  him  short ;  sometimes  the  accidents  of  the  day  seemed 
to  be  hostile  to  him,  and  it  was  hardly  possible  to  tell  whether 
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they  occurred  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  or  were  shaped 
and  summoned  by  an  adroit  hand ;  oftener  he  was  simply 
powerless  and  helpless  against  Mrs.  Darner's  irresistible  compound 
of  exigeance  and  fascination.  If  he  was,  indeed,  seeking  an  expla- 
nation, the  day  closed  without  his  finding  it ;  and  when  Leonora 
looked  into  Rose's  proud  eyes  as  they  parted  for  the  night,  she 
thought  that  anger  was  a  marvellously  strong  support. 

The  next  morning's  post  brought  a  letter  for  Leonora,  so  be- 
wildering and  astonishing  in  its  purport  that  it  effectually  drew 
her  thoughts  away  from  the  little  drama  that  was  being  acted 
out  before  her.  Vere  had  sold  his  commission,  and  was  coming 
home.  No  consulting,  no  doubting,  no  exhorting  could  delay 
it.  The  thing  was  done,  and  no  wondering,  no  conjecturing, 
could  explain  it,  nor  did  he  offer  any  explanation.  They  had 
simply  to  accept  the  fact.  The  letters  from  home  which  urged 
him  so  strongly  to  court  inquiry  and  to  take  immediate  means 
for  clearing  away  all  aspersions  upon  his  conduct,  were  met  and 
crossed  by  this  unaccountable  act.  The  h%ppy  bound  of 
Leonora's  heart  as  she  thought  of  seeing  him  again  was  checked 
by  a  grasp  that  seemed  as  cold  and  hard  as  iron. 

Mr.  Forester  was  too  much  annoyed  to  be  able  to  command 
himself.  "  Where  is  Leonora  ?"  said  he,  coming  hastily  out  of 
his  study,  with  an  open  letter  in  his  hand. 

Leonora  was  there,  with  her  letter  also,  wondering  to  how 
many  of  the  family  she  should  have  to  tell  her  strange  news, 
and  secretly  hoping  that  her  father-in-law  had  been  communi- 
cated with  separately.  She  had  not  yet  succeeded  in  putting  it 
into  words,  even  for  Rose. 

"  Vere  has  written  to  you,  of  course,"  said  Mr.  Forester,  as 
soon  as  he  saw  her.    "  I  want  to  know  what  he  says." 

"  He  says  very  little,"  answered  Leonora,  timidly. 

"  He  says  nothing  at  all  to  me.  I  should  like  to  hear  the 
'  very  little/  if  you  please." 

Leonora  glanced  over  her  sentences — did  not  find  anything 
that  she  could  with  satisfaction  read  aloud  just  as  it  stood — 
looked  up,  and  replied,  "  He  says  that  his  regiment  is  going  into 
garrison  quarters,  and  no  further  active  service  is  required,  and 
that  he  has  therefore  determined  to  come  home  at  once  and 
settle  in  Italy  to  pursue  his  studies  for — for  his  new  profession. 
He  has  written  to  papa,  and  he  thinks  that  papa  and  Henry  will 
join  us.    And— and — I  think  that's  all." 
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'  The  deprecating  voice  paused,  and  was  followed  by  a  great 
deal  of  inarticulate  fretting  and  fuming  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Forester.  Leonora  did  not  feel  angry,  as  Rose  would  have  felt 
had  she  been  Vere's  wife — she  was  only  distressed  and  apolo- 
getic. It  never  occurred  to  her  as  possible  that  Mr.  Forester 
could  understand  Vere,  even  in  ordinary  matters,  and  she  knew 
that  it  would  be  preposterous  to  expect-  him  to  have  faith  in 
what  he  did  not  understand.  She  was  herself  reduced  to  blind 
faith  just  now,  and  so  she  could  make  allowances  for  others. 

Brandon  came  in  at  that  moment,  eager  and  voluble,  with 
some  proposition  about  the  evening's  amusement,  which  died 
upon  his  lips  when  fce  saw  Mr.  Forester.  He  was  making  signs 
to  Leonora  to  come  out  into  the  garden  with  him,  but  he  was 
caught  and  chained  before  he  could  accomplish  his  purpose. 

"  The  most  unaccountable,  the  most  preposterous  thing ! " 
exclaimed  Mr.  Forester.    "  Vere  has  sold  out ! " 

"Sold  out?" 

"  Yes ;  without  a  word,  and  at  this  time  too  !  Irrevocable 
mischief !  The  most  hasty,  headlong  proceeding  !  I  think  he 
must  be  mad ! " 

"  But  what  does  he  say  ?  "  asked  Brandon,  in  real  anxiety. 

"  Oh,  you  may  see  what  he  says, — it  just  amounts  to  nothing ! 
A  favourable  opportunity  offered — he  thought  it  best  to  lose  no 
more  time.  Time,  indeed  !  He  has  lost  something  more  valu- 
able than  time.    He  is  on  his  way  home  now." 

"  Before  our  letters  reached  him  ! "  said  Brandon,  in  a  voice 
of  such  deep  concern,  that  nothing  further  was  needed  to  express 
his  view  of  the  transaction.  "  And  he  says  no  more  ?  I  would 
give  anything  to  have  been  with  him !    Who  can  have  advised 

"  Advised ! "  cried  Mr.  Forester  ;  "  no  sane  man  would  have 
advised  such  a  step.    It  is  mere  suicide ! " 

"  I  am  sure — I  am  sure  there  is  some  good  reason,"  said 
Leonora ;  "  only  let  us  wait  till  he  comes." 

"  My  dear,  that  is  nonsense,"  replied  her  father-in-law,  de- 
cidedly ;  "there  can  be  no  good  reason." 

"  I  hear  there's  an  Indian  letter,"  cried  Rose,  running  into  the 
room.  "  What  news  ?  Oh  !  what  is  the  matter  ?  "  she  added, 
struck  with  alarm  at  the  aspect  of  the  group. 

Leonora  went  away  into  the  garden.  She  really  could  not 
stand  by  and  hear  the  wonder,  the  incredulity,  the  implied 
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blame,  the  expressed  vexation  all  over  again.  She  hoped  the 
news  would  go  through  the  family  in  her  absence.  She  did 
feel  a  little  indignant  now  as  she  wandered  away  into  the  shrub- 
bery. 

"  Not  one  of  them  seems  to  care  about  seeing  him  again ! " 
said  she  to  herself.  And  she  tried  to  give  herself  up  to  the 
thought  of  the  meeting,  and  to  forget  everything  else. 

The  three  whom  she  left  discussed  the  step  which  Vere  had 
taken,  very  sadly  and  seriously.  There  was  so  much  sympathy 
among  diem  that  at  one  moment  it  had  nearly  brought  about  a 
better  understanding  between  Lionel  and  Rose,  but  Mr.  Forester 
was  in  the  way  and  nothing  came  of  it.  « 

"  We  need  not  tell  anybody  yet,  I  suppose,"  said  Rose.  "  Is 
there  any  chance  that,  if  we  keep  it  secret,  it  might  still  be 
prevented  ?  " 

"  Prevented ! "  sighed  her  father.  "  It's  done — gazetted  by  * 
this  time !    All  the  world  may  know  it ! " 

"  Could  we  not  even  keep  it  back  for  a  day  ?  They  will  say 
things  about  it  at  the  Hall  to-night,  I  know,  and  it  will  be  so 
hard  for  Linnet." 

"  I'll  put  a  stop  to  that/'  said  Brandon.  "  Mrs.  Darner  shall 
manage  Lady  Philippa ;  she'll  do  it  beautifully,  I  know.  There 
she  is — shall  we  go  out  and  explain  it  to  her  ?"  This  was  said 
in  a  soft  confidential  tone  to  Rose  as  Mrs.  Darner  appeared  upon 
the  lawn,  wondering  at  the  long  absence  of  her  cavalier,  and  a 
little  inclined  to  resent  it.  Rose  did  not  reply.  She  had  caught 
a  glimpse  of  Linnet's  dress  between  the  stems  of  the  trees,  and 
was  wondering  whether  she  might  venture  to  go  to  her.  She 
went  out  upon  the  lawn,  followed  by  Lionel,  who,  not  having 
perceived  her  motive,  stood  still  in  some  dismay,  when  she  darted 
away  from  him  and  left  him  to  make  his  communication  to  Mrs. 
Darner  unassisted. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  Dr.  Selden  arrived.  He  had  received 
no  letter  from  Charles,  and  was  anxious.  When  he  heard  of 
Vere's  irrevocable  step,  his  distress  and  astonishment  were  great. 
He  could  scarcely  bring  himself  to  believe  it,  and  he  read  Mr, 
Forester's  letter  three  times  over  before  he  could  accept  the 
fact  sufficiently  to  begin  trying  to  find  explanations  or  palliations 
for  it. 

"  I  understand  now  why  Charles  did  not  write,"  said  he  at 
last.    "  He  did  not  like  to  say  what  he  thought ;  he  knew  well 
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enough  what  we  should  all  feel,  and  as  he  could  not  defend,  he 
let  the  matter  alone." 

This  was  too  much  for  Leonora.  It  had  seemed  to  her  from 
the  first  that  the  family,  as  soon  as  it  had  recovered  from  the 
shock  of  its  surprise,  was  settling  down  with  wonderful  rapidity 
into  a  changed  and  lowered  estimate  of  Vere.  It  was  as  if  this 
estimate  had  always  existed,  beneath  and  behind  the  professed 
opinions  about  him,  and  it  seemed  to  be  now  coming  up  by 
degrees  and  showing  itself.  Mr.  Forester  expressed  it  most 
strongly,  but,  coming  from  him,  the  expression  gave  her  least 
pain.  "  Always  so  visionary,"  "  eminently  unpractical,"  "  you 
never  knew  where  *to  have  him,"  such  were  the  parentheses 
which  repeatedly  broke  the  course  of  his  commentaries.  The 
mere  sound  of  the  words  was  unpleasant,  though  it  was  not 
necessary  to  rate  their  significance  high.  Brandon,  with  a  shake 
of  the  head  and  a  sorrowful  look,  admitted  that  Forester  was 
"  inconsistent."  This  was  worse,  and  Leonora  remembered  it 
against  him.  But  here  was  Dr.  Selden — the  faithful,  sympa- 
thetic, appreciating  friend — taking  it  for  granted  that  Charles — 
Charles,  of  all  people  in  the  world,  a  weak,  half-grown,  insigni- 
ficant boy,  to  whom  a  touch  of  Vere's  hand,  or  a  glance  from  his 
eye,  was  an  honour — that  he  was  capable  of  sitting  in  judgment 
upon  the  conduct  of  one  so  infinitely  superior  to  himself,  and  of 
withholding  in  kindness  the  adverse  sentence  which  he  could  not 
help  mentally  passing.  The  serene  philosophy  which  resulted 
from  Leonora's  perfect  confidence  was  terribly  shaken,  but  not 
so  the  confidence  itself.  There  was  a  quiver  in  her  voice  as  she 
answered  Dr.  Selden. 

"  I  doubt  whether  Charles  knows — whether  he  would  be  able 
to  understand  Vere's  motives.  Vere  would  not,  I  think,  con- 
sult him." 

"  I  wish  I  understood  his  motives,"  said  Dr.  Selden.  "  I  am 
as  sure  as  you  are  that  they  are  good ;  but  I  fear  he  has  made 
a  terrible  mistake.  A  man  so  sensitive,  such  a  thorough  soldier, 
to  cut  away  from  himself  with  his  own  hand  the  means  of 
clearing  himself!  I  cannot  understand  it.  The  last  man  in  the 
world  to  lose  either  his  temper  or  his  spirits  under  the  pressure 
of  a  difficulty." 

My  dear  friend,"  said  Leonora,  with  a  swelling  heart  and  a 
suppliant  voice,  "  the  thing  is  done — " 

Dr.  Selden  took  her  kindly  by  the  hand.    "  Yes,  yes>"  said 
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he,  suddenly  changing  his  manner;  "you  are  right.  There 
are  plenty  of  other  careers  besides  a  soldier's.  A  new  start  is 
always  a  little  difficult,  and  we  must  all  help  Vere.  We  must 
meet  him  cheerfully,  and  look  steadily  forwards.  He  is  very 
wise  to  go  to  Italy  at  once.  We  shall  hear  of  him  yet." 

Leonora  8  heart  never  6ank  so  low  as  when  she  received  into 
it  these  words  of  consolation.  She  felt  all  that  they  implied. 
She  perceived  the  effort  with  which  they  were  uttered.  The 
only  mode  of  meeting  the  future  was  to  hide  and  forget  the 
past.  And  this — in  Vere's  life  !  There  was  something  in  this 
pure  noble  life  which  was  not  to  be  spoken  of,  which  it  was 
better  not  to  look  upon — a  flaw  in  a  priceless  jewel.  Oh !  if 
he  would  only  come !  Somehow — she  could  not  conjecture 
how — all  would  be  right  then.  It  was  for  her  to  be  very  patient 
till  then.  Of  course  his  wife  must  trust  him  more  thoroughly 
than  his  friends ;  and  it  would  be  easy,  oh !  so  easy,  to  forgive 
them  for  their  little  doubts  when  everything  was  made  clear. 
But  why  was  there  no  word,  no  hint  even,  to  her  ?  That  short 
strange  note — so  unlike  his  other  letters,  in  its  reserve,  in  its 
manner  of  gliding  over  the  surface  of  subjects — did  it  not  imply, 
far  more  strongly  than  Dr.  Selden's  words,  that  there  was  to  be 
in  future  one  subject  avoided  between  the  husband  and  wife  ? 
And  how  was  she  to  bear  that  ?  It  was  well  for  her  that  this 
great  flow  of  thought  rilled  her  heart  and  closed  her  ears  to 
what  was  passing  around  her,  or  she  could  scarcely  have  helped 
resenting  Mr.  Forester's  answer  to  Dr.  Selden — 
u»  "  Hear  of  him  ?    I  am  afraid  the  less  we  hear  the  better !"  * 

Mr.  Forester's  passionate  exclamation  that  Vere  was  gazetted 
already  was  a  little  premature.  There  were  certain  official 
permissions  and  ratifications  to  be  obtained  first.  But  the  irre- 
vocable step  was  taken  on  Vere's  part,  and  no  objection  had 
been  made  to  his  coming  home  to  complete  his  arrangements. 
A  sharp  attack  of  illness,  which  he  did  not  mention  in  his  letter, 
rendered  his  return  desirable  on  other  grounds.  Mr.  Forester 
was  never  able  to  arrange  the  chronology  of  the  transaction 
quite  satisfactorily ;  and  he  harassed  Leonora  terribly  by  his 
persistent  efforts  in  that  direction.  Vere's  correspondence  with 
liis  wife  had  been  necessarily  very  irregular.  Sometimes  a  mail 
was  entirely  missed ;  sometimes  two  letters  of  different  dates 
came  by  the  same  mail,  or  by  the  two  deliveries  of  the  same 
mail;  so  that  J  Leonora  received  them  at  an  interval  of  a  few 
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days.  And  Vere  was  not  always  as  careful  as  he  ought  to  have 
been  in  dating  his  letters.  Mr.  Forester's  intense  interest 
about  times  and  seasons  was  rather  a  comfort  to  him,  since  it 
drew  him  away  from  the  contemplation*  of  facts,  but  itj  waa 
oppressive  to  poor  Leonora,  j 


CHAPTER  X 

AN  EVENING'S  PLEASURE. 

A  more  uncomfortable  party  than  the  evening  assemblage  at 
the  Hall  was  never  gathered  together  for  the  purposes  of  deli- 
berate pleasure-making,  which  is  saying  much.  Those  who 
were  not  pre -occupied  by  private  care  and  anxiety,  were  so  full 
of  the  disturbances  generated  by  the  particular  pleasure  which 
they  were  manufacturing,  that  enjoyment  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion for  them.  Of  these  last,  perhaps,  Mrs.  Darner  was  the  least 
wretched ;  for  though  the  basis  of  her  triumph  might  not  be 
quite  secure,  the  fabric  of  it  was  resplendently  visible.  Brandon 
placed  himself  ostentatiously  at  her  feet,  and  did  his  vociferous 
homage  to  her  without  intermission.  The  progress  of  a  con- 
spicuous flirtation  is  a  scene  so  common,  that  it  seems  hardly 
worth  while  to  describe  it.  To  the  actors  it  must  certainly 
afford  a  delight  scarcely  to  be  measured ;  for  they  know  per- 
fectly well  that  they  are  laughed  at  and  criticised,  yet  they 
persevere  and  are  content.  The  gentleman  makes  a  show  of 
his  services  as  if  he  really  thought  that  they  were  a  credit  to 
him ;  the  lady  exults  in  a  homage  which,  if  it  were  not  offered 
to  herself,  she  would  probably  be  the  first  to  pronounce  worth- 
less. One  of  the  most  curious  inconsistencies  developed  in  the 
course  of  these  affaires  de  fantai&ie  (for  we  are  not  speaking  of  « 
even  the  lowest  grade  of  affaires  de  coeur)  has  always  seemed  to 
us  to  be  the  extraordinary  amount  of  mutual  toleration  exer- 
cised by  the  parties  concerned.  They  regard  or  ignore  each 
other's  defects  with  a  warmth  of  charity  which  would  melt  all 
the  gossip  of  the  neighbourhood  into  thin  air  if  it  could  only  be 
diffused  over  a  larger  area.  A  really  sensible  right-minded 
girl  will  make  the  tenderest  allowances  for  the  inanities  of  the 
most  empty-headed  coxcomb  that  ever  fluttered  through  life. 
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without  * thought  beyond  the  amusement  of  the  hoar.  A  sB*m 
of  taste  and  discernment  will  believe  in  the  flimsiest  rfectatioas, 
or  apologise  for  the  most  nnfeminine  freedoms,  in  his  idol  of  the 
month ;  or,  if  he  perceives  and  acknowledges  them,  they  w3t 
make  no  difference  to  him.  One  is  sometimes  tempted  to  tkiak 
that  the  class  which  really  enjoys  the  charitable  judgment  of 
society  in  general,  is  precisely  the  .class  which  least  deserves  it. 
The  tediousness,  the  foibles,  or  the  faults  of  a  man  who  has 
substantial  merits,  or  who  is  in  any  sense  doing  a  work  in  the 
world,  meet  with  no  mercy ;  bnt  if  there  is  nothing  about  you 
to  claim  respect  or  challenge  praise,  you  may  count  upon  a 
lenient  sentence  from  your  contemporaries.  Time  and  thought 
produce  a  juster  estimate,  but  it  is  the  verdict  of  the  moss*  nt 
which  is  felt  and  proclaimed.  And  it  is  probably  a  sense  of 
disappointment  which  causes  men  to  judge  hardly  in  the  fiat 
instance  the  defects  of  those  from  whom  they  have  txpedtmi 
better  things.  But  there  is  sometimes  another  feeling  at  the 
bottom  of  such  judgments,  which  it  is  worth  while  to  look  into. 
You  meet  with  a  person  known  to  be  good  and  sensible,  to  be 
just  a  little  above  the  average  man  of  society,  and  you  somehow 
do  not  get  on  with  him.  You  are  a  little  annoyed,  and  yon 
resent  it  against  him.  You  find  him  tiresome,  and  you  there- 
fore pronounce  that  he  is  tiresome.  But,  says  Gothe,  many  a 
fair  hand-writing  is  illegible  in  twilight  It  would  be  a  whole- 
some process,  under  such  circumstances,  to  set  to  work  and 
examine  deliberately  what  sort  of  conversation  it  is  which  you 
do  not  consider  tiresome,  what  kind  of  persons  they  are  whose 
foibles  do  not  weary  or  annoy  you.  You  might  possibly  discover 
that  the  reason  why  you  and  your  "superior"  friend  did  not 
quite  "  suit,"  was  not  to  be  found  exclusively  in  the  weakness 
or  the  absurdity  which  hung  about  his  merits. 

There  was  no  softening  veil  upon  Rose's  eyes  just  now,  and 
her  worst  enemy  could  not  have  accused  her  of  being  too  lenient 
in  her  judgments.  She  saw  with  the  keenest  vision,  and  pro- 
nounced with  the  most  unflinching  firmness.  She  perceived 
that  Mrs.  Darner  and  Brandon  talked  nothing  but  nonsense ; 
that  there  was  literally  not  a  word  in  their  conversations  which 
it  could  give  either  of  them  the  slightest  rational  satisfaction  to 
remember ;  that  the  gentleman  offered,  and  the  lady  accepted, 
an  amount  of  freedom  and  familiarity  which  she,  Rose,  would 
not  have  tolerated  for  an  instant;  and  that  there  was  nothing 
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in  the  whole  business  which  could  command  the  sympathy  or 
respect  of  any  dispassionate  spectator.  She  was  not  sufficiently 
alive  to  the  serious  nature  of  the  last  news  about  Vere  to  be 
drawn  permanently  away  from  her  own  private  troubles  by  it. 
She  had  been  shocked  and  grieved,  and  she  was  very  sorry  for 
Linnet,  but  she  felt  a  secret  persuasion  that  all  would  be  right 
in  the  end.  Vere  must  understand  his  own  affairs  better  than 
anybody  else  could,  and  when  he  came  home  he  would  explain 
them.  The  difference  between  her  manner  of  receiving  and 
recovering  from  this  piece  of  bad  news,  and  the  manner  in 
which  she  had  received  and  suffered  under  the  bad  news  which 
preceded  it,  was  a  measure  of  the  progress  which  her  private 
and  personal  feelings  had  made  in  the  interval  But  the  prin- 
cipal change  which  Vere's  letter  had  produced  in  her  condition 
was,  that  she  was  left  very  much  more  to  her  own  devices  than 
she  had  been.  Leonora,  absent  and  unhappy,  relaxed  in  her 
vigilant  sympathy.  Rose  was  not  aware — indeed,  Leonora  was 
hardly  aware  herself,  having  acted  from  instinct  on  a  hundred 
occasions — how  often  she  had  interposed  to  soften  annoyance  or 
to  prevent  exposure.  Rose  went  to  the  Hall,  sore  angry,  self- 
confident,  and  scornful,  and  we  shall  see  what  came  of  it 

She  came  into  the  temporary  green-room  just  as  the  first 
group  was  getting  itself  ready.  Mrs.  Darner,  as  Red  Riding- 
hood,  looked  the  perfection  of  prettiness,  and  the  judicious  ar- 
rangement of  light,  together  with  her  own  fairy  proportions 
-and  general  youthfulness  of  appearance,  silenced  all  criticism  on 
the  score  of  age. 

"  How  do  I  look  ? "  Mrs.  Damer  was  saying  when  Rose 
entered. 

Brandon  held  a  mirror  before  her.  "  Answer  the  question 
yourself,"  said  he,  "  and  pray  be  honest  about  it ! " 

She  pretended  to  examine  herself  pretty  critically,  and  put 
on  a  look  of  timidity.  "  Oh !  do  encourage  me  a  little,"  she 
said.    "  You  can't  think  how  nervous  I  am." 

"  Is  it  nervousness  that  produces  this  effect  ?  Then  I'm  sure 
I  won't  encourage  you.  I  don't  want  to  see  the  slightest 
change." 

She  gave  a  little  satisfied  laugh,  which  was  particularly  irri- 
tating to  Rose.  "  You  ought  to  be  very  anxious  to  see  me 
looking  nice,"  said  she,  "  because  you  know  you  are  expected 
to  dine  upon  me!" 
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'  Brandon  had  recourse  to  his  whisper  here,  and  Rose,  who 
caught  herself  trying  to  listen,  marched  away  to  the  other  end 
of  the  room  with  an  air  of  disgust.  She  came  back  again,  how- 
ever, feeling  certain  that  she  had  seen  a  look  of  intelligence 
pass  between  Brandon  and  Mrs.  Darner — a  look  which  im- 
pressed her  with  the  conviction  that  they  thought  they  were 
annoying  her,  and  that  the  thought  amused  them.  Stung  by 
this  idea,  she  compelled  herself  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
preparations,  and  she  resisted  the  strong  impulse  which  she 
felt  to  give  up  her  own  share  in  the  actual  representation. 
She  laughed  and  talked,  submitted  to  a  little  criticism  upon  her 
own  costume,  and  volunteered  a  remark  about  Brandon's  with 
an  air  of  nonchalance  that  was  scarcely  a  shade  too  prominent, 
Rose's  education  was  advancing  with  rapid  strides.  Three 
months  ago  she  was  too  shy  to  speak  without  being  spoken  to 
at  a  "  party,"  and  there  was  no  security  that  she  might  not  have 
resented  the  simplest  address  as  an  outrage ! 

The  one  tableau  in  which  Rose  was  to  take  a  conspicuous 
place  was  from  an  old  German  fairy  legend.  A  king's  son,  who 
has  been  compelled  to  marry  a  wicked  princess  for  irrefragable 
reasons  of  state,  recognises  the  chosen  lady  of  his  heart  in  a 
girl  whose  office  it  is  to  herd  the  geese,  which  we  are  led  to 
suppose  were  always  attached  in  great  numbers  to  the  establish- 
ments of  German  monarchs  in  old  times.  The  wicked  princess 
is,  of  course,  repudiated,  and  the  "  goose-girl,"  who  had  been 
reduced  to  her  low  position  by  the  intervention  of  some  fairy 
machinery  not  necessary  to  the  tableau,  but  for  which  her  rival 
was  undoubtedly  accountable,  is  elevated  to  the  throne.  It  was 
Rose's  business  to  sit  by  the  roadside  in  a  disconsolate  attitude 
with  a  crook  in  her  hand.  She  was  supposed  to  be  mournfully 
herding  geese  and  thinking  of  her  lover.  Her  flock  were 
symbolised  by  two  or  three  ingeniously  contrived  bird-shapes, 
covered  with  white  cotton -wool,  and  placed  in  attitudes  of  extra- 
ordinary animation  in  the  foreground,  while  a  painted  scene 
behind  them  represented  an  interminable  perspective  of  geese. 
Lionel  was,  of  course,  the  prince ;  and  Mrs.  Darner,  in  bridal 
costume,  and  with  a  gold  crown  on  her  head,  was  the  wicked 
princess.  She  was  to  look  unconscious  and  haughty,  while  her 
companion  was  to  start  with  astonishment  and  delight,  fixing 
his  eyes  upon  the  goose -girl.  Rose  did  not  like  the  situation  at 
all,  and  had  obstinately  resisted  all  suggestions  that  she  ought 
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to  look  at  her  lover  and  recognise  him  in  the  same  moment  in 
which  he  recognised  her.  She  averred  stoutly  that  the  whole 
artistic  merit  of  the  tableau  consisted  in  the  two  opposite  kinds 
of  unconsciousness  expressed  by  the  women,  contrasted  with  the 
prince's  rapturous  surprise.  She  carried  her  point,  and  looked 
so  steadily  away  from  Brandon  that  he  was  quite  annoyed. 
Mrs.  Darner,  who  knew  that  her  crown  and  veil  were  very  be- 
coming, was  quite  content  to  stand  hand-in-hand  with  Lionel, 
and  assume  a  comic  air  of  exaggerated  pride.  But  she  was 
taken  by  surprise  by  Hose's  grace  and  loveliness.  The  shep- 
herdess costume  suited  the  child  exactly;  the  attitude  was 
charmingly  natural,  and  the  pensive  expression  and  drooping 
head  gave  a  softness  to  the  character  of  the  face  in  which  it  was 
sometimes  a  little  deficient.  Mrs.  Darner  felt  that  it  was  de- 
sirable rather  to  hurry  over  this  tableau. 

In  the  front  row  of  the  spectators  sat  Miss  Carr.  She  was 
in  a  very  fussy  state.  She  wanted  to  make  it  apparent  to 
everybody  that  she  was  in  the  confidence  of  the  performers. 
She  volunteered  explanations  of  all  the  tableaux  to  Lady 
Philippa,  and  explained  them  all  wrong.  She  criticised  all  the 
attitudes  out  loud,  and  drew  attention  to  'the  hands  that  were 
quivering  and  the  drapery  folds  that  were  rather  out  of  order. 
She  made  playful  allusions  to  all  the  little  uncomfortable  facts 
with  which  she  was  acquainted,  and  wondered  why  the  sufferers 
did  not  look  pleased.  She  told  Lady  Philippa  that  she  thought 
it. extremely  magnanimous  in  her  to  be  so  polite  to  the  Foresters. 
Many  people,  she  said,  would  not  have  forgiven  that  business 
about  the  Martins,  nor  the  part  which  Mrs.  Vere  took  in 
screening  that  outrageous  person,  Hugh  Blackmore.  Lady 
Philippa  was  aghast  at  her  audacity,  but  condescended  to  reply 
that  she  never  bore  malice.  "  Whatever  I  wish  to  do,"  she 
said  superbly,  "  I  always  succeed  in  doing  in  the  end."  And 
there  is  little  doubt  that  she  did  succeed,  both  in  punishing  her 
enemies  and  helping  her  friends,  though  the  former  occupation 
was  more  to  her  taste  than  the  latter.  The  Foresters  little 
guessed  how  much  of  the  pain  which  they  were  now  enduring, 
and  of  that  which  they  still  had  to  endure,  was  traceable  to 
their  offences  against  Lady  Philippa.  She  was  far  too  rich  to 
be  despised.  She  had  a  power  in  society  more  immediate,  if 
not  greater,  in  its  effects  than  any  other  power.  She  received 
a  great  deal  of  attention  and  deference,  and  they  were  sotoa- 
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thing  more  than  mere  lip-service.  Her  opinion  reaUy  had 
weight ;  her  word  really  was,  in  some  sense,  a  law ;  her  ways 
and  habits,  her  defects  and  peculiarities,  were  judged  with  a 
tenderness  and  respect  which  no  one  would  have  dreamed  of 
according  to  them  if  she  had  been  an  old  maid,  without  a  title, 
living  upon  two  hundred  a  year.  People  were  not  only  afraid 
to  touch  her,  but  they  honestly  busied  themselves  in  making* 
the  best  of  her ;  in  keeping  her  sins  out  of  sight,  and  making' 
much  of  her  hospitalities.  And  if  the  reason  of  this  unusual 
prevalence  of  Christian  charity  were  inquired  into — if  it  were 
asked  why  is  she  popular  ?  why  are  her  civilities  received  and 
returned  with  empressement  f  why  are  her  evil  doings  so  well 
spoken  of  ? — there  was  really  no  answer  to  be  returned  to  the 
question  but  one  :  "  Because  she  is  so  very  rich."  There  was, 
in  fact,  nothing  else  to  be  said  in  her  favour ;  but  this  was  quite 
enough  so  far  as  society  was  concerned.  And  for  this  reason, 
and  no  other,  her  hard  suggestions  and  quiet  disparagements 
told  upon  the  troubles  of  the  Foresters.  The  balance  of 
opinion  was  incessantly  receiving  a  slight  impulse  against  them, 
and  there  was  little  4doubt  that  by  the  time  Vere  came  home, 
the  newspaper  attack  upon  him  would  be  endorsed  by  the  secret 
judgment  of  the  whole  neighbourhood. 

To  this  subject  Miss  Carr  very  soon  fluttered  away,  pointing 
out  that  it  was  no  wonder  that  poor  Mrs.  Vere  did  not  feel 
quite  equal  to  taking  a  part  in  the  amusements  of  the  evening. 
"  The  cloud  upon  her  husband,  you  know,  it  evidently  oppressed 
her  very  much and  here  Miss  Carr  tried  to  hook  Mr. 
Forester  into  the  conversation,  but  Mr.  Forester  was  a  little 
deaf,  and  being  pounced  upon  when  he  least  expected  it,  with 
a  kind  of  parenthetic  appeal  which  seemed  to  imply  that  he 
had  taken  a  share  in  what  went  before,  he  became  somewhat 
confused.  Miss  Carr  accordingly  raised  her  voice,  and  address- 
ing him  in  a  protective  manner,  as  though  she  were  keeping 
his  second  childhood  at  bay  by  her  attentions,  she  said,  "  We 
were  speaking  about  your  daughter-in-law.  She  seems  very 
much  out  of  spirits  about  this  affair  of  her  husband.  I  tell  her 
she  has  not  confidence  enough.  Yes,  Mrs.  Vere,".  turning 
suddenly  upon  Leonora,  who  just  then  emerged  from  the  green- 
room, and  took  her  place  among  the  spectators  as  the  curtain 
drew  up  for  the  tableau,  "we  are  all  complaining  of  you  a 
Jittle.^We  ^think  you  fchave  not  confidence  ^enough  in  your 
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husband.  Why  should  you  mind  what  the  newspapers  say  ? 
You  ought  to  know  him  rather  better  than  the  newspapers ! 
Do  you  think  Lady  Philippa  would  distrust  Sir  Joseph  if  all 
the  newspapers  in  the  world  went  against  him  ?  " 

"  I  don't  profess  quite  so  much  philosophy,"  began  Lady 
Philippa.  But  here  Mr.  De  Bragge  interposed  with  real  good 
nature,  and  requested  silence  as  the  curtain  was  being  drawn, 
up,  and  it  was  their  plain  duty  to  look  at  the  tableau.  "  I 
couldn't  stand  it,  you  know — confound  me,  I  couldn't  stand  it!" 
he  observed  afterwards  to  Brandon.  "  The  poor  thing  looked 
so  uncommonly  down  in  the  mouth,  I  thought  she  was  going 
to  faint ;  and  I  saw  my  mother  was  going  to  set  her  foot  upon 
her  neck,  and,  confound  me,  it's  no  joke  when  my  mother  takes 
to  doing  that !  I  believe  yon,  it  isn't.  Why  on  earth  should 
Miss  Carr  trouble  herself  to  sympathise  about  other  women's 
husbands,  and  hurt  their  feelings  in  that  way,  and  bring  my 
mother  down  upon  them,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  It  isn't  fair 
play.  It  isn't  as  if  she'd  got  a  husband  of  her  own  to  be 
sympathised  with  about,  but  she  hasn't,  you  see,  and  never  will 
have,  so  the  other  women  can't  be  down  upon  her  with  their 
sympathy,  and  that's  what  I  call  not  giving  them  fair  play,  and 
I  can't  stand  it,  confound  me  if  I  can  !  " 

Miss  Carr  was  well  content  to  be  interrupted,  as  it  gave  her 
the  opportunity  of  a  little  private  talk  with  Mr.  De  Bragge 
which  looked  almost  like  flirting,  and  soothed  her  very  much. 
She  wound  up  her  proceedings  by  commenting  upon  the  tableau 
to  him  in  a  sonorous  whisper. 

"  Good  Mr.  Forester,"  said  she,  with  a  warm  emphasis  on 
the  epithet — "  Good  Mr.  Forester  has  not  been  unwilling  to 
sanction  this  little  representation,  though  he  is  supposed  to  be 
rather  strait-laced.  Fathers  are  quite  as  skilful  chaperons  as 
mothers,  sometimes  "  (with  a  significant  nod  and  smile).  "  These 
tableaux  are  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  bringing  doubtful 
matters  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  and  I  think  we  all  know" 
(with  a  glance  from  Brandon  to  Rose),  "  I  think  we  all  know 
what  is  on  the  tapis." 

The  spectators  on  the  back  benches  were  surprised  by  the 
sudden  crimson  which  overspread  the  face  of  the  goose-girl, 
after  the  tableau  had  been  exhibited  for  about  half  a  minute. 
They  supposed  that  she  was  tired,  or  heated,  or  frightened.  But 
it  was  certainly  strange  that  the  prince's  face  reflected  he*  blasfcv. 
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Between  this  tableau  and  the  series  from  the  "  Bridal  of 
Triermain  "  there  was  a  pause,  and  Miss  Carr,  bustling  into  the 
green-room,  in  order  that  she  might  practically  assert  her 
intimacy  with  the  performers,  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  her 
work.  She  made  a  little  speech  in  a  whisper  to  Brandon. 
Hose  could  not  hear  what  was  said;  but  she  could  not  avoid 
seeing  that  Brandon  was  out  of  countenance.  Miss  Carr  was 
smiling  up  in  his  face  with  the  most  unfeigned  self-complacency, 
and  evidently  believing  devoutly  in  the  elegance  and  appropri- 
ateness of  her  own  badinage.  She  then  moved  towards  Mrs. 
Damer,  but  Mrs.  Darner  was  not  to  be  victimised.  "  Keep 
that  woman  off  me,  for  pity's  sake !  "  said  she  to  Lionel,  in  a 
suppressed  voice.  Then,  finding  that  her  cavalier  was  not  quite 
so  prompt  as  usual,  she  took  up  her  own  cause  and  spoke 
aloud — 

"  Don't  come  any  nearer,  please — not  a  step  nearer !  I  have 
got  all  my  things  arranged  round  me  for  the  next  tableau,  and 
the  least  touch  would  set  them  all  wrong.  Please  take  care  of 
your  hoop — you  don't  know  what  a  dangerous  neighbourhood 
you  are  getting  into." 

Miss  Carr  drew  away,  somewhat  injured,  but  elaborately 
apologetic,  as  if  she  were  so  wholly  unused  to  be  in  anybody's 
way,  that  she  harcjjy  knew  how  to  behave  under  the  circum- 
stances. She  backed  a  few  steps  with  baffled  gracefulness, 
•  upset  two  wreaths  and  a  candle,  and  then  turned  upon  Rose, 
who  felt  an  impulse  to  escape,  but  did  not  know  how  to  follow 
it  out,  and  who  was  moreover  hampered  by  the  delusion  that 
there  was  a  friendship  of  long  standing  between  Miss  Carr  and 
herself. 

"  I  have  been  telling  Mr.  Brandon,  my  love,"  said  the  friend, 
with  a  caressing  tap  on  Rose's  burning  cheek,  "  that  I  don't 
quite  approve  of  the  arrangement  of  the  last  tableau.  Very 
pretty,  you  know,  but  not  exactly  appropriate.  The  two  ladies 
should  have  changed  places,  and  I  know  which  ought  to  have 
"worn  the  bridal  costume.  He  disclaims,  you  know,  of  course 
he  disclaims — but  I  understand;  and  the  sequel  of  the  story 
sets  it  all  right.  We  ought  to  have  had  a  second  tableau,  with 
our  opening  Rose  in  her  right  place.  Patience,  patience — I 
have  no  doubt  it  will  come — and  so  I  have  been  telling  Mr. 
Brandon." 

Rose  was  sitting  opposite  to  a  mirror  in  which  unfortunately 
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she  could  see  that  Lionel's  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her,  and  that 
he  was  watching  the  effect  of  Miss  Carr's  speech  (which  he 
could  not  hear)  with  an  expression  half  indignant,  half  amused. 
It  was  more  than  she  could  bear.  Be  merciful  to  her !  she  was 
scarcely  seventeen.  She  had  been  piqued,  mortified,  stung, 
wounded,  and  irritated.  Her  pride,  her  modesty,  her  affections 
had  all  been  hurt  in  turn.  And  now  she  thought  it  was  all 
over,  the  worst  stroke  had  fallen,  and  she  was  disgraced  for  ever 
in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Brandon,  and  of  all  who  had  witnessed  the 
proceedings  of  the  last  few  days.  She  jumped  up  and  ran  out 
of  the  room,  but  not  before  a  great  blush  and  a  great  sob  had 
revealed  to  all  except  Miss  Carr  that  she  ran  out  to  hide  her 
tears. 


CHAPTER  XI. 
rose's  victory. 

Greater  outbreaks  than  poor  Rose's  have  been  ignored  and 
suppressed  for  the  sake  of  carrying  on  an  evening  party  safely 
and  smoothly  to  its  conclusion.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  sense  of 
incongruity  between  the  graver  troubles  of  humanity  and  its 
lighter  amusements  which  enlists  all  energies  on  the  side  of 
concealment  so  soon  as  the  one  intrudes  upon  the  other.  "VYc 
know  that  the  ghastly  troop  are  in  waiting  outside,  but  we 
think  that  no  straggler  of  them  has  any  business  to  show  his 
face  in  a  ball-room.  "  Say  nothing  about  it  till  to-morrow,"  is 
the  instinctive  answer  of  every  man  who  receives  a  terrible 
communication,  or  suspects  the  presence  of  a  serious  evil  in  thn 
midst  of  a  festivity.  He  shrinks  from  seeing  the  dark  news 
reflected  from  all  those  bright  faces  around  him;  shrinks  from 
the  multiplication,  whether  by  a  score  or  a  hundred,  of  the 
shock  which  he  has  himself  received.  If  it  be  only  a  shock  of 
surprise  to  them  he  would  rather  not  see  it — those  faces  must 
be  got  rid  of  somehow.  The  gaiety  must  go  on,  just  because  it 
is  so  slight  and  superficial  a  thing ;  if  it  were  an  assemblage 
for  grave  business  it  would  seem  much  easier  to  break  it  up  by 
the  announcement  of  bad  tidings.  I  have  seen  a  man  come  to 
a  ball  half  an  hour  after  he  knew  of  the  suicide  of  a  near 
friend  and  kinsman,  and  whisper  his  dreadful  news  quietly  to 
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the  one  or  two  persons  to  whom  it  was  necessary  to  tell  it  with- 
out delay.  The  impulse  to  look  as  if  nothing  had  happened 
came  into  their  faces,  not  after,  bat  with  the  white  horror  of 
astonishment,  and  the  evening  went  on,  with  no  stronger 
suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  guests  than  was  involved  in  the 
remark  that  Mr.  So-and-so  stayed  a  very  short  time  and  did 
not  seem  in  his  usual  spirits. 

In  the  same  way  a  number  of  persons  will  often  tacitly,  and 
without  previous  concert,  combine  to  suppress  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  some  fact  secretly  known  to  them  all.  They  will  put  a 
colour  upon  it  which  they  all  know  not  to  be  the  true  colour ; 
and  they  will  do  this  by  their  manner  and  by  their  words  to 
each  other,  though  each  knows  perfectly  well  that  he  is  not 
deceiving  the  other,  and  that  the  part  which  he- is  acting  is  also 
acted  towards  himself.  The  thing  gained  is  the  absence  of 
discussion.  I  do  not  think  that  anything  else  is  gained.  There 
is  little  chance  of  your  forgetting  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
unwelcome  object  which  has  been  passed  from  hand  to  hand 
under  the  table  and  looked  at  covertly ;  but  at  least  you  have 
not  exhibited  it.  There  might  be  a  chamber  in  the  Palace  of 
Truth  set  apart  for  the  recognition  and  proclamation  of  events 
for  what  they  are,  as  soon  as  they  happen.  The  structure  of 
society  in  that  chamber  would  present  some  curious  architec- 
tural features. 

Miss  Carr  did  not  perceive  that  Rose  was  crying  when  she 
ran  out  of  the  room,  and  all  those  who  did  perceive  it  united  in 
taking  for  granted  that  it  was  not  the  case.  She  reappeared  as 
soon  as  possible,  to  form  one  of  the  bevy  of  damsels  whose 
business  it  was  to  tempt  Sir  Roland  De  Vaux  from  his  duty, 
enraged  with  herself,  and  having  one  burning  wish  in  her  heart 
in  the  presence  of  which  all  other  thoughts  dwindled  and  grew 
pale,  namely,  that  she  might  find  some  opportunity  for  proving 
her  indifference.  Brandon  soon  provided  her  with  such  an 
opportunity.  He  followed  her  into  the  passage  as  soon  as  the 
representation  was  over,  while  the  others  were  busy  changing 
their  dresses,  grasped  her  hand,  and  said  to  her  in  a  whisper  of 
unmistakable  earnestness,  "  Don't  let  anything  vex  you.  When 
can  I  speak  to  you  ?  " 

Rose's  struggle  to  release  her  hand  was  too  vehement  to  be 
resisted,  as  she  answered,  in  her  regal  manner,  "  I  do  not 
understand  you,  Mr.  Brandon." 
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"  But  I  want  to  be  understood ;  there  is  nothing  in  the  world 
I  have  at  heart  so  much  as  that  you  should  understand  me.  I 
understand  you  perfectly,  Rose.  Won't  you  let  me  explain 
myself  ?  Won't  you  let  me  tell  you  what  I  feel  towards  you — 
if,  indeed,  you  don't  know  it  already  ?" 

"  If  you  understand  me  so  well,"  replied  Rose,  in  rather  too 
rapid  a  manner  to  be  as  dignified  as  she  intended  to  be,  "  you 
must  be  aware  that  I  neither  wish  nor  care  for  any  explanation, 
and  that  I  don't  choose  to  be  called  by  my  Christian  name." 
And  she  went  away  in  a  moment. 

Brandon  was  left  jrtanti  la.  He  was  a  good  deal  surprised, 
and  he  looked  rather  crestfallen  and  disconsolate.  He  was 
dressed  in  a  complete  suit  of  real  armour,  over  which  he  wore  a 
very  short  cloak  of  wThite  glazed  calico  improvised  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  he  carried  a  flat  candlestick  in  his  hand.  In  this 
condition  he  sat  down  upon  the  door-mat  for  a  few  minutes  to 
collect  his  thoughts  and  review  his  position.  He  did  not  very 
well  know  what  he  was  doing,  but  he  knew  that  he  wanted  a 
little  time  for  quiet  consideration  before  he  re-entered  society, 
so  he  solemnly  placed  his  candle  on  the  floor  beside  him,  and 
sat  still,  contemplating  his  greaves,  and  sternly  disregarding  the 
crackling  of  his  stiff  little  mantle. 

It  was  a  very  brief  period  of  discomfiture  through  which  he 
mentally  passed.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  he  was  habitually 
a  self-confident  man.  He  did  not  seriously  doubt  for  more  than 
a  moment  that  Rose  was  in  love  with  him.  Indeed,  as  soon  as 
the  doubt  took  a  definite  shape  and  declared  itself,  it  perished. 
When  a  man  has  attached  himself  to  a  girl  so  young,  whether 
in  years  or  character,  that  the  soft  mists  of  childhood  still  cling 
about  her,  she  stands  at  a  sort  of  disadvantage  with  him,  unless 
his  temperament  happens  to  be  peculiarly  imaginative  and 
tender,  even  after  she  has  fairly  emerged  and  grown  up.  All 
the  earlier  processes  are  not  only  originated,  but  directed  by 
him.  He  seems  to  create  his  own  idol ;  or,  to  take  a  lower 
illustration,  to  make  the  instrument  which  he  intends  to  play 
upon.  While  she  is  developing  into  maturity  and  independence 
of  character  by  his  help,  he  is  unconsciously  forming  habits  of 
thought  and  action  towards  her  which  he  finds  it  difficult  to 
change  when  they  are  no  longer  applicable.  If  her  nature  is 
meek  and  soft,  she  also  forms  a  habit ;  and  they  get  on  very 
well  together,  though  they  remain  upon  unequal  terms,  and  her 
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capacities  are  unexplored  and  unusued  till  some  great  stroke  of 
trouble  or  anxiety  reveals  them  to  him,  and  perhaps  to  herself,, 
for  such  a  woman  is  very  apt  to  believe  implicitly  in  a  man's 
estimate  of  her.  But  if  she  is  proud  and  high-spirited,  with  a 
keen,  touchy  sense  of  womanly  honour,  a  time  of  mutual  mis- 
understanding arrives,  and  mischief  is  pretty  sure  to  come 
of  it. 

It  was  in  this  way  that  Lionel  now  misunderstood  Rose.  He 
felt  perfectly  sure  of  her.  He  had  seen  the  growth  of  her 
feeling  towards  him,  played  with  it,  fostered  it,  found  in  it  a 
charm  and  delight  beyond  anything  that  he  anticipated ;  and  he 
believed  that  it  was  ready  to  come  when  he  called  it,  and 
declare  itself  as  soon  as  he  gave  the  word.  So  entirely  was  he 
possessed  with  this  belief,  that  he  interpreted  all  the  rebuffo 
which  she  had  given  him,  including  the  last,  by  the  simple 
supposition  that  she  was  not  sore  of  him,  and  that  she  wa& 
uncomfortable  and  irritable  in  consequence.  Why  he  had  been 
increasing  her  insecurity  by  the  exhibition  of  his  devotion  to. 
Mrs.  Darner — whether  any  deeper  feeling  than  vanity  was  at 
the  bottom  of  his  recent  conduct — we  will  not  at  present  inquire. 
There  are  men  in  the  world  who  are  capable  of  being  in  love 
with  two  women  at  once.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  made  up  hi& 
mind  now,  arose  from  his  door-mat,  and  went  on  his  way 
rejoicing,  to  meet  his  fate. 

Rose  was  also  possessed  by  one  idea,  deep-seated  and  over- 
mastering, excluding  all  other  thoughts  for  the  time.  It  was 
that  she  would  prove  to  all — more  than  all,  to  Brandon — most 
of  all,  to  herself— that  her  heart  was  free.  So  she,  too,  went  on 
her  way  to  meet  her  fate — but  not  rejoicing. 

The  temperament  which  surrenders  itself  unconditionally  to  a 
single  thought  is  an  unsafe  temperament.  You  may  trace  it  in 
small  things  as  well  as  great,  and  it  is  well  for  you  if  you 
discern  it  in  yourself  in  the  small,  early  enough  to  be  on  your 
guard  against  it  in  the  great.  For  when  that  one  violent  wish 
which  enslaves  you  has  had  its  way,  you  shall  find  that  several 
other  wishes,  not  only  wiser  and  better,  but  also  warmer  and 
stronger  than  it,  have  been  kept  down  by  its  mere  force,  and 
now  that  it  is  at  rest,  they  come  forward  and  complain.  Per- 
haps it  is  too  late  to  satisfy  them,  and  perhaps  they  will  live  and 
lament  long  after  their  tyrant  is  dead,  buried,  and  forgotten, 
except  for  the  evil  he  has  wrought.  ; 
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The  next  day  it  was  rather  a  surprise  to  Mr.  Forester  that 
Brandon  and  Mrs.  Damer  did  not  come  to  talk  over  the  events 
of  the  evening.  Leonora  was  too  deeply  engrossed  by  her  own 
anxieties  to  do  more  than  respond  when  her  father-in-law 
expressed  his  surprise,  and  forget  it  as  soon  as  he  ceased  to 
speak  of  it.  Emma  was  a  good  deal  disappointed.  She  was 
pleasantly  conscious  that  she  had  looked  well  and  played  her 
part  successfully,  and  she  wanted  to  be  told  that  others  were 
aware  of  it.    Rose  said  not  a  word. 

The  next  day,  also,  the  morning  passed  without  a  visit,  but  at 
luncheon  Mr.  Forester  appeared  with  a  note  in  his  hand,  and  an 
expression  of  doubt  and  vexation  on  his  face. 

"  Very  sudden  ! "  said  he,  "  very  strange  !  Mr.  Brandon 
apologises  for  not  being  able  to  call  and  take  leave.  He  has 
been  unexpectedly  summoned  away,  he  says.  Leonora,  has  he 
written  to  you?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Leonora,  "  but  not  about  anything  particular." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  not  writing  about  anything  parti- 
cular ? "  asked  Mr.  Forester,  sharply.  "  I  suppose  he  says 
something  ?" 

It  was  not  often  that  Mr.  Forester  snubbed  his  daughter-in- 
law.  He  had  a  constant  sense  that  she  was  a  guest,  and  that 
she  was  to  be  pitied ;  and  when  there  was  nothing  to  irritate 
him,  his  politeness  to  her  amounted  to  gallantry.  But  his  nature 
was  deficient  in  geniality  and  sweetness,  and  she  often  witnessed 
an  amount  of  snubbing  inflicted  upon  the  members  of  his  family 
which  was  quite  as  disagreeable  to  her  as  if  she  had  suffered 
under  it  herself.  She  made  great  allowance  for  him  now,  be- 
cause she  sympathised  with  the  reason  of  his  vexation.  And, 
not  looking  towards  Rose,  but  attaining  by  some  sort  of  intuition 
to  a  perception  of  her  flushed  cheeks  and  downcast  eyes,  she 
did  as  was  her  custom,  and  sacrificed  her  own  present  feeling  to 
the  feeling  of  others.  "  He  writes  only  about  Vere,"  said  she  : 
"  he  asks  me  to  let  him  know  if  anything  happens." 

"  What  does  he  expect  to  happen  ? "  in  the  same  resentful 
voice,  implying,  "  Now  I  am  going  to  convict  you  out  of  your 
own  mouth." 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know,"  answered  Leonora,  simply. 

"  I  don't  see  how  anybody  can  know.  It  is  mere  nonsense  to 
ask  what  happens,  when  we  know  perfectly  well  what  has  hap- 
pened ;  and  it  is  certainly  not  a  pleasant ^  subject  fat  ^ 
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tbink  Mr.  Brandon  might  have  had  a  little  more  consideration 
than  to  ask  you  anything  at  all  about  it." 

"  I  think,"  said  Leonora,  "  we  do  not  yet  quite  know — we 
are  not  yet  absolutely  certain  that  we  know  what  has  happened; 
and  I  don't  mind  Mr.  Brandon's  asking  me  about  it,  though  it  t* 
a  painful  subject.    He  asks  only  out  of  friendship." 

"  That  is  a  sort  of  friendship  for  which  I  have  not  the  slightest 
value.  And  when  you  say  we  don't  know  what  has  happened, 
I  wish  just  to  ask  you  one  thing — Has  Vere  sold  his  commission, 
or. has  he  not  ?  " 

"  He  has  sold  it — "  began  poor  Leonora. 

"  Very  well — very  well,"  interrupted  Mr.  Forester,  in  an  in- 
describable voice,  mixing  and  following  up  his  two  "  very  wells  " 
with  a  long  inarticulate  sound  of  sullen  triumph,  also  indescrib- 
able, but  something  like — ah-hum-ha-hu-r-r-r-r-r-mhl 

"I  mean  to  say,"  persisted  Leonora,  with  a  kind  of  timid 
steadfastness,  "  that  we  don't  yet  know  his  reasons,  and  that  I 
trust  him."  She  could  not  keep  her  voice  from  faltering,  nor 
her  eyes  from  filling,  and  Mr.  Forester  had  too  much  real  kind- 
ness of  heart  to  say  anything  more,  though  he  stopped  short 
with  a  decided  sense  of  ill-usage.  She  had  no  business  to  be 
so  sensitive  with  a  person  who  had  so  much  more  "consideration" 
for  her  feelings  than  Brandon  had. 

"  Mrs.  Darner  is  in  the  garden,  sir,"  said  the  servant,  opening 
the  door  of  the  dining-room.  "  She  said  she  would  walk  about 
till  you  finished  luncheon." 

"  No,  she  isn't  in  the  garden — she's  here,"  cried  the  lady  in 
question,  first  showing  her  face  at  the  window,  and  then  stepping 
into  the  room  in  her  most  ethereal  manner — "  Pray  forgive  me 
for  disturbing  you,  but  I  could  not  bear  to  go  away  without 
seeing  you  just  to  say  good-bye." 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  that  it  is  '  good-bye/  "  said  Mr. 
Forester,  instantly  recovering  his  temper  and  his  good  breeding, 
as  he  took  Mrs.  Darner's  hand  in  his. 

"  Yes ;  isn't  it  a  pity  ?  I'm  so  sorry !  But  you  know  one 
can't  stay  for  ever  anywhere ;  and  realty  I  am  beginning  to  be 
anxious  about  my  little  boy's  education.  He  is  so  forward  in  his 
mind,  and  yet  he  knows  nothing — absolutely  nothing  at  all ;  an3 
so  you  see  I  think  it  is  quite  time  to  do  something  in  it.  He 
will  soon  be  grown  up  "  (with  a  sigh),  "  and  it  would  be  shocking, 
you  know,  if  he  were  to  grow  up  just  as  he  is.    Besides",  he 
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might  think  I  had  neglected  him,  and  I  should  never  be  able  to 
bear  that." 

"  You  have  plenty  of  time,"  said  Mr.  Forester.    "  How  old 

is  he  ?  " 

"  Five — but  do  you  know  I  think  that  quite  old.  When  one 
reflects,  there  seems  such  a  little  difference  between  five  and 
five-and-twenty.  I  am  sure  it  seems  only  yesterday  to  me  that 
I  was  five,  and  I  was  such  a  pretty  little  girl !  I  do  so  wish  you 
had  seen  me!" 

As  this  wish  was  unattainable,  there  seemed  no  course  open 
but  to  express  a  polite  conviction  that  there  were  cases  in  which 
five-and-twenty  was  prettier  than  five.  However,  it  only  pro- 
duced a  shake  of  the  head  and  an  answer. 

"  Ah  !  you  wouldn't  say  so  if  you  had  seen  me.  I  had  such 
large  eyes  "  (opening  them  wide) — "  quite  monstrous,  you  know! 
and  such  lovely  bright  curls  "  (shaking  them  out  over  her  fingers), 
"  and  such  little  tiny  feet  and  hands  "  (showing  them).  "  I  used 
to  be  called  '  Fairyfoot.'  I  know  I  went  off  very  much  indeed 
when  I  was  about  ten  years  ago.  I  was  changing  my  teeth, 
and  I  know  I  went  off  very  much  indeed.  Just  fancy — they 
say  I  was  for  some  time  without  any  teeth  at  all  in  the  upper 
row — so  horrid  !    I'm  so  glad  I  can't  remember  it ! " 

No  immediate  comment  was  made  upon  this  fragment  of  auto- 
biography, and  after  a  short  pause  the  lady  resumed — 

"  I  do  feel  so  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Forester,  for  all 
your  kindness  to  me,  and  for  all  your  advice.  Oh !  it  has  been 
advice,  you  know,  and  I  always  looked  upon  it  as  such,  and  you 
can't  think  how  I  look  up  to  it.  I  mean  always  to  guide  myself 
by  it  in  everything.  All  the  hints  on  education — I  don't  forget 
one  of  them — and  I'm  so  grateful  for  them — and  I  mean  to  carry 
them  all  out." 

"  I  am  sure,"  said  Mr.  Forester,  bridling  a  good  deal  with 
modest  self-approval,  "it  is  I  who  ought  to  thank  you  for 
listening  so  kindly  to  my  preaching.  If  you  had  not  listened  so 
kindly,  I  could  not  have  obtruded  it  upon  you." 

"  Oh !  I  do  so  want  guidance,"  she  replied ;  "  you  can't  give 
me  too  much  guidance,  and  I  am  so  fond  of  it.  I  mean  to 
bring  my  little  boy  up  just  like  yours — just  like  Vere  (you  see  I 
remember  his  name) — and  I  hope  he'll  turn  out  just  the  same, 
I  never  saw  Oaptain  Forester,  you  know,  but  I  know  he's  just 
like  what  I  mean  my  little  boy  to  be.    How  could  he  halg  vt^ 
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with  your  system  ?  Oh !  I'm  so  sorry  for  you  about  Captain 
Forester  "  (with  a  sudden  recollection  and  change  of  tone) ;  "  it's 
so  hard  upon  you  that  he  should  begin  doing  all  the  things  you 
don't  want  him  to  dc,  after  he's  quite  grown  up." 

Neither  she  nor  Mr.  Forester  appeared  to  think  that  if  this 
was  really  the  case  it  might  possibly  be  considered  an  objection 
to  the  system  of  education,  that  it  had  borne  such  friit.  Mr. 
Forester  looked  grateful  for  her  sympathy,  which  was  uttered 
in  the  sweetest  voice  and  with  the  prettiest  glance  possible. 
And  he  said,  "  We  won't  talk  of  it,"  with  a  little  tender  pres- 
sure of  the  hand. 

"  We  must  not  quite  lose  sight  of  you,"  added  he,  after  a 
moment's  pause.  "I  hope  we  shall  hear  of  you  sometimes. 
Rose,  I  am  sure,  will  be  most  happy — " 

"  But  I  am  the  worst  correspondent  in  the  world,"  cried  Mrs. 
Darner,  forestalling  Rose's  tardy  and  reluctant  civility ;  "  and  if 
I  ever  should  make  up  my  mind  to  do  such  a  tremendous  thing 
as  to  write  a  letter  to  your  house,  I  think — please — if  you  will 
let  me,  it  shall  be  to  yourself." 

"  That  is  a  compact,"  said  Mr.  Forester,  with  a  gaiety  which 
was  astonishing  to  his  children,  who  had  yet  to  learn  that  many 
a  steady  elderly  gentleman  can  be  made  to  cut  most  amazing 
capers  (speaking  metaphorically)  by  a  pretty  woman.  "  I  intend 
to  earn  the  fulfilment  of  your  promise  as  soon  as  possible.  You 
must  give  me  your  address." 

His  note-book  and  pencil  were  instantly  in  readiness,  and 
Mrs.  Darner,  after  thinking  a  moment,  replied,  "  Paris  first — 
Hotel  Meurice — but  I  shall  not  be  more  than  a  week  there.  I 
am  going  on  to  the  Italian  lakes  to  join  some  friends.  'Poste 
Restante,  Lugano,'  will  find  me." 

"  And  your  little  boy?"  said  Rose,  putting  in  her  word  for 
the  first  time. 

"  Oh,  the  darling ! "  returned  Mrs.  Darner,  with  a  slight 
drawl  of  imperturbable  sweetness,  "  I  leave  him  behind.  It 
would  be  wretched  for  him,  you  know.  There  is  a  dear  old  nurse 
— such  a  picture  of  an  old  woman — I  wish  you  knew  her ! — 
who  is  going  to  take  him  in  for  the  time.  She  has  the  prettiest 
little  cottage  in  Derbyshire — I  wish  you  could  see  it.  I  think 
it  is  so  good  for  children  to  be  sometimes  with  an  old  nurse  in 
that  sort  of  simple  way ;  it  softens  the  heart,  you  know." 

So  she  ran  on  till  she  took  her  leave,  after  kissing  every  lady 
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m  the  room,  and  looking  as  if  she  would  have  liked  to  kiss  Mr. 
Forester. 

"  She  is  a  very  sweet  creature,"  said  he,  with  a  pleasant 
smile,  after  she  was  gone. 

"It  is  a  very  odd  way  of  beginning  her  little  boy's  educa- 
cation,"  observed  Rose. 

"  Eh,  what  ?"  said  her  father. 

"  I  think,"  said  Rose,  "  she  need  not  have  made  such  a 
parade  about  going  away  for  the  sake  of  her  little  boy's  educa- 
tion if  she  means  to  leave  him  behind  with  an  old  nnrse,  and  go 
pleasuring  off  to  the  Italian  lakes  by  herself." 

"  That  is  a  very  uncharitable  remark,"  answered  Mr.  Forester, 
with  a  kind  of  snap  in  his  voice,  which  Mrs.  Damer  never 
would  have  encountered.  "  I  hate  to  hear  one  woman  censo- 
rious about  another.  The  child  is  delicate ;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  Derbyshire  air,  and  that  good  old  nurse's  attentions, 
will  be  better  for  him  at  his  present  age  than  all  the  education 
in  the  world." 

"  Very  likely ;  and  I  did  not  in  the  least  mean  to  be  un- 
charitable ;  only  you  know,  papa,  she  said  it  was  for  education." 

"  So  it  is,"  answered  Mr.  Forester,  as  he  left  the  room.  He 
never  explained  that  answer. 

"  Rose  dear/'  said  Linnet,  stealing  to  Rose's  side,  and  still 
not  looking  at  her,  "  do  you  know  Mr.  Brandon  is  going  to  the 
Italian  lakes  ?  He  told  me  to  direct  to  him  at  Locarno,  which 
is  very  near  Lugano." 

"  I  dare  say,"  replied  Rose. 

"  Did  you  know  it  ?  " 

"  I  ?    No ;  how  should  I  know  anything  about  it  ?  " 

The  accent  was  indignant,  and  Leonora  said  no  more,  but 
she  was  not  satisfied.  There  was  a  tremulousness  about  Rose's 
composure  which  made  her  friend  uneasy.  Her  voice  was  not 
steady ;  her  hand  quivered ;  her  eyes  looked  far  off,  with  a  cold, 
wandering  expression  that  seemed  to  be  losing  its  way,  and 
never,  by  any  chance,  responding  with  natural  sympathy  or  in- 
terest to  what  was  going  on  around  it.  That  expression  of  a 
lost  way  in  eyes  is  not  easily  described,  but  everybody  has  seen 
it.  It  is  a  sure  sign  of  painful  pre -occupation  of  mind.  Rose 
went  through  the  business  of  the  day  just  as  usual,  but  shunned, 
or  at  any  rate  escaped,  a  t£te-d-t€te  with  Linnet.  She  sat  for 
two  hours  in  the  twilight  doing  nothing,  with  her  hands  clasped 
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upon  her  knees.  I  believe  she  had  never  in  her  life  before 
spent  ten  minutes  without  employment.  And  Mr.  Forester  did 
not  call  her  to  account  for  this  unwonted  idleness.  He  was 
puzzled,  anxious,  even  frightened  about  her.  He  watched  her 
furtively,  seldom  spoke  to  her,  and  was  very  cross  to  everybody 
else.  And  this  was  how  she  spent  the  first  day  after  she  had 
triumphantly  accomplished  her  wish,  and  proved  to  all  the 
world,  but  especially  to  Lionel  Brandon,  that  her  heart  was 
wholly  untouched. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

HARD  TO  BEAR. 

"  Certainly,"  observed  Lady  Philippa,  "  Mr.  Forester  is  very 
unfortunate  in  his  children.  There  is  the  eldest  son  coming 
home  with  a  slur  upon  him,  and  his  fortune  to  seek  at  thirty. 
He  will  hardly  like  to  show  his  face  in  his  own  country.  I  hear 
he  means  to  live  abroad.  I  should  think  he  will  probably  change 
his  name." 

"  What  has  he  done  ?"  asked  Colonel  Wilton.  He  had  just 
come  in  to  one  of  the  finest  properties  in  the  county,  and  was 
now  undergoing  the  ceremony  of  a  series  of  welcomes  at  the 
hands  of  his  neighbours.  "  What  has  he  done  ?  Anything 
very  bad  ?    Anything  in  money  ?  " 

"  Not  exactly,"  answered  Lady  Philippa ;  "  he  ran  away  in 
action,  that's  all." 

"Poor  fellow!"  said  Colonel  Wilton,  who,  a  soldier  himself, 
could  only  account  for  cowardice  in  another  soldier  by  supposing 
it  to  be  some  mysterious  and  unconquerable  disease. 

"  My  dear  mother  ! "  cried  Mr.  De  Bragge,  "  he  did  not  do 
anything  of  the  sort !  " 

"  Well,"  said  Lady  Philippa,  with  one  of  her  cold,  implacable 
smiles,  "  I  can't  put  it  into  military  language.  Do  you  explain 
what  he  did.    It  was  equivalent  to  running  away." 

"  It  was  an  unfortunate  business — a  very  unfortunate  busi- 
ness. Nobody  knows  exactly  what  took  place,  but  he  wasn't 
there  when  he  was  wanted.  He  was  just  too  late.  You  must 
remember  all  about  it,  Wilton.    There  was  a  leader  in  the 
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*  *  *  *  about  it — an  uncommon  savage  leader — cut  him  all 
to  pieces  a  few  months  ago."  And  he  gave  the  names  and 
dates,  and  Colonel  Wilton  remembered. 

"  Sold  out,  did  he  ? — and  without  any  inquiry  ? "  was  his 
comment.    "  It  does  look  rather  shady,  certainly." 

"  Keeping  away  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  running  away," 
said  Lady  Philippa ;  "  at  least,  it  comes  to  the  same  thing.  A 
man  makes  up  his  mind  to  lose  everything  except  his  safety,  and 
he  must  not  compain  afterwards  if  he  finds  that  he  has  lost 
everything  else." 

"  I  don't  think  a  man  does  make  up  his  mind  in  such  cases," 
observed  Colonel  Wilton.  "  His  nerve  gives  way,  and  he  pro- 
bably does  not  know  what  he  is  about." 

"  I  differ  from  you  there,"  called  out  Talbot  Staines,  who 
kept  hounds,  and  was  the  king  of  sportsmen  on  that  side  of  the 
county ;  "  when  a  man  takes  such  precious  good  care  of  him- 
self, I  conclude  he  knows  pretty  well  what  he's  about." 

"  At  any  rate,"  said  Lady  Philippe,  "  he  knew  what  he  wai 
about  when  he  refused  a  court-martial." 

"  Refused  a  court-martial !  Nonsense  !  He  did  nothing  of 
the  kind ! "  Mr.  De  Bragge  spoke  in  that  tone  of  extreme 
provocation  natural  to  sons  when  their  mothers  are  trying  to 
translate  masculine  facts,  whether  of  war,  sport,  or  business,  into 
the  tongue  of  women. 

'\Well,  upon  my  honour,"  said  Talbot  Staines,  ''as  Lady 
Philippa  said  before,  it's  very  much  the  same  sort  of  thing.  He 
kept  away  from  inquiry  just  as  he  kept  away  from  action,  and  I 
suppose  he  had  his  reasons  for  both.  I'm  uncommonly  sorry 
for  his  father,  though." 

"  Oh !  I  don't  think  he  minds  it  at  all,"  observed  Miss  Carr. 
"  He  takes  everything  so  very  quietly.  And  there  is  that  odd 
old  man,  Dr.  Selden,  who  professed  to  be  such  a  friend  of  poor 
Vere  Forester's — I  could  hardly  get  him  to  take  any  interest 
about  it  at  all.  I  had  quite  to  explain  to  him  that  it  was  some- 
thing serious.  And  do  you  know  he  didn't  know  any  parti- 
culars :  he  wasn't  able  to  answer  one  of  my  questions  ! " 

"  Pe/haps  he  didn't  like  talking  about  it,  if  he  was  a  friend," 
said  Cofonel  Wilton. 

"  Was  not  that  Mrs.  Forester  we  met  at  the  Priory" — asked 
Mrs.  Wilton — "  with  light  hair,  and^who  sang  so  well  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  Major  Forester's  wife." 
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Mrs.  Wilton's  face  expressed  the  most  genuine  commisera- 
tion.   "  Ob,  how  I  pity  her  ! "  said  she,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Yes ;  but  isn't  it  odd  ?  "  asked  Miss  Carr.  "  She  goes  out  so 
much  more  since  the  news  came.  She  seemed  to  like  keeping 
to  herself  before,  but  now  you  meet  her  everywhere,  and  in 
such  spirits !  It  seems  so  very  unnatural,  poor  thing ;  but  I  dare 
say  she  does  it  for  the  best." 

"  It's  very  difficult  to  say  what  a  woman  had  better  do  under 
her  circumstances,"  said  Talbot  Staines.  "  A  woman  hardly 
knows  what  to  do  ;  I'm  sure  /shouldn't.  If  she  stays  at  home, 
you  see,  people  will  say  she's  ashamed  to  come  out." 

"  Well,"  answered  Miss  Carr,  sweetly,  "  but  I  should  think  it 
more  natural  for  her  to  be  ashamed." 

"  There  are  other  reasons  for  her  going  out  so  much,"  said 
Lady  Philippa.  "  Mr.  Forester  must  have  some  one  to  take 
with  him,  and  the  second  daughter  is  not  out  yet." 

"  But  there's  Rose,  you  know,"  said  Miss  Carr. 

"  I'm, very  sorry  for  Rose  Forester.  You  see"  (in  an  expla- 
natory tone,  to  Mrs.  Walton)  "  the  poor  girl  has  no  mother,  and 
so  she  has  contrived  to  get  into  a  sad  scrape  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  life.  She  was  engaged  to  young  Charles  Selden,  who 
is  out  in  India ;  and  then  she  broke  off  her  engagement.  The 
fact  is,  and  that  is  what  makes  me  so  particularly  sorry  about 
it,  there  was  a  friend  of  ours  visiting  here,  who  would  have  been 
an  infinitely  better  match  ;  and  he  flirted  with  her  a  little.  He 
meant  nothing  by  it,  but  she,  poor  child,  thought  he  did.  It 
really  was  no  fault  of  his,  none  in  the  world;  and  as  soon  as  he 
began  to  suspect  what  was  going  on,  he  went  away  in  the  most 
honourable  manner.  But  there  she  is,  you  see,  scarcely  seven- 
teen, and  with  this  story  about  her,  which  everybody  knows,  or 
I  wouldn't  speak  of  it.  And  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  she  has 
taken  it  to  heart  very  much,  and  gone  out  of  health.  Girls  do, 
you  know,  sometimes.    And  her  mother  was  consumptive." 

"  It's  the  worst  policy  in  the  world,"  said  Colonel  Wilton, 
"  to  be  off  with  the  old  love  before  you  are  on  with  the  new. 
Of  course,  it's  quite  right  afterwards;  but  before,  when  nobody 
knows  what  may  happen !  I  have  always  thought  that  cha- 
perons ought  to  petition  Parliament  against  the  morality  of  that 
.song." 

tl  Uncommon  pretty  girl,  Rose  Forester !  "  chimed  in  Talbot 
Staines. 
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"  Oh,  is  she  ?  "  said  Colonel  Wilton.  "  Then  perhaps  the  other 
fellow  will  come  back  for  her  after  all." 

"  I'm  afraid  not,"  replied  Lady  Philippa.  "  This  last  business 
was  so  very  conspicuous." 

"  I  don't  think  it  was  a  real  engagement  to  Charles  Selden," 
said  Miss  Carr,  apologetically.  "  It  was  just  a  boy's  admiration. 
I  dare  say  he  has  forgotten  all  about  it  by  this  time.  I  don't 
think  it  ever  came  to  anything  really  serious." 

Miss  Carr  generally  demurred  to  the  statement  that  any 
woman*  had  received  serious  spontaneous  attention  from  any 
man.  Her  contribution  to  the  opinions  of  society  on  such 
points  generally  consisted  of  two  assertions — first,  that  "  it  was 
all  her  doing and,  secondly,  that  "  he  did  not  mean  anything 
by  it." 

"  Well,"  said  Lady  Philippa,  "  I  can  only  say,  if  it  was  not 
an  engagement  it  ought  to  have  been  ;  and  Mr.  Forester  is  so 
particular  with  his  daughters  that  I  quite  believe  it  was.11 

Poor  Mr.  Forester !  This  was  his  reward  for  being  so  par- 
ticular with  his  daughters.  But  he  need  not  reproach  himself, 
nor  would  Rose's  fury  (for  with  no  milder  sensation  could  she 
have  listened  to  such  a  discussion)  have  been  in  place  here.  All 
the  marriageable  beings  in  every  neighbourhood  are  paired  off 
at  intervals  by  their  neighbours,  whether  they  give  occasion  for 
the  process  or  not.  It  is  therefore  quite  a  waste  of  self-control 
to  be  very  careful  not  to  give  occasion  ;  for  you  gain  nothing 
by  it.  If  you  sternly  avoid  the  semblance  of  a  flirtation  with 
Captain  Turquoise,  it  will  be  supposed  that  you  are  nourishing 
a  hopeless  attachment  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Churchbroad  ;  or  if 
you  are  so  happy  as  to  escape  both  these  imputations,  it  may  be 
said  that  you  are  certainly  "  a  little  too  much  with  " — the  hus- 
band of  your  most  intimate  friend — "  to  be  quite  nice." 

"  I  wish,"  said  Mrs.  Wilton  afterwards  to  her  husband,  "  that 
you  had  not  joined  in  those  remarks  about  that  poor  girl." 

"  What  remarks  ?"  asked  he,  puzzled  ;  for  the  conversation 
had  not  left  the  slightest  impression  upon  him. 

"  Oh,  you  must  know  what  I  mean.  All  the  ill-natured  things 
that  they  were  saying  about  Miss  Forester.  I  do  so  hate  to 
hear  a  girl's  name  brought  forward  in  that  way.  I  think  it  so 
wrong,  and  I  dare  say  she  didn't  deserve  it  in  the  least." 

"  I  dare  say  she  didn't,"  replied  the  gentleman,  in  a  self- 
justifying  voice;  "but,  you  know,  I  couldrit  join  in  auy 
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remarks  about  her,  as  I  know  nothing  in  the  world  upon  the 
subject." 

"  That  is  just  why  I  am  so  sorry.  If  you  had  known  anything, 
I  dare  say  you  would  have  defended  her ;  but  as  you  knew  no- 
thing, why  should  you  join  against  her  ?  And  the  others  all 
talked  nonsense,  but  you  said  clever  things,  which  will  be 
remembered." 

"  What  on  earth  did  I  say  ?  " 

"  Oh,  you  know  quite  well.  You  made  a  joke  about  a  song ; 
and  you  said  the  other  fellow  might  come  back  for  her,  which 
is  just  the  most  horrid  sort  of  thing  that  can  possibly  be  said 
about  a  girl,  because  it  sounds  as  if  she  were  ready  for  any- 
body." 

Oolonel  Wilton  disclaimed  and  apologised.  He  promised  to 
make  no  more  jokes  about  songs,  and  he  took  his  wife  next  day 
to  call  upon  the  Foresters;  for  the  result  of  the  ill-natured 
chatter  which  we  have  recorded  was  that  the  "  new  people," 
being  a  very  good  sort  of  people,  felt  a  prepossession  in  favour 
of  the  victims,  and  a  desire  to  make  their  acquaintance,  and  form 
an  independent  judgment  about  them.  But  the  fact  which 
Colonel  Wilton  specially  remembered  about  it  all  was,  that  his 
wife  thought  his  sayings  so  much  cleverer  than  everybody  else's. 

There  was  one  truth  in  all  this  gossip,  and  it  was  an  increas- 
ing truth  :  Rose  was  going  out  of  health.  She  could  not  bear 
to  have  it  noticed;  she  resented  anxiety,  and  repulsed  inquiry  ; 
but  the  fact  became  more  and  more  apparent,  and  her  impatience 
under  it  only  made  it  worse.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  She 
had  been  over-taxing  and  over-straining  herself  in  every  possible 
way.  Her  nerves,  her  feelings,  her  temper,  had  all  been  tried 
to  the  utmost ;  and  to  none  of  them  had  she  accorded  one 
instant's  indulgence,  except  on  compulsion.  They  had  borne 
the  tension  well,  considering  that  they  were  wholly  unaccustomed 
to  it ;  and  now  they  were  giving  way.  But  the  repose  of  open 
concession  was  denied  to  her.  One  fever  was  only  substituted 
for  another.  She  had  exerted  all  her  forces  of  mind  and  body 
to  prove  to  Mr.  Brandon  that  she  did  not  care  for  him,  and  to 
drive  a  like  conviction  into  the  heart  of  the  world  at  large. 
She  believed  that  she  had  succeeded.  Was  she  then  at  rest  ? 
This  inward  tumult,  always  rising,  and  always  driven  back; 
this  confused  murmur  of  miserable  thoughts,  never  listened  to, 
but  never  ceasing;  this  terrible  certainty  of  regret,  when  regret 
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was  useless ;  this  utter  loss  of  heart  and  hope,  of  the  power  to 
look  around  and  the  wish  to  look  forward ;  were  these  like  rest  ? 
She  had  done  the  deed  herself ;  was  that  any  comfort  to  her  ? 
She  would  not  accept  one  particle  of  sympathy ;  did  this  make 
her  happier  ?  Was  she  sure  now  that  when  he  asked  her  to  be 
his  wife,  he  did  it  purely  out  of  compassion,  because  he  found 
that  others  expected  it,  and  because  he  thought  that  she  would 
be  disappointed  if  he  did  not  ?  Into  what  state  had  she  brought 
herself,  that  the  only  faint  whisper  of  comfort  that  ever  passed 
through  her  mind  came  from  the  hope  that  he  was  suffering 
too !  Rose  was  a  good  girl.  She  prayed  with  all  her  heart 
But  she  prayed  for  only  one  thing,  for  strength.  That  was  still 
her  ruling  thought — to  conquer,  not  to  be  beaten  in  the  struggle ; 
to  get  through  without  discovery  and  without  pity.  "  Time," 
ehe  said  to  herself,  "  will  help  me.  This  strange  trouble,  let  it 
be  what  it  may,  will  not  last  Three  months  hence  I  shall  be 
on  the  other  side  of  it  It  is  only  to  bear  up  now,  to  be  strong, 
to  fight  a  little  while  longer.  If  I  were  to  give  up  now,  how  I 
should  despise  myself  three  months  hence  !  and  there  would  be 
no  remedy  then.  Nobody  has  any  right  to  think  that  I  am  un- 
happy unless  I  say  so  ;  and  nothing  can  force  me  to  say  so.  If 
I  were  dying,  and  they  asked  me  whether  I  cared  for  him,  I 
would  say,  '  No '  to  the  last ! " 

So  she  struggled  on,  doing  in  all  respects  as  usual,  making  it 
a  conscience  to  rise  at  her  usual  hour,  and  to  join  in  all  the 
pursuits  and  pleasures  of  the  family;  suggesting  nothing  herself, 
but  refusing  nothing  that  was  proposed  to  her ;  and  when  she 
came  down-stairs  in  the  morning,  with  flushed  cheeks  and  uneasy 
eyes,  she  resented  as  a  wrong  the  anxious  tone  in  which  she 
was  asked  whether  she  had  had  a  good  night.  Nobody  had 
any  right  to  suppose  that  she  was  likely  to  lie  awake.  She 
went  busily  through  her  day,  not  giving  herself  any  little  space 
of  voluntary  respite  till  the  door  of  her  bed -room  was  shut  upon 
her  at  night.  Then  first  she  closed  with  the  foe  whom  she  had 
been  keeping  at  arm's  length  all  day,  and  prevailed— or  was 
overcome — who  could  say  which ?  No  eye  saw  the. grapple,  in 
which  perhaps  she  went  down. 

At  ohurch,  where  bodily  repose  was  compelled,  softness  and 
tenderness  were,  so  to  speak,  pressed  upon  her  bruised  and 
angry  spirit  so  that  she  could  not  resist  them.  Every  note  of 
the  calm  hymn,  every  subdued  sound  of  prayer  and  auAra^sus^ 
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touched  and  melted  her.  Leonora,  who  knelt  beside  her,  was 
stirred  and  shaken  by  her  sobs.  Perhaps  at  those  times  she  was 
trying  to  get  possession  of  her  poor  heart,  that  she  might  make 
an  offering  of  it.  Many  snch  unequal  and  desperate  straggles 
go  on  unsuspected  around  us  in  those  who  are  very  imperfect, 
very  doubtful,  very  near  the  beginning,  but  still  quite  honest  in 
their  efforts.  Many  a  wound  is  laid  bare  within  those  sacred 
walls,  and  nowhere  else ;  and  no  doubt  the  dew  comes  down 
upon  it  Even  she  felt  it ;  and  if  she  was  not  healed  she  was 
helped.  Poor  child!  the  small  separate  discord  of  her  life 
seemed  to  lose  itself  sometimes  for  a  little  while  in  the  universal 
harmony.  How  pathetic  seemed  to  her  the  voices  of  that  choir 
which  it  was  scarcely  possible,  by  hard  week-day  drilling,  to 
keep  within  moderate  limits  on  either  side  of  the  tune  which 
they  intended  to  sing !  What  force  she  found  in  the  simplest 
common-places  of  the  good  preacher's  discourse — how  his  little 
appeals  went  home  to  her — how  she  lay  down  before  the  advance 
of  his  mild  arguments!  The  most  elementary  and  familiar 
truths  came  to  her  with  all  the  unconscious  grandeur  of  revela- 
tions ;  the  first  rules  of  grammar  were  full  of  poetry  for  her. 
Those  times  which  filled  her  father  and  Leonora  with  such 
terrible  pity  and  anxiety  and  distress  on  her  account,  because 
they  were  her  only  times  of  visible  giving  way — and  so  they 
interpreted  the  rest  of  her  life — were  to  herself  truly  and  deeply 
"  times  of  refreshing." 

•  But  it  was  a  young  life  which  was  giving  way,  and  it  was  a 
very  sad  spectacle  for  those  who  loved  it.  Mr.  Forester  and 
Leonora  had  gone  through  all  the  stages  of  doubt,  and  inquiry, 
and  reserve,  of  trying  to  convince  themselves  and  each  other 
against  the  evidence  of  their  eyesight,  and  they  had  now  come 
to  the  relief  of  mutual  confidence.  The  first  stroke  of  real 
anxiety  levelled  Mr.  Forester's  pomp  in  a  moment.  There  was 
something  affecting  in  his  helplessness  and  timidity,  because 
they  were  so  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  the  man.  He 
was  lost — he  was  at  sea— he  did  not  know  where  to  turn  or 
what  to  do.  He  looked  only  to  Leonora.  He  never  ventured 
to  assail  the  barrier  which  Rose  had  interposed  between  herself 
and  her  friends.  He  was  afraid  to  do  so.  He  watched  her,  and 
waited  upon  her,  addressing  her  always  in  a  voice  of  unreal 
cheerfulness  which  was  the  very  echo  of  her  own.  He  was 
eager  to  adopt  her  tone  and  fall  into  her  way  while  she  was 
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present ;  and  then,  as  soon  as  she  was  out  of  the  room,  he  would 
turn  to  Leonora  and  say  anxiously,  "  Isn't  she  a  little  more  like 
herself  to-day  ?  " — or,  with  a  look  of  appeal  that  was  like  an 
entreaty  to  be  contradicted,  "  Leonora,  she  is  so  pale !  She  is 
thinner  every  day !  "  Leonora  could  do  little  more  than  sym- 
pathise, for  her  own  uneasiness  was  very  great.  But  she 
suggested  that  when  Vere  came  home,  Rose  might  go  with 
them  to  Italy.  And  Mr.  Forester — how  changed ! — leaped  at 
the  suggestion.  The  total  change  was  sure  to  benefit  her ;  and 
as  she  had  a  little  cough,  though  it  was  of  no  consequence,  it 
was  quite  as  well  that  she  should  winter  in  a  milder  climate. 

"  Depend  upon  it,  dear  father,"  said  Leonora,  "  she  will  come 
back  to  you  quite  like  herself." 

"  I  am  quite  sure  she  will,"  replied  the  father,  squeezing  her 
hand. 

Leonora  had  another  proposition  to  make  to  Vere  when  he 
eame  home.  It  was  that  he  should  try  to  find  out  whether 
Lionel  had  really  asked  Rose  to  be  his  wife,  and  that  if  he  had 
asked  and  had  been  refused,  he  should  receive  a  hint  that  the 
refusal  had  been  hasty.  A  dozen  times  she  had  been  on  the 
point  of  sending  him  such  a  hint  herself,  when  she  could  not 
bear  the  sight  of  Rose's  suffering  ;  but  the  doubt  whether 
Brandon  had  not  been  trifling  after  all — whether  the  offer  had 
«ver  been  made — always  deterred  her.  In  the  desperation  of 
her  anxiety  she  kept  herself  still  by  a  kind  of  vague  notion  that 
"  men  understand  each  other  in  these  matters,"  and  "  men  can 
do  this  sort  of  thing  by  one  another."  And  so  she  prepared 
this  very  delicate  commission  for  Vere,  and  did  not  allow  her- 
self to  think  it  probable  that  he  would  decline  it  as  soon  as  it 
was  proposed  to  him.  We  shall  see,  however,  that  he  was 
spared  the  necessity  of  declining  it. 
%  Matters  were  in  this  state  when  Vere  came  home. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

VERB  AT  HOME. 

It  was,  perhaps,  fortunate  for  Vere  that  there  was  a  greater  and 
a  sharper  anxiety  than  that  which  arose  out  of  his  own  troubles 
present  in  his  home  when  he  returned  to  it.    Nevertheless  he 
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had  a  good  deal  to  bear.  It  seemed  that  he  fully  expected,  and 
had  quietly  made  up  his  mind,  to  undergo  a  series  of  operations; 
and  though  he  might  wince,  he  did  not  once  shrink.  As  each 
in  turn  began  the  unpleasant  subject  to  him,  he  faced  it  man- 
fully. But  he  told  absolutely  nothing.  His  father  was,  of 
course,  the  first  to  probe  him.  Mr.  Forester  had  weighed  the 
matter  well  beforehand,  had  considered  all  the  points  of  his  son's 
position  and  character,  and  had  determined  to  win  Mb  confidence 
by  assuming  a  patience  which  he  did  not  feel,  and  which  he  did 
not  in  his  heart  think  that  Vere  deserved.  This  kind  of  policy 
is  seldom  successful.  From  childhood  upwards  we  know  when 
a  mask  is  worn  by  those  who  are  dealing  with  us,  and  the 
principal  effect  which  it  produces  upon  us  is,  that  we  are  apt  to 
exaggerate  what  it  conceals,  even  when  the  concealment  is  com- 
plete and  persistent.  Mr.  Forester  was  far  too  irritable  a  man 
to  be  capable  of  any  Buch  concealment ;  and  the  result  of  his 
careful  predetermination  was,  that  he  broke  into  anger  at  his 
second  sentence. 

"  It  is  hard  upon  you,  my  dear  father,"  was  Vere's  answer  to 
his  first  temperate  inquiry ;  "  hard  in  all  ways.  I  wish  I  could 
help  giving  you  such  annoyance.  And  I  know  that  you  do  not 
like  my  artist  schemes ;  but  you  must  make  the  best  of  me  as  I 
am,  for  there  is  nothing  else  to  be  done  with  me," 

"  And  why  is  there  nothing  else  to  be  done  ?  Is  it  not  your 
own  act,  pray  ?    Have  you  anybody  to  blame  but  yourself?" 

"  It  is  my  own  act,  and  I  have  no  one  but  myself  to  blame,  if 
blame  there  is." 

"  If  ! "  shouted  Mr.  Forester.  "  It  is  really  intolerable  that 
you  should  expect  to  satisfy  me  by  putting  it  in  that  shape." 

"  I  don't  expect  you  to  be  satisfied,"  said  Vere,  with  a  sigh. 

"  No,"  retorted  his  father,  "  you  think  me  much  too  unreason- 
able to  be  satisfied  by  anything  that  you  can  say.  You  mus# 
excuse  me,  Vere ;  I  can  bear  anything  but  this  kind  of  tone. 
I  cannot  have  you  talking  to  me  in  a  soothing,  submissive 
strain,  as  if  you  were  an  innocent  victim,  and  I  a  superan- 
nuated lunatic.    That  is  really  a  little  too  much." 

"  I  assure  you,"  cried  Vere  earnestly,  "  I  had  not  a  thought 
of  the  kind — not  a  thought.  It  seems  to  me  quite  natural  and 
reasonable  that  you  should  be  dissatisfied.  I  am  only  very 
sorry.    What  is  done  cannot  be  undone." 

"  But  why  was  it  done  ?  "  interrupted  Mr.  Forester.  "  I  ask 
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why  t  Tell  me  that."  There  was  a  pause,  and  he  finished 
his  indignant  speech.  "  You  say  nothing.  Yon  have  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  say." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  say,"  answered  Vere.  "  I  don't  defend 
myself.  I  acted  for  the  best;  perhaps  I  was  mistaken.  Let 
it  be  granted  that  I  was  grievously  mistaken.  It  is  a  past 
thing  now ;  and  you  may  believe  that  it  has  not  been,  that  it 
cannot  be — well — pleasant  to  me  to  talk  or  think  much  about  it. 
Perhaps,  having  given  you  so  much  pain,  which  I  regret  so 
deeply,  which  you  deserve  so  little,  which  I  know  that  I  had  no 
right  to  inflict,  I  ought  not  to  ask  for  any  consideration  to  my 
own  feelings.  But  I  do  wish  to  say  as  little  on  this  subject  as  I 
can ;  and  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  discussing  it.  I  will 
gratefully  listen  to  any  advice  you  may  give  me  about  the 
future.  I  should  be  glad  to  modify  any  of  my  plans  so  as  to 
suit  your  wishes." 

"My  dear  boy,  if  you  are  in  earnest,  you  can  satisfy  me  at 
once.  Write  a  letter  to  the  Times,  and  state,  fully  and  clearly, 
the  real  particulars  of  this  unhappy  affair,  and  get  those  of  your 
brother  officers  who  were  on  the  spot  to  sign  it  with  you.  Your 
leaving  the  army  is  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  compared  to 
the  fact  of  your  leaving  it  under  a  slur.  Do  this,  and  I  will 
never  think  of  my  disappointment  for  another  moment." 

Vere's  colour  came  and  went  while  his  father  spoke,  and  he 
was  very  pale  when  he  replied,  "  I  can't  do  that." 

"  You  can't  !  Is  it  really  that  you  can't  f  Vere !  you  know 
what  I  must  conclude." 

"  It  would  not  have  the  effect  that  you  desire,  not  in  the 
least.    I  do  assure  you  that  it  would  only  make  matters  worse." 

"  There  are  a  dozen  ways  in  which  you  might  do  it,  if  that 
particular  way  is  objectionable,"  persisted  Mr.  Forester.  "  Sir 
Uugh  Deverell "  (naming  the  member  for  the  county)  "  would 
say  a  few  words  for  you  in  the  House  directly,  if  you  will  furnish 
him  with  the  means  of  doing  so.  He  is  an  old  friend,  and  a 
soldier  of  reputation.  He  would  be  listened  to,  and  his  word 
would  clear  you  at  once.  You  shake  your  head.  Well,  I  have 
done.    I  have  nothing  more  to  say.    Go  your  own  way." 

Vere  looked  down  in  painful  embarrassment.  He  felt  so 
thoroughly  that  his  father  had  a  right  to  expect  an  answer,  that 
there  was  nothing  unreasonable  in  Mr.  Forester's  displeasure, 
nor  excessive  in  his  distress,  that  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  should 
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only  give  further  provocation  by  asking  forgiveness.  He  was 
therefore  silent.  Never  did  a  man  look  less  pugnacious  or  more 
inexorable. 

"  I  see,"  said  Mr.  Forester,  as  he  left  the  room,  "  that  I  have 
not  a  particle  of  influence.    Selden  must  talk  to  you." 

But  Vere  made  shorter  work  with  Selden.  He  told  him  at 
once  that  he  did  not  wish  to  discuss  the  subject.  Vere  had  not 
now  to  encounter  the  terrible  intimacy  of  near  relationship  which 
refuses  to  be  silenced.  Beyond  a  certain  point  Dr.  Selden's 
delicacy  did  not  allow  him  to  press  his  friend.  But  before  that 
point  was  reached  there  was  quite  pressure  enough  to  be  pain- 
ful, when  the  unyielding  nature  of  the  substance  upon  which  it 
was  exerted  is  taken  into  consideration.  Dr.  Selden  was  armed 
with  the  ascendency  of  age,  and  the  certainty  of  being  in  the 
right ;  and  his  affection  for  Vere  would  not  allow  him  to  lay 
aside  his  weapons  till  he  had  made  himself  sure  that  he  was  only 
,  prolonging  a  useless  contest.  And  his  defeat  was  by  no  means 
submission ;  it  was  so  far  from  being  submission,  that  it  was  very 
near  to  a  quarrel. 

"  My  dear  Forester,  you  must  listen  to  me,  indeed  you  must! " 
said  he,  vehemently.  "  It  is  not  like  you  to  be  so  headstrong. 
You  are  doing  yourself  a  mischief  which  you  will  repent  all  your 
life.  You  are  not  a  man  to  bear  philosophically — will  you  for- 
give me  if  I  put  before  you  in  plain  words  what  you  will  have 
to  bear,  what  you  have  already  brought  upon  yourself  ?  " 

"  Spare  it  to  me  !  "  answered  Vere,  in  a  tone  of  entreaty,  not 
of  anger.  "  Do  you  suppose  I  have  not  considered  these  things  ? 
I  know  exactly  what  I  have  to  bear,  and  I  have  made  up  my 
mind  to  it." 

"But  when  it  is  unnecessary  ?"  urged  Dr.  Selden.  "Just 
reflect  what  it  is !    Will  you  not  let  yourself  be  helped  ?  " 

"  There  is  only  one  way  in  which  my  friends  can  help  me^' 
said  Vere,  "and  I  shall  be  so  grateful  if  they  will  take  that  way  ! 
It  is  by  turning  their  backs,  as  I  do,  upon  what  has  happened, 
and  giving  me  a  little  encouragement  in  my  new  life.  I  am 
going  to  Italy,  and  I  am  going  to  work  hard.  As  far  as  my 
career  is  concerned,  I  wish  to  talk  and  think  of  nothing  else. 
Will  you  try  to  reconcile  my  father  to  this  idea  ?  " 

"  I  must  reconcile  myself  to  it  first,"  said  Dr.  Selden. 

"  What !  "  cried  Vere,  -with  forced  gaiety ;  "  you  a  traitor  to 
Art  ?    I  thought  that  those  bloodless  struggles  and  tearless 
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triumphs  were  all  in  your  line.  Have  you  not  told  me  a  hundred 
times  that  I  had  mistaken  my  vocation,  and  that  you  longed  to 
see  me  really  at  work  ?  I  am  not  going  to  do  this  thing  by 
halves ;  I  am  going  to  stake  all  upon  it,  I  assure  you." 

Dr.  Selden  looked  at  him  mournfully.  "  What  have  you 
left  to  stake  ? "  asked  he,  with  no  sarcasm,  but  a  great  deal  of 
sorrow. 

The  words  went  deep,  but  Vere  did  not  flinch.  "  I  have 
myself,"  said  he,  quietly;  "and  I  think  that's  something." 
After  a  pause,  he  added,  with  a  fresh  effort  and  another  smile, 
"I  am  not  going  to  talk  blank  verse  about  it,  but  I  really  am 
very  much  in  earnest ;  and  in  a  day  or  two  I  know  you  will 
help  me.  I  have  asked  you  a  little  too  soon,  that's  all.  I  count 
upon  you  in  the  end." 

"  Of  course  you  may  count  upon  me,"  answered  his  friend, 
slowly  and  reluctantly  ;  "  and  if — " 

"  Stop  there ! "  cried  Vere,  holding  up  his  hand.  "  That's 
all  I  want.  And  remember  now,  if  you  please,  as  a  favour,  this 
matter  is  closed  between  us.  I  am  not  a  boy,  and  I  have  my 
eyes  open.  I  tell  you,  upon  my  honour,  nothing  but  extreme 
pain  to  me  can  come  of  any  further  discussion.  Have  I  not  a 
right  to  stop  it?" 

"You  have  the  right,  undoubtedly,"  answered  Dr.  Selden, 
coldly.  Vere  looked  at  him  with  great  and  evident  emotion, 
opened  his  mouth  to  speak,  but  was  silent.  "  It's  of  no  use  just 
now,"  said  he  to  himself.  "  This  has  to  be  got  over.  In  two  or 
three  days  he  will  be  like  himself  again." 

Leonora  remained.  She  asked  no  questions,  except  with  her 
eyes.  She  was  waiting  for  him  to  open  his  heart  to  her  when 
he  had  done  with  the  others.  He  began  by  talking  to  her,  with 
.  a  kind  of  determined  brightness  and  hopefulness,  about  their 
future  life  in  Italy.  She  responded  to  all  that  he  said,  but  the 
question  in  her  eyes  was  not  silenced.  At  last  she  drew  close  to 
his  side. 

"  Am  I  to  know  no  more  than  the  rest  ?  "  asked  she. 

"  Not  a  word  more,"  said  he,  pressing  her  to  him.  Her  look 
of  pain  went  to  his  heart.  "  Yes,  you  are  to  know  this,"  he 
added,  "  that  I  am  looking  to  you  for  comfort,  healing,  happi- 
ness. You  are  to  be  my  rest  and  my  refuge.  When  I  come  to 
you  the  cloud  is  to  pass  away.  You  are  to  help  me  to  forget 
anything  that  troubles  me.    Life  is  a  little  hard  upon  me  just 
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now,  my  Linnet,  and  I  don't  quite  know  how  I  should  bear  it 
if  I  had  not  you." 

"  You  ask  me  to  trust  you  ?"  began  she,  eagerly. 

"No,"  he  answered,  in  a  low,  proud  voice,  "I  don't  ask 
that." 

"  You  need  not,"  she  said.  "  I  trust  you  with  my  whole 
heart  and  soul." 

"  You  have  something  to  bear,  for — with — me,"  said  he,  with 
a  heavy  sigh ;  "  I  would  not  have  brought  it  upon  you  if  I  could 
have  helped  it.  But  do  not  let  them  take  you  away  from  me. 
Do  not  let  them  persuade  you  that  you  are  to  oppose  me  for  my 
own  good ;  that  it  is  your  place  now  to  use  your  influence.  You 
know  all  that  they  have  been  saying  to  you.  Mark,  I  don't 
blame  them.  It  was  not  only  natural,  it  was  right.  It  could 
not  be  helped.  And  if  they  have  moved  you,  and  if  you  think 
that  you  have  a  duty  to  perform  towards  me  now,  whether  I 
like  it  or  not,  I  don't  blame  you,  my  darling.  But  let  us  get  it 
over,  if  it  is  to  be.  I  want  you  for  myself,  and  I  cannot  have 
you  till  this  is  over." 

The  indescribable  depression  and  tenderness  of  his  manner 
overcame  her,  and  she  could  not  keep  back  her  tears. 

"  Ah ! "  said  he,  with  a  smile,  "  I  see  that  I  have  you 
already.    And  now  let  us  talk  about  Rome." 

From  that  time  no  persuasion,  no  anxiety,  could  induce 
Leonora  to  touch  the  forbidden  subject.  She  refused  to  speak 
of  it  to  her  husband.  She  begged  the  family  not  to  speak  of  it 
to  herself.  She  tried  to  put  it  out  of  sight.  Vere  and  she 
talked  together  of  the  art-studies  at  Rome,  which  they  had  so 
often  anticipated,  and  with  such  eager  delight.  The  wish  of 
their  lives  was  about  to  be  gratified ;  and,  like  the  wishes  of 
naughty  children  in  story-books,  the  gratification  was  so  con- 
trived that  everything  pleasurable  was  abstracted  from  it.  Do 
we  not  all  remember  the  little  girl  who  imprudently  asked  that 
she  might  never  do  any  more  needlework,  and  who  had  to  rue 
that  natural  and  transient  aspiration  in  sackcloth — ragged  sack- 
cloth, too! — and  ashes  for  years?  We  cannot  help  doubting 
whether  any  real  little  girl  would  appreciate  the  moral  misery 
of  her  condition  under  such  circumstances,  whether  she  would 
not  be  content  with  her  sackcloth,  if  only  she  were  never  to  be 
compelled  to  mend  it.  If  so,  she  would  be  no  type  of  Leonora, 
who  felt  keenly  and  at  every  moment  that  her  fulfilled  wish  had 
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lost  all  its  sweetness.  Others  might  believe  that  the  weight  on 
Vere's  spirits,  which  he  bore  so  quietly  and  with  such  a  good 
semblance  of  indifference,  was  a  light  one.  She  felt  every  ounce 
of  it,  and  knew  exactly  how  much  of  his  life-strength  he  was 
spending  in  the  effort  to  carry  it.  Others  might  believe  that  he 
was  really  looking  forward  with  sanguine  impatience  to  his  new 
career.  She  saw  and  measured  the  struggle  of  feeling  with  lay 
under  every  expression  of  hope,  and  every  assumption  of  interest. 
But  he,  the  sufferer,  had  prescribed  the  mode  in  which  he  was 
to  be  helped,  and  in  that  way  only  she  resolutely  helped  him* 
If  ever  the  Btrong  will  of  a  man  could  succeed  in  finally  shutting 
and  double-locking  one  door  in  life  and  opening  another,  it  must 
surely  succeed  now.  For  the  will  was  strong,  and  it  never 
wavered,  and  the  face  of  the  man  was  steadfastly  set  towards  the 
Future. 

She  longed  to  get  him  away.  On  one  point  only  he  showed 
a  kind  of  weakness — he  shrank  from  visitors.  We  have  said 
that  he  did  not  avoid  his  father's  questions  and  reproaches,  that 
he  even  bore  with  Dr.  Selden's  up  to.  a  certain  point.  It 
appeared  that  he  had  foreseen  and  prepared  for  the  conversa- 
tions which  must  be  encountered  in  his  home ;  and  he  went 
steadily  past  them,  as  steps  in  his  course  from  which  it  was  use- 
less to  turn  aside.  He  would,  perhaps,  have  suffered  less  if  he 
had  been  more  resentful.  But  he  appreciated  to  the  uttermost 
all  that  his  friends  were  feeling  and  thinking.  It  was  not  that 
he  tried  to  view  himself  from  their  stand-point :  he  simply  could 
not  help  doing  so.  He,  the  culprit,  was  evidently  making  the 
fullest  allowance  for  his  judges.  And  the  contrast  between  their 
irritation  and  his  deprecating  calmness  gave  him  an  apparent 
superiority,  which  was  somewhat  aggravating  to  them.  But  he 
either  was  not  able,  or  had  not  cared,  to  make  a  similar  prepara- 
tion against  chance  encounters  with  acquaintances ;  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  fled  from  them,  or  suffered  under  them,  was 
the  most  painful  thing  in  the  whole  matter  to  his  wife.  The 
first  time  he  left  the  drawing-room  when  a  ring  at  the  door-bell 
announced  an  arrival — the  first  time  that  she  saw  him  stammer 
and  blush  and  lose  his  self-possession,  when  an  unexpected 
morning  caller  caught  him  in  the  garden — these  were  moments 
of  keen  anguish  never  to  be  forgotten.  She  went  through  a 
secret  martyrdom  before  she  could  admit  the  idea  that  he  was 
ashamed,  sufficiently  to  enable  her  to  help  in  screening  and 
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shielding  him.  And  once  or  twice  when  she  was  alone  she  grew 
indignant :  she  asked  herself,  "  Are  we  to  bear  this  ? "  She 
resolved  that  she  would  begin  the  subject  to  him  again,  and 
press,  urge,  supplicate  him  to  take  his  father's  advice  and  clear 
himself.  But  always  when  he  came  into  the  room  and  looked  at 
her  with  those  trusting  eyes,  in  which  he  unclosed  such  an 
unfathomable  depth  of  grief  and  weariness  with  such  absolute 
confidence  that  it  would  be  filled  by  her  consolations,  her  reso- 
lution gave  way,  his  perfect  ascendency  was  resumed,  and  she 
was  content  simply  to  follow  where  he  led.  She  therefore  tried 
only  to  accelerate  their  departure ;  and,  in  fact,  there  was  little 
to  delay  it,  except  the  invincible  family  habit  of  making  immea- 
surable prefaces  and  postscripts  to  every  tiny  page  of  actions. 
And  change  ,  was  so  evidently  desirable  for  Rose,  that  even 
Mr.  Forester  found  himself  capable  of  being  hurried. 


•CHAPTER  XIV. 

LADY   PHILIPPA'S  VICTORY. 

"  You  have  had  some  talk  with  Vere — what  do  you  make  of 
him  ?  "  said  Mr.  Forester,  taking  Dr.  Selden  by  the  arm,  a  fort- 
night after  Vere's  return. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  can  make  nothing  of  him." 

"  His  indifference  is  the  most  wonderful  thing  I  ever  met  with 
in  my  life.  We  used  to  consider  him  sensitive — touchy.  He  is 
as  much  transformed,"  continued  Mr.  Forester,  striking  his  foot 
upon  the  ground,  "  as  if  they  had  taken  another  man,  and  sent 
him  back  to  me  instead  of  my  son." 

Dr.  Selden  looked  at  him  with  grave  sympathy.  "  Whether 
he  is  indifferent  or  not,"  said  he,  "  he  is  clearly  impracticable. 
I  never  saw  a  man  so  fixed.  You  got  Sir  Hugh  Deverell  to 
write  to  him  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  the  kindest,  most  considerate,  most  thoroughly 
friendly  letter.  He  put  the  case  to  him  strongly  on  paper,  just 
as  I  had  done  by  word  of  mouth.  He  offered  to  do  anything — 
to  speak  for  him,  to  endorse  his  statements — in  fact,  no  man 
could  say  more.  And  Vere  answered  by  return  of  post  that  he 
had  very  fully  and  deliberately  considered  the  matter,  and  had 
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definitely  made  up  his  mind  not  to  take,  sanction,  or  encourage 
— those  were  his  words,  '  not  to  take,  sanction,  or  encourage1 — 
any  step  in  it  whatever.  I  doubt  whether  he  even  said  '  thank 
you.1  But  he  said  plainly  enough  that  it  was  his  own  business, 
and  nobody  else  had  anything  to  do  with  it.  Deverell  sent  me 
the  letters — evidently  thought  he  had  been  cavalierly  treated — 
washed  his  hands  of  the  whole  affair,  and  seemed  to  suppose  that 
it  was  a  case  in  which  the  less  said  the  better  ;  which,  in  fact, 
every  one  must  suppose.  If  Vere  would  only  see  it  in  that  light ! " 

"  I  think  the  best,  the  only  thing  to  be  done  now,  is  to  get 
him  away  as  soon  as  possible,"  said  Dr.  Selden.  "  People  will 
forget  all  about  it  before  he  comes  back." 
•  "  They  will  forget  all  about  it  while  he  is  away,"  returned 
Mr.  Forester,  "  and  remember  it  again  as  soon  as  he  comes 
back.  Did  you  ever  in  your  life  know  a  man  on  whom  a  slur 
once  rested  who  was  able  quite  to  get  rid  of  it  ?  Whenever 
his  name  is  mentioned  somebody  tells  the  story,  and  somebody 
else  explains  it,  and  a  third  person  explains  the  explanation,  but 
the  end  of  it  is,  the  story  sticks  to  the  man." 

Dr.  Selden  would  have  contradicted  this  if  he  could,  but  he 
could  not.    After  a  pause  Mr.  Forester  began  again — 

"  The  most  preposterous,  the  most  unaccountable,  the  most 
fatal  step,  that  selling  out !  He  must  have  been  possessed.  I 
sometimes  think — he  is  such  a  crotchety  fellow — that  those 
Peace  notions  have  got  hold  of  him,  that  he  has  taken  up  some 
confounded  trash  about  the  unlawfulness  of  war,  and  that  he  is 
afraid  of  talking  to  me  about  it.  But  he  would  not  be  afraid  of 
talking  to  you.  Has  he  ever  said  anything  of  the  kind?" 
Mr.  Forester  had  such  comprehensive  notions  of  Dr.  Selden's 
heterodoxy,  that  by  turning  to  him  for  sympathy  and  informa- 
tion, he  showed  more  clearly  than  he  could  have  shown  in  any 
other  manner  how  deeply  he  was  disturbed  and  shaken.  All 
divergencies  from  generally  received  opinion  were,  by  Mr. 
Forester,  classed  together  and  attributed  en  masse  to  the  person 
in  whom  any  one  of  them  had  been  detected.  Believing 
Dr.  Selden  to  be  a  sceptic,  Mr.  Forester  would  not  have  been 
surprised  at  his  exhibiting  a  dash  of  Puseyism,  and  was  quite 
certain  that  he  was  also  a  revolutionary  radical,  a  homoeopath,  an 
upholder  of  the  rights  of  women,  an  advocate  of  the  slave  trade, 
a  total  abstainer,  and  a  disciple  of  Mr.  Bright. 

Dr.  Selden  shook  his  head  with  a  half-smile. 
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"  Not  a  word !N  said  he.    "  And  I  should  think  him  the  last 
man  living  to  he  tempted  by  any  such  will-o'-the-wisp." 
1   "  1 6honld  have  thought  him  the  last  man  living  to — to — to — " 
The  father  fairly  broke  down,  and  could  not  finish  his  sentence. 

Lady  Philippa  was  right  when  she  said  that  he  was  really  to 
be  pitied  about  his  children.  His  prond  affection  was  terribly 
galled  and  humbled. 

Vere  was  grieved  and  anxious  about  Rose,  but  he  knew  her 
too  little  to  make  an  assault  npon  her  confidence.  He  thought 
that  Leonora  might  ask  her  the  question  point-blank  whether 
Lionel  Brandon  had  made  her  an  offer  or  not ;  and  he  said  so. 

"  I  could  not  do  it,"  said  Leonora ;  "  it  would  hurt  her  so 
terribly  to  have  to  say  '  no.'  " 

"  Then  you  think  he  did  not  ?" 

"I  am  almost  afraid  that  he  did  not  He  behaved  very  ill. 
It  was  not  flirting,  Vere.  You  know  Rose  could  not  flirt ;  she 
is  far  too  simple  and  downright,  and  she  has  too  much  real 
modesty.  Any  man  must  have  seen — Mr.  Brandon,  who  is 
used  to  society,  could  not  help  seeing — that  if  she  admitted  his 
•attentions,  it  was  because  she  cared  for  them.  And  they  were 
such  very  decided  attentions ! " 

"  I  don't  know  that  his  being  used  to  society  would  help  him 
to  understand  a  girl  like  Rose.  I  think  it  is  more  likely  that 
he  looked  upon  her  as  a  child,  and  was  in  the  dark  to  the  last." 

"  I  assure  you,"  said  Leonora,  decidedly,  "  that  it  is  quite 
impossible.  And  so  you  would  say  yourself  if  you  had  been  here." 

"  Well,"  answered  Vere,  "  you  are  a  far  better  judge  in  such 
matters  than  I  am,  and  even  if  I  had  been  here,  I  should  have 
deferred  to  you.  Poor  little  Rose!  We  must  pet  her,  and 
make  much  of  her,  and  she  will  soon  forget  all  about  it  when 
she  is  in  a  new  place." 

"  You  think  her  a  child,  too ! "  said  Linnet,  with  a  little 
indignation.  "  You  have  not  the  least  idea  what  she  really  is, 
and  what  she  has  really  suffered.  Her  health  is  giving  way, 
and  I  am  very  unhappy  about  her." 

"  I  see  that  she  is  very  unwell — that  there  is  real  cause  for 
anxiety  about  her  health.  But  you  don't  mean  to  tell  me  seri- 
ously that  her  disappointment  about  Brandon  has  anything  to 
do  with  her  illness !  Surely  it  is  much  more  likely  that  she  has 
taken  his  defection  so  much  to  heart  because  she  was  beginning 
to  go  out  of  health  at  the  time." 
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Leonora  opened  her  eyes.  "  It  seems  impossible  to  make 
you  understand ! "  said  she.  It  is  very  often  impossible  to  make 
a  man  understand  that  it  is  a  serious  matter  to  fall  in  love,  in 
any  case  save  his  own,  which  he  somehow  looks  upon  as  excep- 
tional. "I  suppose  it  is  because  you  were  not  here/'  said 
Leonora ;  "  for  really  the  way  in  which  you  talk  is  so  unlike  the 
way  in  which  I  think,  that  it  is  almost  as  if  you  belonged  to 
another  world." 

"  That  is  a  strong  way  of  putting  it.  But,  taking  your  view 
— and  I  assure  you  I  don't  dispute  it — there  is  nothing  to  be 
done,  is  there  ?" 

"  No,"  answered  Leonora,  slowly,  "  unless  you  could  sound 
Mr.  Brandon." 

"  Sound  Brandon ! "  repeated  he,  hardly  believing  her  to  be 
in  earnest. 

"  I  only  meant  that  you  might  possibly  be  able  to  find  out 
what  he  really  meant  and  felt.  It  is  so  easy  for  men  to  do  that 
sort  of  thing  by  one  another,  you  know.  Because,  what  I 
thought  was,  that  if  Rose  refused  him  in  a  hurry,  and  if  he  is 
unhappy  too,  it  seems  such  a  pity  that  he  should  not  know  that 
if  he  were  to  come  back  it  would  most  probably  be  different  It 
seems  as  if  they  were  both  being  sacrificed  to  a  mistake." 

"  A  mistake  which  nobody  but  themselves  can  set  right,  I  am 
afraid,"  answered  Vere.  "  I  could  not  possibly  begin  the  subject 
to  Brandon.  It  would  be  open  to  all  sorts  of  misinterpretations. 
Even  if  I  were  with  him,  I  don't  see  how  I  could  lead  up  to  it 
in  a  conversation.  But  I  own  I  think  you  might  manage  to  get 
the  truth  out  of  Rose." 

We  have  said  that  Leonora's  projects — vague  and  doubtful  as 
they  were — suffered  a  check  before  they  came  into  any  definite 
shape.  The  check — it  was  checkmate — was  administered  by 
Lady  Philippa  in  the  course  of  a  morning  visit. 

"  I  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Major  Forester  since 
he  came  home."  This  was  the  lady's  first  arrow  launched  at 
Leonora. 

"  He  is  out  this  morning,"  she  replied. 

"Ah!"  (with  an  intonation  which  implied  that  she  quite 
understood  his  being  out)  "  I  regret  not  seeing  him,  the  more 
because  I  wanted  to  ask  him  how  the  poor  Martins  bore  the 
news  of  their  son's  death.  I  do  not  lose  my  interest  in  my  old 
dependants  because  they  behave  badly  to  me." 
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"  It  is  a  heavy  trial,"  said  Leonora.  "  They  were  quite  broken 
down  at  first." 

"  It  must  be  a  consolation  to  them  that  he  died  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duty." 

The  sentiment  was  not  novel,  and  Leonora  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  acknowledge  it  further  than  by  a  grave  little  bow. 

Lady  Philippa  resumed : — "  The  sons  who  are  safe  at  home 
are  sometimes  greater  afflictions  than  those  who  are  in  danger 
abroad.  And  I  am  afraid  this  is  the  case  with  the  poor  Martins. 
That  boy  of  theirs  has  been  getting  into  trouble  again." 

"  Indeed  !  "  cried  Leonora,  who  had  by  this  time  a  burning- 
spot  on  each  cheek  ;  "I  am  so  sorry.    What  is  it ? " 

"  Caught  poaching,"  said  Lady  Philippa,  briefly. 

"  Oh ! "  interposed  Dr.  Selden,  leaving  his  book  in  the  window 
and  coming  to  Leonora's  help,  "  I  am  glad  to  tell  you  that  the 
case  broke  down.  Mr.  Heathcote  dismissed  it  without  even 
hearing  it  to  a  conclusion,  and  with  a  sharp  reprimand  to  the 
gamekeeper." 

Lady  Philippa  was  taken  by  surprise,  and  could  not  conceal 
her  annoyance  for  the  moment. 

"  The  man  has  no  right  to  bring  a  charge  which  he  can't 
sustain,"  said  she ;  "  but  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
Martin  was  really  guilty  in  this  instance,  as  he  was  before  when 
he  contrived  to  get  off.  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mrs.  Forester ; 
I  forgot  that  you  were  his  friend  on  that  occasion.  I  wonder 
who  befriended  him  now." 

"  I  hope  that  he  was  not  guilty,"  said  Leonora. 

"  You  have  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  for  offenders  who  con- 
trive to  escape  condemnation,"  observed  Lady  Philippa.  "  It  is 
most  amiable  in  you.  By-the-bye,"  she  added,  smiling,  "  some 
of  your  companions  on  that  memorable  excursion  when  Miss 
Forester  was  so  nearly  lost  in  the  snow  have  very  pleasant 
reasons  for  remembering  it.  I  suppose  you  have  heard  from 
Mr.  Brandon  ?  " 

Leonora  started.    "  No  !  "  said  she.    "  Have  you — is  he — " 

"  I  have  heard  from  Mrs.  Damer,  which  is  very  nearly  the 
same  thing.    I  see  that  I  have  to  tell  you  the  news.    They  are 
engaged  to  be  married," 
,    Leonora  was  dumb. 

"  Is  not  that  rather  unexpected  ?"  asked  Dr.  Selden. 

"Oh,  no.    I  saw  how  it  was  long  before  they  left  Kirkhanu 
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She  writes  very  happily,  poor  little  thing.  Her  first  marriage 
was  a  sad  mistake  in  every  way ;  but  I  think  she  has  chosen 
well  now.    I  suppose  you  know  her  story  ?  " 

Leonora  was  glad  to'  ask  for  the  story  to  cover  her  astonish- 
ment and  agitation ;  and  Lady  Philippa  went  on — "  You  must 
have  heard  of  that  strange  will  under  which  Mr.  Brandon  came 
into  his  property — the  cousin  whom  he  was  to  marry,  and  who 
would  have  nothing  to  say  to  him.  That  cousin  was  little  Mrs. 
Darner.  Mr.  Brandon  knew  her  from  the  first,  when  they  met 
here,  but  he  was  determined  not  to  let  her  guess  who  he  was. 
I  fancy  he  rather  piqued  himself  upon  winning  her  after  she 
had  rejected  him  without  knowing  him.  He  passed  himself  off 
for  another  cousin.  It  is  quite  as  well  that  they  are  going  to  be 
married,  for  rather  an  awkward  question  might  have  arisen.  I 
believe  she  might  claim  the  property  if  he  refused  to  marry  her 
now ;  for  there  is  nothing  in  the  will  that  can  make  her  first 
marriage  a  disqualification  now  that  the  husband  is  dead." 

"  No  woman  could  do  such  a  thing  ! "  cried  Leonora. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know  that !  And  my  friend  Lionel  is  certainly 
the  least  little  bit  in  the  world  of  a  flirt;  so  it  is  quite  as  well  that 
there  is  a  good  reason  for  fixing  him.  You  know  that  Mr. 
Brandon  was  rather  given  to  flirting.  I  hope  you  will  excuse 
my  saying  that  I  am  really  anxious  to  hear  that  this  news  does 
not  affect  Miss  Forester.  I  am  afraid  he  did  make  himself  a 
little  too  agreeable  to  her — and  she  is  so  young  ! " 

"  I  think,"  said  Leonora,  quickly,  "  Rose  took  the  matter  into 
her  own  hands.  I  believe  that  she  is  responsible  for  Mr.  Bran- 
don's sudden  departure.  But  he  has  consoled  himself  very 
easily." 

"  You  mean  that  she  refused  him  ?" 

"  I  have  no  right  to  say  so.  But  I  think  it  highly  probable 
that  she  did." 

"  Ah,  I  thought  it  was  a  conjecture  !  But  it  is  far  the  most 
judicious  tone  to  take.  In  fact,  I  ought  not  to  have  broached 
the  subject  to  you  at  all,  and  I  really  beg  your  pardon."  She 
was  gathering  herself  up  for  departure  while  she  spoke,  and  she 
planted  her  last  stab  while  she  was  shaking  hands — " 1  am  so 
glad  you  have  given  me  something  to  say  in  answer  to  that 
foolish  Miss  Oarr,  who  is  going  about  everywhere  pitying  her 
1  poor  Rose/  and  giving  a  reason  for  Mr.  Brandon's  behaviour 
to  her,  which  is  so  very  offensive  to  you  that  I  le&lVg 
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ought  to  know  it.  She  says  that  he  would  have  proposed  if  he 
had  not  entertained  such  a  very  strong  opinion  about  Major 
Forester's  leaving  the  army.  Now  really,  you  know,  that  sort 
of  thing  ought  to  be  stopped,  or  there  is  no  knowing  what  mis- 
chief it  may  do.    Good  morning." 

Leonora  was  trembling  with  nervous  irritation,  and  it  was 
long  before  she  could  calm  herself.  This  was  the  end  of  it  alL 
She  understood  Brandon's  behaviour  now.  He  saw  that  he 
could  win  Mrs.  Darner  if  he  pleased,  and  the  temptation  to  his 
vanity  had  been  irresistible.  She  remembered  their  first  meet- 
ing, and  Rose's  indignation  at  his  assuming  a  false  name.  She 
remembered  a  hundred  occasions  on  which  his  demeanour  had 
puzzled  her.  She  had  the  key  now.  His  heart,  such  as  it  was 
— and  she  was  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  a  very  poor  specimen 
of  a  heart— had  been  given  to  Rose ;  but  his  power  over  the 
woman  who  had  formerly  rejected  him  had  been  so  pleasant  a 
thing  to  him,  that  he  could  not  help  using  it  whenever  an  oppor- 
tunity occurred ;  and  when  he  was  sore  and  indignant  at  Rose's 
refusal,  the  kind  of  entanglement  into  which  he  had  allowed 
himself  to  be  drawn  had  become  a  diversion  and  a  refuge.  He 
was  just  the  kind  of  man,  she  thought,  to  marry  out  of  pique. 
He  had  never  been  worthy  of  .Rose. 

Rose  received  the  tidings  very  quietly,  She  took  everything 
quietly  now.  It  was  one  of  the  great  changes  in  her,  and  it 
was  a  change  which  made  Leonora  particularly  anxious.  She 
would  have  given  much  for  one  of  the  old  bursts  of  girlish  petu- 
lance. Rose  seemed  now  no  longer  to  fear  that  her  confidence 
would  be  forced ;  she  was  not  perpetually  on  the  defensive 
against  possible  questions  or  constructions.  The  languor  of 
failing  health  was  making  her  gentle  rather  than  irritable ;  and 
she  was  awakening  out  of  her  self-absorption,  and  showing  her- 
self sympathetic  with  the  cares  of  others,  and  grateful  for  their 
sympathy  with  her.  There  was  an  accent  of  self-reproach  in 
her  expressions  of  affection,  as  if  she  were  taking  herself  to  task 
for  past  insensibility.  Trouble  was  at  last  doing  that-  work  upon 
her  which  it  is  the  special  mission  of  trouble  to  do — the  work  of 
discipline. 

There  was  more  truth  in  Vere's  somewhat  roughly-expressed 
anticipations  than  his  wife  would  admit  at  the  time.  "Poor 
little  Rose  "  was  pretty  sure  to  recover,  though  she  was  not  very 
likely  to  "forget  all  about  it"    This  was  a  brave  little  boat,  and 
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she  was  coming  through  the  storm  gallantly,  though  she  had 
been  nearly  upon  the  rocks,  and  though  she  would  certainly 
want  some  rest  and  repair  before  she  could  try  the  waters  again. 
The  torn  sails  were  trophies  from  the  contest,  not  signs  of 
decay.  It  is  a  feeble  nature,  either  physically  or  morally,  which 
succumbs  permanently  to  the  first  blow.  That  slight  taint  of 
inherited  delicacy  which  .was  making  her  family  so  anxious  had 
something  to  answer  for  in  her  present  deep  dejection ;  but  the 
remedy  was  at  hand,  and  it  was  more  than  sufficient  for  the 
disease.  She  was  going  to  lift  up  her  head  again  before  long, 
and  to  carry  it  as  erectly,  though  not  as  proudly,  as  heretofore. 
She  had  learned  much  while  she  lay  prostrate. 

Many  a  dead  hope  enriches  the  soil  from  which  living  flowers 
spring  afterwards. 


Part  IV. — HOW  IT  ENDED. 


CHAPTER  I. 

BEGINNING  AGAIN. 

There  is  little  to  tell  of  Vere  and  Leonora's  life  at  Rome.  He 
worked  hard,  with  the  peculiarly  quiet  persistent  force  which 
belonged  to  his  character,  and  he  worked  successfully.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  he  was  not  a  mere  amateur,  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word,  when  he  thus  turned  his  sword  into  a  chisel. 
He  was  a  man  of  genius.  One  small  mistake  seems  to  us  to 
lurk  in  most  of  those  systems  of  art-teaching  and  criticism  which 
have  lately  formed  a  considerable  part  of  our  literature,  and 
which  are  very  pleasant  to  read.  It  seems  to  be  forgotten  that 
the  system  of  that  rare  creature,  a  man  of  real  genius,  is  gene- 
rally his  own,  and  that  the  mode  and  measure  of  his  progress 
cannot  be  prescribed  to  him.  He  uses  the  systems  of  others  as 
helps,  but  not  as  guides ;  and  he  goes  so  rapidly  over  many  of 
ttie  steps  that  he  seems  to  overleap  them.  Seems  only — for  the 
fact  is,  that  his  tread  is  so  swift,  that  when  he  climb*  \ifi> 
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as  though  he  soared.  In  reality  he  has  touched  with  his  passing 
foot  each  one  of  those  stages  at  which  others  pause  in  breathless 
fatigue,  and  the  ascent  seems  as  laborious  to  him  as  to  them, 
because  if  he  goes  faster  he  also  goes  much  farther.  One 
teacher  tells  you  that  you  must  work  for  ten  years  with  the 
pencil  point  only,  before  you  presume  to  take  the  brush  in  your 
hand — and  lo !  a  boy  of  twenty  comes  and  scares  him  with 
splendid  colour !  This  glorious  student  will  do  his  pencil-work 
afterwards,  as  he  finds  that  he  needs  it — taking  up  dropped 
stitches  wherever  he  sees  them  ;  going  back  to  the  very 
.elements  now  and  then  with  a  child's  humility  and  patience  if  he 
suspects  that  the  foundation  of  his  fair  palace  is  anywhere  de- 
fective ;  but  he  has  tried  his  strength  first  where  he  felt  himself 
strongest,  and  you  could  no  more  keep  him  from  painting  than 
you  can  keep  him  from  seeing.  Grant  that  his  work  is  imma- 
ture, and  that  there  are  faults  in  it  which  a  decade  of  dry  draw- 
ing might  probably  have  removed.  You  shall  find  quite  as  many 
faults,  and  a  good  many  more  defects,  in  the  work  of  meaner 
;-men  who  have  toiled  systematically  for  twenty  years. 

Let  us  .look  at  our  English  party  in  Rome,  and  discover 
what  the  three  past  years  have  done  for  them.  The  time  of 
projected  study  has  extended  itself  thus  far,  and  there  seems  no 
present  prospect  of  a  close  to  it.  Neither  Vere  nor  Leonora 
-wish  to  return  to  England,  and  no  escort  perfectly  satisfactory 
to  Mr.  Forester's  feelings  has  been  found  for  Rose  since  she 
recovered  her  health.  Her  advance  was  not  rapid  at  first,  and 
her  father  would  not  allow  himself  to  think  of  recalling  her  till 
he  was  satisfied  that  the  cure  was  complete. 

Vere  comes  out  of  his  studio  as  the  soft  spring  evening 
closes,  and  the  three  prepare  for  a  moonlight  walk  in  some 
lovely  Roman  garden.  They  have  lived  very  much  to  them- 
selves during  these  three  years.  There  was  a  silent  compact 
among  them  to  avoid  introductions  and  decline  invitations; 
and,  except  among  artists,  they  have  few  acquaintances.  Vere 
has  by  no  means  fallen  into  the  careless  freedom  and  gaiety  of 
artist  social  life — he  is  cold,  shy,  reserved.  Men  admire,  but 
do  not  like  him ;  gradually  it  is  whispered  in  English  circles 
that  there  is  some  story  against  him ;  that  the  reasons  why  he 
left  the  army  will  not  exactly  bear  investigation ;  and  that  he, 
very  naturally  they  say,  shrinks  from  society.  And  society 
shrinks  from  him  ;  not  very  decidedly,  perhaps— merely  a  bow 
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instead  of  a  shake  of  the  hand — but  he  knows  it.  He  sees 
every  small  reticence  of  manner,  he  feels  every  slight  chill  in 
tone,  he  counts  all  the  minute  precautions  and  delicate  grada- 
tions (perhaps  he  fancies  some  of  them)  by  which  intercourse 
with  him  is  regulated.  Not  one  escapes  him — not  even  the 
good-natured  intentions  of  that  rich  civilian  who  ordered  a 
bust  of  him  the  other  day,  and  who  so  carefully  abstained  from 
speaking  to  him  about  India.  Strange  to  say,  all  this — so 
clearly  seen,  so  keenly  felt — has  not  embittered  him.  But  it 
has  depressed  him  very  much.  There  is  in  him  neither  sur- 
prise, nor  complaint,  nor  resistance,  nor  retaliation.  All  has 
been  foreseen  and  expected — all  is  very  quietly  endured.  The 
same  "  thus  it  must  be  "  which  might  be  read  in  his  aspect 
when  he  first  came  home,  may  be  read  there  still.  But  the 
writing  has  not  been  there  so  long  for  nothing.  As  the  lamp- 
light falls  on  his  face,  you  can  see  that  it  is  a  good  deal  paler 
and  thinner  than  it  used  to  be,  that  all  the  lines  are  deepened, 
that  new  lines  are  forming,  expressive  hieroglyphics  of  inward 
pain.  You  scarcely  detect  this,  except  during  times  of  abso- 
lute repose,  when  he  thinks  that  no  one  is  looking  at  him,  when 
he  is  off  his  guard.  For,  during  his  work  he  is  happily 
absorbed,  and  he  thinks  only  of  that  which  grows  under  his 
hands ;  and  when  he  is  with  his  family  he  is  so  bright  and  so 
gentle,  that  Rose  thinks  that  he  has  altogether  recovered. 
Leonora  knows  better.  But  she  knows  that  he  has  never  for- 
gotten, no,  not  for  five  minutes,  that  he  has  the  charge  of  her 
happiness ;  and  who  can  know  so  well  as  she  what  care  he  has 
taken  of  it  ?  He  has  never  told  her  one  word  more  of  the 
history  of  his  misfortune.  And  she  has  never  asked  for  it. 
There  is  no  cloud,  not  the  dimness  <tf  a  breath,  upon  her  faith 
in  him.  But  she  thinks  very  sorrowfully  now  how  imperfect, 
how  ill-constructed,  seems  that  fragment  of  life  which  a  man 
possesses  before  he  dies ;  how  seldom  that  part  of  his  history 
explains  or  justifies  itself.  And  she  thinks  this  sad  and 
strange,  and  she  wishes — oh,  with  what  passionate  longing  ! — 
that  the  wand  were  in  her  hands  for  just  one  moment,  that  she 
could  touch  just  once  this  cluster  of  dumb  and  confused  events, 
and  say  to  them,  "  Speak  the  truth ! "  When  she  first  left 
England  she  had  no  such  thoughts  as  these.  She  was  dreaming 
then  of  sudden  vindications  and  irresistible  triumphs,  and  won- 
dering why  the  wheels  of  their  chariot  tarried. 
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She  watches  Vere  very  closely.  She  knows  when  the  inward 
fever  frets  him  so  deeply  that  he  must  needs  go  into  solitude 
for  a  little  while  to  get  rid  of  it.  And  at  such  times  she  never 
disturbs  him.  His  penetration  is  sometimes  at  fault ;  he  does 
not  guess  that  he  is  found  out.  Fully  as  he  appreciates  her 
sympathy,  he  thinks  that  she  has  never  yet  divined  the  depths 
of  his  secret  trouble;  and  when  he  absents  himself,  and  she 
accepts  the  pretext,  he  does  not  dream  that  she  knows  the 
reason.  And  she  would  not  have  it  otherwise,  for  she  knows 
well  that  his  greatest  comfort  lies  in  this  belief,  that  his  effort 
to  keep  the  shadow  of  his  care  from  falling  upon  her  life  has 
been  successful.  She  submits  to  his  sentence,  which  she  does 
not  understand,  that  this  one  trouble  she  must  not  share,  and 
she  shares  it  all  the  more  for  her  submission.  Some  day,  when 
he  looks  back,  he  shall  see  the  fact  through  a  long  vista  of  cir- 
cumstantial evidence.  Remembering  how  she  never  failed  to 
forestall  both  his  fears  and  his  wishes,  how  no  chancevtouch  of 
pain  ever  came  to  him  from  her  tender  hand,  he  will  perceive 
that  she  must  needs  have  known  the  exact  place  of  the  wound 
which  she  covered  so  carefully. 

All  this  is  sadder  in  narrative  than  it  was  in  experience. 
There  were  great  spaces  of  light  among  the  clouds,  and  the 
clouds  themselves  had  luminous  edges  as  well  as  silver  linings. 
We  might  start,  perhaps,  if  we  knew  how  often  the  goodly 
edifice  of  a  life  is  built  over  some  hidden  well  of  bitterness ; 
how  many  a  cheerful  family  party  is  engaged  in  keeping  some- 
thing out  of  sight,  in  order  that  it  may  be  cheerful.  Morbid 
minds  think  so  exclusively  of  the  sad  half  of  this  truth,  that  they 
come  sometimes  to  look  upon  all  the  joy  of  life  as  unnatural  and 
heartless — a  dance  in  a  churchyard.  But  the  bright  half  is  true 
also.  Many  hours  of  real  happiness  are  given  to  the  troubled 
spirit  which  is  brave,  patient,  and  unselfish  in  its  trouble.  When 
Vere  turned  from  his  work  to  his  wife,  there  was  a  litde  effort 
in  his  cheery  tone,  and  there  was  conscious  intention  in  the 
smile  with  which  she  answered  him.  But  do  not  suppose  that 
they  were  not  able  to  remember  afterwards  many  a  peaceful 
and  pleasant  time  which  began  with  those  small  victories  over 
self.  Sometimes  as  they  talked  and  wandered,  so  sure  of  each 
other,  so  careless  of  the  world,  they  forgot  what  had  happened 
for  a  little  while.  That  forgetfulness  was  delicious,  but  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  afterwards  it  was  hard  to  remember  again. 
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And  Rose  ? — what  have  the  three  years  done  for  her  ?  They 
have  made  a  woman  of  her.  They  have  left  her  wonderfully 
childish.  She  is  so  much  altered  that  you  would  not  know  her 
again.  She  is  just  what  she  always  was.  All  these  judgments 
are  true.  She  must  speak  for  herself,  for  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  describe  the  change  and  the  unchangeableness  in  her 
character.  One  difference,  however,  since  we  saw  her  last,  no 
one  could  fail  to  discover  at  a  glance.  There  is  no  appearance 
©f  fragility  about  her  now.  She  looks  quite  strong  enough  to 
do  a  woman's  work  well,  whether  active  or  passive  work  be  re- 
quired of  her — and  in  either  case  yon  may  be  sure  that  she 
needs  her  strength.  Softness  and  consideration  seem  to  have 
come  with  the  vigour ;  there  is  an  air  of  harmony  abont  her  in 
which  she  used  to  be  deficient.  I  dare  say  she  is  a  little  snap- 
pish stiU  on  occasion,  but  it  is  play  now  where  it  used,  to  be 
angry  earnest;  in  three  years  more,  if  she  improves  at  the 
same  rate,  she  will  probably  have  achieved  the  crowning  vic- 
tory over  the  sensitiveness  of  vanity  which  it  is  not  given  to 
many  to  enjoy — she  will  be  able  to  appreciate  a  jest  when  it  is 
directed  against  herself. 

Both  the  women  thought  that  something  had  vexed  Vere 
more  than  usual  this  evening.  He  walked  silently  between, 
them,  and  they  exchanged  anxious  looks  behind  his  back. 
They  were  thoroughly  in  tune  with  each  other,  and  whatever 
note  the  one  struck  the  other  was  sure  to  answer.  They  made 
a  tacit  compact  now  to  give  him  full  repose ;  not  to  demand 
anything  of  him,  but  to  wait  his  pleasure.  And  lest  he  should 
be  constrained  by  their  silence,  they  began  to  talk  together. 

"  You  said  yon  would  show  me  Dr.  Selden's  letter,"  said  Rose. 

"Yes,"  answered  Leonora;  "poor  Charles  had  arrived— 
so  shattered — so  changed.  I  fear  he  has  only  come  home  to 
die.  They  are  at  Brighton  together,  and  papa  and  Henry  are 
with  them.  I  am  very  glad  that  Dr.  Selden  will  accept  their 
companionship." 

Be  it  known  that  Mr.  Osborne  and  Henry  had  only  spent  a 
year  with  our  friends  in  Italy.  Affairs  of  importance  had  sum- 
moned Mr.  Osborne  to  England,  and  Henry,  who  had  entirely 
recovered  his  health,  accompanied  him. 

"  Is  Charles  suffering  so  much  from  his  wound  ? "  asked 
Rose,  "  or  is  he  ill  besides  ?  M 

"  It  seems  to  be  a  complete  break  np.   I  suynQsa  tW&Ysu&& 
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disagreed  with  him.,  for  I  find  that  he  was  not  at  all  strong  be- 
fore he  was  wounded.  Bat  that  horrible  rifle-ball  is  in  his  side,, 
and  cannot  be  reached,  and  even  if  he  lives  he  will  be  always 
an  invalid." 

"  Poor  Charles ! "  murmured  Rose,  with  tearful  eyes. 

Vere  cleared  his  throat  once  or  twice,  and  said,  with  a  little 
emotion,  "  Charles  did  his  duty  thoroughly — he  positively  dis- 
tinguished himself — a  great  comfort  to  his  father,  that ! " 

"  Oh !  of  course,"  said  Linnet,  hastily.  "  Did  you  hear  from 
him  too?" 

"  I  had  a  note — nothing  of  consequence.  But,  children,  I 
did  have  a  letter  of  some  consequence,  and  one  of  which  I  have 
been  thinking  ever  since.  My  father  is  not  very  well— he 
seems  low,  and  out  of  sorts ;  and  he  wants  us  all  to  go  back  to 
England  together ;  and  I  think  we  ought.  There — what  do 
you  say  ?  " 

"  You  take  away  my  breath ! "  cried  Leonora. 

"  Not  very  well ! "  repeated  Rose.  "  They  have  not  written 
to  me.    What  is  it  ?   I  hope—" 

"  Nothing  to  alarm  us,"  said  Vere.  "  But  he  seems  to  feel 
himself  ageing,  and  there  is  business  to  be  settled,  and  he  is 
evidently  down-hearted,  and  thinks  it  is  due  to  him  that  I 
should  go  ;  and  if  I,  then  you  two,  of  course ;  and  if  at  all,  at 
once.    This  is  what  I  have  been  turning  in  my  mind  all  day." 

"  He  talks  as  if  we  had  no  wills  of  our  own,"  observed 
Leonora. 

"  You  haven't,"  answered  Rose.  "  But  I  have  enough  and 
to  spare,  only  on  this  occasion  it  happily  coincides  with  his. 
Oh,  Linnet !  you  don't  know  how  homesick  I  have  been  getting  ! 
Oh,  Vere  ! — to  see  Kirkham  again ! " 

She  stood  still,  and  there  were  tears  in  her  voice.  Yet  the 
scene  before  them  was  so  exquisite,  under  the  dawn  of  a  glorious. 
Italian  moon,  that  it  seemed  strange  that  any  one  beholding  it 
should  long  "  to  see  Kirkham."  The  name,  Kirkham,  included 
a  group  of  familiar  faces  for  Rose,  but  I  believe  that  she  longed 
very  heartily  to  see  the  ugly,  uninteresting  little  village  also. 
And  if  any  one  had  named,  at  that  moment,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  height  of  Kirkham  hill  and  yonder  purple  mountain 
which  shows  such  a  stately  front  against  the  deep  transparent 
sky,  though  she  would  have  admitted  the  fact,  I  am  sure  that 
she  would  have  thought  the  mention  of  it  unkind* 
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"  At  any  rate  one  of  my  wishes  will  be  gratified,"  said 
Leonora.  "  I  shall  go  in  disguise  to  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
hear  what  London  says  to  your  statue." 

Vere  had  sent  his  last  work  home  for  exhibition.  It  was 
entitled  "The  Watcher,"  and  it  represented  a  young  girl 
sitting  beside  the  couch  of  a  sleeping  old  man,  and,  by  her 
countenance  and  gesture,  evidently  warning  some  new-comer 
not  to  disturb  him.  The  contrast  between  the  youthful  face 
and  attitude,  full  of  tender  animation,  and  the  worn,  but  placid, 
repose  of  the  recumbent  figure,  was  very  beautiful.  It  was  a 
sight  to  dwell  upon  for  daily  pleasure.  Vere  never  chose  pain- 
ful subjects  for  his  art — scarcely  ever  such  as  had  any  keen  or 
stirring  excitement  in  them.  It  was  his  world  of  refreshment 
and  repose.  Knowing  that  the  stronger  side  of  his  nature  was 
not  quite  happy,  he  was  afraid  to  let  it  work  there  lest  it  should 
introduce  disturbance. 

"  I  hope  you  won't  unwish  your  wish  as  soon  as  it  is  grati- 
fied," said  he,  smiling  at  his  wife.  "  Nobody  knows  what  yot* 
may  hear." 

"  I  know,"  answered  she. 
'  "  And  I,"  echoed  Rose. 

"  Yes,  you  dispassionate  critics,  you  were  created  for  the 
comfort  of  artists — all  the  sort  of  you.  But  whether  it  is  good 
for  a  man's  conscience  to  have  you  always  at  his  elbow,  I 
doubt." 

"  It  is  not  fair  to  say  that  to  me,"  said  Leonora.  "  Have  I 
not  very  often  found  fault  with  you  ?  .  You  know  that  I  am 
outrageously  honest,  and  you  sometimes  accuse  me  of  being  too 
fastidious." 

"  Faults  enough  you  have  found,"  he  replied ;  "  but  you 
always  speak  of  them  as  removable  blemishes — " 
"  Because  that  is  just  what  they  are." 
"  You  always  have  faith  in  the  work  in  spite  of  its  faults — " 
"  Because  that  is  what  it  deserves." 

"  Well,  if  you  are  right,  Linnet,  it  is  the  only  sort  of  criticism 
which  helps  an  artist.  I  grant  you  that.  We  must  be  very 
strong,  indeed,  if  we  can  profit  by  a  criticism  which  has  no- 
sympathy.  In  fact,  we  must  be  strong  enough  to  despise  it 
while  we  use  it.  But  if  you  are  wrong,  yon  know  it  is  a  terrible 
mistake." 

"  But  you  know  that  I  am  not  wrong  "  feta 
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"  I  think  so,"  he  said.  "  If  I  did  not  think  so,  of  course  I 
should  give  it  all  up  at  once." 

"  Give  it  up ! "  exclaimed  Rose,  "  I  don't  like  to  hear  you 
put  such  a  thought  into  words  for  a  moment.  Nothing  surprises 
me  like  giving  up.    I  never  understand  the  possibility  of  it." 

"Not  if  you  were  to  discover  that  you  had  made  a  mis- 
take?" 

"  But  people- don't  make  mistakes  that  are  all  mistake,"  per- 
sisted she.  "  There  is  always  something  right  in  them  that 
you  may  keep  fast  hold  of  when  the  wrong  part  is  breaking  up. 
It  seems  such  waste  to  throw  away  either  a  thought,  or  a  hope, 
or  a  work,  altogether." 

"  It  is  waste,"  he  answered;  "bat  I  am  afraid  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  such  waste  in  the  world.  If  it  is  done  on  a  large 
scale,  it  is  simply  a  vie  manqute;  and  there  are  such  things  even 
as  that,  Rose!" 

"  No,"  said  she,  firmly  ;  "  there  is  no  such  thing.  You  can 
always  begin  again." 

"  You  are  right,"  answered  he,  his  face  reflecting  for  a  moment 
the  glow  of  hers.  But  as  he  turned  away  he  sighed,  and  per- 
haps he  thought  that  "  beginning  again  "  was  hard  work  when 
you  are  forbidden  to  use  so  much  as  a  fragment  of  the  old 
foundation. 

"  Did  you  notice  Rose's  strong  asseverations  that  nothing  in 
life  could  be  wholly  abandoned  or  forgotten  ?"  said  he  afterwards 
to  his  wife.  "  I  wonder,  now,  whether  her  mind  dwells  at  all 
upon  that  affair  with  Brandon." 

"  I  am  sure  it  does  not,"  answered  Leonora,  rather  indignantly. 
She  had  never  forgiven  Brandon,  and  she  could  not  bear  that 
he  should  not  be  forgotten. 

"  I  am  not  so  sure." 

"  But  really,  Vere,  that  is  inconsistent.  At  the  time  you 
would  not  believe  that  the  wound  was  deep  enough  to  affect  her 
seriously ;  and  now  you  think  she  has  not  got  over  it  yet." 

"  My  dear  Linnet  I  you  thought  she  was  going  into  a  con- 
sumption about  it ;  and  now  you  believe  that  she  has  no  recol- 
lection of  it  at  all." 

"  No  recollection  but  an  angry  one.  She  must  feel  that  he 
deliberately  trifled  with  her ;  and  if  we  suppose  that  she  was 
deceived  at  the  time,  that  can  only  strengthen  her  resolution 
now." 
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"  When  women  are  strengthening  their  resolutions — "  began 
Vere. 

"Now,  don't  say  it!  you  know  it  is  not  true!"  interrupted 
Leonora. 

"  I  will  say  whatever  you  like  me  to  say.  I  will  say  that  a 
woman  always  strengthens  her  strongest  points,  and  that  when 
she  strengthens  them  it  is  a  sign  that  she  knows  there  is  not  the 
slightest  chance  of  their  giving  way." 

"  I  shall  be  very  sorry  if  we  meet  him  in  England,"  said 
Leonora;  "especially  since  we  do  not  know  that  he  is 
married." 

"  Why  should  you  be  sorry  to  meet  him,  if  you  are  sure  that 
Rose  is  safe  ?" 

"  Oh,  because  it  would  be  disagreeable.  Besides,  one  never 
can  be  quite  sure.  I  would  much  rather  have  poor  Charles 
Selden  recover,  and  come  forward  again." 

"  Charles  Selden  has  been  ten  times  in  love  since  Rose  refused 
him,"  said  Vere.  "  And  you  know,  you  deceitful  woman,  that 
the  plain  English  of  all  you  are  saying  now  is,  that  you  want 
Rose  for  Henry." 

"  Yes,  I  know  it  is,"  she  replied.  "  I  own  myself  greatly 
disappointed  about  that.  And  I  think — do  you  know,  Vere  ? 
I  really  do  think — that  it  was  just  beginning,  or  would  have 
begun,  when  papa  was  obliged  to  go  to  England.  I  wish  we 
knew  that  Mr.  Brandon  was  married." 


CHAPTER  II. 

[iN  THE  SOULPTURE-ROOM. 

Two  ladies,  very  quietly  dressed,  and  wearing  thick  veils,  took 
up  their  position  in  the  sculpture  den  of  the  Royal  Academy  at 
an  early  hour  on  a  certain  morning  in  May.  For  some  time 
their  iite-h-tkte  was  unwitnessed,  except  by  the  eyeless  marbles ; 
for  the  public  only  goes  to  look  at  the  sculpture  if  it  has  a  spare 
quarter  of  an  hour  after  it  has  done  with  the  canvases.  And  in 
this  the  public  does  wisely ;  for  sculpture,  to  be  appreciated, 
requires  space  ;  and  the  space  which  the  art-rulers  of  England 
have  allotted  to  the  product  of  a  year's  genius  aadl&taxa  \& 
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as  might  barely  suffice  for  the  due  exhibition  of  a  single  group^ 
The  public  goes  to  see,  and  not  to  guess,  and  naturally  enough 
concludes  that  it  would  not  be  left  to  guess  if  there  were  anything 
worth  seeing. 

Presently  a  few  stragglers  began  to  drop  in,  and  by  degrees 
the  general  circulation  had  penetrated  even  to  this  remote 
corner,  and  quickened  it  with  a  certain  amount  of  life  and  talk. 
The  ladies  listened  anxiously  and  heard — what  they  heard. 

"  Oh,  mamma,  this  is  pretty — come  and  look ! " 

Mamma  (consulting  her  catalogue).  "  '  The  Watcher — by 
Vere  Forester/  What  a  sweet,  expressive,  anxious  face !  I 
wonder  if  it  is  for  a  monument.  The  old  man  is  not  dead,  I 
think." 

Child.  u  Grandpapa  looks  just  so  when  he  is  asleep." 

Eldest  son  (unfortunately  supposed  to  be  clever).  u  Great  want 
of  force.    You  should  see  Storey's  statues." 

Papa.  "  I  shouldn't  like  an  exhibition  of  force  when  I  wanted 
to  go  to  sleep." 

This  was  a  party  from  the  country,  and  they  were  doing 
their  sight-seeing  thoroughly,  and  finishing  it  just  when  Lon- 
doners begin.  The  next  comers  were  a  triad  of  young  men, 
who  lounged  into  the  sculpture -room  for  a  few  minutes  before 
they  went  up-stairs. 

The  first  said — "  Where's  the  thing  which  they  say  is  so* 
good?" 

"Who  say?" 

"  Oh,  all  the  swells.    H         and  G         and  M  ,  and 

the  whole  lot  of  them." 
"  What's  its  name?" 

No.  3  (who  is  habitually  comic).  "  Smith." 

No.  1.  "  Nonsense.  It's  something  about  a  sick-bed.  Where 
is  it  ?    Just  give  me  the  catalogue,  will  you  ?" 

No.  3  (reading  from  the  catalogue).  "  *  Study  of  a  Marseilles 
Quilt,  from  life.'    Is  that  it  ?  " 

No.  2.  "  I  say— look  here  !    What's  number  815  ?" 

No.  1.  "'The  Watcher  — Vere  Forester.'  Why,  that's 
it!" 

No.  2.  "  The  best  thing  here." 
No.  3.  "  The  best  thing  anywhere." 
No.  1.  "  Isn't  it  awfully  jolly  now  ?  " 

[Exeunt- 
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By  this  time  our  two  ladies,  each  keeping  fast  hold  on  the 
other's  hand,  and  relieving  her  feelings  by  an  occasional  pressure, 
had  come  close  up  to  the  marble  group,  that  they  might  not 
lose  a  word  of  the  criticisms  which  it  occasioned.  As  they  ap- 
proached on  one  side,  two  connoisseurs  came  up  on  the  other, 
in  animated  conversation. 

"  I  am  heartily  glad,"  said  one, "  that  one  element  of  the  pre- 
Raffaellitism  which  is  regenerating  our  pictures  has  not  yet 
.penetrated  so  far  as  our  sculpture — I  mean  the  love  of  ugliness." 

"  I  don't  admit  the  existence  of  any  such  element.  They  are 
simply  true  men,  who  paint  everything." 

"  A  great  man  paints  everything  because  it's  there,  but  he 
says,  by  his  mode  of  painting,  you  are  to  look  more  and  more 
lovingly  at  some  things  than  at  others,  and  these  points  which  he 
selects  are,  or  should  be,  more  beautiful  and  expressive  than  the 
rest.  Your  pre -Kaffaellites  say  that  they  will  make  you  look 
at  all  things  with  equal  intensity,  and  sometimes  they  say  you 
shall  look  most  at  that  which  is  least  beautiful." 

"  Till  you  have  found  the  beauty  in  it.  After  that  whole- 
some labour  you  will  be  more  capable  of  enjoying  the  bolder 
beauty  which  displays  itself  without  any  reserve." 

"  Pooh !  you  might  just  as  well  say  that  a  man  is  not  capable 
of  falling  in  love  satisfactorily  till  he  has  had  one  disagreeable 
wife.  Now  this  " — pausing  before  the  group — "  is  as  realistic 
as  any  man  could  wish.  I  have  seen  twenty  girls  every  whit 
as  graceful.  Why  not  choose  your  model  among  them  instead 
of  picking  out  one  of  the  awkward  multitude  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  admit*  that  this  is  a  work  of  genius ;  and  I  call  it 
intensely  pre-Raffaellite." 

A  short  interval  of  silent  contemplation.  Then  they  begin 
again. 

"  Every  one  talks  about  the  two  hands  on  the  couch.  They 
are  perfect,  certainly.  There  never  was  a  finer  contrast.  The 
soft  young  clasp  upon  those  old  worn  fingers." 

"  It's  not  a  clasp — that's  the  beauty  of  it.  You  see  that  as 
his  hold  relaxed  in  sleep,  she  has  gradually  loosened  hers,  lest 
he  should  feel  the  pressure,  but  she  does  not  venture  to  drop 
it  lest  she  should  waken  him." 

"And  she  says  'hush!'  with  every  particle  of  her.  She 
is  '  hush '  from  head  to  foot ;  but  she  does  not  stick  out  her  lips 
and  make  herself  hideous  in  order  to  say  it." 
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"  She  would  have  done  just  exactly  that,  if  she  were  saying 
hush  with  all  her  force  in  reality." 

"  She  would  have  done  it  for  just  one  instant ;  but  the  artist 
(for  which  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  him)  has  chosen  just  the 
instant  before  or  the  instant  afterwards — equally  expressive  and 
less  grotesque." 

"  Isn't  that  uplifted  arm  a  little  out,  though  ?  Yes ;  I  am 
sure  it  is  ! "    The  tone  was  triumphant. 

"  Ah  !  a  blemish  certainly.  Just  stand  here,  and  you  lose  it 
It's  all  right  from  this  point." 

"  No,  it  isn't.  Now  that  I  know  where  the,  fault  lies,  I  caa 
see  it  everywhere.  The  amateur  crops  out,  you  see,  cover  him 
as  you  will."    And  they  moved  on. 

"  We  ought  not  to  mind  their  finding  fault  with  a  little  trifle 
like  that,"  whispered  Leonora.  "  You  have  heard  the  tone  in 
which  they  discussed  the  group."  But  she  did  mind  it  very 
much. 

"  I  couldn't  bear  that  second  one,"  answered  Hose,  in  the 
same  tone.  "Iam  sure  he  has  tried  to  be  an  artist  and  failed. 
Don't  you  think  we  have  heard  enough  now,  Linnet?" 

A  difference  in  Rose's  manner — undefinable,  but  somehow 
plainly  perceptible — made  Leonora  turn  and  look  at  her ;  but 
she  could  discern  nothing  through  the  veil. 

"  Oh,  let  us  stay  a  little  longer  if  you  are  not  tired,"  said 
she;  and  when  she  turned  back  to  look  at  the  group,  Lionel 
Brandon  and  an  unknown  gentleman  were  standing  before  it. 

"  Here  it  is  ! "  said  Brandon.  "  Give  it  time.  Don't  speak 
till  you  have  made  up  your  mind." 

The  person  addressed  stood  a  long  while  in  mute,  satisfactory 
contemplation,  Brandon  watching  him  with  an  eager  interest 
which  caused  Leonora's  wrath  to  melt  away  gradually,  minute 
by  minute.    At  last  the  stranger  spoke  with  a  half-sigh — 

"  Yes ;  I  must  have  it.  I  must  see  it  by  itself,  not  in  this 
mob." 

" Did  I  say  too  much?" 

Another  long,  deep,  examining  look,  and  the  answer  came — 
"  Not  half  enough.  I  can  look  at  nothing  else  after  it.  Tell 
me  the  address,  and  I'll  try  to  find  him  at  once." 

Brandon  read  Vere's  address  from  the  list,  and  then  said, 
with  a  little  hesitation,  "  I  know  him — that  is  to  say,  I  knew 
him  some  time  ago.    I  think  I'll  go  with  you." 
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This  speech  brought  Linnet  and  Rose  to  a  halt.  They  had 
just  begun  to  creep  away,  and  were  intending  to  go  home ;  but 
now  they  thought  that  they  should  be  safer  where  they  were. 
The  two  gentlemen  moved  also,  but  only  in  search  of  another 
point  of  view  ;  and  it  so  happened  that  Brandon  found  himself 
face  to  face  with  Leonora,  and  in  such  close  proximity  that  he 
could  not  help  recognising  her.  With  the  first  moment  of 
surprise,  he  held  out  his  hand,  and  she  took  it — both  blushing 
deeply. 

"  I  did  not  expect  to  see  you,"  said  he,  uttering  his  little 
platitude  in  a  voice  of  most  disproportionate  emotion. 

"  I  did  not  know  you  were  here,"  replied  Leonora,  in  the 
same  spirit. 

Then  Lionel,  recovering  himself  in  a  moment,  and  resuming 
all  his  old  ease  of  manner,  introduced  his  friend,  and  paid  his 
cordial  compliments  to  Vere's  great  work,  and  asked  whether 
they  might  venture  to  invade  the  artist's  studio,  and  hoped  that 
Leonora  was  going  to  make  a  long  stay  in  London.  j 

"  We  only  came  last  night,"  said  Leonora.  "  Mr.  Forester, 
my  husband's  father — " 

"  I  know,"  interrupted  Brandon;  with  a  slight  smite,  which 
seemed  to  imply  that  he  at  least  did  not  intend  to  ignore  his 
past  intimacy.    "  I  was  sorry  to  hear  that  he  had  been  ill." 

"  He  is  in  London  for  medical  advice,  and  we  have  joined 
him.    He  is  not  so  ill  as  we  expected  to  find  him,  thank  you." 

"  I  hope  I  may  come  and  see  yon,"  said  Lionel,  with  a  little 
increase  of  envpressement  in  his  manner. 

At  this  speech  Rose  pressed  Leonora's  foot  strongly ;  and,  as 
Leonora  did  not  know  whether  the  pressure  meant  "  Say  yes," 
or  "  Say  no,"  she  was  very  much  embarrassed,  and  her  reply 
melted  away  into  a  gentle,  inarticulate  murmur,  which  was,  of 
course,  accepted  as  assent. 

All  this  time  no  mark  of  recognition  had  passed  between 
Brandon  and  Rose.  Two  shy  persons  will  sometimes  confront 
each  other  for  an  incredibly  long  time  as  members  of  a  con- 
versing group ;  and  when  the  inevitable  bow  comes  at  last, 
they  will  preface  it  with  a  small  start  of  false  surprise,  as  if  they 
had  only  just  become  conscious  of  each  other's  presence.  Why 
it  is  easier  to  get  through  this  little  piece  of  acting  than  to 
shake  hands  courageously  at  once,  like  reasonable  beings,  who 
know  that  they  must  undergo  the  operation  sooner  ot  \»tat,«s&. 
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that  it  is  useless  to  defer  it,  they  must  themselves  determine. 
But  we  suppose  that  during  the  preliminary  interval,  which  is 
assuredly  one  of  no  slight  secret  discomfort,  they  are  accustoming 
themselves  to  the  idea  of  what  must  follow.  There  was  a  good 
deal  more  than  mere  shyness  to  account  for  the  present  delay ; 
and  Rose  was  tormented  by  doubts  whether  she  was  known, 
and  whether  she  ought  or  ought  not  to  reveal  herself.  A  slight 
irresolute  movement  of  her  hand,  while  she  was  suffering  under 
this  inward  uncertainty,  was  at  once  perceived,  fixed,  and 
answered.  The  hesitating  fingers  were  cordially  grasped,  and 
Brandon  rather  disconcerted  her  by  saying  at  the  same  time,  in 
a  slightly  reproachful  voice — 

"  I  was  afraid  you  did  not  mean  to  say  '  How  do  you  do  ? ' 
to  me!" 

After  this  he  took  possession  of  them.  Leonora,  who  believed 
herself  to  be  deeply  and  permanently  offended,  and  who  had 
patiently  cherished  her  wrath  for  three  years,  now  found  that 
she  was  practically  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  him,  and 
was  quite  annoyed  with  herself  for  feeling  so  glad  to  see  him 
again.  What  could  she  do  ?  His  ways  were  so  very  pleasant 
and  affectionate !  If  she  could  only  guess  what  Rose  wished, 
what  Rose  was  thinking !  She  would  not  hesitate  to  dismiss 
him,  as  coldly  as  possible,  in  a  moment,  if  she  could  think  that 
Rose  wished  her  to  do  so.  But  Rose  gave  no  sign.  There  was 
nothing  to  censure  in  her  behaviour.  Externally  she  was  per- 
fectly quiet  and  dignified.  Unusual  silence — a  little  tremor  of 
manner — these  were  the  only  signs  of  emotion.  Brandon  gave 
no  sign  of  emotion  at  all,  unless  it  were  of  a  fervent  desire  to  be 
comfortable  himself,  and  to  make  both  the  ladies  so.  He  caught 
eagerly  at  every  small  speech  on  which  Rose  ventured,  and 
'seemed  to  double  its  force  and  meaning  by  his  mode  of  respond- 
ing to  it.  Leonora  was  surprised  that  he  was  not  more  out  of 
countenance.  She  was  not  sure  that  she  quite  liked  it.  He 
had  no  kind  of  hesitation  about  looking  them  in  the  face ;  indeed, 
.  his  bright,  kindly,  urgent  eyes  looked  so  persistently  into  Leo- 
nora's, that  she  was  not  always  able  to  meet  them ;  and  his 
efforts  to  see  as  much  as  he  could  of  Rose  under  her  veil  were 
perfectly  without  disguise.  ,  He  walked  home  with  them,  and 
took  his  leave  at  the  door,  having  ascertained  that  Vere  was 
not  at  home.  The  future  possessor  of  "  The  Watcher" — a  rich 
Jover  of  art,  Damerell  by  name — was  of  the  party  ;  and  with 
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him  Brandon  went  off  to  seek  Vere  at  his  studio,  and  confer 
upon  the  terms  of  the  purchase.  Brandon's  last  words  were 
addressed  to  Rose,  in  an  accent  of  entreaty — 

"  May  I  call  upon  Mr.  Forester  to-morrow  ?  " 

"  Papa  will  be  glad  to  see  you,"  was  her  hurried  answer. 

"  She  had  a  chance  of  escape  there,"  thought  Linnet.  "  She 
might  have  said  that  papa  was  not  well  enough  to  receive  visits. 
I  think  this  shows  that  she  wishes  to  renew  the  acquaintance." 
As  they  went  up-stairs,  Linnet  whispered,  "  Rose,  this  does  not 
vex  you,  does  it  ?  " 

Rose  answered  more  placidly  than  she  would  have  done  three 
years  ago,  but  still  with  a  slight  snap  in  her  voice,  Oh,  no. 
There  ^is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  we  should  cut  an  old 
acquaintance." 

"  He  seems  so  very  glad  to  see  us,"  suggested  Linnet. 

"  And  has  borne  not  to  see  us  for  three  years  so  very  quietly/* 
returned  Rose. 

"  We  do  not  know — "  began  Linnet. 
Why  should  we  want  to  know  ?  "  asked  Rose.    "  I'm  sure 
I  don't.    Do,  please,  let  us  treat  it  all  just,  as  if  nothing  had 
happened."    The  last  words  were  uttered  in  a  great  hurry,  as 
the  speaker  ran  off  to  her  room. 


CHAPTER  III. 

COMING  ON. 

Lionel  Brandon  was  more  embarrassed  in  meeting  Vere  than 
he  had  shown  himself  to  be  during  his  encounter  with  the 
ladies.  This  was  as  much  on  Vere's  account  as  on  his  own. 
They  had  not  met  since  Vere  returned  from  India ;  and 
Brandon,  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  looking  upon  his  friend 
with  respect,  as  well  as  with  real  affection,  felt  keenly  the  dif- 
ference in  his  position,  and  had  an  imaginary  picture  of  Vere's 
state  of  mind  very  oppressively  present  to  his  thoughts.  There 
was  nothing  in  Vere's  behaviour  to  justify  such  a  picture. 
What  he  had  felt  or  was  feeling  was  known  only  to  himself; 
he  had,  according  to  his  custom,  looked  carefully  beforehand  at 
what  he  must  do  if  he  should  come  back  to  England,  and  now 
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that  he  Lad  come  back,  he  was  doing  it  very  quietly.  He  had 
seen  that  the  kind  of  seclusion  which  he  had  been  enjoying  for 
three  years  would  be  no  longer  practicable  ;  that  the  attempt  to 
prolong  it,  under  any  sort  of  modification,  would  be  productive 
of  great  discomfort  to  his  family,  and  could  bring  very  little 
relief  to  himself.  A  rule  with  a  great  number  of  compulsory 
exceptions  is  rather  a  fetter  than  a  help.  He  determined  to 
give  up  the  rule ;  and  having  so  determined,  he  did  not  wait 
for  the  course  of  events,  but  went  to  meet  it.  Be  was  not  con- 
scious himself  that  this  line  of  action  was  the  most  politic  which 
he  could  •possibly  have  adopted.  He  was  not  aware  how  dif- 
ficult it  was  for  the  most  careless  or  the  most  hostile  observer 
to  converse  with  him  for  half  an  hour,  and  not  to  go  away 
believing  that  he  had  done  anything  of  which  he  had  reason  to 
be  ashamed. 

Nevertheless  there  was  great  constraint  in  the  interview  be- 
tween the  two  friends,  and  each  rejoiced  in  the  presence  of  a 
third  person,  and  the  necessity  for  discussing  art  rather  than 
fact.  While  Lionel  was  feeling  pain  on  Vere's  behalf  and 
uneasiness  on  his  own,  Vere  was  secretly  thinking  that  he 
should  get  into  disgrace  with  Leonora  if  he  allowed  himself 
to  be  too  cordial.  He  was  very  much  surprised  when  a  casual 
remark  showed  that  an  interview  with  Leonora  had  already 
taken  place.  He  felt  extremely  curious  as  to  its  nature,  and 
began  to  fish  for  a  little  further  information. 

"  Have  you  seen  my.  father  ?  "  asked  he. 

"  No — but  I  hope  to  call  upon  him  to-morrow." 

"  I  am  afraid,"  said  Vere,  hesitating,  "  that  he  will  hardly  be 
well  enough  to  see  you.  He  is  quite  an  invalid  now.  But  I," 
he  added  in  a  warmer  tone,  "am  always  to  be  found  here  if  you 
like  to  look  in  upon  me  during  working  hours." 

Brandon  did  not  immediately  answer.  He  was  studying  a 
little  group  of  Beatrice  and  Benedick,  in  which  the  original  of 
the  lady  was  not  to  be  mistaken  for  a  moment.  He  studied  it 
with  a  smile  expressive  of  intense  satisfaction,  and  then  turning 
to  the  artist,  said,  "  How  good  that  is !  How  I  should  like  to 
buy  it !  I  suppose,  Forester,  you  know  that  I  am  not  able  to 
indulge  my  taste  for  luxuries  now.  A  footstool  and  a  coffee-pot 
are  my  only  relics  of  a  bygone  civilisation,  and  even  they  are 
degenerating  into  a  fossil  state,  and  are  chiefly  valuable  as 
evidence  of  what  has  been,  and  is,  alas !  no  longer." 
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"Why,  what  has  happened?"  cried  Forester  in  surprise, 
"  I  have  heard  nothing." 

"  Haven't  you  ?  Well,  I  own  I  should  have  expected  the 
news  to  reach  as  far  as  Rome.  I'll  tell  you  the  story  some 
day." 

"  Tell  it  now,"  said  Vere,  detaining  him  after  Mr.  Damerell 
had  taken  leave ;  "  can't  you  spare  me  half  an  hour  ?  Sit  down 
and  give  an  account  of  yourself.  You  have  made  me  too  curious 
to  be  content  to  wait." 

Brandon  allowed  himself  to  be  detained,  but  he  did  not  sit 
down.  On  the  contrary,  he  walked  up  to  a  table  and  began  to 
examine  a  portfolio  of  designs,  with  a  strange  confusion  of 
manner. 

"  It's  a  long  story,"  said  he,  "  and  an  odd  one.  Ah — that's  a 
nice  sketch !    Do  you  mean  to  work  from  it  ?  " 

"  I  mean  to  work  from  all  my  sketches  when  I  make  them," 
answered  Vere,  "  but  I  don't  always  carry  out  my  intentions. 
Don't  waste  your  time  over  that  portfolio.  There's  nothing  in 
it  worth  the  trouble  of  looking  at." 

Lionel  continued  to  turn  over  the  drawings  in  spite  of  this 
exhortation.  "  Here's  a  portrait,"  exclaimed  he ;  "  Ellen,  I  see, 
and  very  like  her.  Pretty  creature  !  It  reminds  me  of  such  a 
pleasant  time.  Do  be  good-natured  and  let  me  steal  it — you'll 
never  miss  it ! "  He  stooped  over  the  drawing  as  he  spoke,  and 
began  to  roll  it  up,  but  Vere  drew  it  very  decidedly  out  of  his 
hand. 

"  No,  no,"  said  he,  "  you  shall  steal  nothing.  You  shall  have 
whatever  you  like  to  ask  for  openly." 

He  replaced  the  portrait  among  the  other  sketches,  and  as  he 
did  so,  discovered  that  it  represented  Rose,  not  Ellen.  He  looked 
at  Brandon  with  an  expression  which  said  quite  as  plainly  as 
words,  "  What  are  you  about?" 

Brandon  laughed  slightly.  He  stooped  down  again  over  the 
table,  so  as  to  conceal  his  face.  "  Have  you  any  other  memorials 
of  Kirkham?"  asked  he.  "Have  you  got  a  portrait  of  my 
particular  friend,  Mrs.  Damer?" 

"  May  I  come  in  ?  "  inquired  Rose's  well-known  voice,  as  at 
this  inopportune  moment  she  opened  the  door  of  the  studio  and 
stood  still  on  the  threshold,  looking  lovely  in  her  first  dismay. 
Her  father  had  sent  her  with  a  message,  over  which  she  lin- 
gered till  she  felt  certain  that  Forester's  visitors  must  have  long 
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taken  their  departure,  and  now  she  opened  the  door  to  see  the 
face  of  Brandon  and  hear  the  name  of  Mrs.  Darner. 

"  Come  in,"  cried  Vere,  welcoming  her  with  a  little  malice. 
He  was  sure  that  she  had  long  ago  recovered  from  that  which 
he  persisted  in  estimating  as  a  slight  graze  on  the  surface  of  her 
heart,  and  he  had  no  fear  that  this  chance  encounter  would  give 
her  pain.  If  it  caused  her  any  sort  of  confusion  he  was  there 
to  cover  it.  So  he  told  her  to  enter  with  empressement,  and 
assured  her  that  she  was  just  in  time  to  hear  a  history.  She 
paused,  and  turned  a  little  pale. 

"  I  came  from  papa,"  said  she.  "  There  is  a  worse  account 
of  poor  Charles,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  Henry  Osborne  is  to  arrive 
in  London  this  evening,  and  papa  wants  you  to  go  to  the  station 
to  meet  him  before  you  come  home  to  dinner." 

She  gave  her  message  very  gravely,  and  acknowledged 
Brandon's  presence  by  the  merest  soupgon  of  a  bow.  He  fas- 
tened his  eyes  upon  her  face.  He  had  been  longing  and  trying 
to  see  what  these  three  years  had  done  to  it  during  the  whole 
time  that  he  was  in  company  with  her  before,  but  her  veil  had 
impeded  his  observations.  She  had  put  it  aside  now,  and  he 
was  taking  full  advantage  of  his  opportunity,  and  saying  to 
himself  at  every  moment,  "  What  a  beautiful  woman  she  is !  " 

"  Bad  news !  "  said  Vere,  sorrowfully.  "  I  will  just  see  you 
home/and  then  go  round  to  the  station  at  once." 

Lionel  produced  his  watch.  "  You  have  barely  time,"  said 
he.  "  Pray  let  me  take  Miss  Forester  home,"  in  a  tone  of  the 
humblest  entreaty,  evidently  addressed  to  Rose. 

"  It  was  only  the  length  of  a  street,  and  she  had  come  by 
herself,"  and  she  said  so  with  the  very  air  and  intonation  of 
Gretchen's  "  Kann  ungeleitet  nach  Hause  gehn." 

Brandon  stood  still,  ready  and  imploring ;  and  Vere,  occupied 
with  what  he  had  just  heard  and  in  a  hurry  to  go,  so  decidedly 
took  for  granted  that  the  offered  escort  was  accepted,  that  there 
was  nothing  else  to  be  done.  He  found  a  moment,  however,  to 
whisper  a  word  of  brotherly  counsel  in  Rose's  ear  as  they  left  the 
room.  "  Don't  be  too  distant,"  said  he ;  "  you  will  be  misin- 
terpreted." And  Rose  took  the  caution  in  good  part,  and 
accepted  it  with  a  smile. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  for  poor  Selden,"  said  Brandon,  as  they 
walked  away  together.    "  Is  it  a  bad  case  ?" 

"  I  am  afraid  it  is  quite  hopeless.    We  are  so  grieved^  for  his 
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father.  We  want  Vere  to  go  to  him ;  but  he  seems  to  have  some 
unconquerable  objection.  It  is  not  like  Vere  to  shrink  from 
pain  to  himself  if  he  could  give  comfort  to  a  friend,  and  we 
can't  understand  it." 

A  little  agitation  of  manner,  and  a  good  deal  more  communi- 
cativeness than*  the  speaker  intended,  occasioned  doubtless  by 
that  agitation !  A  hundred  more  steps  will  take  us  to  the  house 
door,  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  talking  during  those 
hundred  steps. 

"  It  is  so  unlike  him  that  there  must  be  some  good  reason  for 
it.  Dr.  Selden  is  a  peculiar  man,  and  Forester  knows  him  well. 
I  am  very  glad  to  see  Forester  himself  so  little  altered." 

"  Oh !  but  he  has  suffered  a  great  deal,"  answered  Rose,  with 
emotion.  But  the  marks  of  suffering  are  not  always  to  be  read 
by  those  who  run,  and  nothing  is  commoner  than  the  kindly 
exclamation,  "  How  well  you  are  looking ! "  when,  if  you  were 
to  answer  honestly,  you  could  only  say,  "  Then  my  face  tells  no 
tales!" 

"Are  you  not  longing  to  see  Kirkham  again?"  asked  Brandon, 
rather  inconsequently.  "  Dear  little  Kirkham !  you  will  find 
scarcely  any  alteration  in  it.  Are  you  going  down  to  the 
wedding  ?  " 

"  What  wedding  ?  We  have  not  heard ;  we  have  hardly  had 
time  yet  to  ask  papa  any  questions." 

"  Such  a  grand  event !  It  ought  to  have  been  announced  in 
round  text  at  the  head  of  Mr.  Forester's  letter.  Mr.  De  Bragge 
is  to  be  married." 

"  Indeed !  "  said  Rose.  Only  fifteen  steps  more.  And  she 
looked  hard  at  the  knocker  of  the  door  as  she  approached  it. 
"Who  is  the  lady?" 

"  Mrs.  Darner." 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  consciousness  in  his  voice,  but  her 
irrepressible  start  threw  him  off  his  guard.  She  actually  stood  still 
for  a  moment  to  recover  herself,  just  as  they  were  beginning  to 
cross  the  street,  and  he  put  her  out  of  the  way  of  a  coming 
carriage  with  a  quick  gentle  grasp  and  a  half  laugh. 

"  Take  care,"  said  he.  "  That  little  woman  has  done  mischief 
enough  already.  Don't  let  her  be  the  cause  of  your  getting 
run  over." 

She  did  not  recover  her  voice  till  they  were  at  the  door,  when 
she  held  out  her  hand  and  said  "  good-bye,"  in  as  steady  and 
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commonplace  a  manner  as  she  could.  He  detained  her  hand  for 
a  moment,  disconcerting  her  policy,  as  he  used  so  often  to  do  in 
old  times  by  unexpectedly  facing  and  acknowledging  it.  "  Yon 
will  let  me  come  as  a  friend  ? "  said  he,  entreatingly ;  "  yon 
won't  remember  old  offences  ?  I  want  to  have  you  make  friends 
with  me." 

Rose  never  knew  what  she  answered — indeed,  she  did  not 
know  whether  she  answered  anything  at  all — but  she  somewhat 
satisfied  him,  for  he  thanked  her  very  warmly  as  he  took  his 
departure.  Her  heart  was  beating  so  fast  that  she  was  obliged 
to  sit  down  and  rest  for  awhile  before  she  could  go  up-stairs. 
There  was  no  pleasure  for  her  in  this  renewal  of  intercourse, 
this  proposed  beginning  of  friendship.  It  stirred,  and  troubled, 
and  wrung  her.  She  was  at  peace  before — she  wanted  no 
change — why  could  he  not  let  her  rest  ?  Well,  it  would  only 
last  a  little  while.  They  would  soon  be  at  Kirkham  again. 
Perhaps  she  could  go  there  at  once ;  she  was  sure  the  children 
were  longing  for  her.  At  any  rate,  she  need  not  encourage  this 
distasteful  intimacy,  this  unreal,  unwelcome  friendship;  she 
might  keep  aloof  and  be  quiet ;  and  think  only  of  Vere  and 
Leonora,  as  she  did  at  Home.  She  was  happy  then,  and  well 
and  strong.  Was  she  to  be  shaken  out  of  her  victory  by  a  look 
and  a  touch  ?  Oh,  if  she  could  only  be  sure  that  she  should 
never  see  his  face  again ! 

Mr.  Forester  met  her  in  the  lobby  as  she  was  going  to  dress, 
and  stopping  her  for  a  moment,  said  to  her  very  earnestly, 
"  Rose,  my  love,  I  find  that  Mr.  Brandon  wishes  to  visit  here 
again.  Just  say  if  it  is  disagreeable  to  you  that  he  should  do  so, 
and  I  will  undertake  to  stop  it  without  a  word  of  explanation. 
Have  no  scruples — just  say  if  you  wish  the  thing  stopped,  and 
I  give  you  my  word  that  there  shall  be  nothing  to  annoy  you." 

He  paused  for  her  answer.  "  Oh  no,  papa,"  she  cried,  in  a 
great  terror  lest  he  should  do  as  he  proposed.  "  I  assure  you  I 
have  not  a  feeling  of  the  kind.    Pray  do  not !  " 

"  Very  well,  my  dear.    That  is  enough." 

It  was  enough  to  show  Rose,  if  she  had  been  willing  to  see  it> 
that  great  as  was  her  desire  never  to  see  Brandon's  face  again, 
it  was  exceeded  by  her  fear  that,  after  all,  he  might  possibly  not 
call  to-morrow. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

AT  LAST. 

The  account  which  Henry  Osborne  brought  from  Brighton  was 
very  sad.  The  invalid,  who  for  some  time  past  had  been  sink- 
ing so  slowly,  that  those  about  him  were  able  to  persuade  them- 
selves that  he  remained  on  the  same  level,  had  now  entered  upon 
a  more  rapid  descent.  There  was  no  possibility  of  self-deception 
now,  either  for  father  or  friends ;  and  the  compassionate  doctor, 
who  had  left  them  to  their  hopes  while  the  end  was  still  far  off, 
now  thought  it  kindest  to  leave  them  to  their  fears.  The  time 
had  arrived  when  the  largest  service,  which  the  most  devoted 
love  can  render,  amounts  to  no  more  than  smoothing  the  pillow 
and  pressing  the  hand.  A  bitter  time  for  the  watcher  who  has 
not  been  accustomed  to  look  into  the  heart  of  life.  But  if  he 
bewail  his  impotence,  let  him  fancy  for  a  moment  that  it  is  him- 
self who  lies  feeble  and  gasping  upon  that  bed  of  pain — let  him 
imagine  (and  if  he  has  ever  experienced  sickness  or  sorrow  in 
his  own  person,  it  will  be  easy  for  him  to  imagine)  the  sweetness 
and  the  sunshine  which  would  fall  upon  him  there,  from  the  mere 
aspect  of  a  beloved  face,  the  refreshment  and  the  comfort  which 
he  would  draw  out  of  every  little  kindness  or  look  of  pity,  and 
he  will  be  consoled. 

Henry  spoke  with  feeling  of  the  scene  which  he  had  just  quitted* 
His  own  recent  escape  from  severe  illness  made  him  sympathetic. 
Rose,  who  was  in  a  somewhat  similar  position,  was  very  much 
moved,  and  she  could  not  help  asking  Vere  whether  he  meant 
to  go  down  to  his  friend. 

Vere  looked  up  from  a  little  note  of  Dr.  Selden's,  which  he 
seemed  to  be  reading  over  and  over  again  during  the  con- 
versation. 

"  I  think  not,"  said  he.  "  If  I  am  wanted  there  will  be  no 
scruple  about  sending  for  me." 

"  I'm  sure  Dr.  Selden  wants  you,"  cried  Henry,  who  was  as 
of  old  a  headlong  talker.  "  He  has  said  so  several  times,  but  I 
can't  make  Charles  but  about  it ;  he  always  turns  the  subject  off, 
and  tells  his  father  not  to  write  for  you  just  at  present.  It's 
almost  as  if  he  thought  there  was  some — "  Here  Henry  st6rjped 
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short,  as  inconsiderate  people  do  when  they  find  that  they  are- 
making  a  hlunder.  This  is  very  much  as  if  you  should  inad- 
vertently lead  your  friend  over  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  and,  as- 
soon  as  you  find  that  he  is  falling,  let  go  his  hand.  Everybody 
in  the  room  thought  that  Oharles  Selden  and  Vere  shrank  from 
meeting  on  account  of  the  circumstances  under  which  Vere  had 
left  the  army,  and  Vere's  silence  and  his  rising  colour  confirmed 
the  idea. 

"  It's  very  sad  to  see  Dr.  Selden,"  began  Henry  again,  "  he 
seems  so  completely  to  feel  that  he  is  losing  all  he  cares  for  in  the 
world  ;  and,  do  you  know,  it  seems  a  strange  thing  to  say,  but  I 
was  glad  to  come  away,  for  I  think  it  was  hard  for  him  to  see 
my  father  and  me  together.  I've  so  lately  been  ill,  and  anybody 
would  have  thought  I  was  quite  as  far  gone  as  Charles,  and  here 
I  am  all  right  again,  and  my  father  so  glad  about  it — you  know 
the  contrast  is  hard." 

He  spoke  as  if  he  were  almost  inclined  to  apologise  for  his 
own  recovery.  Leonora  thought  that  the  whole  subject  was 
painful  to  Vere,  and  she  therefore  tried  to  change  it. 

"  Has  Dr.  Selden  quite  given  up  the  Grange  ?  "  asked  she. 

"  Yes ;  I  think  so.  He  was  talking  about  having  some 
woman  from  the  Grange  down  to  Brighton,  because  they  say- 
she's  a  capital  nurse ;  but  Charles  had  some  fancy  against  it. 
Dr.  Selden  was  in  a  fuss  about  this  woman,  I  don't  exactly 
know  why." 

"  It  is  about  the  Martins,"  said  Vere,  with  an  effort.  "  He 
has  written  to  me  on  the  subject.  He  does  not  mean  to  give 
them  up,  but  he  says  he  shall  never  return  to  the  Grange.  I 
find,  Rose,  that  your  pet,  the  boy  whom  you  helped  to  steal  Sir 
Joseph's  gravel—" 

"  What  a  shame !"  cried  Rose.  "  It  was  Linnet  who  helped 
him  to  prove  an  alibi." 

"  Respectable  feminine  occupations  for  you  both,  upon  my 
word!"  observed  Henry.  "I  should  not  have  supposed  that 
you  either  of  you  knew  what  an  alibi  was." 

"  That  is  so  like  a  man !"  said  Rose. 

"  I'm  glad  to  hear  it,"  retorted  Henry.  "  I  should  be  very 
much  ashamed  to  be  like  anything  else.*' 

"  But  what  is  it  about  young  Martin  ?"  asked  Leonora.  "We 
have  not  heard  yet." 

"  Why,  he  has  kept  the  promise  of  his  youth,"  said  Vere* 
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"  It  was  impossible  to  steady  him,  and  he  has  gone  to  sea  with 
Hugh  Blackmore." 

"  Ah,"  said  Mr.  Forester,  "  Blackmore  has  been  doing  pretty 
well,  I  fancy — better  than  he  deserved.  He  wrote  for  his  wife 
to  join  him  some  time  ago,  and  she  went  off  at  once.  She  would 
not  say  where  he  was.  But  the  boy  Martin  went  with  her,  and 
I  should  say  it  was  a  good  riddance." 

"  You  have  told  us  very  little  Kirkham  news,  sir,"  said 
Linnet.    "  How  is  the  mighty  house  of  De  Bragge  ?  " 

"  The  mighty  house  of  De  Bragge  is  preparing  for  wedding 
festivities,"  replied  Mr.  Forester.  "  You  have  heard,  of  course, 
that  the  son  and  heir  is  going  to  be  married  to  pretty,  pleasant 
Mrs.  Darner?" 

Rose  was  so  very  anxious  to  learn  the  truth  on  this  subject, 
and  so  very  much  afraid  that  delicacy  towards  her  would  make 
the  others  drop  it,  that  she  struck  boldly  into  the  conversation, 
ancf  said  at  once,."  Do  tell  us  about  it,  papa,  for  we  all  thought 
she  was  engaged  to  Mr.  Brandon." 

"  I  don't  know  the  history  of  that  engagement,"  he  replied ; 
"  but  it  seems  to  have  been  broken  as  soon  as  it  was  made,  if 
it  was  ever  made  at  all.  I  fancy  there  was  some  question  of  a 
mariage  de  convenance,  because  Brandon  and  Mrs.  Darner  were 
claimants  upon  the  same  property.  However  this  may  have 
been,  the  upshot  has-  been  favourable  to  Mrs.  Darner,  for  I  un- 
derstand that  her  claim  is  so  indisputably  the  best,  that  it  has 
not  been  worth  Mr.  Brandon's  while  to  contest  it,4ind  he  has 
resigned  the  estates  to  her." 

Leonora  and  Rose  sat  in  silent  amazement. 

"  That  aocounts  for  what  he  was  saying  to  me  about  his 
poverty,"  said  Vere. 

It  may  be  observed  that  a  public  family  conversation  upon 
any  subject  of  general  interest  is  frequently  succeeded  by  a 
series  of  short  tSte-d-tStes,  in  which  the  persons  who  took  part 
in  the  larger  discussion  set  each  other  right  or  wrong,  as  the 
case  may  be,  with  regard  to  the  various  topics  brought  forward, 
and  the  line  which  each  speaker  adopted  in  treating  of  them. 
In  these  confidential  interviews  you  tell  your  special  ally  what 
you  would  have  said  if  certain  considerations,  not  always  quite 
self-evident,  had  not  prevented  you ;  and  you  also  explain  to 
him  what  all  the  others  meant,  more  or  less  than  they  said. 
Their  confidences  to  their  special  allies  would  sometimes  present 
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a  curious  commentary  upon  your  explanations ;  and  a  record  of 
conversation  would  be  exceedingly  interesting  if  we  were  per- 
mitted to  add  to  that  which  men  actually  said  all  that  they  might 
have  said  if  they  liked,  that  they  would  have  said  if  they  dared, 
and  that  they  ought  to  have  said  if  they  could. 

The  first  supplementary  t€te-d-t£te  which  followed  the  con- 
versation just  recorded  took  place  between  Leonora  and  Vere. 

"  What  is  it,"  asked  Vere,  "  that  has  made  you — I  must  not 
say  so  reasonable — but  so  lenient  about  Mr.  Brandon's  offences 
on  a  sudden  ?  I  thought  it  was  as  much  as  my  life  was  worth 
to  be  civil  to  him ;  and  lo !  I  find  that  you  have  been  cordial." 

Leonora  had  not  very  much  to  say  for  herself;  so  she  tried 
turning  the  tables.  "  I  never  could  understand,"  said  she,  "  why 
you  were  so  much  inclined  to  take  his  part,  Vere." 

"  Well,"  returned  he,  "  I  did  think  you  were  a  little  hard 
upon  him,  I  own." 

"  Hard ! "  cried  Leonora.  "  But,  Vere,  I  should  have^ex- 
pected  yon  to  feel  quite  as  much  on  Hose's  account  as  I  could 
feel  myself." 

"  So  I  did.  I  felt  quite  as  much,  I  only  didn't  feel  quite  as 
angry.  It  was  all  a  mist  to  me,  and  I  never  succeeded  in  clearly 
understanding  either  what  he  had  done,  or  what  Rose  had  felt ; 
and,  you  know,  without  understanding,  I  could  not  be  expected 
to  get  my  righteous  indignation  up  to  the  proper  point." 

"  I  don't  understand  it  now,"  said  Leonora,  "  but  I  am  very 
much  inclined  to  think  that,  after  all,  Rose  likes  him." 

"  I  thought  the  doubt  was  whether  he  liked  Rose  seriously." 

"  Pray  don't  put  it  in  that  way.  It  sounds  as  if  you  thought 
that  he  could  take  her  or  leave  her,  just  as  he  pleased,  and  I 
cannot  bear  the  idea." 

"  Humph ! "  said  Vere,  "  I  must  think  the  matter  over 
quietly  by  myself,  but  I  am  rather  inclined  to  imagine  myself 
ill-used.  I  have  not  been  looking  upon  Brandon  as  a  great 
criminal  during  these  three  years,  but  I  think  that  his  beha- 
viour was  quite  doubtful  enough  to  prevent  us  from  receiving 
him  with  open  arms  as  soon  as  he  shows  his  face.  And  I 
think  that  we  ought  to  take  a  little  care  of  Rose's  dignity 
now." 

Leonora  laughed.  "  Rose  is  so  very  well  able  to  take  care 
of  her  own  dignity,"  said  she. 

"  Not  if  she  betrays  herself  by  losing  her  temper ;  or  if  you 
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betray  what  you  think  about  her  by  being  too  affectionate  to 
Mr.  Brandon,  my  dear  Linnet." 

"  Well,  I  will  take  the  greatest  care.  I  think  you  are  quite 
right.  But,  you  know,  it  is  so  very  hard  to  be  angry  with  an 
old  friend,  when  you  are  face  to  face  with  him,  and  he  seems 
really  glad  to  see  you." 

"  Oh !  I  understand  you  perfectly.  There  is  no  mist  about 
you  in  the  matter.  You  can  keep  a  man  at  a  distance  very 
well  as  long  as  he  is  content  to  remain  there ;  and  as  soon  as 
he  begins  to  approach,  you  hold  out  your  hand  to  him.  You 
are  thrown  away  upon  me,  Linnet  I  really  ought  to  make 
some  use  of  the  depths  of  your  placability." 

"  Don't,"  said  she.y  I  should  find  it  very  hard  to  forgive  you" 

Shortly  after  this,  Rose  stole  up  to  Leonora  and  made  a  little 
hurried  confidence  to  her.  "  I  have  often  wanted  to  tell  you," 
said  she  in  a  whisper,  "  only  you  know  I  hate  talking  about  it, 
but, still  I  think  I  ought  to  tell  you,  that  Mr.  Brandon  did  pro- 
pose to  me  before  we  went  to  Borne." 

"  I  was  sure  of  it ! "  exclaimed  Leonora  triumphantly. 

"  I  never  should  have  told  anybody,"  continued  Rose,  in  the 
same  slightly  incoherent  style ;  "  in  fact,  I  should  not  be  telling 
you  now,  because  I  think  it  is  very  mean  and  wrong  to  tell 
of  such  things,  but  I  thought  I  ought,  because  I  fancy  you  all 
blame  him  very  much  for  having  been  so — so — and  you  know 
this  proves  that  he  .wasn't,  or,  at  least,  that  he  didn't  intend  to 
be  ;  and — oh,  Leonora  !  "  (rather  reproachfully)  "  why  don't 
you  say  anything  when  I  am  sure  you  know  what  I  mean." 

Leonora  had  reoourse  to  the  true  woman's  way  of  getting 
out  of  such  difficulties  as  this.  She  took  Rose  in  her  arms, 
kissed  her,  assured  her  that  she  understood  perfectly,  that  it 
was  not  necessary  to  say  another  word  about  it,  that  Rose  was 
quite  right  to  be  silent  before,  and  quite  right  to  speak  now 
that  Mr.  Brandon  stood  acquitted  of  any  serious  fault,  and  that 
it  was  probable  that  they  should  all  be  very  comfortable  now. 

Was  not  Leonora  a  wise  woman  to  abstain  from  saying  that 
she  thought  Rose's  refusal  had  been  hasty,  and  that  she  was 
sure  Mr.  Brandon  was  still  very  much  in  love  ? 

If  she  had  any  doubts  upon  this  latter  point,  Brandon  himself 
was  eager  to  remove  them.  He  wanted  nothing  so  much  as  a 
private  conference  with  Leonora,  and  before  long  he  succeeded 
in  obtaining  it    She  intended  to  be  what  she  called  "  a  little 
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cool  to  him ; "  but  she  found  him  so  certain  of  the  warmth  of 
her  friendship,  that  she  really  could  not  help  herself.  He 
wanted  to  set  himself  right  in  her  opinion.  He  wanted  to 
bespeak  her  as  an  advocate.  He  told  her  that  he  had  never 
cared  for  any  one  but  Rose,  that  he  had  been  disgusted  and 
disappointed  at  her  refusal,  had  tried  to  reconcile  himself  to  it 
and  to  forget  her,  had  failed  signally,  had  fallen  in  love  again 
with  her  at  first  sight  in  the  sculpture -room,  and  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  win  her,  though  he  might  have  to  fight  his  way 
through  fifty  refusals,  if  only  he  could  be  assured  that  the 
ground  was  not  pre-occupied. 

I . "  Are  you  quite  sure,"  asked  Leonora,  with  judicial  severity, 
"that  you — forgive  me  for  the  question — know  your  own 
mind  ?    Rose  is  far  too  good  to  be — " 

"  Far  too  good  for  me  under  any  circumstances,"  interrupted 
he.  "  Nobody  knows  that  better  than  I  do.  But  I  do  assure 
you  that  I  was  a  little  misjudged  by  you  all  in  that  business 
about  Mrs.  Darner.  I  never  for  a  moment  thought  her  to  com- 
pare to  Rose." 

"  But  why  then — "  began  Leonora  again. 

Her  companion  was  very  eager,  and  scarcely  allowed  her  to 
finish  a  single  sentence.  "  I  know  what  you  mean,"  he  cried, 
"  and  I  confess  myself  to  blame  ;  but  if  I  had  had  the  slightest 
suspicion  that  I  was  supposed  to  be  serious,  I  would  have 
stopped  long  before.  The  fact  was — I  know  I  am  safe  with 
you — my  cousin's  early  determination  to  have  nothing  to  say 
to  me,  affronted  me  a  good  deal,  and  it  was  rather  a  triumph 
to  show  her  that  I  wasn't  quite  so  bad  as  she  thought  me. 
And  then,  you  know,  it  was  so  very  difficult  to  get  away  from 
her ! " 

"  I  should  like  to  ask  if  you  were  ever  really — " 

"  Engaged  to  her  ?  No,  not  precisely,  Rose's  letter  made 
me  mad,  and  I  was  very  nearly  committing  myself  just  then. 
But,  thank  Heaven,  I  got  out  of  it." 

"With  the  loss  of  your  fortune,"  said  Leonora,  smiling. 
"  That  certainly  may  be  accepted  as  a  proof  of  sincerity." 

Brandon  blushed  like  a  girl,  and  never  succeeded  in  telling 
the  exact  truth  upon  this  point  to  anybody  but  his  wife.  The 
exact  truth  was,  that  after  he  had,  as  he  said,  "  nearly  com- 
mitted "  himself,  and  after  Mrs.  Darner  had  quite  committed 
herself,  he  saw  no  way  out  of  the  scrape^  in  which  his  own  folly 
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had  entangled  him,  except  by  making  an  honest  confession  to 
the  lady,  of  his  love  for  Rose.  Mrs.  Darner  did  not  intend  to 
lose  him,  and  she  intimated  to  him  very  delicately  in  reply,  that 
she  was,  on  her  part,  quite  ready  still  to  comply  with  the  terms 
of  the  will  under  which  he  inherited  his  property.  She  spoke 
of  his  passion  for  Rose  as  a  temporary  faithlessness  to  herself 
which  she  was  prepared  to  forgive.  And  Brandon,  a  good  deal 
ashamed  both  of  himself  and  of  her,  had  the  manliness  at  last  to 
stand  firm  and  to  act  straightforwardly.  He  expressed  his  regrets 
in  a  very  complimentary  letter,  took  all  the  blame  upon  him- 
self, gave  up  the  property  to  her,  and  wished  her  good-bye. 
She  accepted  her  riches  meekly  and  reluctantly,  with  a  good 
many  sighs  and  protestations.  It  was  not  for  herself,  but  she 
had  no  business  to  give  up  her  rights,  since  they  really  were 
her  rights.  She  had  to  consider  her  child.  For  his  sake  she 
did  this  gentle  violence  to  her  feelings.  To  her  intimates  she 
always  spoke  as  if  she  had  been  really  engaged  to  Mr.  Brandon, 
bat  admitted  that  she  had  released  him  at  his  own  request. 
"  But  you  know,"  she  added,  "  I  could  not  deny,  under  the 
circumstances,  that  I  had  a  right  to  the  property— could  I  ?  " 
And  her  intimates  always  replied  that  she  could  not.  It  was 
generally  thought  that  Brandon  had  used  her  very  ill,  but  that 
he  redeemed  his  character  by  his  last  act  of  disinterestedness. 
He  himself  invariably  confessed  that  he  suffered  no  more  than 
he  deserved,  which  was  true.  And  he  always  spoke  tenderly, 
if  not  very  respectfully,  of  Mrs.  Damer,  and  would  not  allow 
her  to  be  harshly  criticised.  "  Poor  little  woman,"  he  used  to 
say ;  "  she  was  three  years  making  up  her  mind  to  marry  De 
Bragge.  I  do  hope  she's  happy."  The  De  Bragges  stood  by 
her  throughout,  and  told  everybody  that  she  had  behaved 
beautifully.  Vere  was  of  opinion  that  Brandon  did  not  "  come 
very  well  out  of  the  business  altogether.  It  was  to  be  hoped 
that  he  had  got  a  lessson  ;  but  he  was  afraid  that  there  was  a 
little  want  of  stability."  To  which  Leonora  answered  that  she 
was  sure  it  had  done  him  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  that  he  was 
80  thoroughly  in  love  with  Rose  that  she  had  no  fears.  "  And 
then,  you  know,  he  gave  up  the  money,"  she  concluded,  "  I 
always  think  so  much  of  that."  The  money  thus  given  up 
had  certainly  purchased  a  step  for  Brandon  in  the  estimation  of 
all  his  friends ;  there  conld  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  best 
finish  to  his  follies  that  he  could  possibly  have  devised ;  and  he 
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was  bo  pleasant  that  nobody  ever  thought  hardly  of  him  in  his 
presence. 

Leonora  was  very  sensible  of  the  force  of  that  argument  which 
resided  in  his  mere  pleasantness.  He  surrounded  her  with  the 
most  affectionate  attentions ;  he  looked  at  her  as  if  he  doated 
upon  her,  and  cared  for  nothing  in  the  world  so  much  as  for  her 
regard  and  good  opinion ;  he  pleaded  his  cause  earnestly, 
volubly,  eloquently;  he  confessed  everything  with  which  she 
charged  him  before  she  had  uttered  three  words  of  her  accusation, 
and  then  sorrowfully  and  humbly  explained  it  away,  so  that  by 
the  time  that  he  had  finished  his  explanatory  confession  he 
appeared  to  her  in  the  light  of  a  suffering  angel ;  he  begged, 
and  prayed,  and  protested,  and  appealed,  and  avowed,  and 
reproached,  and  coaxed,  till  there  was  no  escaping  from  him 
except  by  agreeing  to  everything  that  he  suggested,  and  pro- 
mising everything  that  he  asked.  And  so  he  and  Leonora  settled 
together  an  elaborate  plan  for  blockading  Rose.  It  was  to  be  a 
very  gradual  approach.  Leonora  was  to  prepare  the  way  by  a 
series  of  conversations,  in  which  she  was  to  open  Rose's  eyes 
and  clear  her  mind  of  all  erroneous  impressions.  When  she 
thought  that  the  moment  for  a  direct  assault  had  arrived  she 
was  to  announce  it  to  Brandon,  and  he  was  immediately  to  make 
the  direct  assault  and  to  triumph.  But  there  was  to  be  no 
hurry.  He  knew  that  he  began  at  a  disadvantage,  and  that  he 
might  lose  all  by  precipitation.  Again  and  again  the  scheme 
of  operations  was  drawn  out  and  discussed,  till  Leonora  began 
to  be  a  little  tired  of  it  and  to  wish  that  he  would  let  her  alone. 

And  the  end  of  it  all  was  that  Leonora  came  back  into  the 
drawing-room  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  about  half  an  hour 
after  the  close  of  this  important  conversation,  and  found  Brandon 
and  Rose  hand -in -hand.  Rose  instantly  rushed  away  without 
a  word,  but  Brandon  came  up  to  Leonora,  and,  to  her  infinite 
surprise  and  confusion  (and  to  his  own,  for  he  did  not  in  the 
least  intend  to  do  it),  kissed  her ;  told  her  that  he  was  happy  at 
last,  and  overwhelmed  her  with  thanks  and  praises  as  if  it  was 
all  her  doing.  No  doubt  his  explanations  had  been  satisfactory 
to  Rose,  and  it  appeared  that  they  had  produced  a  salutary 
impression  upon  her  character,  for  from  that  day  forward  she 
always  spoke  charitably  of  Mrs.  Darner. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

AFTER  ALL. 

A  nicely  arranged  breakfast-table,  with  a  pile  of  letters  and 
newspapers  upon  it,  is  not  exactly  a  subject  for  a  picture,  or  a 
scene  for  a  drama ;  yet  to  those  who  are  fond  of  suggestiveness 
in  Art  it  might  be  either.  There  are  the  neat,  pleasant,  com- 
fortable-looking arrangements  for  the  domestic  life  of  the  day, 
and  there  also  among  them,  dumb  and  powerless-looking,  lie 
the  hidden  words  which  may  shake  the  household  to  its  very 
heart,  fixing  upon  it  for  many  a  long  day  to  come  the  scar  of  a 
deep  grief  or  the  crown  of  a  sudden  joy.  It  is  characteristic  of 
the  age  in  which  we  live  that  the  outward  aspect  should  be 
prosaic  and  unpicturesque,  though  all  the  romance  and  passion 
of  the  middle  ages  may  be  beating  beneath  it.  The  Post  Office 
— which  circulates,  by  means  of  its  accurate  machinery  and 
commonplace  carriers,  not  too  particular  in  the  pronunciation  of 
their  h's,  invitations  to  a  ball,  pages  of  lively  gossip,  messages  of 
love  or  hate,  promises  of  life  and  sentences  of  death,  all  enclosed 
in  the  same  square  decorous  envelopes,  absolutely  undistinguish- 
able  from  each  other  by  any  outward  sign — is  no  bad  emblem 
of  this  monotonous,  polished,  frivolous,  chilly,  powerful,  pas- 
sionate, glorious  nineteenth  century  of  ours.  The  letters  and 
newspapers  which  lay  on  Mr.  Forester's  breakfast-table  on  the 
17th  of  June,  18 — ,  looked  as  nearly  as  possible  like  those  which 
had  lain  there  on  the  16th,  and  Leonora,  who  came  down-stairs 
first  on  that  morning,  turned  them  over  with  languid  fingers, 
ascertained  that  there  was  no  Brighton  post-mark  among  them, 
and  then  strolled  to  the  window  to  caress  some  sickly  London 
flowers  which  she  was  trying  to  coax  into  beauty.  From  the 
window  she  could  see  Vere  coming  back  from  his  studio,  and, 
seeing  that  he  looked  a  little  out  of  spirits,  she  could  get  a  plea- 
sant word  and  a  loving  smile  ready  to  cheer  him.  He  and  Rose 
came  in  together,  having  met  in  the  hall,  and  the  radiant  bloom 
upon  Rose's  cheeks  showed  that  he  had  said  some  word  to  her 
in  meeting  which  she  was  not  very  well  able  to  answer  except 
by  her  looks.  Henry  seldom  appeared  till  the  rest  of  the  party 
had  finished  breakfast.  He  said  that  he  knew  he  was  "  terri- 
fically lazy,"  and,  having  thus  nobly  stigmatised  himself  fcfc 
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made  no  effort  to  improve.  So,  on  this  particular  morning,  he 
was  as  usual  absent  from  the  little  family  assemblage  when  it 
was  completed  by  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Forester,  moving  rather 
more  feebly  than  of  old,  but  telling  his  children  that  he  had 
slept  better,  and  that  he  was  confident  of  the  success  of  his  new 
medicine.  He  opened  his  letters,  chatted  a  little  about  their 
contents,  which  involved  no  topic  of  special  interest,  and  then 
settled  himself  quietly  to  his  cup  of  coffee  and  his  newspaper. 

But  not  quietly  for  long.  He  made  an  exclamation  which 
was  almost  an  outcry,  followed  by  "  God  bless  me,  Vere  ! "  in 
a  voice  of  great  hurry  and  agitation.  And  then,  white,  breath- 
less, and  unable  for  the  moment  to  articulate,  he  looked  at  his 
son  over  the  newspaper,  which  shook  in  his  hand,  while  the 
others  gathered  about  his  chair  in  anxiety  and  fear,  and  felt 
certain  that  he  had  been  struck  by  sudden  illness.  His  finger 
was  upon  a  paragraph  headed  with  the  name  of  "  Major  Forester  " 
in  large  type.  "  Have  you  seen — did  you  know — this?"  asked 
he  tremulously.  Silently  and  eagerly  they  read  with  him  words 
that  brought  tears  to  their  eyes  and  filled  their  hearts  with 
astonishment  and  joy.  The  paragraph  thus  headed  was  a  letter 
from  Dr.  Selden,  and  it  began  with  the  following  sentence  : — 

"  Sir, — I  have  to  perform  an  act  of  tardy  justice,  through 
your  instrumentality.  It  would  be  folly  to  deny  that  the  act  is 
painful  to  me  ;  but  the  pain  is  greatly  softened  by  the  reflection 
that  my  son,  at  whose  request  I  write  to  you,  and  who  is  now 
dying  of  wounds  received  while  he  was  bravely  leading  his 
troop  in  a  charge  which  won  him  a  medal  and  a  cross,  has 
thus  cleansed  his  own  name  before  he  clears  the  name  of  the 
friend  who  has  suffered  for  his  fault.  I  am  sure  that  he  will 
be  forgiven ;  and  having  said  this,  I  have  only  to  tell  his  story 
as  briefly  as  possible." 

[Z  Vere  read  no  farther,  but  sat  down,  and  covered  his  face  with 
his  hands,  while  the  others  finished  the  letter.  It  contained  a 
full  explanation  of  the  circumstances  which  had  caused  Vere  to 
leave  the  army.  It  appeared  that  Charles  Selden,  owing  to  the 
illness  of  his  immediate  superiors  in  rank,  had  the  command  of 
the  party  which  failed  to  intercept  Tantia  Topee  (if  that  was  the 
name  of  the  Indian  hero  in  question)  on  the  day.  which  proved 
so  unfortunate  for  Vere.    Charles  was,  as  we  have  seen,  no 
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soldier  by  nature.  In  fact,  he  was  a  lad  of  very  weak,  excitable 
nerves,  and  most  imperfect  temper.  Vere,  suspecting  his  defi- 
ciencies, but  not  fully  aware  of  them,  had  attached  Martin  to 
the  party,  a  man  on  whose  judgment  and  firmness  he  could  fully 
rely,  and  by  whom,  he  thought  that  the  inexperienced  com- 
mander would  be  virtually  guided  and  controlled.  But  the 
event  proved  his  mistake.  Martin,  who  knew  that  he  was  the 
better  man  of  the  two,  and  that  he  possessed  his  leader's  con- 
fidence, was  testy  and  exigeant.  Charles  was  headstrong  and 
blundering.  Instead  of  co-operation,  there  was  dispute  between 
them  from  the  moment  in  which  Vere's  eye  was  withdrawn ; 
and  when  the  crisis  arrived,  the  result  was  miserable.  Charles, 
utterly  unnerved,  mistook  his  own  position  and  that  of  the 
enemy,  and  forgot,  misunderstood,  or  ignored  the  orders  which 
he  had  received.  He  maintained  that  his  party  was  wrongly 
stationed ;  that  a  side-path,  which  had  for  good  and  sufficient 
reasons  been  guarded  at  a  point  a  mile  farther  up,  had  been 
totally  overlooked ;  and  he  asserted  his  determination  to  change 
his  ground,  so  as  to  command  that  path  also.  Martin  remon- 
strated and  implored  in  vain,  and  at  last,  when  they  were 
actually  in  full  retreat,  laid  his  hand  on  the  bridle  of  his 
officer's  horse,  and  endeavoured  to  check  and  turn  the  animal 
by  force,  exclaiming  at  the  same  time,  "  For  heaven's  sake  look, 
sir !    Here  they  are  ! " 

There  they  were  indeed  ;  and  if  the  party  stationed  to  inter- 
cept them  had  been  in  its  place,  the  day  would  have  been  won. 
Charles  never  turned  his  head.  Angry  and  incredulous,  he 
struck  Martin's  hand  from  the  rein  of  his  horse,  and  spurred  on. 
A  kind  of  scuffle  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which,  as  we  know,  a 
pistol  went  off — it  is  believed  that  it  was  Martin's  own ;  the 
poor  fellow  was  shot  through  the  heart,  and  never  breathed 
once  after  he  fell.  Vere  came  up  at  the  sound  of  what  he  sup- 
posed to  be  the  preconcerted  signal,  to  find  his  men  in  utter 
confusion,  the  enemy  safe  out  of  their  grasp,  and  Charles  sob- 
bing like  a  child  over  Martin's  body. 

At  this  point  in  the  narrative  Mr.  Forester  stopped,  and  asked 
Vere  almost  indignantly-r- 

"  But  why  was  not  this  explained  before  ?  Why  have  you 
suffered  it  to  go  on  ?  " 

"  What  could  I  do,  my  dear  father  ?  "  answered  Vere,  lifting 
his  head.    "  I  knew  that  Charles  was  ruined  for  life  if  Lfc^&a* 
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I  had  taken  charge  of  him  for  his  father's  sake,  and  promised  to 
do  the  best  I  could  for  him.    I  had  no  choice." 

"  No  choice  ?  "  cried  Rose.  "  Oh,  Vere  !  It  was  noble  and 
generous  ;  bnt  I  don't  think  it  was  right.  Yon  were  sacrificing 
ns  as  well  as  yourself." 

"  Yes,"  said  Vere  apologetically,  "  I  see  that  now,  but  I  did 
not  see  it  at  the  time.  The  fact — the  truth — is,  that  I  made 
one  great  mistake  ;  I  fancied  that  my  back  was  strong  enough 
for  the  burthen,  and  it  wasn't." 

"  Not  strong  enough  ?  "  asked  Leonora,  who,  holding  fast  her 
husband's  hand,  had  as  yet  spoken  no  word.  "  Why,  you  never 
once  failed  for  a  moment." 

"  What  I  mean  is  this,"  answered  Vere,  colouring  deeply ; 
"  I  thought — I  fancied — that  my  character  was  so  well  known, 
my  name  so  firmly  fixed,  that  I  might  screen  Charles  without 
such  utter  sacrifice  of  myself.  I  had  no  idea  that  the  shame 
would  fasten  upon  me  so  instantly  and  so  deeply.  When  I 
said  to  Charles,  in  that  first  hard  moment,  *  I  will  take  the 
blame,'  I  honestly  confess  that  I  thought — it  was  folly  in  me, 
but  I  did  think — that  no  man  would  suspect  me  of  cowardice." 

"And  you  have  borne  it  all  these  years! "  murmured  Leonora, 
winding  her  arms  about  him,  and  hiding  her  face  on  his  heart. 

"  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  bear  it,"  said  he,  half  smiling. 
"  I  don't  think  I'm  much  of  a  hero.  When  I  found  that  I 
was  coldly  looked  upon  and  hardly  censured,  I  did  not  stay  to 
face  it.  I  ran  away  then.  Perhaps,  if  I  had  stayed,  I  might 
have  lived  it  down." 

"  I  can't  understand  how  Charles  Selden  could  be  so — "  mean, 
Rose  was  going  to  say,  but  her  brother's  quick  gesture  and  look 
of  pain  stopped  her. 

"  Ah,  spare  him  now,  poor  fellow"!  "  cried  he.  "  He  has  done 
well  at  the  last.  He  was  only  weak,  and  quite  unfit  for  his 
position.  If  he  had  spoken  sooner,  it  would  have  killed  his 
father  :  I  believe  it  will  kill  him  now.  And,  you  know,  I  sold 
out — in  fact  that  was  one  of  my  motives  for  selling  out.  Charles 
felt  very  warmly.  He  was  as  sorry  as  a  man  could  be.  More 
than  once  he  was  going  to  confess  it  all ;  but  I  always  checked 
him  with  'Where  is  the  use,  when  I  am  going  to  leave  the 
army,  and  you  remain  in  it  ? ' " 

"  Leonora,"  said  Mr.  Forester,  who  had  been  silently  studying 
Dr.  Selden's  letter  during  this  conversation,  "you  seem  less 
surprised  than  anybody.    Had  Vere  told  you  the  truth  ?" 
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,  Leonora  looked  up,  but  did  not  loose  her  clasp  upon  her  hus- 
band. w  No,"  she  said,  "  he  never  told  me  a  word ;  but  I  always 
knew  he  was  not  to  blame.  We  are  none  of  us  worthy  to  look 
at  him,  and  here  he  is,  almost  begging  our  pardon  for  being— 
for  being  so  much  better  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  !  " 

The  last  words  came  with  a  sob,  and  the  sound  was  infectious, 
for  Rose  began  to  cry  also,  and  Mr.  Forester  wiped  his  eyes. 
Vere  took  the  newspaper,  and  began  looking  it  over  in  an  em-, 
barrassed  manner.  He  told  his  wife  afterwards  that  he  could 
stand  anything  except  being  admired.  He  saw,  and  noted  with 
secret  satisfaction,  how  complete  his  justification  was.  A  short 
leading  article,  written  in  a  warm  and  generous  spirit,  drew 
attention  to  Dr.  Selden's  letter,  referred  briefly  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  former  attack  had  been  made,  and  paid 
high  tribute  to  Vere's  character  and  conduct  throughout.  Vere 
read  aloud  the  sentence  which  referred  specially  to  poor  Charles. 
"  No  man  will  allow  himself  to  think  for  a  moment  otherwise 
than  kindly  and  respectfully  of  the  young  soldier  who  haa  sa 
nobly  repaired  his  fault,  and  whose  life  has  more  than  purchased 
back  his  honour.  Over  this  grave — "  Vere  faltered  a  little. 
"  Why,"  cried  he,  interrupting  himself,  "  this  is  written  as  if  all 
was  over !  "  He  turned  hastily  to  the  register,  and  there  found 
the  record  which  he  feared  to  find — 

"  At  Brighton,  on  the  13th,  of  wounds  received  while  leading 
his  troop  into  action,  Charles  Selden,  aged  22,  Lieutenant  in  her 

Majesty's  regiment,  only  surviving  child  of  Francis  Selden, 

Esq.,  M.D." 

"  On  the  13th ! "  exclaimed  Vere.  "  The  letter  has  been 
kept  back !    I  shall  go  down  to  Brighton  directly." 

To  Brighton  accordingly  he  went.  Leonora  accompanied 
him.  On  their  way  they  discussed  the  event  of  the  morning 
more  freely  and  more  calmly  than  they  had  been  able  to  do 
directly  after  it  happened,  and  while  they  were  still  in  the  midst 
of  the  family.  Leonora  heard  something  of  what  Vere  had 
felt — something,  but  not  a  great  deal  even  now.  She  had  to  fill 
in  the  details  of  the  picture  herself,  and  she  was  well  able  to  do 
so  out  of  her  remembrance  of  three  years.  Something,  too,  she 
heard  of  the  comfort  which  he  had  drawn  during  that  hard  time 
out  of  her  inexhaustible  trust,  tenderness,  and  sympathy. 

"  I  wonder  that  you  never  told  me,"  said  she,  with  the  faintest 
possible  tint  of  reproach  in  her  voice. 

"  I  was  often  sorely  tempted,"  he  answered ;  "  but  I  had  con- 
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sidered  it  very  carefully,  and  made  up  my  mind.  It  would  have 
been  very  much  harder  for  you  to  bear,  Linnet,  if  yon  had  known 
not  merely  that  a  word  would  remove  the  load,  but  if  yon  had 
known  also  what  that  word  was.  And  I  did  not  ihink  yon  would 
be  hard  upon  me,  even  without  knowing  the  truth.  There,  at 
least,  I  was  not  disappointed." 

She  smiled.  "  Was  it  harder  to  you  at  first  or  at  last  ?  ^ 
asked  she. 

"  It  was  hard  enough  all  through  the  time.  But  I  think  the 
worst  moment  was  when  I  began  to  see  clearly  what  I  was- 
doing.  When  friend  after  friend  urged  me  to  clear  myself, 
talked  to  me,  reasoned  with  me,  began  so  warmly  and  cordially, 
then,  as  the  conversation  went  on,  showed  doubt,  irritation, 
suspicion  ;  then,  perhaps,  met  me  a  day  or  two  afterwards  with 
an  indescribable  difference  in  look,  tone,  and  manner,  which  I 
perceived  and  understood  in  an  instant  One  example  did  not 
convince  me,  nor  two,  nor  three.  I  continued  obstinately  to  set 
them  down  as  exceptions.  But  at  last  I  could  not  shut  my  eyes 
to  the  fact,  that  there  was  not  a  man  of  them  all  who  fairly  be- 
lieved in  me  for  myself.  However  strong  I  had  thought  my 
good  name,  circumstances  were  stronger." 

"  Not  a  man  of  them  all  ?  "  said  she,  incredulously  repeating" 
his  words. 

"  Not  one,  Leonora.  But  I  was  a  fool  to  expect  it.  Their 
confidence  in  me  was  built  up  of  certain  facts  concerning  me, 
and  when  the  facts  changed,  the  confidence  slipped  down.  It's 
only  a  wife  who  trusts  you  in  spite  of  facts." 

"  It's  only  a  woman,"  cried  she,  "  who  is  sure  of  the  fact 
which  she  does  not  see.  Remember,  I  was  right  and  they  were 
wrong.  You  are  not  going  to  tell  me  that  I  ought  to  have 
doubted  you." 

"  No,"  said  he  in  a  low  voice ;  "  I  am  not  going  to  tell  you 
that." 

"  I  cannot  imagine  how  you  bore  it." 

"  The  alternative  was  worse.  Whenever  I  felt — and  I  did 
sometimes  feel  at  the  beginning — that  the  sacrifice  was  beyond 
my  strength,  and  that  I  must  needs  speak  out  and  clear  myself, 
I  had  but  to  think  of  what  was  involved  in  my  '  speaking  out/ 
in  order  to  abandon  the  idea.  How  was  I  to  stand  forward  and 
deliberately  crush  that  poor  boy  in  order  to  save  myself  ?  How 
could  I  have  faced  his  father  ?  Poor  Selden ! "  added  Vere, 
with  a  hasty  touch  of  strong  emotion, "Ww  *ovr$  \  m  for  him  ! " 
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"  I  find  it  as  difficult  to  understand  Charles  Selden  as  Rose 
•did,"  said  Leonora.  "  Was  he  really — one  does  not  like  to  say 
it  now — but,  Vere,"t dropping  her  voice,  "was  he  really — a 
coward  ?  " 

"  No,  no,  no  ! "  cried  Vere.  "  He  was  utterly  unfit  to  be  a 
soldier,  poor  fellow ;  he  had  not  a  particle  of  physical  nerve,  and 
he  had  at  that  time  less  self-control  than  any  man  I  ever  knew 
in  my  life.  But  think  how  well  he  has  done  since !  I  can't 
express  to  you  how  much  I  respect  him.  I  assure  you,  remem* 
bering  him  as  I  do,  the  self-conquest  seems  to  me  little  less  than 
miraculous." 

"  That  was  a  terrible  time  when  you  first  came  home,"  said 
Leonora,  shutting  her  eyes  as  she  went  on  with  her  reminiscences. 

"  Terrible  for  you,  too"  answered  he.  "  How  well  you  bore 
it !  But  I  began  to  blame  myself  then.  I  began  to  think  that 
I  had  no  right,  as  Hose  says,  to  sacrifice  you  all  as  well  as  myself. 
Only  then  it  was  too  late  to  change.  It  would  have  been  the 
lowest  depth  of  meanness  if  I  had  consented  to  justify  myself  at 
Charles's  expense  then,  after  I  had  left  the  army.  Just  imagine 
the  news  going  out  to  him  !  You  must  feel  that  I  could  only 
act  as  I  did." 

"  I  feel  that  you  were  right,  from  first  to  last,"  was  her  reply. 

Vere  looked  at  her  tenderly,  but  half  laughed  as  he  answered, 

I  wonder  whether  you  would  feel  just  the  same  if  I  had  done 
exactly  the  reverse  ! " 

They  had  left  the  train,  and  were  walking  towards  the  house 
now  occupied  by  Dr.  Selden. 

"  I  am  not  tired,"  said  Leonora.  "  Why  do  you  walk  so  slowly?" 

He  answered  the  question  by  standing  still.  "  I  hardly  know 
what  to  do,"  said  he,  in  a  troubled  voice.  "  I  am  afraid  to  go 
into  the  house.  I  doubt  if  I  was  right  to  come.  It  was  an 
impulse,  but  perhaps  I  should  have  done  better  to  resist  it." 

"  Oh ! "  cried  Leonora,  "  after  the  first  shock  of  meeting,  he 
will  surely  be  comforted  by  your  sympathy.  He  is  so  fond  of 
you.    Let  me  go  in  first,  and  tell  him  that  you  are  here." 

Vere  consented  at  once.  This  was  just  one  of  the  cases  in 
which  a  woman  has  more  courage  than  a  man.  He  knocked  at 
the  door,  and  then  drew  Leonora  aside,  lest  by  any  chance  they 
should  be  seen  and  recognised  from  the  window.  The  door  was 
opened  to  them  by  Esther  Martin,  who  burst  into  tears  as  soon 
.as  she  saw  them.  It  is  a  strange  fact,  directly  ii\  tlfcfc 
common  theories,  that  those  to  \\A\ovi\  Wte 
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generally  less  able  to  command  their  emotions  as  life  advances, 
than  those  to  whom  it  has  been  soft.  Leonora  took  the  woman's 
hand,  said  a  few  kind  and  soothing  words,  and  then  asked  when 
Dr.  Selden  was,  and  whether  she  might  go  to  him  at  once. 

"  The  Doctor,  ma'am?"  replied  Esther,  beginning  to  recover 
herself.    "  Oh,  that's  the  worst  of  it !    He's  gone  ! " 

"Gone!"  exclaimed  Vere.    "When?   Where  ?" 

"That's  what  nobody  knows,  sir.  Went  in  the  morning, 
before  anybody  was  up.  Mr.  Osborne  knows  no  more  than  we 
do.  Poor  gentleman!  it's  my  belief  he's  not  long  for  this 
•  world ;  he  seemed  to  be  taking  leave  of  everything  for  days 
past — and  so  quiet  too,  as  if  he  hadn't  heart  enongh  in  him  to 
give  way.  He's  not  been  like  a  living  man  since  the  day  before 
Master  Charles  died ;  then  it  was  that  he  changed.  He  and 
his  son  had  a  long  talk  together  all  alone ;  and  it's  then  I  suppose 
he  quite  made  up  his  mind  there  was  no  hope.  I  believe  there's 
a  letter  for  you,  sir,  but  Mr.  Osborne  will  tell  yon.  The  last 
thing  the  doctor  did,  sir,  was  to  secure  thirty  pounds  a-year  to 
me  and  my  man  for  life ;  but,  God  knows,  we'd  give  it  up  if  we 
could  get  him  back  again  ! " 

Mr.  Osborne  came  into  the  passage  as  she  finished  speakings 
and  welcomed  his  visitors  very  warmly.  He  seemed  a  good 
deal  depressed,  and  much  shaken  by  the  trying  scenes  through 
which  he  had  passed.  He  was  thankful  for  the  sight  of  new 
faces,  and  it  was  a  relief  to  him  to  tell  all  that  he  could.  ^All, 
however,  was  but  little.  He  brought  them  into  the  sitting-room, 
pressed  refreshments  upon  them,  wanted  them  to  rest  and  be 
comfortable,  with  a  touch  of  his  naturally  light,  cheery,  hos- 
pitable manner,  breaking  strangely  through  the  gloom  that  was 
upon  him,  and  seeming  much  more  suitable  to  him  than  the 
gloom  through  which  it  broke.  It  was  hardly  possible  for  a 
man  to  be  less  adapted  than  he  was  to  the  circumstances  which 
had  been  lately  forced  upon  him.  His  intense  dislike  to  the 
sight  of  pain  had  really  caused  him  to  suffer  in  health,  and  it 
had  also  played  the  part  of  a  braver  and  deeper  sympathy 
while  he  was  in  the  presence  of  the  pain  endured,  and  while  he 
felt  that  he  could  not  escape  from  it.  In  fact,  howTever,  it  was 
so  very  little  that  the  deepest  sympathy  could  have  done  for 
Dr.  Selden,  that  he  scarcely  missed  it,  and  the  company  of  a 
good-natured  acquaintance  gave  him  as  much,  or  as  little, 
comfort  as  he  could  have  derived  from  the  companionship  of  the 
dearest  friend  he  had  upon  earth. 
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"  It  has  been  a  miserable  business,"  said  Mr.  Osborne,  "  I 
scarcely  understand  it  now.  Till  I  read  poor  Selden's  letter  in 
the  paper,  I  was  altogether  in  the  dark.  Charles  must  have  told 
him  all  the  day  before  he  died — so  I  guess  now.  They  were  a 
long  time  alone  together,  and  at  last  I  ventured  to  go  in  to 
them.  The  physician  said  Charles  was  to  be  kept  as  quiet  as 
possible ;  and  I  heard  so  much  talking,  that  I  was  sure  it  was 
wrong.  When  I  went  in,  I  could  not  make  them  out  in  the 
least.  Selden  was  standing  in  the  window,  far  away  from  the 
bed,  with  his  hands  over  his  face.  He  gave  a  great  start  when 
I  opened  the  door,  went  up  to  the  bed-side,  stooped  over  poor 
Charles  and  kissed  him,  and  then  actually  ran  out  of  the  room, 
without  saying  a  word.  Charles  was  flushed  and  feverish,  and 
seemed  as  if  he  wanted  to  speak  to  me,  but  I  would  not  let  him. 
He  just  said,  '  Ah,  my  poor  father !  I  was  always  a  plague  to 
him/  I  gave  him  a  sedative,  and  made  him  keep  quiet.  I  did 
not  see  Selden  again  that  day ;  he  was  in  his  room,  writing. 
He  sat  up  all  night  with  Charles ;  and  just  as  the  day  broke  the 
poor  boy  died." 

.  "  And  the  father  ?"  asked  Vere,  in  breathless  interest.  Leo- 
nora was  by  this  time  too  tearful  to  speak. 

"  You  will  think  it  strange,  but  I  have  never  seen  him  since. 
He  went  away  and  shut  himself  up  immediately.  Whether  he 
ate  or  drank  at  all  that  day  I  don't  know ;  but  when  Martin 
knocked  at  his  door,  he  only  thanked  her,  and  asked  her  to  go 
away.  The  next  morning  he  was  gone.  He  left  a  letter  for 
you,  and  a  number  of  bank  notes  in  an  envelope  directed  to  me, 
with  just  a  sentence  written — oh,  here  it  is ! " 

Mr.  Osborne  handed  the  papers  to  Vere,  who  looked  first  at 
the  few  words  hurriedly  written  on  the  flap  of  the  open  enve- 
lope. They  were  these — "  Please  see  to  the  funeral,  and  do  not 
write  to  London,  or  send  to  the  newspapers.  Thank  you  for 
great  kindness. — F.  Selden." 

"  It  was  a  painful  btteiness,"  said  poor  Mr.  Osborne,  as  Vere 
looked  up  inquiringly.  "  The  whole  of  it  has  been  excessively 
painful  to  me,  and  I  confess  I  thought  it  rather  hard  that  I 
should  be  left  to  go  through  with  it  by  myself.  But  I  could  do 
nothing  else.  I  could  not  go  against  his  request.  The  funeral 
took  place  this  morning.  There  was  no  reason  for  delay ;  and 
I  wanted  to  get  everything  over,  and  come  up  to  London  as  soon 
as  possible.  Selden,  you  see,  sent  the  notice  of  poor  Charles's 
death  to  the  papers  with  his  own  letter;  and  I  conclude  his 
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object  was  that  yon  should  not  see  the  one  before  the  other. 
But  why  he  absented  himself,  and  why  he  wished  to  prevent 
yon  from  showing  a  last  kindness  to  Charles's  memory,  I  cannot 
conceive.    It  was  very  strange.    It  was  hardly  decent." 

"  It  hurts  me  much/'  said  Vere  sadly,  as  he  opened  his  letter. 
It  was  very  short,  and  not  much  more  satisfactory  than  Mr. 
Osborne's  one  sentence. 

"  My  dear  Verb, — 

"  You  will  know  all  when  you  read  this,  and  you  will 
have  forgiven  me  and  my  poor  boy  long  ago.  I  know  you  will 
come  down.  I  do  not  wish  you  to  hear  till  all  is  over.  You 
would  be  ready  enough  to  honour  the  dead  and  console  the 
living ; .  but  the  first  is  unfit,  and  the  second  impossible.  Good- 
bye. I  love  you  and  your  wife  dearly ;  I  wish  you  all  happiness, 
and  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  ask  you  not  to  seek  me  or  write  to 
me — let  me  get  rid  of  my  troubles  in  my  own  way.  The  perti- 
nacious hostility  of  life  has  brought  me  down  at  last,  and  I  can't 
face  any  of  my  friends. 

"  Your  affectionate 

"  Francis  Selden." 

There  was  nothing  to  give  to  this  sufferer  except  pity  and 
silence.  Alas !  what  more  can  you  give  to  the  man  in  whose 
eyes  sorrow  has  the  face  of  an  enemy  ?  The  long  battle,  the 
sure  defeat,  the  wounds,  the  weariness,  the  death,  are  indeed 
terrible  to  such  a  man.  Let  us  hope  that  love,  human  or  Divine, 
or  both,  sought  and  found  him  at  last. 

Save  for  this  one  blot,, the  happiness  of  Vere  and  Leonora 
was  now  perfect.  And  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  it  came  too 
late,  or  when  they  were  in  any  degree  reconciled  to  the  grief  to 
which  they  had  so  bravely  submitted.  The  pain  which  Vere 
suffered,  the  shame  which  he  felt,  but  did  not  deserve,  were  as 
keen  to  him  the  moment  before  they  were  taken  away  as  they 
had  been  the  moment  when  they  were  first  inflicted,  perhaps 
keener ;  and  having  said  what  they  were  to  him,  we  need  say 
nothing  of  what  they  were  to  Leonora.  And  their  hunger  after 
honour  and  joy  was  keen  also,  and  though  they  had  fasted  so 
patiently,  they,  welcomed  the  feast  with  eager  thankfulness. 
Rose  was  very  happy  too,  and  Brandon  improved  very  much, 
without  ceasing  to  be  pleasant,  which  was  a  great  credit  to  hira. 
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Ok  a  remote  part  of  tbe  south -eastern  coast  of  Spain,  about  a 
mile  beyond  the  edge  of  the  sea,  there  is — or  was,  in  those  far 
off  days  to  which  our  tale  is  about  to  conduct  us — a  very  re- 
markable rocky  islet.  The  entire  area  of  its  surface  did  not 
extend  over  more  than  three  acres,  the  level  space  scarcely  over 
one  ;  its  bold  and  precipitous  cliffs,  which  rose  to  a  perpendicular 
height  of  more  than  two  hundred  feet,  were  scarped  and 
shattered  at  their  crests,  assuming  a  variety  of  fantastic  and 
irregular  shapes,  and  thence  sloping  downwards  towards  the 
centre,  where  they  contained  a  tiny  meadow  of  the  softest  green 
spangled  with  flowers,  and  suggesting  to  the  gazer  the  idea  of  a 
little  nosegay  half  buried  in  the  depth  of  a  gigantic  lava  vase. 
The  volcanic  origin  of  the  rock  was  not  to  be  mistaken ;  but 
there  was  not  even  a  traditional  record  of  an  eruption  ;  and  so, 
in  the  quiet  lapse  of  ages,  there  had  been  leisure  for  the  seeds 
of  vegetation  to  accumulate  in  the  central  hollow,  and,  sheltered 
from  the  winds  and  waves  by  the  natural  rampart  around  them, 
and  watered  only  by  the  dews  of  heaven,  to  bear  their  humble 
but  increasing  fruit  year  by  year. 

Very  thin  and  feeble  was  the  growth  at  first — a  mere  skin 
upon  the  granite  skeleton — but  it  gathered  volume  by  degrees. 
Each  season  added  a  fresh  layer  to  the  shallow  soil ;  wandering 
birds,  from  time  to  time,  dropped  an  alms  into  its  scanty 
treasury,  in  the  shape  of  some  new  seed ;  and,  after  a  while, 
the  rains,  filtering  downwards  and  accumulating  in  some  unseen 
reservoir  in  the  heart  of  the  rock,  became  so  impatient  of  their 
self-chosen  prison  that,  after  beating  themselves  in  vain,  a^aiu&t 
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its  barrieiB  in  all  directions,  they  found  themselves  an  upward 
passage  at  last,  and  reappeared  at  the  surface  in  a  slender 
bubbling  spring.  The  little  history  is  not  without  a  parallel  in 
a  different  sphere  of  existence.  Thus  does  a  slow  deposit  of 
.gentler  feelings  gather  sometimes  in  the  heart  which  has  been 
so  torn  and  shattered  by  passion,  that  it  is  left  bare  and  desolate, 
long  unconscious  of  the  invisible  work  within  it.  Bnt  the 
growth  goes  on:  the  dews  of  heaven  nourish  it;  chance 
thoughts,  chance  affections,  angel-sown,  enrich  it ;  secret  waters 
spring  up,  like  Hagar's  desert  fountain,  to  renew  its  faint  and 
wavering  life ;  and,  at  length,  the  flowers  which  wayward  youth 
rejected,  are  seen  to  nestle  and  blossom  in  the  bosom  of  age. 

For  a  long  while  Nature  laboured  alone  and  unseen  at  her 
happy  task  of  healing.  Wonderful  are  the  charities  which  she 
works  in  secret ;  and  strangely  is  the  heart  of  man  humbled, 
when  some  solitary  instance  is,  for  the  first  time,  revealed  to  him 
— when  he  perceives  how  silently,  and  how  diligently,  and  how 
proudly,  without  one  thought  of  him,  she  has  toiled  on,  during 
periods  of  time  which  his  puny  faculties  are  unable  even  to 
measure,  and  achieved  for  her  own  delight  and  God's  glory, 
some  masterpiece  of  beauty  and  power.  He  gazes,  and  his 
mind  hurries  back,  and  tries  to  bear  her  company  through  those 
centuries  of  labour  without  witness  and  without  praise,  and  he 
wonders  if  there  be  any  human  work  as  patient,  as  secret,  and 
as  slow  to  blossom,  which  shall  bear  a  fruit  as  glorious  when 
the  ages  have  passed  into  eternity ! 

The  first  visitor  to  our  islet  was  one  of  that  nation  of  anchorites 
which  was  diffused  over  the  wild  and  lonely  regions  of  Christian 
Europe  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church,  setting  the  seal  of  God 
upon  many  a  fastness  unmeet  for  the  use  of  man.  A  rude 
little  chapel,  or  rather  oratory,  of  unhewn  stone,  surmounted 
by  its  simple  wooden  cross,  and  sheltered  from  the  fury  of  the 
elements  by  an  overhanging  crag ;  a  basin,  hollowed  for  the 
reception  of  the  waters  of  the  one  streamlet,  ere  it  hurried 
down  to  the  sea  through  a  natural  fissure  in  the  side  of  the 
rock  ;  a  few  herbs  and  roots,  such  as  are  in  all  times  supposed 
to  constitute  the  piece  de  resistance  of  a  hermit's  dinner -table ; 
and  a  narrow  path,  worn  by  the  constant  pressure  of  feet,  in 
one  uniform  course  to  and  fro,  along  the  edge  of  the  turf — 
these  were  the  first  signs  of  habitation. 

a  After  a  while  other  signs  were  added.    The  unchanging 
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daily  walk  began,  when  years  had  witnessed  its  constant  renewal, 
to  show  some  traces  even  on  the  surface  of  the  unyielding  rock ; 
and  the  footsteps  of  the  solitary  might  have  been  counted,  from 
the  threshold  of  his  rustic  oratory  up  to  a  little  platform  on  the 
outer  edge  of  the  crag,  whence  the  sight  of  the  far -stretching 
Mediterranean,  with  its  faint  shadowy  glimpses  of  untrodden 
shores  sleeping  in  the  sun-light,  might  have  taught  him  how 
wide  and  how  lovely  was  the  world  which  God  had  prepared 
for  his  soul,  and  which  himself  had  narrowed. 

Whether  the  mind  of  the  hermit  ever  admitted  such  a 
thought  as  this  may  be  doubtful ;  but,  at  least,  his  heart  was 
not  inaccessible,  in  the  midst  of  devout  meditation,  to  the  com- 
mon impulses  of  humanity.  In  his  lonely  watchings  at  that 
outpost  of  the  earth,  the  sufferings  and  perils  of  those  who  go 
down  to  the  sea  in  ships  were  brought  to  his  very  door.  The 
great  bed  of  rocks  from  which  our  islet  had  been  raised  lay,  in 
many  places,  very  near  to  the  surface  of  the  water — on  the  side 
next  the  mainland  so  near  as  to  render  a  passage  for  boats  im- 
possible ;  while  a  daring  wader,  who  knew  his  way  among  the 
submarine  hollows  and  quicksands,  might  cross  the  shallow  strait 
without  being  wetted  above  the  breast.  The  skiffs  which  the 
few  fishermen  who  inhabited  those  secluded  coasts  from  time  to 
time  put  forth ;  the  more  adventurous  merchantmen,  which 
occasionally  passed  by,  on  their  way  to  and  from  the  shores  of 
Greece,  of  Italy,  of  France,  or  of  Africa,  came  often  to  dire 
mishap  or  destruction  under  the  eyes  of  the  anchorite.  One 
evening,  when,  after  the  completion  of  his  orisons,  he  had 
ascended  to  his  favourite  post,  and  was  gazing  out  upon  the 
vexed  and  tossing  waters  over  which  darkness  was  now  spread- 
ing her  curtain,  a  man  in  all  the  agonies  of  drowning  was 
wafted  to  the  very  base  of  the  rock  on  which  he  stood.  To 
undo  the  rope  which  was  kept  for  such  emergencies,  to  fling  it 
down,  to  utter  cries,  now  of  prayer  to  the  Virgin,  now  of 
encouragement  to  the  hapless  being  struggling  in  the  water ; 
these  were  the  work  of  a  moment,  but  they  were  unavailing. 
The  exhausted  man  made  scarcely  an  effort  to  reach  the  means 
of  safety,  but,  with  upturned  face,  and  eyes  which  seemed  to 
implore  the  help  which  it  was  impossible  to  accord,  sank  never 
to  rise  again.  The  memory  of  this  terrible  spectacle  long 
haunted  the  couch  of  the  poor  hermit,  breaking  even  those 
brief  and  limited  seasons  of  repose  which  the  observance  of 
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rows  permitted  to  him.  Again  and  again  he  started  from  hia 
sleep,  shivering  with  terror  and  pity,  as  his  dreams  presented 
to  him  that  upturned  and  beseeching  face,  with  the  ruthless 
waves  closing  over  it ;  again  and  again  he  commended  the  soul 
of  the  unknown  to  God,  and  sought  to  calm  his  troubled  mind 
and  excited  nerves  by  prayer.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  when 
the  vision  had  been  more  than  commonly  importunate  and 
terrific,  he  sprang  up,  and,  moved  by  an  irresistible  impulse, 
rushed  to  his  oratory,  where,  falling  prostrate  before  the  sacred 
Image,  he  vowed  that  from  that  night  forward  a  beacon-light 
should  burn  upon  the  crag  to  warn  the  unwary  mariner  of  the 
perils  he  was  approaching.  As  the  vision  gradually  ceased  to 
torment  him  he  was  confirmed  in  his  idea  that  this  vow,  which 
he  failed  not  most  religiously  to  observe,  had  been  the  immediate 
suggestion  of  divinity.  The  Beacon  of  San  Pablo  (so  was  our 
islet  named)  became  a  well-known  mentor  upon  the  seas,  and, 
according  to  the  usual  fate  of  mentors  of  all  sorts,  even  when 
its  warnings  were  attended  to,  its  neighbourhood  was  scrupulously 
avoided. 

When  the  good  hermit  died,  a  successor  was  found  to  under- 
take the  same  pious  office,  and  to  lead  the  same  monotonous 
days.  For  some  years,  therefore,  the  isolation  of  San  Pablo 
was  complete,  none  approaching  it  whether  from  sea  or  land, 
with  the  occasional  exception  of  some  zealous  pilgrim,  who, 
either  as  a  penance  or  an  act  of  voluntary  self-devotion,  breasted 
the  waters  to  watch  a  night  with  the  solitary,  and  departed  at 
morn,  soothed  and  strengthened  by  his  benediction. 

At  length  came  an  interval,  during  which  the  beacon  ceased 
to  burn.  The  last  hermit  was  dead,  and  no  successor  had 
assumed  the  dominion  of  his  little  kingdom.  Without  metaphor, 
the  light  of  a  life  was  quenched,  and  the  darkness  which  fol- 
lowed might  be  felt. 

The  fishermen  of  the  coast,  for  whom  the  hermits  of  San 
Pablo  could  scarcely  be  said  to  have  any  personal  existence, 
looked  upon  this  blank  in  the  series  with  fear  rather  than  with 
sorrow.  A  beneficent  genius  had  ceased  to  protect  them,  and  the 
demon  of  the  storm  might  now  wreak  his  fury  upon  them  un- 
checked. By  a  singular  but  natural  consequence,  deeds  of 
crime  and  rapine — always  common  enough  in  those  wild  old 
days — increased  rapidly  amongst  them.  The  visible  presence 
of  charity — the  constant  and  eloquent  witness  to  a  higher  life 
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— was  gone :  its  unconscious  working,  both  for  restraint  and 
«ncouragment,  was  no  more. 

"  Little,  perhaps,  had  those  simple  dwellers  upon  the  rock 
dreamed  when  they  kindled  their  solitary  beacon,  that  it  was 
shining  into  hearts  as  well  as  over  waters — hearts  full,  indeed, 
of  darkness  and  cruelty,  yet  still  dimly  conscious  of  an  affinity 
with  the  light — feebly  capable  of  shame  before  its  rebuking 
presence.    It  is  a  comfort  to  remember  that  the  consequences 
of  one  good  deed  are  often  as  vast  in  their  ramification,  as  inter- 
minable in  their  extent,  as  those  of  a  single  sin.    The  dark 
shadow  of  the  latter  too  frequently  haunts  the  disturbed  and 
sorrowful  spirit  of  the  sinner  through  life,  whispering  words  of 
bitterness  and  despair.    But  courage  and  comfort  I  Perchance 
his  own  hands  have  been  unconsciously  helping  to  weave  that 
invisible  chain  whose  links  shall  prove  strong  enough  to  save 
him  when  he  is  about  to  plunge  into  the  abyss,  and  draw  him 
gently  upward  to  safer  and  brighter  regions.    God  forgets  not 
the  prayers  of  his  youth,  nor  the  works  of  his  riper  years ;  not 
even  the  cup  of  cold  water  is  unrecorded ;  and  there  is  great 
patience  with  our  Father  which  is  in  heaven.    He  has  more 
pity  for  His  children  than  they  have,  each  for  his  brethren. 
p&The  fishermen  rejoiced  when,  after  nearly  a  year  of  eclipse, 
the  star  of  San  Pablo  shone  forth  again.    They  gathered  to- 
gether upon  the  shore,  and  watched  it  with  eyes  of  awe  and 
thankfulness,  marvelling  whether  human  hands  had  kindled  it, 
or  whether  the  spirit  of  the  departed  anchorite,  grieved  by  the 
misfortunes  of  those  whom  he  had  protected  in  life,  had  returned 
to  minister  to  them  again.    The  latter  conjecture  derived  some 
probability  from  the  circumstance  that  no  boat  had  been  seen  to 
approach  the  islet — a  negative  argument  to  which  the  credulous 
peasants  seemed  to  attach  as  much  weight  as  would  really  have 
belonged  to  it  had  they  been  watching  the  shores  of  San  Pablo 
night  and  day  for  a  fortnight ;  whereas,  in  fact,  storms  and  fogs 
had  been  so  rife  upon  the  coast  of  late,  that  a  fleet  might  have 
landed  unperceived.    And  when  a  fisherman  assured  his  com- 
rades that  while  he  was  casting  his  nets  in  the  moonlight  he  had 
distinctly  seen  a  dark  figure  of  colossal  dimensions  flitting  around 
the  flame  of  the  beacon,  the  evidence  was  complete.    Not  even 
a  pilgrim  would  venture  to  San  Pablo  now.    Watching  a  night 
with  a  ghost,  was  a  penance  which  no  amount  of  sin  could  be 
supposed  to  deserve.    It  was  rumoured,  indeed,  that  a  father 
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confessor  at  Gerona,  well  known  to  possess  a  very  inquiring 
mind,  had  once  ventured  to  impose  the  task  upon  a  more  than 
commonly  zealous  penitent ;  hut  the  supplicant  besought  so 
earnestly  and  so  pertinaciously  that  the  priest  would  accompany 
him,  and  aid  the  enterprise  by  his  presence  and  his  prayers, 
that  the  good  man  thought  better  of  it,  and  commuted  the 
penance. 

One  day,  however,  the  mystery  was  solved.  A  boat  was 
seen  to  issue  from  behind  a  projecting  crag  of  San  Pablo  and 
approach  the  shore,  avoiding,  as  if  by  intuition,  the  dangers  of 
reef  and  shallow.  As  it  was  about  to  enter  the  surf,  the  peasants, 
who  had  been  watching  it  with  intense  curiosity,  ran  down  to 
the  sands  to  receive  it:  there  was  safety  in  numbers  they 
thought ;  and  a  spectre  by  daylight  was  not  so  very  terrific. 
The  boat  did  not  land,  however ;  it  stopped  within  earshot  of 
the  assembled  fishermen ;  and  its  only  tenant,  a  man  certainly 
of  immense  height  and  strength,  but  wearing  a  garb  similar  to 
their  own,  and  looking,  with  his  black  matted  hair,  savage  eyes, 
and  foul  hands,  as  unlike  the  ghost  of  a  gentle  hermit  as  it  is 
possible  to  conceive,  stood  up  and  addressed  them  in  a  harsh 
authoritative  voice : — 

"  I  am  Juan  of  Ripol,  and  I  hold  the  island  of  San  Pablo  in 
fief  from  the  Lord  of  Urgel.  Give  me  tribute  of  your  fish  and 
your  flocks,  and  the  beacon  of  San  Pablo  shall  burn  for  you  by 
night  as  of  old." 

The  command  would  scarcely  have  been  resisted  even  had 
it  not  been  supported  by  the  dreaded  name  of  the  Lord  of 
Urgel,  brother  to  the  powerful  Count  of  Barcelona,  and  now, 
during  the  illness  and  imbecility  of  the  Count  himself,  adminis- 
tering the  affairs  of  the  kingdom.  The  cruelty,  the  ambition, 
and  the  talent  of  Suniario,  Lord  of  Urgel,  rendered  him  the 
terror  of  his  people ;  and  when  it  was  remembered  that  since 
his  accession  to  the  sovereign  power,  the  Moors,  though  habi- 
tuated to  victory  under  the  banner  of  the  mighty  Abderrahman, 
had  entirely  withdrawn  from  Catalonia,  there  were  not  wanting 
those  who  asserted  that  its  lord  was  secretly  in  league  with  the 
infidel — a  thing  hateful  and  horrible  to  all  good  Christians.  The 
scared  peasants  hastened  to  bring  their  offerings,  and  two  of 
them  acceded  at  once  to  Juan's  surly  request,  that  they  would 
return  with  him  and  help  him  to  land  his  stores.  An  ample 
supply  of  fish  and  bread,  a  stock  of  wood  and  pitch  for  the 
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beacon,  and  two  live  goats,  constituted  the  tribute ;  and  when 
the  fishermen,  who  had  assisted  in  transporting  it,  returned  to 
their  impatient  comrades,  they  averred  that  a  great  change 
had  taken  place  in  the  island  of  San  Pablo.  The  oratory  was 
in  part  pulled  down,  having  been  found,  so  Juan  murmured, 
somewhat  larger  than  needful ;  and  with  its  stones,  and  others 
either  quarried  upon  the  islet  or  conveyed  thither  by  some  in- 
scrutable means,  a  low  but  substantial  tower  had  been  erected, 
from  the  door  of  which  Juan's  wife  had  come  forth  to  greet  her 
lord,  followed  by  a  strong-limbed,  swarthy  personage,  who 
seemed  to  be  their  servant.  The  basin  which  held  the  waters 
of  the  stream  had  been  deepened  and  enlarged ;  and  the  neglected 
herb-garden  of  the  solitary  showed  traces  of  recent  extension 
and  cultivation.  But  the  wild  sea-birds,  which  abounded  upon 
these  rocks,  had  issued  in  troops  from  their  holes  in  the  cliffs, 
and  wheeled  round  and  round  the  heads  of  the  fishermen, 
flapping  their  wings,  and  uttering  unearthly  and  plaintive 
cries.  When  they  ceased  for  a  while,  and  the  fishermen  could 
look  upwards,  they  saw  that  the  Cross  had  fallen  from  the  roof 
of  the  oratory,  and  no  hand  had  replaced  it. 

There  was,  however,  one  member  of  Juan's  household  who 
had  escaped  the  notice  of  the  fishermen.  .  When  they  had 
departed,  and  when  the  two  men  and  the  woman,  after  standing 
a  little  while  engagedMn  deep  conversation,  had  withdrawn  into 
the  tower,  a  head  was  suddenly  protruded  above  the  edge  of  the 
rock  which  overhung  the  ruined  oratory. 

It  was  a  young,  lovely  head,  covered  with  waving  auburn 
tresses,  which  sparkled  as  though  sunbeams  had  been  woven 
amongst  them ;  while,  from  under  this  bright  tangle,  two  of  the 
darkest,  deepest,  wildest  blue  eyes  that  ever  were  beheld,  looked 
curiously  and  timidly  out.  A  pair  of  small,  white  shoulders 
next  emerged,  shining  like  stalactites  upon  the  dark  rocks ;  and 
in  another  instant,  the  entire  figure  of  a  little  girl,  about  eight 
years  old,  became  visible.  Her  dress  was  a  tunic  or  shift,  of 
the  commonest  and  coarsest  description,  girt  round  her  tiny 
waist  by  a  strap  of  leather,  and  leaving  her  arms  bare  to  the 
shoulder,  and  her  legs  well  nigh  to  the  knee.  Though  tanned 
by  exposure  to  the  elements,  her  limbs  were  of  the  finest  and 
most  delicate  mould ;  her  small  figure  was  erect  and  airy  ;  and 
her  natural  coronet  of  sunny  curls  seemed  well  placed  upon  a 
head  which  rose  above  the  falling  shouldexa,  ftorai  *\^^<ss\wi&. 
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and  lofty  as  that  of  the  swan.  It  was,  perhaps,  this  peculiar 
form,  so  unusual  in  early  childhood,  which  had  obtained  for  her 
the  soubriquet  of  Cisne,  or  Cygnet,  by  which  she  was  so  habi- 
tually addressed  that  her  real  name  seemed  to  be  forgotten. 

She  swung  herself  over  the  edge  of  the  crag,  and  descended 
to  the  level  ground,  using  her  little  hands  and  feet  with  move- 
ments so  rapid  that  she  seemed  rather  to  fly  than  climb.  As 
she  was  springing  forward,  she  stopped  suddenly  before  the 
spot  where  the  goats  were  beginning  to  browse  and  trying  to 
make  themselves  at  home  in  their  new  habitation,  clapped  her 
hands  together,  and  uttered  a  suppressed  exclamation  of  delight. 

Standing  there  with  her  clasped  hands,  smiling  lips,  head 
thrown  back,  and  one  fairy  foot  planted  firmly  in  advance,  the 
goats  did  not  seem  to  consider  her  a  very  awful  invader  of  their 
territory.  They  raised  their  heads,  it  is  true,  and  interrupted 
their  dinner  to  look  at  her ;  they  rubbed  their  noses  together  as 
if  comparing  notes,  and  then  looked  again  more  curiously  than 
before.  Finally,  they  made  up  their  minds  that  this  was  an 
acquaintance  which  ought  to  be  cultivated ;  and,  moved  per- 
chance by  the  recollection  of  the  fisherman's  youngest  daughter, 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  bring  them  certain  delicacies  in 
the  shape  of  oaten  cakes  and  ears  of  barley,  they  held  their 
horned  brows  aloft,  uttered  their  most  engaging  bleats,  and 
deliberately  trotted  up  to  her.  When  the  little  creature  saw 
this,  her  rapture  knew  no  bounds.  She  flung  her  arms  round 
their  necks,  kissed  their  rough,  hairy  foreheads,  danced  round 
and  round  them,  leaping  high  in  the  air — and,  finally,  as  if  not 
knowing  how  to  get  rid  of  the  exuberance  of  her  spirits,  began 
to  run  at  full  speed  up  and  down  the  furthest  extent  of  the  mea- 
dow ;  the  goats  gazing  at  her  for  a  little  while  in  solemn  asto- 
nishment, and  then,  somewhat  uncouthly,  joining  the  race. 

"When  she  was  completely  out  of  breath  she  stopped,  cast 
herself  down  upon  the  turf,  having  her  arm  about  the  neck  of 
each  of  her  fourfooted  companions,  and,  drawing  them  closely 
to  her  side,  nestled  between  them,  and  began  to  cover  them 
with  caresses,  and  to  whisper  the  most  melodious  words  of 
endearment  to  each  in  turn.  These  were  the  first  articulate 
sounds  she  had  uttered ;  and,  indeed,  no  part  of  the  spectacle 
would  have  seemed  so  strange  to  a  witness  as  the  total  silence  of 
the  excited  little  performer.  No  ringing  bursts  of  merriment — 
no  childish  outcries  and  shouts — had  accompanied  her  swift  and 
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joyous  movements.  But  for  that  first  soft,  half-stifled  excla- 
mation ;  and  for  a  low,  murmuring,  almost  noiseless  laugh — not 
louder  and  not  less  incessant  than  the  trickling  of  a  smooth 
streamlet  along  the  sands,  or  the  pattering  of  her  own  small 
bare  feet  upon  the  turf,  as  she  ran  and  leaped  in  her  delight — 
you  might  have  believed  that  the  faculty  of  voice  was  denied 
her,  so  strange  did  it  seem  that  her  childish  ecstacy  found  no 
expression  in  sound.  And  now,  the  honeyed  names  which  she 
lavished  upon  her  favourites,  as  she  lay  couched  between  them, 
were  whispered  like  secrets  into  their  ears,  and  audible  to  none 
save  themselves.  While  she  was  thus  employed,  the  constant 
flow  of  tender  epithets  being  only  interrupted  by  an  occasional 
gush  of  the  inaudible  laughter  to  which  we  have  alluded,  and 
which  never  failed  to  break  forth  when  either  of  the  goats  made 
any  movement  which  seemed  to  her  irresistibly  ludicrous  or 
delightful,  her  quick  ears  caught  a  footfall  upon  the  threshold  of 
the  tower.  She  was  up  in  an  instant — swift  and  scared  as  a 
fawn  which  hears  a  human  tread  in  the  brushwood — and  with 
the  extraordinary  rapidity  already  noticed,  she  had  flown  back 
to  her  crag,  scaled  it,  and  disappeared  behind  it,  ere  the  goats 
had  time  to  do  more  than  rise  to  their  feet  and  stare  about 
them,  wondering  what  had  become  of  their  quicksilver  playmate, 
or  ere  the  new  comer  had  issued  forth  upon  the  meadow. 

It  was  Juan's  wife — a  tall,  pallid,  hard-featured  woman,  with 
a  strong  expression  of  lassitude  and  coldness.  She  stood  still  a 
moment  after  she  had  crossed  the  threshold,  looking  around  her, 
and,  when  she  perceived  no  one,  she  approached  the  side  where 
the  child  had  disappeared,  and  called  her  gently  by  her  name, 
"  Cygnet !  little  Cygnet !  " 

Little  Cygnet  hesitated  not  an  instant,  but  came  flying  down 
the  face  of  the  rock  as  swiftly  as  before,  but  with  a  difference. 
No  random  bounds  into  the  air  now ;  no  clapping  of  the  tiny 
hands  as  she  ran ;  no  dancing  step  like  the  course  of  a  rivulet 
over  the  pebbles.  She  sped  to  her  mark  straight  as  an  arrow, 
and  paused  not  for  the  hundredth  part  of  a  second,  nor  so  much 
as  turned  her  airy  head,  till  she  stood  at  the  feet  of  her  mistress 
— surely  it  could  not  be  her  mother.  It  could  not  be  her  mother; 
for,  as  the  little  sunbeam  drew  near,  there  was  not  the  faintest 
dawn — not  the  most  transient  twilight  upon  that  grey,  passion- 
less countenance.  The  woman  looked  as  though  she  had  an 
indian -rubber  soul,  which,  if  forcibly  stretched  to  any  extent, 
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would  return  to  its  own  narrow  dimensions  as  soon  as  the  ex- 
ternal force  was  withdrawn ;  and  from  which,  moreover,  the 
waters  of  life  would  fall  away,  incapable  either  of  penetrating  or 
of  refreshing  it.  Yet  it  might  be  rather  like  the  sand  which  is 
so  dry  and  so  hard,  not  because  it  repels,  but  because  it  absorbs 
and  hides  the  tears  which  the  tide  leaves  upon  it. 

Little  Cygnet  stood  still  and  received  her  supper — a  cake  of 
black  bread — from  the  hand  of  this  repulsive -looking  dame,  in 
silence.  She  then  sat  down  upon  the  grass  and  began  to  eat  it, 
while  the  woman  went  forward  to  milk  the  goat.  Cygnet  re- 
ceived her  share  in  a  small  horn  drinking-cup,  and  the  rest  was 
carried  by  Dame  Pacheca  into"  the  tower,  where  the  elders  of  the 
family  took  their  evening  meal  apart  from  the  child.  Little 
Cygnet  did  not  fail  to  invite  the  goats  to  her  banquet  as  soon  as 
she  was  left  in  unmolested  supremacy  over  her  own  arrange- 
ments ;  and  I  can  answer  for  it  that,  this  evening  at  least,  the 
guests  had  the  larger  portion  of  the  supper.  She  was  so  per- 
fectly happy  with  her  new  companions,  that  she  quite  dreaded 
the  hour  of  wishing  them  good-night,  and  going  away  from  them 
into  the  dark  tower,  so  much  lonelier  to  her  than  rocks,  and  sea, 
and  sky,  had  ever  been,  even  before  there  were  these  visible 
living  creatures  to  bear  her  company.  "  Only  then,"  she  thought, 
" 1  shall  see  them  again  to-morrow  morning,  and  I  can  think  of 
them  if  I  lie  awake."  And  she  nodded  familiarly  to  them,  as  if 
she  knew  they  understood  and  approved  what  was  passing  in 
her  mind ;  and  asked  them  in  whispers  how  they  liked  their 
supper,  and  read  their  answers  in  their  grave,  winking  eyes ; 
and  made  all  kinds  of  speeches  to  them ;  and  played  all  kinds  of 
pranks  with  them ;  and  believed  in  her  heart  that  they  had  souls 
ten  times  as  reasonable  as  those  of  Juan  and  his  wife.  Presently 
the  sky  grew  dark,  and  the  silvery  stars  began  to  blossom  forth 
upon  its  surface  like  daisies  upon  a  wide,  unbroken  lawn.  One 
star  was  an  old  friend  of  Cygnet's;  and  it  was  quite  with  a  sen- 
sation of  guilt  and  ingratitude,  that  she  perceived  it  had  been 
shining  upon  her  for  some  time,  unnoticed  by  her  in  the  midst 
of  her  attentions  to  her  new  friends.  She  looked  up  at  it 
eagerly,  and  smiled  and  nodded  as  she  had  been  used  to  do, 
thinking  as  she  always  did  that  the  quivering  and  twinkling  of 
the  Btars  was  the  only  way  in  which  they  could  show  that  they 
were  alive  and  happy,  and  knew  what  she  was  about.  And  she 
pitied  the  poor,  beautiful  moon  because  it  was  so  still,  and  had 
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no  language,  and  could  do  nothing ;  and  because,  after  she  had 
watched  it  grow  from  a  baby -crescent  to  a  mature  orb,  it  always 
shrank  and  faded  away  by  degrees  till  it  quite  died,  and  went 
out  like  an  extinguished  torch ;  and  she  could  not  at  first  love 
the  next  moon  so  well,  because  it  was  quite  a  stranger  to  her. 
Sometimes  she  wondered  whether  it  was  a  great  flower — like 
the  rose  which  had  grown  by  the  door  of  her  former  home — 
and,  when  it  had  budded,  and  blossomed,  and  expanded,  it  faded 
and  dropped  off,  and  a  new  bud  came.  She  liked  to  think  this, 
because  then  it  was  the  same  moon-plant  that  she  was  always 
looking  at,  though  the  moon-flowers  were  different;  and  she 
wondered  whether,  if  she  were  to  hunt  very  carefully,  there  would 
be  any  chance  of  her  finding  one  of  the  withered  moon-flowers 
which  had  dropped  down  upon  the  earth.  All  the  flowers  in 
that  great  garden  up  in  the  sky  were  very  beautiful,  and  seemed 
to  be  made  of  something  much  more  radiant  and  wonderful  than 
the  flowers  upon  the  earth  ;  but  she  thought  in  her  heart  how 
much  she  wished  that  He  who  made  them  had  been  able  to  teach 
them  how  to  move,  and  utter  sounds,  and  look  at  her  with  real 
meaning  eyes,  like  her  two  dear  goats.  And  she  wished  her 
star  good-night  several  times,  and  looked  hard  at  it,  and  thought, 
perhaps,  if  it  were  not  so  far  off  she  should  hear  it  answer  her ; 
and  then  she  crept  softly  into  the  tower,  and  stole  through  the 
outer  chamber  unnoticed  by  the  inmates,  who  were  deep  in  some 
important  conversation.  Up  the  ladder  she  ran,  and  ere  she  lay 
down  upon  the  mat  which  was  placed  in  one  corner  of  the  upper 
room,  and  which  served  her  for  a  couch,  she  knelt  for  a  minute 
before  a  rude  crucifix,  suspended  against  the  wall,  and  pronounced 
ashort  Latin  pray#er  which  had  been  taught  her  by  Dame  Pacheca, 
but  of  which  neither  teacher  nor  pupil  understood  one  single  word. 
Dame  Pacheca  had  taught  her,  nevertheless,  that  it  was  a  prayer, 
and  that  it  muBt  be  duly  said ;  and  she  had,  moreover,  told  her 
the  name  of  Him  who  hung  upon  that  Gross,  and  that  He  was 
all-powerful  and  all-merciful,  and  had  died  for  all  men.  And 
little  Cygnet,  dimly  apprehending  this  wonderful  history,  and 
embracing  this  creed  which,  though  she  understood  it  not, 
seemed,  in  some  strange  way,  to  clasp  itself  about  her  heart, 
repeated  her  Ave  in  considerable  terror  of  mind,  not  knowing 
what  would  happen  to  her  if  she  forgot  it,  yet  doubting  much 
whether,  as  the  words  had  such  mysterious  power,  they  would 
not  some  night  call  forth  out  of  the  darkness  somethings  she 
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knew  not  what — she  only  knew  that  she  feared  its  coming, 
as  she  was  told  that  yonder  pale  figure  represented  One  whc 
as  kind  as  He  was  strong,  and  as  she  knew  nothing  upon  < 
that  was  kind  as  well  as  strong,  she  always  looked  at  It  w 
strange  feeling  compounded  of  confidence  and  pity,  wishing 
she  could  bind  up  those  sad  wounds,  and  thinking  that  she 
somehow  safer  in  Its  presence.  And  when  she  had  finishes 
prayer,  she  would  say,  almost  unconsciously,  and  certainly 
well  knowing  why  she  said  it,  or  when  she  had  first  begt 
say  it,  "  Pray  Jesus  Christ,  take  care  of  me  ! "  And  then, 
something  of  a  sense  of  escape,  and  of  awe  removed,  poor 
human  creature  that  she  was !  she  would  bound  away  t< 
couch,  and  be  asleep  in  an  instant. 


CHAPTER  II. 

TnB  rude  tower,  which  Juan  of  Ripol  had  constructed  fo: 
abode  of  his  family,  consisted  of  three  chambers  :  two  01 
ground-floor,  and  a  species  of  loft  above,  in  which  he,  his 
and  little  Cygnet  slept.  The  servant,  whose  name  was  Enr 
slept  in  the  kitchen  ;  which  was  also,  according  to  the  con 
hensive  habit  of  those  simple  times,  salon,  salle  a  manger 
salle  de  reception.  In  short,  it  was  an  epitome  of  domestii 
pliances,  and  comprised  the  whole  stook  and  store  of  the  ft 
comforts.  These  were  scanty  enough.  A  fire-place,  \t 
enjoyed  its  full  share  of  the  wood  provided  for  the  beacoi 
few  wooden  settles,  and  a  couple  of  boards  upon  trestles,  w 
performed  the  office  of  tables ;  a  cupboard  in  the  wall,  con 
ing  sundry  dishes  and  utensils  of  the  rudest  possible  descripl 
a  cask  of  dried  and  salted  meat,  another  of  meal,  and  a  tl 
containing  some  kind  of  fermented  liquor  analogous,  perl 
to  the  mead  of  the  Northern  Goths — and  the  catalogue 
complete.  A  door,  defended  by  more  than  one  strong  bolt 
bar,  communicated  with  the  second  chamber,  which  Juan 
served  for  his  own  use  only,  and  to  which  no  one  but  Enri 
and  he  only  on  rare  occasions,  was  admitted.  He  had  ch 
to  place  this  apartment  immediately  over  the  cavern  which 
been  the  retreat  of  the  former  inhabitants  of  San  Pablo, 
which  it  is  necessary  to  describe  with  some  particularity. 
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This  cavern,  the  refuge  of  the  hermits  of  San  Pablo  in  stormy 
weather,  and  their  ordinary  bed-room  during  the  colder  half  of 
the  year,  was  a  natural  hollow  of  no  great  size,  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  island.  It  had  two  outlets  :  one  to  the  sea,  between  two 
projecting  crags,  which  entirely  concealed  it,  except  when  you 
were  directly  opposite,  situated  a  few  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
water,  and  so  small  that  it  served  only  to  admit  a  scanty  supply 
of  light  and  air ;  the  other,  consisting  of  an  upward  passage,  the 
orifice  of  which  was  now  in  the  floor  of  Juan's  private  apartment. 
This  second  outlet  was  a  long,  sloping,  sinuous  corridor,  full  of 
all  manner  of  jagged  projections  and  sharp  edges,  and  in  some 
places  so  confined,  as  to  be  passable  with  difficulty.  When  it 
approached  the  cavern,  it  descended  suddenly  for  some  feet, 
then  expanding  a  little,  terminated  abruptly  in  an  aperture, 
through  which  a  man  might  pass  easily  to  the  chamber  beyond. 
But  the  level  of  the  rock  which  composed  the  floor  of  this  inner 
chamber,  was  at  least  ten  feet  below  the  base  of  the  aperture, 
and  it  must  have  been  an  edifying  spectacle  to  behold  the  vene- 
rable anchorites  suspended  by  their  arms,  and  struggling 
anxiously  in  the  folds  of  the  black  petticoats  which  hermits 
always  wear,  as  they  descended  nightly  by  the  help  of  a  few 
irregularities  and  cracks  in  the  side  of  the  cavern,  and  went 
breathless  to  bed.  One  of  Juan's  first  steps  when  he  became 
master  of  San  Pablo,  was  to  secure  each  end  of  this  passage  by 
a  strong  grated  door.  He  then  built  his  tower  above  it  as  we 
have  already  described,  and  secured  the  door  of  the  chamber 
which  communicated  with  it,  as  strongly  as  he  had  already  de- 
fended the  passage  itself.  Little  Cygnet  was  in  the  corner 
watching  the  arrangement  of  the  bars,  and  wondering  for  what 
purpose  they  were  put  up,  when  Dame  Pacheca's  lifted  finger — 
a  signal  which  she  well  knew — warned  her  to  escape  before 
Juan  discovered  her  presence  ;  and  she  fled,  fast  and  far,  as  she 
ever  did  when  thus  admonished,  dreading  the  harsh  word  or 
rough  blow,  which  had  too  often  taught  her  to  avoid  her  stern 
master.  When,  however,  three  unknown  men,  who  had  followed 
Juan  to  San  Pablo  in  a  second  boat,  who  had  helped  in  convey- 
ing the  stores  and  materials  for  building,  and  had  lent  their  aid 
in  the  construction  of  the  tower,  were  about  to  depart,  little 
Cygnet,  who  was  both  curious  and  fearless  by  nature,  stole  down 
to  the  place  of  embarkation,  and  peeped  behind  an  angle  of  the 
rock  in  the  hope  of  seeing  their  faces.    He  who  seemed  to  be 


the  leader  of  the  party,  was  just  about  to  enter  the  boat  as  she 
came  cp ;  be  turned  to  Juan,  saying,  in  a  tone  half-affirmative, 
half-interrogatory,  "  Everything  12  ready  then,"  and  the  child 
caught  a  momentary  glimpse  of  his  face.  She  shrank  back, 
shuddering  with  {error.  She  had  seen  that  fierce,  forbidding 
countenance  before.  It  frowned  npon  her  like  the  ehadowy 
outline  of  s:>me  forgotten  object  seen  through  a  mist  so  dense 
that  we  cannot  discern  the  tree  shape,  while  the  fragmentary 
glimpses,  which  we  catch  from  time  to  time,  mock,  contradict, 
yet  stimulate  our  imperfect  memory.  Where  and  how  was  it  ? 
And  where  was  the  benignant  face  which  yonder  dark  aspect 
recalled  to  her,  by  some  strange  link,  whether  of  contrast,  or 
likeness,  or  companionship — belonging,  she  knew  not  why,  to 
the  same  faint,  half-effaced  picture  in  her  remembrance  ?  "What 
thoughts  came  with  those  faces — what  was  the  life  of  which  they 
formed  a  part?  There  was  no  answer  to  this  question — not 
even  a  flitting  shadow,  appearing  for  an  instant,  and  eluding 
her  gaze  and  her  grasp.  A  dim  sense  of  light — of  a  brighter, 
broader,  loftier  space  than  any  in  which  she  was  accustomed  to 
move,  save  when  she  was  under  the  canopy  of  heaven  only — a 
quick  but  perfectly  distinct  and  vivid  impression  of  the  touch  of 
a  silken  curtain  between  her  fingers — this  was  all  that  memory 
would  do  for  her.  Strange  was  it  that  the  touch  of  that  curtain 
was  the  only  thought  which  seemed  definite  and  real ;  she  put 
out  her  little  hand  as  if  she  expected  to  feel  it  again  ;  all  the 
rest  was  dreamy  and  transient.  And  so,  after  a  few  puzzled 
and  scarcely  conscious  efforts  to  remember,  she  gave  the  matter 
up,  and  thought  no  more  about  it.  It  was  not  till  after  the  de- 
parture of  the  unknown  guests,  and  the  completion  of  the  tower, 
that  Juan  lighted  his  beacon,  and  introduced  himself  to  his 
neighbours. 

Little  Cygnet  was  soon  as  much  at  home  in  her  island  dwell- 
ing, as  she  had  been  in  that  hut  in  the  Pyrenees  which  she  left 
to  come  to  it.  There  was,  in  fact,  but  small  difference  in  her 
life.  There,  as  here,  the  goats,  the  earth,  and  the  skies,  had 
been  her  only  companions,  and  by  them,  such  capacities  of  affec- 
tion as  were  at  all  developed  in  her  character,  were  entirely 
filled.  Fear  was  the  only  discipline  of  which  she  was  conscious, 
but  her  nature  was  strangely  constituted,  and  suffered,  as  yet, 
but  little  injury  from  this  unkindly  training.  Perhaps  the  sen- 
sibilities were  slow  to  awaken,  but  however  that  may  have  been, 
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there  was  a  fund  of  vigour  and  a  hue  of  health  about  her  mental 
constitution,  which  it  seemed  impossible  to  exhaust  or  to  wither. 

Of  two  flowers  crushed  beneath  the  same  fallen  rock,  you  may 
see  the  one  break,  and  droop,  and  die,  while  the  other,  though, 
compressed,  and  distorted,  and  imprisoned,  will  yet  contrive  to 
force  a  passage  for  some  audacious  shoot,  and  thrust  forth  a  per- 
fect harvest  of  crowded  blossoms  in  some  crevice  between  the 
rock  above  and  the  earth  below  it.  There  is  something  touch- 
ing in  this  obstinate  struggle  for  life  and  bloom,  under  all  con- 
ceivable discouragements.  How  much  more,  when  the  life  and 
the  bloom  are  those  of  a  living  soul — of  a  flower  from  God's  own 
garden  !  And  thus  was  it  with  our  poor  little  Cisne\  Though 
often  terrified,  she  was  never  dejected,  and  her  one  unfailing 
remedy  for  all  disasters  was — to  run  away.  When  her  flying, 
flashing  feet  had  borne  her  in  an  instant  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  sounds  and  looks  that  she  feared,  and  she  could  sit  down 
unmolested,  and  paddle  with  her  hand  in  the  pools  of  the  rock, 
and  gather  shells  and  sea-weeds,  and  watch  the  beautiful  sea- 
flowers  shrinking  and  folding  themselves  up,  as  her  tiny  finger 
touched  their  moving  tendrils ;  and  nod  and  smile  to  her  faithful 
goats;  and  pierce  with  her  eyes  and  thoughts  the  long  red 
vistas  of  sunset,  or  wait,  in  eager  hope,  for  the  first  gleam  of  her 
favourite  star  ;  there  was  not  a  happier  creature  in  the  world. 
Experience  had  taught  her  that  she  need  not  dread  pursuit,  nor 
was  confinement — the  only  process  which  could  effectually  have 
broken  and  tamed  her  buoyant  spirit — ever  attempted.  She 
learned  obedience  by  instinct,  as  the  only  means  of  avoiding 
suffering,  and  spent  all  the  little  time  that  she  was  obliged  to 
spend  in  the  presence  of  her  elders,  in  waiting  either  till  they 
should  withdraw,  or  till  she  could  find  an  opportunity  of  escap- 
ing. They  had  no  place  at  all  in  the  pictures  of  her  fancy ; 
they  did  not  belong  to  her  life.  How  they  got  there  she  could 
not  tell,  but  she  felt  pretty  sure  that  it  was  by  some  mistake, 
and  she  looked  upon  them  as  certain  necessary  and  inexplicable 
obstacles,  which  must  be  got  over,  or  avoided,  before  enjoyment 
could.begin. 

In  the  same  instinctive,  unconscious  way,  she  learned  the 
lessons  which  had  been  instilled  ever  since  she  could  remember — 
to  hide  if  strangers  approached,  and  not  reappear  till  they  de- 
parted ;  to  subdue  her  voice  and  laugh  to  the  lowest  possible 
pitch ;  to  make  her  movements  as  noiseless  as  they  were  rapid. 
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These  restraints  were  neither  more  irksome  nor  more  unintelli- 
gible to  her,  than  the  conventional  laws  of  sitting  still  when  the 
limbs  are  full  of  quicksilver — not  tearing  clothes  of  a  fabric  so 
delicate  that  they  seem  to  be  put  upon  children  by  the  sugges- 
tion of  some  wicked  fairy,  whose  object  is  to  involve  mortals  in 
inextricable  difficulties,  and  then  punish  them  for  not  getting 
out  handsomely — and  keeping  the  hands  clean  when  Heaven 
has  endowed  them  with  an  indissoluble  affinity  for  dirt — are  to 
many  modern  children. 

She  had  an  intuitive  appetite  for  happiness  which  never  led 
her  astray,  causing  her  to  avoid,  almost  without  knowing  that 
she  did  so,  everything  which  had  once  caused  pain,  and  to  seize 
upon  everything  that  seemed  to  promise  pleasure.  To  use 
another  vegetable  simile,  she  reminded  you  of  one  of  those 
pitiable  sprays  of  geranium  which,  ruthlessly  torn  from  the 
parent  stem,  are  suspended  in  phials  against  the  walls  of  green- 
houses ;  the  phials,  by  a  refinement  of  cruelty,  containing  just 
so  little  water,  that  the  poor  thirsty  prisoners  shall  not  be  able 
to  reach  it.  The  majority  do  as  they  might  be  expected  to  do, 
and  as  indeed  they  ought  to  do  under  the  circumstances,  die  in 
their  agonies ;  but  here  and  there  one  is  found  hardy  enough 
to  baffle  its  torturers,  and,  putting  forth  roots  and  fibres,  to 
force  its  way  to  the  water,  and  become  a  plant  in  spite  of  them. 

Our  little  girl's  happiest  times  were  during  the  absences  of 
Juan  and  Enrique,  which  had  been,  ever  since  she  could  re- 
member, neither  few  nor  brief.  When  the  boat  which  held 
their  two  stalwart  forms  and  unpleasant  faces  had  fairly  pushed 
off,  and  the  parting  words,  "  Expect  us  in  a  week,  a  fortnight, 
or  a  month,"  as  the  case  might  be,  had  been  uttered,  she  would 
bound  away  to  her  sports  with  a  feeling  rather  of  sovereignty 
than  of  liberty  :  it  was  not  so  much  that  her  spirit  felt  a  weight 
withdrawn,  as  that  it  received  a  sudden  influx  of  buoyancy  which 
made  it  ready  to  soar  to  the  skies.  Of  the  cold,  weak  statue- 
woman,  Dame  Pacheca,  she  was  by  no  means  afraid  ;  she  was 
sensible  of  no  emotion  of  any  sort  towards  her,  except  a  kind  of 
animal  gratitude  for  being  fed  and  clothed,  coarsely  and  scantily 
enough.  But  our  Cygnet  had  by  nature  a  spirit  as  proud  as 
her  bearing ;  a  quick,  impetuous,  vehement,  not  to  say  violent, 
temper,  and  all  sorts  of  wayward  moods  and  wilful  fancies.  But 
for  her  instinctive  womanly  horror  of  seeing  or  inflicting  pain,  she 
might  have  grown  up  hardhearted.    However,  with  her  intense 
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and  ignorant  sympathies  all  awake,  seeing  life  in  everything 
around  her,  and  believing  herself  endowed  with  limitless  powers 
of  giving  or  taking  away  the  delights  of  all  those  speechless 
sentient  creatures,  this  was  happily  impossible. 

She  could  not  sever  a  sea-anemone  from  its  rock  without  a 
sense  of  despotism  and  responsibility ;  and  after  she  had  duly 
examined  it,  she  always  restored  it  in  the  most  conscientious 
manner  to  the  precise  spot  from  which  it  was  taken.  And  if 
things  went  wrong  with  her,  and,  in  the  outbreaks  of  her  childish 
passion,  she  would  stamp  her  feet  and  clap  her  hands,  and  fling 
the  shell  or  the  flower  which  had  offended  her  far  away  into  the 
sea  (no  unfrequent  occurrence,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  in  the  chronicle 
of  her  island  nursery),  she  would  weep  when  her  wrath  had 
subsided,  not  for  shame  or  penitence,  but  for  pure  sorrow  at  the 
pain  which  she  had  doubtless  caused.  To  her  goats  she  was 
scarcely  ever  impatient.  Their  life  was  something  too  prominent 
and  personal  to  be  overlooked,  even  when  she  was  in  a  passion ; 
and  on  the  only  occasion  on  which  she  was  ever  known  to  strike 
one  of  them,  she  wept  for  a  day  in  the  fear  that  she  should  never 
be  forgiven.  She  looked  upon  Dame  Pacheca  as  inferior  to  the 
goats  in  mind,  and  to  the  flowers  and  stars  in  outward  beauty, 
and  thought  it  strangely  unjust  that  she  should  possess  the 
faculty  of  speech  which  was  denied  to  the  first,  and  the  power  of 
motion  which  she  so  earnestly  desired  for  the  others. 

She  soon  discovered  that  Dame  Pacheca  was  not  difficult  to 
manage  ;  and,  after  this,  managed  her  whenever  she  had  occa- 
sion, without  being  at  all  conscious  that  she  did  so.  Juan  con- 
tinued to  be  the  ogre  of  her  life,  by  whose  presence  all  ordinary 
laws  were  suspended,  and  in  whose  very  glance  there  was  danger; 
and  she  was  somehow  sensible  that  Dame  Pacheca  understood 
the  evil  signs  better  than  she  did — as  sailors  learn  to  detect  the 
sleeping  tempest  in  a  sky  which  looks  harmless  to  landsmen — 
and  she  therefore  hesitated  not  to  obey  implicitly  and  instantly 
every  signal  which  warned  her  that  a  speedy  escape  was  advis- 
able. One  thing  struck  her  as  curious,  when  she  grew  older  and 
began  to  observe  a  little  more  accurately  :  it  was  that  this  fierce, 
hard,  savage  Juan  so  seldom  exhibited  his  ferocity  towards  Dame 
Pacheca.  She  seemed  to  have  somehow  discovered  a  warm — 
or,  perhaps,  we  should  rather  say  a  less  cold — nook  in  his  heart, 
and  to  have  established  herself  there  in  permanence.  He  some- 
times spoke  to  her  without  an  oath ;  and  once,  when  she  was  ill, 
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he  looked  sorrowful.  Nay,  when  she  recovered  and  came  as 
usual,  only  a  shade  greyer  and  colder  than  before,  to  Bet  the 
broiled  fish  upon  the  table  and  take  her  seat  beside  it,  he  glanced 
at  her  so  mildly,  and  she  returned  the  glance  with  something  so 
like  the  dim  reflection  of  a  smile,  that  Cygnet  thought  they 
looked  for  a  moment — almost  as  nice  as  her  goats. 

One  morning — the  family  had  been  about  a  year  on  the  island, 
and  Juan  had  been  absent  on  one  of  his  mysterious  excursions — 
little  Cygnet  awoke  under  the  impression  that  her  slumbers  had 
been  visited  by  a  very  remarkable  dream.  She  dreamed  that 
she  was  asleep  on  her  own  couch,  and  that  she  was  aroused  by. 
an  unwonted  sound,  as  of  some  heavy  substance  dropped  sud- 
denly into  the  water ;  a  dull,  deep  plash,  such  as  she  had  never 
heard  before,  which  terrified  her  she  knew  not  why.  She  started 
up,  and  looked  from  the  narrow  loophole  in  the  wall,  through 
which  the  sea  was  visible ;  but  there  wTas  nothing  save  the  cease- 
less swaying  of  the  waves,  as  they  softly  pushed  each  other 
through  the  bright  barrier  of  moonshine,  and  continued  their 
slumberous  dance  on  the  other  side.  As  she  watched  them,  and 
wondered  whether  they  ever  slept,  and  what  they  were  whis- 
pering to  each  other,  and  whether  they  were  warm  in  the  moon- 
light, and  cold  when  they  entered  the  shadow,  she  perceived 
that,  though  the  night  was  far  advanced,  there  was.  a  lamp 
burning  in  the  chamber  below.  She  crept  to  the  top  of  the 
ladder,  and  peeped  cautiously  over,  fearing  in  her  dream,  as  she 
would  have  feared  if  awake,  that  Juan  might  have  returned  un- 
expectedly. Nor  was  her  fear  vain,  for  Dame  Pacheca,  whom 
she  had  supposed  to  be  quietly  asleep  in  her  bed,  was  in  the 
very  act  of  opening  the  door  to  him. 

Little  Cygnet  was  about  to  steal  away,  dreading  to  be  disco- 
vered, when  her  curiosity  was  so  strongly  excited,  that  she  could 
not  help  remaining  at  all  risks. 

Juan  was  followed  into  the  house  by  Enrique  and  two  other 
men,  half  leading,  half  supporting  a  third  stranger,  who  seemed 
incapable  of  standing  without  assistance.  As  they  passed  across 
the  foot  of  the  ladder  into  the  chamber,  she  could  see  that  his 
arms  and  legs  were  strongly  bound  with  cords.  They  placed 
him  on  a  seat,  and  little  Cygnet  stooped  as  far  forward  as  she 
dared,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  his  face.  He  was  young — not  more 
than  twenty — and  his  countenance  was  noble  and  majestic,  but 
it  expressed  a  grief  too  fresh  and  powerful  to  be  altogether  surv- 
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pressed;  and  as  the  child  looked  at  him,  she  could  see  two 
great  tears  roll  down  his  cheeks,  which  he  made  an  impatient 
though  vain  effort  to  brush  away  with  his  fettered  hand. 

His  dress  was  a  shirt  of  woven  steel,  such  as  she  had  seen 
Juan  wear ;  but  the  soiled  and  torn  mantle  which  hung  from 
hi3  shoulder  seemed  to  be  of  some  rich  and  gay  material ;  and 
the  iron  cap,  which  Juan  and  Enrique  roughly  took  from  his 
head,  was  adorned  with  a  streaming  white  plume.  There  was 
blood  on  his  forehead,  and  on  his  garments  ;  and  Dame  Pacheca 
now  approached,  summoned  by  a  whisper  from  her  husband, 
and  washed  and  bound  two  gaping  wounds  :  the  one  partly 
concealed  by  his  disordered  dark  hair,  some  of  which  she  was 
obliged  to  cut  away ;  the  other  a  terrible  gash  in  the  sword-arm. 
At  this  latter  wound  he  gazed,  when  she  removed  the  mail 
covering  that  she  might  stanch  and  bind  it,  with  an  expression 
of  pride  and  anger,  murmuring  to  himself,  in  a  faint  though 
scornful  voice,  "  But  for  thee  I  were  not  here.'* 

Little  Cygnet  saw  and  heard  no  more ;  for,  as  soon  as  the 
stranger  pronounced  these  words — the  first  which  had  been 
uttered  aloud — Juan  and  Enrique  seized  him  by  the  shoulders, 
and  hurried  him  to  the  inner  side  of  the  chamber,  which  was 
no**  visible  from  the  place  where  she  stood.  She  fancied  that 
ehe  heard  the  opening  and  closing  of  a  door,  but  she  was  too 
much  frightened  to  observe  any  farther  ;  for,  in  another  instant, 
Juan  himself  was  upon  the  ladder,  and  the  poor  listener  was  on 
her  bed,  and  feigning  sleep,  ere  he  had  ascended  a  single  step. 
He  brought  the  lamp  with  him,  strode  to  her  bedside,  and  held 
it  mercilessly  above  her  closed  eyes,  which  she  had  fortunately 
covered  with  one  small  rosy  arm.  Apparently  her  stillness 
satisfied  him,  for  he  withdrew  without  taking  any  further  notice 
of  her ;  and  little  Cygnet  lay  and  trembled  for  a  while,  but  knew 
no  more  till  she  awaked  in  the  morning. 

She  did  not  at  first  remember  her  dream ;  and  [when  she 
thought  of  it  she  was  puzzled  and  bewildered.  She  could  not 
tell  whether  it  was  fact  or  fancy.  It  was  new  to  her  to  encounter 
the  presence  of  human  beings  in  her  visions,  whether  sleeping 
or  waking.  Talking  flowers,  and  dancing  stars,  and  wonderful 
fish,  that  bore  her  on  their  backs  over  vast  oceans  glittering  like 
liquid  sunlight — these  were  the  inhabitants  of  her  dream-world ; 
and  Heaven  only  knows  what  strange  fantastic  scenes  her  young 
imagination  enacted  amongst  them  as  she  sat  at  evening -time, 
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in  some  nest  among  the  rocks,  gazing  for  hours  over  the  slowly 
darkening  waters ;  not  knowing,  herself,  of  what  she  thought, 
nor  by  what  sweet  unspeakable  influence  she  was  refreshed  and 
charmed.  Men  and  women  were  of  too  mean  a  mould  to  be 
admitted  into  such  company.  But  now  a  new  and  stately  shape 
had  intruded  amongst  her  dream-people;  and  she  knew  not 
whence  it  came,  nor  how  she  ought  to  receive  it. 

As  she  passed  out  to  her  accustomed  sports,  she  perceived, 
with  a  thrill  of  wonder  and  fear,  that  Juan  was  seated  beside 
the  fire-place,  and  Enrique  standing  near  him.  They  had,  then, 
returned  in  the  night !  But  this  was  no  uncommon  occurrence, 
and  she  discovered  no  trace  of  their  having  been  accompanied 
by  others.  No  allusion  was  made,  no  hint  dropped ;  there  was 
nothing  to  recall  or  to  explain  the  strange  spectacle  of  the  past 
night ;  and,  framed  as  it  was  in  sleep,  the  child  soon  learned  to 
look  upon  it  as  a  picture  in  a  dream. 

Nor  did  her  dreams  fail  to  repeat  it  frequently ;  sometimes 
without  change,  sometimes  with  all  sorts  of  grotesque  additions 
and  impossible  variations ;  and  so,  in  time,  she  began  to  con- 
sider it  only  as  the  first  of  a  series,  and  to  grow  familiar  with  it 
as  with  the  other  inhabitants  of  her  chambers  of  imagery. 

And  so  time  sped  on ;  and,  unnoticed,  unfostered,  uncared- 
for,  the  wild,  solitary  child  was  growing  and  unfolding  into  a 
girlhood  as  beautiful  and  as  silent  as  the  youth  of  the  rose. 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  next  event  in  the  history  of  our  island  queen,  or  island 
captive — for  she  was  in  truth  either,  according  to  the  aspect  in 
we  choose  to  look  upon  her — was  the  death  of  Dame  Pacheca. 
Some  very  singular  circumstances  accompanied  it,  causing  a 
change  in  the  thoughts  of  little  Cygnet,  and  a  passionate  yearning 
in  her  heart,  which,  as  it  had  no  object  to  fix  upon,  no  channel 
by  which  it  could  be  relieved,  seemed  almost  capable  of  unseating 
her  reason. 

Dame  Pacheca  had  been  ill  for  some  weeks,  and  at  last  was 
unable  to  rise  from  her  bed.  Juan  nuraed  her  himself  with  a 
sort  of  surly  tenderness,  and  was  unwilling  to  allow  the  girl  to 
approach  her ;  after  a  while,  he  harshly  and  positively  forbade 
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it.  The  poor  woman  faded  away  daily  ;  and  whenever  Cygnet 
caught  a  glimpse  of  her  sallow  and  pain-worn  countenance,  it 
expressed  a  trouble — an  anxiety — almost  a  terror  which  spoke 
of  an  uneasy  death-bed.  Often  her  feeble  voice  might  be  heard 
pleading  with  her  husband  for  something  which  he  seemed  to 
refuse.  It  was  but  by  the  tones  that  Cygnet  could  judge  of  the 
meaning,  for  they  never  spoke  thus  when  she  was  actually  in 
the  room ;  but  the  beseeching,  plaintive  accents  could  not  be 
mistaken,  and  their  constant  recurrence  proved  that  the  boon 
was  not  obtained.  The  girl's  heart  was  full  of  heaviness  and 
wonder,  and  at  length  she  found  courage  to  break  that  habit  of 
silence  which  had  now  become  so  entirely  a  part  of  herself  that 
you  might  have  supposed  her  without  the  faculty  of  speech,  and 
to  question  Enrique.  ; 

"What  is  it  ails  Dame  Pacheca?"  asked  she,  in  a  low, 
trembling  voice. 

Enrique  started  as  though  he  had  really  believed  her  to  be 
dumb ;  and  answered,  after  a  moment's  consideration, — 

"  Nothing  will  ail  her  soon.    Death  stands  by  her  pillow." 

Cygnet  shuddered.  The  cold  fear  which  was  hiding  in  her 
heart  had  sprung  forth  and  grasped  her.  A  little  cloud  lying  on 
the  horizon,  and  all  suffused  with  the  amber  sunset  or  ruddy 
dawn,  seemed  to  swell  in  an  instant,  and  cover  the  sky  with  its 
huge  black  pall,  and  blot  out  all  the  light  and  colour  of  the 
earth.  It  was  pure  fear  she  felt ;  and  she  scarce  knew  what 
she  feared.  Death  was  casting  over  life  that  shadow  which 
departs  not  when  his  visible  presence  is  withdrawn,  but  leaves 
a  cold,  grey  stain  where  it  has  fallen.  Her  next  words  were 
spoken  almost  without  consciousness. 

"  What  will  they  do  with  her  ?" 

Enrique  pointed  to  the  sea,  and  walked  away  without 
speaking. 

The  girl  sat  down  upon  the  threshold,  and,  burying  her  face 
upon  her  knees,  tried  to  think.  What  was  this  Death  of  which 
she  heard  only  in  her  prayers,  and  which  she  had  seen  only  in 
her  flowers  ?  They  faded  and  fell,  losing  all  the  brightness,  and 
fragrance,  and  colour,  which  composed  their  life but  then  she 
knew  they  would  put  forth  fresh  blossoms  next  year — the  same, 
yet  different — greeting  every  spring-time  with  a  spring  of  their 
own.  Would  there  be  any  change  like  this  in  Dame  Pacheca  ? 
Would  she  lie  awhile  withered,  and  white,  and  helpless,  and 
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then  rise  up  and  come  forth  amongst  them  in  new  youtl 
vigour  ?  Nay  :  those  faint,  far-off,  well-nigh  forgotten  L 
of  infancy,  never  since  repeated  or  enforced,  had  surely  t 
her  something  different  from  this.  She  had  been  told  of 
mcnt  after  death.  Here,  then,  was  the  distinction  be 
flowers  and  human  beings.  The  former  died  only  to  be 
again  ;  the  latter  died  that  they  might  be  judged. 
Pacheca  was  going  to  judgment.  Ah,  there  was  nothin 
rible  here !  Little  Cygnet  thought  on  the  Cross,  with  itc 
calm  figure,  before  which  she  was  wont  to  murmur  her  pr; 
and  the  only  ideas  which  she  associated  with  it  were  th 
power  and  protection.  And  when  Dame  Pacheca  had 
judged,  would  If e  suffer  her  to  come  back  again  ?  Or 
ile  take  her  to  some  other  world — the  world  of  which  C 
was  always  dreaming  ?  Was  there,  indeed,  such  a  ph 
world  full  of  flowers,  and  sunshine,  and  dancing  water 
happy  creatures,  where  no  harsh  word  was  ever  spokci 
where  the  whole  day,  from  dawn  to  moonlight,  might  bo 
in  wandering,  dreaming,  and  playing,  with  no  intern 
with  no  summons  home,  and  with  no  need  to  hide  oe 
There  was  nothing  terrible  in  this  either.  Why,  the 
Dame  Pacheca  look  so  terrified,  and  Juan  so  sad  ?  and  wl 
oven  Enrique,  whom  Cygnet  believed  in  her  heart  to  ha 
more  soul  than  a  root — why  was  even  he  a  little  pale 
little  thoughtful  ?  And  why  did  the  girl's  own  heart  sin 
her  blood  run  colder  in  her  veins  ?  She  could  but  recur 
first  question  :  there  was  some  mystery  here.  What — oh 
is  death  ? 

Juan  passed  her.  Dame  Pacheca  was  asleep,  he  said 
he  bade  little  Cygnet  summon  him,  if  she  stirred  or  utt 
sound.  He  should  be  within  call.  Little  Cygnet  went  i 
sat  on  the  step  of  the  ladder  where  she  could  hear  tl 
woman's  voice,  and  gaze  out  through  the  low,  narrow  ar 
upon  the  wild  crests  of  the  rocks,  two  of  which  cut  off  foi 
triangular  picture  of  the  sea,  calmed  by  distance,  and  si 
by  a  stream  of  sunshine  from  the  bosom  of  a  sable  cloud. 

She  had  not  sat  here  many  minutes  when  the  voice  of 
Pecheca  called  her.  She  started  up  to  fetch  Juan;  b 
summons  was  repeated  in  a  tone  of  such  anguish  that  she 
not  disregard  it ;  it  seemed  strangely  near,  too  ;  and  wh 
looked  up,  filio  saw  tlio  white,  shaking  figure  of  the  sick  ^ 
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leaning  over  the  top  of  the  ladder,  whither  she  had  dragged 
her  failing  limbs  by  a  last  convulsive  effort. 

"  Cygnet !    Here  !    Instantly !    Do  not  go  for  Juan  ! "  1 

The  girl  sprang  to  her  side,  and  supported  her  back  to  her 
comfortless  couch.  She  would  have  left  her  then,  but  could  not 
escape  the  iron  clasp  which  closed  upon  her  wrists. 

"  Listen,  Cygnet ! "  cried  the  dying  woman,  in  a  breathless, 
interrupted  whisper.  "  I  taught  you  your  prayers.  I  did  that. 
I  was  never  cruel  to  you.  And,  remember,  I  taught  you  your 
prayers.  Do  you  know  how  old  you  are  ?  You  will  be  thir- 
teen in  three  months — do  not  forget — your  birthday  is  the 
Second  of  October.    And  your  name — hush !  who  is  coming  ?  " 

"  It  is  only  the  wind  among  the  reeds :  it  rustles  like  foot- 
steps," answered  the  awe-struck  child. 

Dame  Pacheca  had  broken  off  suddenly  with  a  look  of  terror ; 
she  now  resumed,  speaking  in  the  same  hoarse,  hurried,  gasping 
whisper,  as  if  a  portion  of  her  life  went  with  every  syllable,  and 
her  final  doom  depended  on  the  utterance  of  all  that  she  had  to 
say.  Though  she  relaxed  not  for  a  moment  the  convulsive 
tightness  with  which  she  had  clutched  the  arms  of  the  child, 
her  eyes  were  fixed  all  the  time  upon  the  entrance  to  the  cham- 
ber, with  a  wild,  straining,  glassy  stare,  as  though  she  saw  or 
dreaded  to  see  some  fearful  intruder  upon  their  conference. 

"  Remember  I  taught  you  a  prayer ! "  she  began  again  k 
"  And  promise — hark ! — promise  to  have  masses  said  for  my 
poor  soul !  Ah  !  you  understand  me  not — but  no  matter !  Re- 
member, it  is  my  last  entreaty — masses  for  my  soul — forget  not 
the  words !  masses  for  my  soul !    Do  you  hear  ?  " 

The  girl  promised  eagerly,  though  she  knew  not  to  what  she 
was  binding  herself.  She  would  have  said  or  done  anything  to 
chase  away  that  awful  look  of  dying  anguish  and  terror.  With 
a  momentary  expression  of  relief,  the  unhappy  woman  con- 
tinued— 

"Ah,  you  promise!  And  now,  look  here"  (producing  a 
small  wooden  box  which  she  had  hidden  under  the  coverlet)  : 
"  this  is  yours.  Keep  it.  Take  care  of  it.  Hide  it.  Do  not 
let  Juan  see  it.  He  would  kill  you — do  yon  hear  ? — he  would 
kill  you !  Run  away  if  you  can.  It  is  a  sin  that  you  should 
be  here ;  it  was  sin,  foul,  terrible  sin,  when  we  took  you.  But 
I  would  not  let  him  kill  you.  When  I  am  gone — Our  Lady 
have  pity  upon  you.  Remember  what  I  say — escape  if  you  can 
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— you  are  not  ours — your  name  is  Nina — remember,  Nina — 
never  tell  Juan  that  I  told  you !  Escape  if  you  can,  and  beg 
your  way  to  the  Convent  at  Gerona.  Ah!  how  are  you  to 
escape  ?  Ha ! "  breaking  off  with  a  scream  of  horror,  "  what 
was  that?" 

"  Rain  is  falling/1  answered  the  trembling  Nina ;  "  and  the 
drops  plash  upon  the  water  like  quick  steps  upon  the  sand. 
There  is  no  one."  ?:^r  j90P 

"  Never  tell  Juan  a  word  that  I  have  said.  He  would  kill 
you.  Remember — oh  !  I  have  more  to  tell — come  close — listen 
— ah,  remember  I  taught  you  a  prayer — and  I  made  him  spare 
your  life — pray  for  me !    Oh  !  it  is  dark,  dark,  dark !  n 

Her  voice  died  away,  and  her  spirit  with  it.  She  dropped 
Nina's  hands,  and  made  a  feeble  motion  for  her  to  depart 
The  child,  as  soon  as  she  was  released,  ran  wildly  out  of  the 
house,  and  called  for  Juan,  who  came  instantly ;  but  it  was  too 
late.  Ere  his  foot  had  reached  the  highest  round  of  the  ladder, 
that  poor,  guilty,  trembling  soul  was  gone. 


On  the  evening  of  the  following  day  the  body  of  Dame 
Pacheca  was  cast  into  the  sea.  Nina,  her  nerves  yet  shivering, 
her  senses  yet  bewildered,  her  heart  yet  chilled  by  the  terrific 
interview  of  the  day  before,  was  sitting  on  a  rock  with  her  face 
covered  by  her  hands,  when  Juan  and  Enrique  lowered  their 
melancholy  burden.  As  the  dull,  heavy  splash  struck  upon  her 
ear,  she  started  up  with  a  thrill  of  amazement.  It  was  the  sound 
which  had  prefaced  her  strange  dream  nearly  five  years  before! 
So  perfect  was  the  identity,  that  she  withdrew  her  hands  from 
her  face  and  looked  wildly  about  her,  expecting  to  see  the 
unforgotten  scene  enacted  once  more,  and  this  time  by  daylight, 
and  before  her  waking  eyes.  But  she  saw  only  the  solitary  grey 
tower,  with  the  dark  crag  behind  it,  and  the  two  silent  figures 
climbing  heavily  up  the  face  of  the  cliff,  and  the  circles  dying 
away  upon  the  ruffled  water  below. 


The  box  which  the  dying  woman  had  given  to  Nina  (whom 
we  shall  continue  henceforth  to  call  by  her  real  name)  contained 
a  chain  and  crucifix  of  pure  gold,  the  clasp  ornamented  with 
precious  stones,  and  a  long  tress  of  auburn  hair,  which  looked 
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as  though  it  might  have  been  shorn  from  the  head  of  the  child 
herself,  tied  with  a  lace  of  silver.  Nina  gazed  at  them  with 
wonder  and  curiosity,  and  carefully  concealed  them  in  her  gar- 
ments. For  a  long  while  her  mind  was  constantly  busy  with 
the  strange,  new  thoughts,  which  had  been  thus  fearfully  thrust 
into  it,  but,  as  there  was  nothing  to  feed  the  fire,  it  was  impos- 
sible that  it  should  continue  to  burn  with  its  first  intensity.  The 
darkness  of  the  mystery  was  so  profound,  that,  after  her  thoughts 
had  groped  in  it  till  they  were  weary,  there  was  nothing  left  for 
them  but  to  go  to  sleep ;  a  glimpse  of  light  might  have  kept 
them  awake  and  at  work,  but  there  was  not  even  a  glimpse. 
The  hoarse,  whispered  words  seemed  constantly  sounding  in  her 
ear  with  their  breathless  iteration — "  Remember  I  taught  you 
a  prayer.  Escape  if  you  can.  Do  not  tell  Juan.  He  will  kill 
you.  It  is  dark,  dark,  dark !  "  But  they  were  as  fruitless  in 
her  life  as  they  had  been  in  Pacheca's  death.  She  could  do 
nothing.  Escape  was  impossible.  Further  knowledge  was 
beyond  her  reach.  She  could  only  repeat  to  herself  again  and 
again  the  new  name  which  she  was  not  allowed  to  reveal,  and 
the  mysterious  words,  "  masses  for  my  soul,"  and  "  Convent  of 
Gerona,"  which  were  to  her  as  the  accents  of  some  unknown 
tongue  committed  to  memory,  in  the  vague  hope  that  one  day 
an  interpreter  might  come.  And  sometimes  a  chill  shudder 
passed  over  her  as  she  recalled  the  words,  scarcely  more  intel- 
ligible, "  Juan  will  kill  you  ! "  But  her  mind  was  too  innocent, 
too  ignorant,  and  too  childish  for  this  thought  to  prey  upon  it 
as  a  real  and  ceaseless  terror.  She  had  always  feared  Juan ; 
always  felt  that  there  was  danger  in  his  presence,  in  his  voice, 
in  his  look ;  and  she  feared  him  still,  and  avoided  him  as  much  aa 
possible.  But  if  there  was  any  change  in  her  feeling  towards 
him,  it  was  perhaps  that  she  was  a  little  less  afraid  than  for- 
merly. The  loss  of  the  only  being  on  earth  for  whom  he  had 
ever  entertained  a  feeling  approaching  to  affection,  the  close 
communion  into  which  he  had  been  forced  by  that  awful  visi- 
tant whom  came  to  take  her  from  him— these  had  shaken  even 
his  rocky  nature,  though  they  could  not  soften  it.  He  had 
refused  the  agonizing  supplications  of  her  deathbed ;  the  plead- 
ings of  her  roused  and  trembling  conscience  ;  the  last  passionate 
entreaty  of  a  life  which  had  been,  with  all  its  crimes,  entirely 
his  own.  But  something  like  a  sense  of  guilt  had  stolen  upon 
him  with  the  refusal ;  and  Nina  stood  before  him  now  as  the 
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faint  reflection  of  the  fears  of  the  dead,  and,  perchance,  a  dim 
prophecy  of *  terrors  which  might  hereafter  assail  himself.  It 
was  a  sort  of  atonement  to  let  her  live,  to  speak  less  roughly  ta 
her,  to  appease  his  wife's  restless  spirit  in  its  appeals  to  him 
now,  by  treating  her  well.  And  so  she  was  suffered  to  live- 
on  somewhat  less  chidden  than  before,  if  not  more  cared  for. 

It  was  nine  months  since  the  death  of  Dame  Pacheca,  and 
spring  was  come  again.  The  winter  had  been  unusually  severe, 
and  Juan  had  not  left  the  island  for  more  than  a  day  at  a  time 
to  fish.  He  now  began  to  talk  of  an  expedition,  to  take  down 
and  clean  his  mail-shirt  and  his  huge  battle-axe,  and  to  mutter 
with  Enrique,  over  the  evening  fire,  about  certain  necessary 
preparations  and  arrangements.  The  boat  had  received  some 
injury  during  the  last  excursion,  and  the  repairs  which  it  now 
required  occupied  both  the  men  during  the  daytime.  Nina 
prepared  the  meals,  mended  the  garments,  and  wandered  about 
the  rocks  unnoticed  as  usual. 

She  was  active  and  fearless  as  one  of  her  own  wild  goats,  and 
had,  in  the  last  few  months,  grown  rapidly.  It  was  her  delight 
to  scale  those  heights  and  explore  those  recesses  among  the 
island  crags,  which  had  been  beyond  the  reach  of  her  childish 
limbs  and  strength,  and  every  day  she  added  some  new  pro- 
vince to  her  undisputed  domain.  The  rugged  and  precipitous 
forms  of  the  rocks  rendered  her  various  enterprises  both  difficult 
and  tedious ;  but  they  were  all  the  more  welcome  on  that 
account,  as  they  afforded  an  exercise  for  her  youthful  ardour 
and  energies,  which  she  could  obtain  in  no  other  manner.  Her 
greatest  enjoyment  was  to  descend  the  face  of  the  cliffs  to 
sundry  little  nooks  and  niches  of  sand,  miniature  platforms, 
which  the  waters  touched  without  covering,  save  when  storms 
had  lashed  them  into  fury,  and  which  till  very  lately  she  had 
been  quite  unable  to  reach.  If  she  had  been  seen  during  one 
of  these  perilous  experiments — her  slender  naked  feet  clinging 
to  some  mere  ledge  of  the  rock,  her  hands  clasping  some  pro- 
jection or  root  of  sea-weed,  her  lithe  graceful  figure  bending  as 
she  dropped  from  point  to  point,  her  face,  so  beautiful,  so- 
sculptural  in  its  form,  so  wild,  nay,  half-savage  in  its  expression, 
but  redeemed  for  humanity  by  the  depth  and  dreamy  uncon- 
scious sensibility  of  the  wondrous  eyes,  and  turned  ever  and 
anon  over  her  bare  shoulder,  as  she  shook  back  her  veil  of 
bright  locks,  to  see  how  far  she  had  advanced  upon  her  giddy 
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•course,  till  finally,  with  a  bound  like  a  deer,  she  alighted  on  the 
sand,  and  cast  herself  down  as  if  upon  a  royal  couch  to  gaze 
triumphantly  over  the  waters — if  she  had  been  seen  at  such 
•times  she  might  well  have  been  taken  for  those  mermaidens  of 
more  than  mortal  beauty,  who  lie  in  wait  for  the  unwary 
mariner,  and  lure  him  to  his  destruction.  Nay,  when,  as  some- 
times happened,  she  unloosed  the  string  which  confined  her 
abundant  tresses,  and,  having  washed  them  in  the  sea,  shook 
them  over  her  whole  person  like  a  veil  of  amber  gauze  glitter- 
ing with  pearls,  the  resemblance  was  complete.  But  there  was 
no  mariner  to  see  her,  whether  in  fear  or  in  admiration.  The 
terrible  name  of  Suniario,  Lord  of  Urgel,  and  the  fierce,  repulsive 
bearing  of  Juan  himself,  had  effectually  relieved  him  from  all 
visitors  from  the  land ;  while  the  beacon  taught  those  who 
passed  by  at  sea  to  keep  their  distance.  The  strange,  lovely 
<jhild  was  growing  up  in  a  solitude  as  unbroken  as  that  of  the 
diamond  which  brightens  the  unknown  depths  of  the  earth. 

Several  of  the  tiny  coves  of  which  we  have  spoken  were  still 
iin visited,  and  to  one  of  these,  peculiarly  inviting  and  peculiarly 
inaccessible,  she  determined  to  descend  one  fair  spring  evening. 
It  was  a  semicircular  nest,  some  six  feet  across,  and  it  lay  in  the 
Arms  of  the  dark  cliff,  which  projected  far  on  both  sides,  and  sank 
in  front  through  an  unfathomable  depth  of  waters,  and  rose 
Above,  frowningly  indeed,  but  with  a  surface  so  broken  and 
uneven,  that  Nina  felt  certain  she  could  obtain  a  footing.  It 
looked  like  a  couch  on  the  battlement  of  some  submarine  castle 
made  ready  for  the  repose  of  the  queen  of  the  sea.  A  thin 
deposit  of  sand  rendered  it  smooth,  and  a  cluster  of  bright  sea- 
pinks,  tufting  the  edge,  made  the  entire  picture  too  tempting  to 
be  resisted.  Nina  swung  herself  over  the  crest  of  the  cliff,  and 
began  to  descend  with  her  wonted  agility ;  but  slowly,  for  the 
way  was  dangerous  and  unknown.  Several  times  during  her 
progress  she  had  to  return  from  the  edge  of  some  impassable 
precipice,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  her  life,  and  try  another  path. 
At  length,  however,  she  reached,  weary  and  breathless,  a  ledge 
from  which  it  was  possible  to  drop  to  the  haven  below,  and, 
loosing  her  grasp,  was  down  in  an  instant.  On  her  passage  she 
had  scared  a  sea-bird  from  a  hole  in  the  cliff,  and,  on  looking 
into  the  place'which  it  left,  to  her  infinite  delight  she  discovered 
a  nest  with  the  young  not  yet  ready  to  fly.  One  of  these  little 
creatures  was  instantly  transferred  from  the  nest  to  her  bosom, 
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where  she  strove  to  cover  it  with  her  scanty  garment,  and  wrap 
it  about  with  her  luxuriant  tresses,  to  reconcile  it  to  the  change. 
It  struggled  at  first,  but  after  a  while  lay  still  in  terror,  and 
Nina,  still  keeping  it  in  her  bosom,  sought  to  soothe  it  by 
caresses.  m 

"  I  will  take  you  home,"  she  said,  as  she  sat  on  the  edge  of 
the  rock,  her  white  feet  hanging  over  so  as  to  touch  the  water, 
her  hands  busied  in  winding  her  shining  curls  about  the  panting 
bird — "  I  will  take  you  home,  swift  and  wild  one  with  restless 
eyes :  you  shall  be  mine,  and  you  shall  learn  to  know  me ;  you 
shall  fly  round  my  head  when  I  sit  on  the  threshold,  and  flap 
your  moon -edged  wings  in  the  daylight,  and  sue  to  me  for  food. 
Be  still,  child  of  the  sea  and  of  my  heart !  you  are  mine." 

Was  that  the  faint  cry  of  the  mother-bird  asking  for  her  young 
one  ?  Was  it  an  echo  over  the  waters  ?  Hush  ! — hark ! — 
listen  ! — it  is  a  human  voice !  Softly,  and  with  a  stifled  sound, 
from  the  further  side  of  the  crag  against  which  Nina  leaned  her 
cheek,  the  following  words  became  audible.  They  were  chanted 
to  a  low,  solemn  strain,  and  seemed  to  come  out  of  the  depths  of 
the  rock.    Nina  strained  every  nerve  to  listen  : — 

Star  that  sinkest  through  the  sea, 
Wilt  thou,  in  some  world  below,      v  „ 

Rise  again,  as  bright  and  free 
As  thou  shinest  on  me  now  ? 

Has  the  quenching  wave  a  power  .■  ,  ~; 

Over  all  thy  locks  of  flame  ? 
Canst  thou  furl  them,  as  a  flower 

Shuts  and  opens,  still  the  same  ? 

Framed  in  yonder  wall  of  rock, 

The  poor  limit  of  my  sky, 
Seems  thy  prison  but  to  mock 

Thy  majestic  liberty ! 

With  thy  stately  step  and  slow, 

Thou  hast  cross'd  the  gloomy  space — 
Were  I  free  to  come  and  go, 

Mine  would  be  a  swifter  pace ! 

Now  thy  little  crown  of  light 

Bests  a  moment  on  the  verge ; 
Take  me  on  thy  downward  flight, 

To  the  darkness  and  the  surge ! 

Take  me  from  this  tomb,  where  lie  • 

All  my  fruitless  youth  and  hope ; 
Dreams  that  beat  their  wings  and  die, 

Chafing  bars  that  never  ope ! 
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Take  me  hence !   But  thou  art  gone ! 

Vacant  sky  and  dreary  main 
Murmur  back,  "  Alone !   Alone  ! " 

Murmur  back,  "  In  vain !    In  vain ! " 

If  it  be  remembered  that  Nina  had  never  heard  a  note  of 
music  in  her  life,  and  that  she  possessed  the  finest  susceptibility 
of  a  delicate  organisation  and  the  quick  current  of  southern 
blood  in  unworn  freshness,  it  may  be  possible  to  conceive  the 
feelings  which  she  now  experienced.  The  rich  and  mellow, 
though  subdued  tones — the  calm,  measured  melody — the  rhythm 
of  the  words,  as  they  slowly  rose  and  fell  to  the  music,  alternately 
stimulating  and  satisfying  the  ear — the  peculiar  sensation  which 
«  fine  and  simple  tune  always  produces,  that  thus  it  must  be  and 
no  otherwise,  so  that  although  we  are  hearing  it  for  the  first 
time,  we  walk  hand-in-hand  with  it  as  with  an  old  friend,  and 
seem  to  anticipate  every  step — all  these  produced  in  her  a 
sensation  of  enchantment  so  absorbing  that  there  was  no  room 
either  for  astonishment  or  for  fear.  With  her  cheek  against  the 
rock,  her  hands  on  her  bosom,  her  breath  suppressed,  her  every 
limb  thrilling  and  trembling,  she  listened  in  a  trance  of  delight, 
too  vague  and  too  intense  for  conscious  thought  or  perception. 

When  the  wonderful  strain  ceased,  and  her  excited  senses 
were  unable  to  catch  the  faintest  echo  from  which  they  might 
work  out  its  imaginary  repetition,  she  became  pale,  she  sighed 
deeply  again  and  again;  and  at  length  an  abundant  flow  of 
tears,  which  seemed  as  though  they  never  would  cease,  relieved 
her,  and  prevented  her  from  falling  into  a  state  of  actual  insen- 
sibility. She  sat  long  there,  weeping  and  subdued,  ere  she 
became  capable  of  reflecting  upon  the  cause  of  her  emotion. 
But  when  thought  once  awoke,  it  could  not  rest  again.  Whence 
and  what  were  these  mysterious  sounds  ?  The  wildest  conjec- 
tures poured  upon  her  mind  so  rapidly,  that  she  felt  faint  and 
dizzy.  Was  it  a  human  being,  or  a  spirit  of  the  waters,  or  an 
angel  from  the  skies  ?  Or  had  the  wind  the  faculty  of  weaving 
such  marvellous  syllables  among  the  hollows  of  the  rocks  ?  Or 
was  it  the  voice  of  a  star  fallen  from  its  sphere,  and  bound  by 
some  wondrous  force  to  the  earth,  pleading  wistfully  with  its 
happier  brethren  ?  She  could  grasp  no  definite  thought,  save 
one  of  rapture  and  longing,  blended  with  a  certain  gentle  awe 
that  was  not  fear;  and,  obeying  this  impulse,  she  stretched  her- 
self as  far  as  she  could  round  the  rock  from  which  the  sounds 
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had  proceeded,  and  called  aloud,  hoping  for  an  answer.  But  no 
answer  came.  Either  the  waters  drowned  her  voice,  or  the  hard 
wind  bore  it  backward,  or  the  mysterious  utterer  of  that  strain 
was  one  who  brooked  not  the  address  of  a  mortal.  She  drew 
back  disappointed ;  when,  suddenly,  a  new  idea  occurred  to  her. 
Very  softly,  with  a  timid  and  uncertain  voice,  like  the  move- 
ments of  one  who  walks  blindfold  and  fears  to  fall,  and  knows 
not  where  he  is  going,  she  began  to  imitate  the  sounds  to  which 
she  had  just  listened.  Her  head  was  bent,  her  fingers  pressed 
against  her  brow,  her  eyes  fixed  dreamily  on  one  spot  in  the 
water,  and  filled  with  a  wistful,  seeking  expression,  which 
kindled  ever  more  and  more  into  brightness  as  the  sound  which 
she  produced  satisfied  the  expecting  ear.  As  she  breathed  the* 
last  note,  she  rose  involuntarily  to  her  feet,  lifted  her  glowing 
face,  spread  forth  her  arms  as  though  she  could  have  embraced 
the  universe,  and  poured  forth  from  her  very  heart  a  torrent  of 
bright,  full,  fearless  melody,  such  as  the  nightingale  utters  when 
her  joy  is  highest.  With  every  note  the  rapture  and  inspiration 
in  her  eyes  deepened ;  and  with  the  last,  she  fell  on  her  knees, 
dropped  her  face  upon  her  hands,  and  murmured,  with  an 
unreasoning,  yet,  oh !  most  natural  impulse,  the  words — 
,  "  Thanks  !    Thanks !    Thanks ! " 

Nina  had  no  time  to  discover  that  her  song  had  found  a 
listener  as  full  of  wonder,  curiosity,  and  hope,  as  she  had  herself 
been  only  the  moment  before.  A  recollection  of  the  manner  in 
which  she  had  always  been  taught  to  subdue  her  voice  to  the 
lowest  whisper  darted  into  her  mind,  and,  with  the  fear  of  being 
overheard,  came  the  scarcely  less  terrific  thought  that  the  sun 
had  set,  and  the  hour  for  Juan's  evening  meal  was  come,  if  not 
past.  She  sprang  to  her  feet,  scaled  the  cliff  like  a  young 
chamois,  and,  panting  for  breath,  had  reached  the  fireside  and 
spread  the  board  just  as  he  entered—happily  for  her,  a  little 
later  than  usual. 

No  sleep  visited  her  bed  that  night.  Indeed,  she  was  too 
restlessly  and  wildly  awake  to  lie  down ;  aud  as  she  dared  not 
go  out  into  the  moonlight,  lest  Juan  or  Enrique  should  be 
roused,  she  spent  some  hours  kneeling  upon  the  pillow  of  her 
couch  and  leaning  her  forehead  against  the  loophole  above,  which 
was  barely  large  enough  to  frame  her  face  like  a  picture,  and 
to  let  in  the  cool  night- wind  upon  it.  By  morning  her  thoughts 
were  in  some  measure  arranged,  and  her  resolution  formed.  To 
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hide  this  glorious  power,  which  had  been  thus  suddenly  revealed 
or  imparted  to  her,  with  the  most  jealous  care  till  Juan  and 
Enrique  were  gone  on  their  expedition,  and  then  to  make  every 
rock  and  recess  of  the  island  vocal  with  her  strains  ;  this  was  her 
•first  idea.  Oh,  how  she  longed  for  the  days  of  enforced  silence 
to  be  over !  Her  second  project  was  to  discover  the  utterer  of 
the  magic  sounds  which  had  taught  her  such  wonders.  This, 
too,  she  wisely  deferred  till  after  Juan's  departure,  when  she 
should  be  secure  from  interruption  and  discovery,  and  when  oho 
determined  to  descend  the  island  cliff  on  that  more  precipitous 
Bide  towards  the  sea,  which  she  had  .not  hitherto  attempted ;  a 
descent  which,  if  she  could  achieve  it,  would  conduct  her  to  the 
other  side  of  the  crag  from  which  the  voice  had  proceeded. 
Restraining  her  impatience,  therefore,  with  the  utmost  difficulty, 
and  only  enabled  to  restrain  it  by  her  intense  fear  of  disappoint- 
ment, she  waited  through  the  next  fortnight,  wandering  about 
like  an  unquiet  spirit,  taking  no  pleasure  in  her  accustomed 
sports,  and  fearing  or  fancying  an  unusual  vigilance  on  the*  part 
of  her  stern  master,  which  prevented  her  from  once  venturing  to 
renew  her  visit  to  the  place  where  she  had  obtained  her  first 
glimpse  of  the  mystery. 


CHAPTER  IV.  1 

It  was  early  morning,  and  Nina  had  helped  Juan  and  Enrique 
to  carry  down  to  the  boat  the  stores  necessary  for  their  voyage, 
and  now  stood  with  the  rope  in  her  hand  awaiting  the  signal  to 
cast  it  loose.  The  two  men,  who  had  returned  to  the  tower  after 
packing  the  boat,  and  had  bade  her  wait  for  them,  soon  re- 
appeared, descending  the  rock  to  the  place  where  she  was 
stationed.  Nina's  heart  bounded  and  fluttered  against  her  hand 
as  feverishly  as  her  own  poor  little  prisoner-bird ;  she  had  de- 
tected that  there  was  some  hesitation  about  leaving  her  alone  on 
the  island,  and  though  she  believed  the  final  decision  was  that  it 
might  safely  be  done,  she  dreaded  some  fatal  change  at  the  last 
moment.  The  words  of  Juan,  as  they  drew  near,  did  not  re- 
assure her. 

"  It  is  not  the  fear  of  escape,"  said  he  ;  "  that  is  impossible,  I 
know.    But  if  any  one  should  come  to  the  island  ?  " 
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"  Pshaw ! "  replied  Enrique  ;  "  there  has  been  no  visitant  for 
five  years,  and  wherefore  should  one  seek  us  now  ?  When  they 
see  the  beacon  light  they  will  suppose  you  still  here.  Besides, 
she  can  be  tutored/' 

They  paused,  and  spoke  together  in  whispers  for  some  time, 
and  then,  bidding  Nina  fasten  the  boat  once  more  and  come  to 
them,  they  proceeded  to  give  her  their  parting  instructions.  She 
was  told  that  her  life  depended  on  her  not  being  discovered ; 
that  if  any  stranger  should  come  to  the  island  and  find  her  there, 
she  would  infallibly  be  thrown  into  the  sea ;  that  in  case  of  the 
arrival  of  any  visitor,  therefore,  she  must  hide  in  one  of  her  nooks 
among  the  rocks,  and  on  no  account  venture  forth  till  he  should 
have  departed;  and,  in  order  to  secure  her  from  being  compelled 
to  violate  his  command,  Juan  showed  her  where  he  had  hidden 
a  small  barrel  of  meal  in  a  crevice  of  the  cliff,  and  directed  her, 
if,  by  any  extraordinary  chance,  strangers  should  take  up  their 
abode  on  the  islet,  to  remain  hidden  by  day,  and  come  forth  at 
night  to  fetch  her  necessary  food.  He  gave  her  also  a  hand-net 
for  fishing,  and  reminded  her  that  she  could,  under  any  circum- 
stances, obtain  drinking  water  from  the  stream.  He  charged  her, 
if  nothing  more  than  ordinary  occurred,  to  light  the  beacon  each 
night,  and  wait  patiently  for  his  return.  He  did  not  say  how 
long  he  should  be  absent ;  bat  she  knew  that  he  had  taken  pro- 
visions for  a  month. 

And  now  the  rope  is  cast  off,  and  the  boat  is  dancing  and 
rocking  upon  the  waters.  Now  it  crests  the  wave,  and  now  dips 
behind  it.  Now  it  is  a  mere  speck  in  the  distance ;  and  now  it 
is  invisible.  And  Nina?  She  is  still  sitting  upon  the  rock 
where  she  sat  down  to  watch  the  boat  till  it  should  be  out  of 
sight.  She  is  fairly  powerless  at  first ;  crushed  by  the  weight  of 
too  much  liberty.  In  a  few  moments,  however,  she  starts  up, 
and  begins  her  work.  She  cannot  sing ;  her  heart  is  still  trem- 
bling; her  breath  is  short;  her  nerves  are  fevered:  there  must 
be  repose  before  music,  and  she  feels  that  it  is  now  impossible. 
So  she  descends  the  cliff  as  far  from  the  land -side  of  the  islet  as 
she  can  ;  and  then  begins  her  perilous  attempt  to  make  her  way 
quite  round  that  face  of  it  which  is  towards  the  sea. 

She  proceeded  for  some  time,  slowly  and  with  difficulty,  ven- 
turing many  a  leap,  which  none  save  herself  would  have  risked, 
but  not  encountering  any  actual  check.  At  last  she  reached  a 
barrier  which  was  quite  impassable.    In  vain  she  ascended  and 
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descended ;  now  clinging  to  the  giddiest  height — now  wading 
knee-deep,  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  footpath  under  the  water : 
she  was  baffled  at  all  points,  and  at  last  compelled  to  relinquish 
the  attempt.  She  struck  the  palms  of  her  hands  together  with 
an  emotion  of  anger ;  and  by  the  incautious  movement,  missed 
her  footing,  and  was  well-nigh  precipitated  into  the  sea,  from  an 
elevation  of  fifty  feet.  Had  it  not  been  for  an  immense  knot  of 
sea-weed,  hanging  above  her  like  a  cluster  of  snakes,  which  she 
clutched  eagerly  with  both  hands,  she  must  have  fallen. 

As  she  regained  her  position  by  the  help  of  the  same  friendly 
weed,  passing  her  hands  higher  and  higher  along  its  streamers 
towards  the  roots,  in  order  to  obtain  a  firmer  hold,  she  found 
that  it  grew  not  on  the  surface  of  the  cliff,  but  just  within  a 
hollow  which  had  been  hidden  from  her  by  the  folds  of  a  great 
mass  of  marine  tapestry.  Grasping  the  root  with  one  hand, 
she  stretched  the  other  as  far  forward  as  she  could,  within  the 
hollow,  and  found  no  boundary.  In  another  moment  she  was 
within  it  herself,  on  her  knees.  It  was  just  high  enough  to 
admit  her  in  that  position,  and  creeping  cautiously  onwards, 
she  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  cavern  which 
she  had  thus  unexpectedly  discovered.  Her  hope  was  that  it 
might  perforate  the  crag  which  she  had  been  unable  to  cross, 
and  that  she  should  issue  from  the  natural  tunnel  on  the  otljer 
side. 

Alas!  'no.  Her  hands  are  already  touching  the  innerjex- 
tremity  of  the  cave,  and  there  is  no  further  passage !  But  stay ! 
As  she  feels  impatiently  along  the  surface  of  the  natural  wall, 
she  discovers  a  place  where  a  passage  has  evidently  been,  now 
filled  up  with  sand  and  loose  stones. 

Nina  paused  a  moment  in  wonder.  This  was  human  work, 
and  she  was  at  once  fascinated  and  alarmed  by  the  idea  that 
some  one  had  been  here  before  her.  It  was  quite  dark ;  but 
she  ascertained,  by  feeling,  that  the  space  was  barred  by  a  frag- 
ment of  rock  too  large  and  heavy  for  her  to  move.  As,  how- 
ever, its  shape  was  nearly  round,  while  that  of  the  aperture  into 
which  it  had  been  fitted  approached  a  square,  there  were  four 
interstices,  and  these  had  been  filled  up  with  a  kind  of  rubble, 
composed  of  smaller  stones  and  sand  which  she  could  easily 
break  away.  Indeed,  time  had  already  partially  done  the  work 
of  destruction  for  her,  and  she  thought  that,  at  one  of  the 
corners,  the  space,  when  cleared,  would  be  large  enough  to 
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admit  the  passage  of  her  slender  body.  Eagerly,  but  cautiously, 
she  advanced  her  bead,  and,  finding  no  difficulty  thus  far, 
attempted  to  creep  through.  There  was  barely  room,  but  she 
achieved  it 

She  found  herself  in  a  cavern,  running  almost  at  right  angles 
to  that  through  which  she  had  already  passed.  It  was  narrow, 
but  high  enough  to  allow  her  to  stand  erect.  It  extended  both 
,upwards  and  downwards  from  the  archway  by  which  she  had 
entered,  floor  and  roof  sloping  rather  steeply.  She  could  not 
see  either  extremity ;  but  looking  along  the  upward  slope,  she 
was  aware  of  a  glimmer  of  light,  and  in  that  direction,  accord- 
ingly, she  advanced.  Her  eyes  were  now  so  far  accustomed  to 
the  darkness  that  she  could  faintly  discern  the  outlines  of  the 
rock,  so  that  she  had  no  fear  of  striking  her  head  against  unseen 
projections,  or  falling  into  unsuspected  holes.  She  walked  or 
rather  climbed  on,  then,  without  fear,  though  slowly  and  care- 
fully, starting  occasionally,  as  the  only  sound  of  the  cavern 
solitude,  the  sudden  plash  of  a  single  heavy  drop  of  water, 
broke  upon  her  ear,  and  suggested  the  idea  of  an  invisible 
gnome,  clapping  his  hands  in  malignant  triumph,  at  this  intrusion 
of  the  mortal  who  would  shortly  pay  dear  for  having  advanced 
so  far  into  his  secret  fastness. 

She  reached  the  upper  extremity  of  the  cavern,  and  found  to 
her  amazement  that  it  was  closed  by  a  strong  grating,  through 
which  the  light  came  from  a  chamber  beyond.  This  chamber 
was  of  human  building,  scantily  furnished,  and  lighted  by  one 
small  loophole -window.  At  first,  Nina  thought  it  was  wholly 
unknown  to  her ;  but  she  soon  perceived  a  cloak  and  hat  of 
Juan's  hanging  against  the  wall,  and  knew,  then,  that  she  had 
returned  to  the  tower,  and  that  this  was  the  inner  apartment 
which  she  had  never  been  permitted  to  enter.  The  door  in  the 
wall  opposite  the  grating  corresponding  in  size  and  shape  with 
that  whose  bars  and  bolts  she  had  often  inquisitively  contem- 
plated from  the  other  side,  confirmed  the  supposition. 

It  is  always  a  strange  feeling  when,  in  some  unfamiliar  place, 
after  many  turnings  and  windings,  by  which  we  have  lost  all 
consciousness  of  the  actual  direction  in  which  we  are  proceeding, 
we  find  ourselves,  on  a  sudden,  in  close  neighbourhood  and  full 
view  of  the  well-remembered  spot  from  which  we  started.  Few 
fail  to  experience  a  sense  of  unreality,  as  though  the  scene  were 
a  vision,  and  would  pass  away  in  a  moment,  followed  by  an  odd, 
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uncomfortable  idea  of  inevitable  necessity,  as  though  hither  we 
must  be  brought,  and  could  not  help  ourselves,  and  could  not 
get  away  if  we  would.  It  was,  perhaps,  some  feeling  of  this 
sort,  in  conjunction  with  her  habitual  fear  of  all  symptoms  of 
Juan's  presence,  which  caused  Nina  to  turn,  after  a  single  glance 
into  the  room,  and  hurriedly  retrace  her  steps,  as  if  in  flight. 
Her  first  thought  was  to  escape  by  the  way  by  which  she  had 
entered,  and  explore  the  cavern  no  further ;  but  as  she  advanced4 
her  nerves  became  calmer,  and  she  resolved  to  penetrate  to  the 
other  extremity. 

She  was,  in  fact,  as  has  been  already  perceived,  in  the  hermit's 
passage.  She  had  entered  it  by  a  small  supplementary  outlet, 
which  had  been  filled  up,  for  greater  convenience  and  safety,  by 
some  former  tenant  of  the  island,  and  the  existence  of  which 
Juan  had  never  discovered.  Nina  had  not,  however,  that 
knowledge  of  her  own  position  which  we  possess,  for  she  had 
never  suspected  the  existence  of  the  cavern  itself.  She  there- 
fore proceeded  along  her  downward  course  without  an  idea 
whither  it  was  carrying  her ;  and  having  at  length  reached  the 
second  grating,  and  become  sensible  of  a  pale  unwholesome 
light  beyond,  she  applied  her  face  to  the  bars,  and  looked 
eagerly  through. 

She  beheld  an  irregular  rocky  chamber,  such  as  we  have 
formerly  described,  having  a  single  small  aperture  towards  the 
sea,  through  which  light  and  air  were  admitted.  It  was  now 
noon ;  and  the  southern  sunbeams,  entering  more  fully  and 
directly  than  at  any  other  hour  of  the  day,  enabled  her  to  see 
the  interior  of  the  cavity  distinctly.  It  was  no  vision,  then — 
it  was  no  fancy  of  the  bewildered  sight — she  could  not  be  mis- 
taken— it  was  the  outline  of  a  human  figure!  The  rays  fell 
upon  the  shoulder,  and  touched  into  light  a  mass  of  dark  hair 
upon  the  brow.  It  was  a  man,  sitting  on  the  floor  of  the 
cavern  with  his  face  bowed  upon  his  knees ! 

For  her  life,  Nina  could  not  have  suppressed  the  exclamation 
which  sprang  to  her  lips.  Soft  as  it  was,  it  smote  upon  the  ear 
of  the  lonely  dweller  in  the  rock  as  a  trumpet-blast.  It  was  the 
first  human  voice  he  had  heard  for  many  months.  He  stood  up 
and  confronted  her,  drawing  a  little  aside,  that  his  modicum  of 
light  might  stream  unbroken  upon  her  face.  He  did  not  ap- 
proach her ;  and  the  heavy  clank  of  a  chain,  as  he  rose  to  his 
feet,  afforded  a  sufficient  reason  for  his  not  doing  so.    The  links 
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were  massy  and  strong  ;  they  passed  round  his  waist,  and  were 
riveted  to  the  rock  beneath  which  he  had  been  sitting.  The 
face  which  he  lifted  to  Nina's  wondering  gaze  was  as  colourless 
as  though  it  had  been  cut  in  ivory ;  even  the  lips  had  scarcely  a 
hue  of  red ;  and  this  unnatural  pallor,  set  off  and  framed  by 
masses  of  black,  tangled  hair,  and  animated  by  eyes  of  peculiar, 
melancholy  brightness,  presented,  though  at  noonday,  the  precise 
effect  of  tint,  of  shadow,  and  of  contrast,  which  moonlight  pro- 
duces upon  faces  in  general.  Yet,  changed  though  it  was  by 
this  spectral  whiteness,  there  was  no  mistaking  the  identity  of 
the  countenance  which  Nina  had  seen  long  ago  in  her  unfor- 
gotten  dream.  As  the  truth  flashed  upon  her  that  this  fancied 
dream  was  a  reality,  and  that  the  unhappy  being  before  her  had 
passed  all  these  years — these  wild,  free,  sunshiny  years  which 
had  brought  her  from  infancy  to  girlhood — chained  and  solitary 
— entombed  beneath  the  very  ground  over  which  her  ethereal 
feet  had  danced  away  the  hours,  she  pressed  her  hands  npon  her 
throbbing  heart,  and  could  not  restrain  a  cry  of  amazement  and 

pity. 

But  if  her  sensations  were  bewildering,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  portray  those  of  him  on  whom  she  gazed.  The  sudden 
apparition  of  that  lovely,  living,  glowing  face,  pressed  against  the 
bars  of  his  prison,  looking  like  an  incarnation  of  hope,  joy,  and 
liberty,  could  not  have  seemed  stranger  had  it  been  on  the  pil- 
low of  a  death-bed  beside  the  cold,  livid  features  of  which  the 
soul  was  even  then  taking  leave ;  and  the  contrast  could  scarcely 
have  been  greater — for,  truly,  life  and  death  stood  here  face  to 
face.  His  first  thought — natural  to  those  old  twilight  days, 
when  the  boundary  between  the  visible  and  invisible  world 
either  was,  or  was  believed  to  be  less  strongly  marked,  more 
frequently  overstepped  than  at  present — was  that  some  inha- 
bitant of  Paradise,  touched  by  the  sorrows  of  his  long  and 
lonely  captivity,  had  descended  to  console  him.  Folding  his 
arms,  therefore,  upon  his  breast,  and  dropping  upon  his  knees, 
he  addressed  her  with  deep  reverence,  and  with  a  voice  whicli 
trembled  at  its  own  unwonted  sound.  I 

"  Speak,  kind  messenger  !  I  listen.  What  would  you  with  I 
me?"  I 

The  eager,  hurried,  girlish  accents  of  Nina's  answer  unde- 1 
ceived  him  in  a  moment.    They  were  unmistakably  human.  I 

"  All  these  years  ! "  exclaimed  she  ;  "  have  you  been  here  ai  I 
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these  years  ?  Ever  since  I  saw  you  brought  in  at  night  with 
your  forehead  bleeding  ?  Oh  !  why  was  this  ?  Why  are  you 
kept  here?  Is  it  for  a  punishment?  Have  you  been  very 
wicked  ?    Oh !  how  have  you  been  able  to  live  ?  " 

The  prisoner  advanced  as  far  as  his  chain  would  suffer  him, 
and  looked  at  her  earnestly.  The  expression  of  his  face  was  so 
gentle  and  so  noble,  that  Nina,  though  she  understood  it  not, 
received  in  that  moment  a  new  idea  of  humanity.  She  was 
sensible  only  of  a  vehement,  irresistible  impulse  to  help  him, 
and  she  instantly  expressed  it. 

"  Must  you  stay  here  ?  Cannot  I  set  you  free  ?  Oh !  cannot 
I  help  you  ?  "  springing  up  and  down  in  her  childish  eagerness, 
and  shaking  the  bars  of  the  grating  with  all  her  strength.  Hope 
— the  first  glimmer  of  hope  after  so  long  a  darkness — con- 
quered wonder  and  curiosity  and  all  other  emotions  in  the 
prisoner's  breast.  He  clasped  his  hands  and  exclaimed,  "  Bring 
me  any  weapon  with  which  I  can  sever  this  chain,  and  I  am 
free  without  help." 

Nina  was  gone  in  an  instant.  It  seemed  hours  till  she 
returned.  She  came  at  last,  having  slung  round  her  neck,  in 
order  that  it  might  not  impede  her  on  her  difficult  way,  the 
hatchet  which  Juan  used  for  hewing  the  beacon-wood.  Thrust- 
ing it  between  the  bars,  she  endeavoured  to  throw  it  within 
reach  of  the  unknown.  It  touched  the  floor  and  rolled  over. 
Ah  !  it  is  beyond  his  grasp  ! — he  kneels — he  stretches  out  his 
arm — he  has  touched  it — in  vain  !  He  can  but  reach  it  with 
his  finger-tips.  He  looked  up  at  her  without  speaking,  and  she 
flung  him  a  sheathed  dagger  which  she  had  taken  from  the  wall 
of  the  tower.  The  weapon  was  so  small  that  she  could  easily 
poise  and  throw  it,  and  he  caught  it  in  his  hand.  With 
this  he  was  able  to  move  the  axe,  and  in  less  than  a  minute  he 
had  it  in  his  grasp,  and  breathlessly,  scarcely  pausing  to  take 
aim,  had  struck  one  stroke  upon  the  rock  to  which  his  chain  was 
riveted.  Nina  watched  his  motions  with  inconceivable  eager- 
ness. She  saw  him  pause  after  that  one  stroke,  drop  the  axe, 
and  lift  up  his  eyes  and  hands  with  an  emotion  which  she  could 
not  fathom.  Ah !  how  often  by  night,  by  day,  awake,  asleep, 
had  his  fancy  brought  this  moment  before  him,  mocking  him 
with  a  representation  of  the  very  action  which  he  was  now 
accomplishing,  and  then  leaving  him  to  recognise  its  impossi- 
bility with  faint  and  weary  sighs.  How  often  had  his  eyes  ached 
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with  gazing  upon  those  inexorable  links — gazing  with  an  opei 
intensity  which  seemed  as  though  it  would  blind  them — withoul 
hope,  almost  without  perception,  but  still  gazing  on — till  thej 
lost  the  power  of  seeing  what  they  looked  upon ;  and  he 
stretched  out  his  hand  to  ascertain  whether  the  loathsome  chain 
was  indeed  still  there !  And  now  he  can  scarcely  believe  thai 
fancy  is  not  cheating  him  again.  But  no  ;  though  the  stroke  be 
tremulous  and  the  grasp  uncertain,  they  are  real.  That  sound 
was  the  music  of  which  he  has  dreamed  so  often — the  sound  o: 
his  chains  breaking  !  One  brief  moment  of  bewildered  thank- 
fulness, and  he  renews  his  strokes.  His  arm  has  lost  somewhal 
of  its  force  during  these  wasting  years ;  no  matter,  he  puts  hit 
soul  into  it!  Again;  will  the  rivet  never  yield?  Ah!  it  ii 
giving  way  !  Once  more,  and  the  loosened  chain  falls  with  i 
clashing  noise  upon  the  floor  of  the  dungeon,  and  Nina  clasp 
her  hands,  and  shouts  her  joy  louder  than  she  has  ever  shoutec 
yet  in  her  life. 

The  prisoner's  first  movement  was  to  fall  upon  his  knees,  anc 
pour  forth,  aloud,  expressions  of  thankfulness,  and  love,  and  joy 
so  fervent,  that  his  wondering  visitor  could  not  conceive  to  whon 
they  were  addressed.  His  next  act  was  to  approach  the  grating, 
and,  bidding  her  withdraw  beyond  the  reach  of  his  blows,  h< 
attacked  it  with  such  a  passion  of  energy  that  he  soon  forced  ii 
from  its  fastenings,  and  was  able  to  drag  it  away,  detaching,  as 
he  did  so,  many  splinters  of  the  rock,  which  his  rapid  axe  hac 
split  and  shivered  on  all  sides.  He  paused  a  moment  to  take 
breath,  and  Nina,  running  forward,  bounded  through  the  no^ 
open  doorway,  to  the  cavern  floor,  came  swiftly  to  his  side,  anc 
put  her  little  hand  in  his. 

"  You  will  not  harm  me  ?  "  she  said,  looking  up,  with  an  ex- 
pression half  of  confidence,  half  of  fear. 

"  Harm  thee,  my  lovely  child  !  "  cried  he,  clasping  his  armi 
about  her  slight  figure,  and  kissing  her  innocent  forehead  witl 
inexpressible  tenderness ;  "  God  Himself  has  sent  thee  hither  tc 
save  me,  and  I  would  sooner  see  yon  hateful  chain  riveted  onc< 
more  to  the  wall,  not  to  be  broken,  than  suffer  any  harm  tc 
come  near  thee,  which  my  life  could  ward  away !  Lead  me 
now,  I  beseech  thee — lead  me  up  to  the  light  and  the  air — yet 
stay — where  is  that  false  traitor,  Juan  of  Ripol?  art  thou  safe 
from  him  when  he  learns  what  thou  hast  done  ?" 
u  Nina  had  no  voice  to  answer  him.   She  trembled,  and  a  thril 
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shot  through  her  heart,  Poor  child !  It  was  the  first  caress 
she  had  ever  received ;  the  first  word  of  affection  she  had  ever 
heard.  She  was  like  one  suddenly  transported  from  polar 
regions  to  the  noon  of  the  tropics,  who  faints  and  is  ready  to 
die  from  the  mere  abundance  and  luxury  of  the  new  life  thrust 
upon  him.    She  needed  to  be  acclimatised. 

She  led  the  way  in  silence  till  he  earnestly  repeated  his  ques- 
tion ;  and  then  she  explained  in  a  few  words  how  it  really  was. 
Relieved  from  this  fear,  which  had  both  checked  his  emotions 
and  given  them  a  definite  shape,  the  prisoner  staggered  after 
her  in  a  dream  of  delight.  He  had  often  to  pause  and  rest,  for 
the  unwonted  exertion  was  too  much  for  his  limbs,  enfeebled  by 
long  confinement  and  inaction  ;  but  he  was  in  the  bloom  of 
youth  and  strength,  and  it  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  human  constitution  during  that  bright  time  of  life. 
It  was,  however,  impossible  for  him  to  scale  the  cliff  where  Nina 
had  ascended  it.  He  sat  down  in  the  entrance  of  the  cavern, 
and,  by  the  help  of  the  dagger  and  some  loose  stones,  succeeded, 
after  considerable  labour,  in  detaching  from  his  waist  the  heavy 
chain  which  still  impeded  his  steps.  Then,  plunging  into  the 
water,  he  half  swam,  half  waded  round  to  the  place  where  the 
boat  generally  landed,  and  whence  the  inland  path  was  com- 
paratively easy ;  and  Nina  had  not  long  completed  her  rapid 
ascent,  ere  she  saw  him  come  slowly  over  the  edge  of  the  cliff 
and  enter  the  meadow  before  the  tower.  His  head  was  dizzy 
and  his  step  uncertain ;  tears  of  joy  rolled  down  his  cheeks,  and 
broken  expressions  of  exultation  and  thankfulness  escaped  from 
his  lips.  He  cast  himself  on  the  ground  near  Nina,  plucked  a 
handful  of  grass,  kissed  it  passionately,  and  wept  like  a  child. 
It  was  some  time  ere  he  recovered  sufficiently  to  become  con- 
scious of  the  presence  of  the  strange,  beautiful  being,  who, 
crouching  upon  the  earth  at  a  little  distance,  watched  him  with 
eyes  as  shy  and  wild  as  those  of  the  gazelle.  When  he  per- 
ceived her,  however,  he  stretched  out  his  hand,  and,  taking  her 
by  the  slender  wrist,  drew  her  gently  to  him. 

"  You  wonder  at  me,  fair  child ! "  said  he.  "  Can  you  dream 
what  it  is  to  see  no  more  of  the  benignant  sunshine  for  five  long 
years  than  I  have  seen  through  yonder  narrow  loophole  above 
the  desolate,  groaning,  ceaseless  waters  ?  To  be  cooped  up  and 
tethered  like  a  wild  beast,  and  to  feel  heart,  hope,  sense,  soul, 
dying  daily  out  of  you,  till  you  were,  indeed,  well-nigh  on  a 
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level  with  the  beasts  that  perish  ?  By  my  faith,  the  knighthood 
comes  back  upon  my  spirit  like  the  kindling  of  a  long-extin- 
guished taper ;  and  I  begin  now  first  to  discover  how  deep  was 
the  darkness  into  which  I  had  fallen !  O  for  my  good  steed 
and  trusty  sword  ! " 

Nina  leaned  forward,  and  rested  her  clasped  hands  on  his 
knee,  looking  up  into  his  eyes — 

"  Why  were  you  put  into  that  dreadful  place  ?  "  asked  she. 
"  What  had  you  done?" 

"  My  child,"  replied  the  knight,  "  Juan  of  Kipol  is  an  evil 
man ;  and,  I  fear  me,  he  serves  one  worse  than  himself.  But 
of  that  I  know  not  certainly,  and  will  not  speak.  Listen,  and 
understand  me  if  you  can  ;  for,  in  truth,  those  bright,  mysterious 
eyes  of  yours  look  as  though  they  had  communed  with  other 
than  human  beings  so  long,  that  human  language  can  scarce  be 
intelligible  to  them.  I  served  a  good  and  noble  master,  who  is 
long  since  dead ;  but  ere  he  died,  he  took  my  hands  in  his  thus" 
(and  the  knight  separated  Nina's  hands  and  took  one  in  each  of 
his  own),  "  and  he  looked  gravely  in  my  face  as  I  look  now  in 
yours — I  was  but  a  boy  then — and  told  me  a  great  secret.  He 
made  me  promise,  upon  the  holy  Gospel,  that  I  would  never 
reveal  what  he  had  told  me ;  and  I  said  I  would  die  sooner. 
Then  I  went  away  into  other  lands  and  became  a  knight ;  and 
when  I  returned,  my  good  master  was  dead.  And  this  Juan  of 
Ripol  came  upon  me  by  night,  and  took  me  captive  ;  and  when 
he  could  not  make  me  tell  him  the  secret  which  I  had  sworn  to 
keep,  he  shut  me  up  in  yonder  hateful  cell,  and  vowed  that  I 
should  remain  there  till  I  yielded.  He  would  "have  slain  me, 
but  that  there  lived  none,  save  myself,  who  could  reveal  to  him 
that  which  he  sought  to  know.  He  did  slay  one  far  nobler  than 
I  am." 

With  the  last  words  the  knight's  voice  faltered,  and  he  with- 
drew his  hand  from  Nina's,  and  placed  it  over  his  eyes. 

"  And  you  have  been  there  all  these  years ! "  murmured 
Nina,  pointing  in  the  direction  of  the  cavern,  and  taking  up  her 
first  words,  like  the  burden  of  some  plaintive  ballad  ;  "  all  these 
bright,  living  years  ! — all  these  weary,  cold,  dark,  wasting,  lonely 
years  ! "  (at  each  epithet  her  eyes  distended  with  a  new  expres- 
sion of  wonder  and  pity,  almost  as  though  she  had  two  hearts, 
and  the  one  were  suggesting  to  the  other  ideas  too  painful  for  it 
to  bear).    "  Oh,  how  strong  you  must  be !    I  know  nothing 
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else — "  and  she  paused  again,  as  her  thoughts  rapidly  traversed 
their  small  sphere  of  experience,  and  suggested  to  her  how  soon 
a  bird,  a  flower,  or  one  of  her  four-footed  favourites  would  have 
drooped  and  died  in  that  hopeless  solitude — "  I  know  nothing 
else  that  could  have  lived." 

"  Can  you  tell  what  kept  me  alive  ?"  asked  he,  looking  fixedly 
at  her. 

"  I  heard  you  once  speaking  to  your  star,"  replied  Nina ; 
a  was  it  that?" 

"  It  was  a  star  within,"  replied  he,  smiling.  "  Our  Father 
which  is  in  heaven "  (he  pointed  upwards)  "  was  tender  with 
me,  and  never  suffered  hope  to  die.  If  I  had  yielded,  if  I  had 
consented  to  break  my  faith  and  do  that  deed  of  baseness,  I 
might  have  been  free  at  any  moment.  So  I  felt  that  it  was  mine 
own  power  that  kept  me  prisoner,  and  was  patient." 

He  looked  at  her  with  eyes  so  clear,  steadfast,  and  shining,  that 
they  seemed  to  go  at  once  to  her  soul,  and  kindle  in  it  a  light 
like  their  own.  She  caught  the  feeling  which  she  comprehended 
not — it  is  the  way  in  which  every  fresh  heart  first  receives  the 
love  of  virtue,  about  which  it  learns  afterwards  to  reason,  when, 
alas  !  too  often  the  love  has  waxed  cold — and  answered  him — 
her  uplifted  face  reflecting  the  radiance  of  his — "  I  could  do 
the  same  ! " 

"  By  God's  help,"  replied  he,  cheerfully,  "  we  can  all  keep  our 
consciences  pure,  or  cleanse  them,  if,  unhappily,  a  stain  has 
fallen  on  them.  And  on  you,  poor,  little,  tender  flower,  may 
He  never  lay  a  burden  that  would  crush  you  !  But  now  tell  me ; 
know  you  any  means  whereby  I  can  leave  this  islet  ?  I  must 
be  away  ere  Juan  returns." 

The  discussion  which  followed  did  not  conduct  them  to  a  very 
satisfactory  issue.  There  was  no  boat  on  the  island,  and  it 
would  have  been  rash  in  the  extreme  to  attempt  escape  by 
wading  to  the  shore,  for  the  fishermen  who  inhabited  it  lived  in 
deadly  fear  of  the  Count  of  Urgel  and  his  fierce  servitor  Juan, 
and  would  not  fail  to  intercept  and  detain  the  fugitive.  Our 
knight,  however,  knew  the  coast  well ;  and  he  told  Nina,  that 
some  twenty  miles  westward  there  lay  a  little  creek,  running  far 
inland,  and  terminating  in  a  cavern  lofty  enough  to  allow  the 
entrance  of  a  boat.  Near  this  spot,  in  former  days,  dwelt  a 
family  well  known  to  him,  who  would  gladly  receive  him  and 
assist  him  on  his  way.    Supposing  them  to  be  no  longer  there, 
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he  was  bo  familiar  with  the  country  that  he  felt  no  doubt  of 
being  able  to  effect  a  landing  unperceived,  and  of  making  his 
way  to  a  certain  city,  which  he  did  not  name  to  Nina,  only 
telling  her  that  there  he  should  be  in  safety.  The  manner  in 
which  he  proposed  to  make  himself  master  of  a  boat  was  some- 
what more  hazardous ;  nor  could  he  explaintit  without  a  sickness 
of  heart,  lest  it  should  be  but  the  prelude  to  a.new  captivity.  He 
resolved  to  remain  on  the  island  during  the  ensuing  month, 
keeping  strict  watch,  and  prepared  to  take  refuge  in  some  safe 
retreat  among  the  crags,  so  soon  as  Juan's  boat  should  appear 
in  sight.  Here  he  could  lie  concealed  while  a  landing  was 
effected;  and  when  Juan  and  Enrique  had  ascended  to  the 
tower,  whence  the  landing-place  was  not  visible,  he  proposed  to 
issue  from  his  lurking-place,  to  take  possession  of  the  boat,  and 
to  depart  without  a  moment's  delay.  Even  if  he  should  be  dis- 
covered as  soon  as  he  started,  he  could  not  be  overtaken,  as 
there  would  be  no  means  of  pursuit ;  and  before  Juan  could 
communicate  with  the  shore  he  would  be  far  on  his  way.  His 
only  fear  was  lest  he  should  be  discovered  before  starting,  and 
this  he  hoped  to  render  impossible  by  certain  precautions.  He 
determined  to  pass  his  days  among  the  rocks,  near  the  landing- 
place,  whence  a  great  extent  of  sea  on  that  side  of  the  island 
was  visible,  and  where  he  could  conceal  himself  in  an  instant ; 
while  to  avoid  the  danger  which  would  attend  upon  Juan's 
arrival  during  the  hours  of  darkness,  he  might  descend  at  night 
into  the  passage  leading  to  his  former  prison,  replacing  the 
grating  behind  him  so  as  to  prevent  the  risk  of  detection,  and 
commanding  a  means  of  retreat  at  any  moment  through  the 
outlet  by  which  Nina  had  entered.  The  danger  was  nearly 
equal  in  the  two  cases  :"  by  day  there  was,  of  course,  a  greater 
likelihood  of  immediate  discovery ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
night,  there  was  the  chance  of  his  not  becoming  aware  of  Juan's 
arrival  as  soon  as  it  took  place.  Every  minute  of  delay  must, 
of  course,  increase  the  probability  that  he  would  descend  to  visit 
his  prisoner ;  and  in  this  case,  the  knight,  lying  perdu  in  the 
cavern,  must  trust  to  the  issue  of  a  personal  struggle,  the  noise 
of  which  would,  probably,  summon  Enrique  and  any  others 
who  might  have  accompanied  him  to  the  island,  to  assist  Juan 
in  once  more  securing  his  captive. 

The  knight's  fear  that  Nina's  share  in  his  escape  might  be 
discovered,  and  that  she  would  be  punished,  or  in  any  way  mal- 
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treated  on  his  account,  was  relieved  as  soon  as  he  expressed  it, 
by  her  very  simple  and  unexpected  assurance  that  she  meant  to 
accompany  him.  He  was  startled ;  for*  though  anxious  to  save 
so  young  and  so  beautiful  a  creature  from  the  dreary  prospect 
of  life  just  opening  before  her,  he  believed  her  to  be  Juan's 
daughter,  and  doubted  both  his  right  to  remove  her,  and  his 
power  to  secure  her  when  removed.  She,  however,  in  her  new 
confidence,  which  seemed  a  natural  instinct  awakened  by  the 
only  human  being  she  had  ever  beheld  on  whom  it  might  safely 
fix,  told  him  the  history  of  Dame  Pacheca,  and  showed  him  the 
crucifix  and  the  tress  of  hair.  A  sudden  and  amazing  light 
broke  upon  him  in  this  recital,  and  as  its  result  was  a  complete 
revelation  of  her  position  and  of  his  own,  it  may  be  well  to 
explain  both  in  a  few  words,  and  without  further  delay. 


CHAPTER  V. 

In  the  year  912,  Miro,*  Count  of  Barcelona,  succeeded  Wifredo, 
surnamed  the  Warlike.  The  independence  of  Barcelona,  for- 
merly a  fief  of  France,  had  been  achieved  by  the  heroic  Wifredo ; 
and  he  transmitted  his  dominions  to  his  son,  not  as  a  fief,  but  as 
a  kingdom.  Miro  reigned  sixteen  years;  and  the  fact  that 
France  did  not,  during  his  sway,  attempt  to  recover  her  supre- 
macy, may  be  attributed  partly  to  the  internal  dissensions  which 
ravaged  that  country,  but  more,  perhaps,  to  a  circumstance  not 
so  generally  known.  Miro  was  brother-in-arms  to  the  great 
Hugh  le  Blanc,  son  of  the  reigning  Duke  of  France,  and  after 
the  death  of  his  father,  disposer  of  the  Crown  itself,  which  he 
bestowed,  upheld,  or  opposed  at  his  own  good  pleasure.  The 
alliance  of  this  magnificent  warrior  secured  the  liberties  of  Bar- 
celona ;  and  when  Miro  died,  Hugh  le  Blanc  made  solemn  oath 
that  he  would  see  the  last  will  and  testament  of  his  friend  exe- 
cuted in  every  particular.  As  crowns  were  in  those  days  dis- 
posed of  by  will,  as  such  dispositions  were  almost  invariably 
disputed,  and  as,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  times,  blows 

*  Chronicles  are  silent  both  concerning  the  reign  of  Miro  and  the  first  twenty- 
five  years  which  followed  it.  It  is  hoped  that  this  grievous  gap  in  history  is  hero 
in  some  measure  filled  up. 
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generally  preceded  words,  this  was  an  office  of  no  light  moment 
A  difficulty  occurred  at  once.    Miro  had  been  twice  married. 
By  his  first  wife,  whom  he  passionately  loved,  he  left  issue,  one 
daughter  aged  six  years;  by  his  second  marriage,  which  wai 
unhappy,  he  had  three  sons,  the  youngest  of  whom  was  born 
scarcely  a  week  before  the  decease  of  his  father.    Miro  left  the 
sovereignty  of  Barcelona  to  his  daughter,  and  placed  her  in  the 
guardianship  of  Hugh  le  Blanc,  charging  him  to  provide  her 
with  a  husband  so  soon  as  she  should  attain  a  marriageable  age. 
To  his  sons  he  left  the  lordships  of  Rousillon  and  Cerdana,  and 
appointed  his  brother,  Suniario,  Count  of  Urgel,  their  guardian, 
and  administrator  of  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  till  the  young 
countess  should  be  capable  of  assuming  her  righto.  When,  how- 
ever, Hugh  le  Blanc — who  had  been  deeply  occupied  with  hip 
own  affairs  during  the  two  years  which  preceded  Miro's  death, 
and  had  held  no  intercourse  with  his  friend  since,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  that  period,  he  delivered  his  will  to  his  keeping 
— demanded  the  person  of  the  infan{  countess  that  she  might 
be  educated  with  his  own  children,  a  dark  story  was  told  him. 
It  seemed  that  Miro  had  suffered  from  fits  of  insanity  or  imbe- 
cility, produced  by  an  early  wound  in  the  temple ;  and  that  one 
of  these,  supervening  soon  after  the  completion  of  his  will,  had 
lasted  till  his  death,    His  brother  Suniario  had  assumed  the 
reins  of  government ;  and  he  now  informed  the  duke  that  the 
little  Countess  Nina,  always  a  frail  and  delicate  child,  died  more 
than  a  year  before  her  father,  but  that  the  event  had  been  con- 
cealed from  him,  lest  his  grief  should  increase  his  malady.  She 
had  been  placed,  by  Miro's  directions,  in  the  charge  of  a  care- 
ful nurse,  and  conveyed  to  the  Pyrenees  in  the  hope  that 
mountain  air  might  invigorate  her  feeble  constitution ;  it  was, 
therefore,  easy  to  persuade  him,  whenever  he  remembered  and 
asked  for  her,  that  she  was  not  yet  sufficiently  recovered  to 
return  to  him.    Hugh  le  Blanc  made  a  journey  to  Barcelona 
to  relieve  himself  from  the  responsibility  of  his  vow ;  saw  the 
nurse,  Dame  Pacheca,  received  from  her  lips  a  confirmation  0/ 
Suniario's  account,  and  returned  to  Paris,  satisfied  that  he  had 
performed  his  duty  to  his  deceased  friend,  and  leaving  Suniario 
undisturbed  in  his  regency. 

It  is  superfluous  to  inform  the  reader  that  he  had  been  im- 
posed upon  by  a  false  history.  Suniario,  ambitious,  unscrupulous, 
and  crafty,  desiring  to  retain  the  substance  if  not  the  name 
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of  his  authority  as  long  as  possible,  had  not  failed  to  perceive 
that  the  accession  of  Nina  to  her  inheritance  would  be  fatal  to 
his  wishes.  In  the  first  place,  she  was  withdrawn  from  his 
governance,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  man  whose  power  he 
feared  and  whose  friendship  he  distrusted ;  in  the  second  place, 
her  husband,  selected  as  soon  as  she  became  marriageable  by 
this  doubtful  ally,  would  step,  as  a  matter  of  course,  into  Suniario's 
place,  and  leave  him  to  retire  ignominiously  to  his  petty  lord- 
ship of  Urgel.  But  if  Nina  could  be  removed,  his  way  was 
plain  before  him. 

Twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  independent  government,  in  the 
name  of  his  infant  nephew,  were  secure ;  and  it  would  be  strange, 
indeed,  if  he  could  not  mould  the  boy,  of  whose  person  and 
education  he  had  exclusive  charge,  into  such  submission  to  his 
will,  during  this  period,  that  the  resignation  of  the  regency, 
when  it  did  occur,  would  be  rather  nominal  than  real.  He  took 
advantage  therefore  of  Miro's  failing  intellects,  placed  the  little 
Nina  in  the  hands  of  a  creature  of  his  own  on  the  pretext  of 
care  for  her  health,  and  gave  Juan  of  Ripol  a  private  intimation 
that  the  ailment  of  his  wife's  helpless  charge  was  to  terminate 
fatally  in  due  course  of  time.  Juan  had  no  scruple  in  promising 
•  obedience,  and  no  intention  to  break  his  promise ;  but  the  natural 
pity  of  his  wife,  the  last  grace  which  a  woman  loses,  interfered 
to  delay,  and,  finally,  to  prevent  the  performance  of  it.  For 
Pacheca  he  entertained,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  the 
nearest  approach  to  affection  of  which  his  nature  was  capable ; 
and  he  was,  moreover,  influenced  in  yielding  to  her  entreaties 
by  the  desire  of  possessing  a  hold  over  his  master  in  crime, 
which  might  stand  him  in  good  stead  if  anything  should  ever 
disturb  their  unholy  alliance.  The  unconscious  child  was,  there- 
fore, suffered  to  live  on,  under  a  sentence  of  death  which  might 
be  executed  at  any  moment  if  Juan's  interest  or  brutality  de- 
manded it ;  and  Pacheca,  whose  sluggish  but  uneasy  conscience 
had  admitted  a  vague  conviction  that  Nina's  life  was  a  barrier 
between  her  and  the  judgment  which  she  had  ample  reason  to 
dread,  guarded  it  in  the  best  manner  she  could,  by  making  it 
neither  conspicuous  nor  dangerous.  Remorse  preyed  upon  the 
unhappy  woman's  mind  as  death  approached ;  and  in  a  paroxysm 
of  fear  she  confided  to  Nina  those  few  particulars  which  we  have 
already  set  down,  fancying  that  she  might  thus  erase  the  terrible 
account  against  her ;  and  unconscious,  in  her  agony  and  her 
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terror,  how  much  she  had  left  unsaid,  and  how  useless  might  be 
the  little  which  she  had  revealed. 

To  Suniario,  of  course,  the  death  of  Nina  had  been  reported  ; 
and  Juan  continued  high  in  his  favour,  executing  for  him,  from 
time  to  time,  many  dark  commissions  which  could  not  well  have 
been  entrusted  to  any  one  else.  It  was  such  a  commission 
which  caused  his  removal  to  the  islet  of  San  Pablo,  and  which 
we  must  now  explain. 

When  Hugh  le  Blanc  was  satisfied,  there  remained  only  one 
observer  dreaded  by  Suniario,  and  he  was  far  away,  engaged  on 
a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  This  was  a  certain  knight,  named 
Alvar  the  True,  of  great  reputation,  both  for  wisdom  and 
bravery,  who  had  been  in  early  life  the  associate  in  arms  of  Miro 
and  of  Hugh  ;  and  who,  from  an  incident  of  those  days  which  we 
need  not  now  record,  was  well  acquainted  with  the  real  character 
of  Suniario,  and  had  long  treated  him  with  a  contemptuous  dis- 
trust which  awakened  his  bitterest  resentment.  Alvar  had  gone 
to  the  Holy  Land,  and  there  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  infidels  ; 
he  had  been  long  detained  in  captivity,  but  there  were  rumours 
of  his  release  and  return.  He  was  a  kind  of  Oid  in  those  times ; 
poor  in  worldly  riches,  but  exercising  a  boundless  sway  over 
men's  minds  by  the  greatness  of  his  exploits  and  the  purity  of  • 
his  honour.  He  had  one  son  who,  having  been  brought  up  in 
Miro's  household  till  he  attained  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen, 
was  then  presented  by  Miro  to  Hugh  le  Blanc,  who  took  charge 
of  his  fortunes  out  of  respect  to  his  father's  name,  taught  him 
the  practical  duties  of  a  soldier,  and  accustomed  him  to  measure 
his  life  by  the  chivalrous  standard  which  Charlemagne  had 
bequeathed  to  all  such  as  were  capable  of  receiving  it.  This 
boy,  who  inherited  his  father's  noble  and  simple  character,  had 
been  high  in  Miro's  affections,  and  constantly  about  his  person. 
When  he  was  about  to  leave  Barcelona  for  the  Court  of  Paris, 
the  monarch  took  him  aside,  and  imparted  to  him  in  confidence 
that  he  had  inherited  from  Wifredo  the  Warlike  a  great  treasure 
of  jewels  and  gold,  the  fruit  of  many  encounters  with  the  Saracen. 
This  treasure — the  existence  of  which  was  only  known  to 
Suniario  and  himself — was  buried  beneath  the  floor  of  one  of  the 
palace  chambers,  and  assigned  to  Nina  as  a  part  of  her  inherit- 
ance. But  Miro  had  lately  learned  to  distrust  his  brother ;  and 
he,  therefore,  removed  the  precious  deposit  secretly,  and  con- 
cealed it  elsewhere.    To  the  young  Alvar,  and  to  him  only,  he 
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imparted  the  place  of  its  present  concealment,  and  made  hhn 
swear  to  keep  the  secret  till  the  day  of  Nina's  marriage  should 
arrive.  He  had  a  hereditary  confidence  in  the  boy,  and  thought 
his  secret  far  safer  with  him  in  the  Court  of  France  than  with 
any  other  in  that  of  Barcelona ;  and  he  was  right,  for  Alvar 
endured  more  than  death  rather  than  betray  it. 

The  rage  of  Suniario  when  he  found  the  treasures  gone,  and 
learned  from  the  will  so  often  alluded  to,  that  Alvar  was  the 
only  living  man  who  knew  where  it  was  hidden,  may  easily  be 
conceived.  It  was  increased  when  tidings  reached  him  that  the 
elder  Alvar  was  indeed  on  his  way  from  Jerusalem ;  that  he 
had  learned  at  Rome  the  late  events  in  Barcelona,  had  sent  for 
his  son  to  join  him,  and  had  made  a  vow  that  he  would  not  put 
off  his  armour  till  he  had  met  Suniario  face  to  face,  and  taxed 
him  with  the  murder  of  his  niece.  Partly  from  revenge,  partly 
from  fear  and  covetousness,  it  became  the  usurper's  object  to 
render  himself,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  master  of  the 
father's  life  and  the  son's  person.  Juan  of  Ripol  became  his 
tool  in  this,  as  in  many  other  schemes  of  villainy.  He  was  un- 
known to  the  two  Alvars,  and  he  introduced  himself  to  them  at 
Rome  as  the  master  of  a  merchant  vessel  bound  for  Barcelona, 
offering  to  convey  them  thither.  The  sequel  is  known,  or 
may  easily  be  divined. 

When  the  ship  drew  near  that  part  of  the  coast  on  which  the 
islet  of  San  Pablo  was  situated,  the  father  and  son  were  seized 
and  bound — not  without  a  tremendous  struggle — a  boat  was 
hastily  lowered,  and  Juan  and  Enrique  departed  in  it  with  their 
two  captives.  Alvar  the  True  received  his  death-wound  before 
the  eyes  of  his  fettered  son,  and  the  dull,  heavy  plash  of  his  body 
when  they  cast  it  into  the  sea,  smiting  upon  the  ears  of  one 
feeble,  unsuspecting  child,  was  the  only  evidence  which  told 
that  so  dark  a  deed  had  been  perpetrated,  to  any  except  those 
who  performed,  and  him  who  witnessed  it.  To  break  the  spirit 
of  the  younger  Alvar  by  grief  and  terror,  and  long  solitary  im- 
prisonment, was  Snniario's  only  hope  of  inducing  him  to  give 
up  his  secret,  and  for  this  end  he  had  taken  his  measures  well. 
But  they  failed  :  craft  is  easily  deceived  when  it  would  calculate 
the  strength  or  the  weakness  of  virtue.  The  weight  which  is 
supposed  to  be  so  heavy  that  the  rope  must  stretch  and  crack, 
is,  perhaps,  lifted  at  once,  only  that  it  may  crush  him  who 
affixed  it.    Alvar  kept  his  secret,  and  endured  his  captivity, 
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proving  himself  the  worthy  heir  of  his  father's  imperishable 
name. 

When  Alvar  had  perfectly  convinced  himself  of  the  identity  of 
Nina  with  the  blue -eyed  laughing  baby  whom  he  had  carried  in  hu 
arms  when  he  was  a  boy,  and  on  whose  tiny  hand  he  had  sworn 
fealty  in  the  presence  of  her  revered  father,  he  did  not  fail  to 
thank  God  for  the  great  deed  thus  reserved  for  him  in  restoring 
her  to  the  rank  for  which  she  was  born. 

"  In  this  manner,"  thought  he,  "  I  may  be  permitted  to  win 
my  father's  glorious  surname  for  myself,  and  to  show  the  world 
that  Alvar  the  True  still  lives  in  his  son." 

But  he  found  great  difficulty  in  making  Nina  comprehend 
her  situation.  Seated  at  his  feet,  in  one  of  those  natural  alcoves 
among  the  rocks  where  they  now  habitually  passed  days  of  an 
intercourse  as  strange,  and  as  suddenly  grafted  upon  the  stem 
of  common  life,  as  the  occurrences  of  a  dream — looking  up  into 
his  face  with  eyes  as  full  of  innocence  and  wonder  as  they  had 
been  in  that  far-off  time  of  babyhood, — she  strained  every  energy 
of  her  mind  to  fathom  his  meaning. 

"  I  have  been  a  child,"  said  she,  meditatively.  "  I  shall  soon 
be  a  woman.  What  is  it  to  be  a  princess  ?  Is  it  something  more  ?" 

"  Look  into  this  pool  beside  us,"  answered  the  knight,  "  this 
little  flower-garden  of  the  seas ;  see  how  it  swarms  with  life  and 
beauty !  Here  is  a  cluster  of  tiny  stars  looking  through  a  forest 
of  silver  leaflets ;  there,  the  auburn  streamers  wave  upon  the 
waters,  and  seem  to  carry  sapphires  on  their  edges.  See,  I  lift 
one  with  my  finger,  and  show  the  secret  treasures  which  lie 
beneath  its  veil.  The  sea  fairies  have  planted  here  a  grove  of 
little  rose-coloured  trees,  close  and  pathless,  where  they  may  lose 
their  way  in  the  perpetual  inner  twilight ;  they  have  spread  the 
rock  below  with  carpets  of  crimson  and  orange,  or  hung  it  with 
draperies  of  the  softiest"  green,  or  fretted  it  with  delicate  traceries 
of  crystal.  The  life  to  which  I  shall  carry  you  is  as  sheltered — 
as  rich  in  all  things  rare  and  lovely,  as  this  small  treasure-house 
of  the  rocks,  and  you  will  dwell  in  the  midst  of  it,  like  yonder 
proud  sea-flower  which  stands  alone,  displaying  all  her  charms, 
as  though  the  whole  scene  had  been  made  ready  for  her  delight 
and  in  her  honour.  You  will  be  the  centre  and  the  chief  of  all. 
You  will  move  as  the  moon  moves  among  the  stars,  like,  yet 
nobler,  controlling  all,  and  shining  above  all." 

Nina  had  her  own  private  theory  about  the  moon  and  stars, 
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though  she  did  not  think  this  a  fit  opportunity  for  bringing  it 
forward.  The  dubious,  wistful  light  in  her  eyes  grew  no  clearer. 
She  felt  that  Alvar  was  speaking  of  something  grand — some- 
thing to  be  desired — but  something  altogether  beyond  her  grasp. 
Some  of  her  difficulties  were  such  as  he  would  never  have 
divined.  She  could  not  conceive  a  multitude  of  human  beings 
living  in  constant  intercourse  with  each  other.  The  highest 
flight  which  her  fancy  had  yet  achieved  was  to  suppose  that  the 
court  of  which  he  told  her  might  possibly  consist  of  ten  or  twelve 
persons ;  and  when  she  strove  to  imagine  all  these  in  a  room 
s  together,  she  felt  that  it  would  be  a  strange  and  a  wonderful 
spectacle.  He  tried  another  mode  of  reaching  her  imprisoned 
intelligence. 

"  We  were  speaking  yesterday,"  said  he,  "  of  right  and  of 
wrong,  and  of  God's  law,  which  makes  right  and  wrong.  Now, 
when  you  are  a  queen,  sweet  Nina,  you  will  be  able  to  reward 
men  when  they  do  right,  and  to  punish  them  when  they  do 
wrong ;  if  they  are  poor,  you  can  relieve  them,  if  they  are 
weak,  it  will  be  yours  to  protect  and  defend  them.  Men  will  wait 
upon  your  words,  and  watch  your  looks ;  and  you  can  prevent  or 
punish  all  oppression,  or  cruelty,  or  robbery.  You  will  be  like 
God  upon  earth,  and  you  will  be  able  to  give  something  to  God 
for  all  that  He  has  given  to  you." 

She  rose  up  as  though  she  were  ready  to  take  wing,  her  soul 
inspired  with  a  sudden  sense  of  the  possibility  and  the  beauty  of 
justice. 

"  Oh,H  she  cried,  while  the  light  of  a  multitude  of  new  thoughts 
kindled  and  flashed  in  her  eyes,  "  that  is  glorious  !  When  will  it 
come  ?  Oh,  how  good  and  how  beautiful  I  will  make  it  all  for 
God!" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Alvar,  earnestly ;  "  and  remember,  He  will 
ask  whether  you  have  done  your  work  ?  He  will  come  to  you 
and  say,  '  How  is  it  with  My  fair  kingdom  of  Barcelona  ?  Is 
there  any  foul  evil  which  you  have  not  tried  to  destroy  ? — any 
bitter  cry  which  has  sounded  in  your  ears  in  vain  ?  Are  My 
temples  built  and  My  poor  cared  for  ?  Do  My  people  feel  that 
My  law  is  alive  amongst  them  ?'  " 

She  knelt  down  at  his  feet  with  clasped  hands  as  though  she 
were  going  to  say  her  prayers. 

"  I  shall  not  always  know,"  said  she,  tremulously,  "  what  is 
right  and  what  is  wrong.    You  must  teach  me." 
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He  laid  his  hand  upon  her  radiant  head. 

"  God  will  teach  you,"  said  he.  "  You  have  only  to  pray  to 
Him,  and  to  keep  His  law  always  in  your  own  heart,  and  make 
your  own  thoughts  and  ways  submit  to  it.  And  fool  shame 
were  it  if  I,  your  servant  and  His,  were  not  ever  ready  to  help 
you  so  far  as  my  poor  capacity  extends." 

"  And  this  is  my  life,"  said  Nina.  "  But  now  tell  me  of  yours. 
You  say  that  you  are  a  poor  knight,  and  that  you  have  nothing 
but  your  name  and  your  sword — how  can  you  do  anything  for 
God  with  these  ?  " 

"  I  can  do  His  will,"  replied  the  knight,  reverently ;  "  and 
the  greatest  can  do  no  more.  May  He  have  pity  when  I  fail 
to  do  it !  I  shall  stand  on  the  lowest  step  of  your  throne ;  and 
when  you  want  to  have  a  bold  rebel  chastised,  or  a  right  cause 
defended,  or  a  fair  deed  of  arms  done  in  your  service,  you  wiH 
know  that  I  am  ready.  So  did  my  father  serve  yours,  and  so  I  hope 
to  serve  you.  And  perchance,  when  you  are  safely  seated  on  your 
throne,  and  when  all  your  nobles  have  sworn  fealty  to  you,  you  may 
have  leisure  to  send  me  to  fight  for  Christ  against  the  infideL" 

"  But  I  will  not  send  you,"  cried  Nina ;  "  and  I  will  punish 
anybody  who  tries  to  hurt  you ;  and  I  will  make  you  very  rich 
and  very  great — cannot  I  make  you  a  king  ?  " 

He  bowed,  laughingly,  upon  her  hand. 

"  Thanks,  dear  lady,"  said  he ;  "  but  that  would  suit  neither 
you  nor  me.  And  you  will  find  many  a  better  use  for  your 
riches  than  to  bestow  them  on  one  who  cares  more  for  a  bright 
sword  than  for  a  crown  of  gold.  It  is  my  work  to  fight,  and 
my  joy  also.  I  shall  only  beseech  you  to  remember  me  in  your 
orisons  when  I  am  away,  and  to  say,  '  Well  done ! '  when  I 
kneel  at  your  feet  on  my  return." 

"  I  do  not  like  it  so !  "  exclaimed  Nina,  impatiently.  "  I  will 
not  have  it  so  !  You  say  I  am  to  be  a  queen,  and  that  all  my 
servants  must  obey  me,  and  you  are  my  servant ;  and  if  I  tell 
you  never  to  touch  your  sword,  but  to  stay  always  with  me  to 
take  care  of  my  flowers  and  my  birds,  you  must  do  as  I  tell  you, 
or  you  will  be  unfaithful  and  disobedient." 

"  Not  so  ! "  he  replied.  "  I  have  my  honour  to  keep ;  and  if 
my  queen  bids  me  do  what  is  shameful,  I  must  remember  my 
honour,  and  disobey  her  words.  It  is  not  fitting  that  a  knight 
should  tend  flowers  and  birds  like  a  maiden." 

Nina  sprang  up,  and  stamped,  passionately,  with  her  foot* 
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"  It  is  fitting,"  cried  she,  "  and  I  will  have  it !  Or,  if  not,  I 
will  have  you  punished  !  I  will  go  away  and  never  come  near 
you  again.  I  will  tell  Juan  where  you  are  when  he  comes  back, 
and  have  you  put  into  the  cavern  again.    I  hate  you !  " 

Her  airy  form  quivered  with  uncontrolled  anger,  and  she  was 
bounding  away ;  but  he  caught  her  by  the  wrists  and  held  her 
firmly,  though  gently,  looking  steadfastly  into  her  eyes.  Nina 
struggled  and  stamped,  but  she  could  not  escape  his  grasp,  nor 
could  she  endure  for  more  than  a  moment  that  piercing,  lordly 
look,  the  expression  of  a  soul  so  much  stronger  than  her  own. 
Involuntarily  she  turned  her  head  aside,  and  drooped  it  upon 
her  shoulder,  as  he  held  her;  and  then,. while  face,  neck,  and 
arms  blushed  half  with  shame,  half  with  passion,  she  became 
still,  and  burst  into  tears. 

"Ah,  poor  child!"  said  the  knight,  tenderly,  as  he  released 
her ;  "  thou  hast  never  learned  that  it  is  a  part  of  that  law  of 
God  which  thou  art  to  watch  and  keep,  to  be  gentle  and  self- 
restrained.  Go  now,  if  you  will,  and  do  not  return,  and  tell 
Juan  when  he  comes — " 

"  No,  no,  no !  "  sobbed  Nina,  at  his  feet.    "  Forgive  me ! " 

He  soothed  her  as  gently  as  a  nurse  might  soothe  an  infant ; 
and,  when  she  was  once  more  sitting  calmly  by  his  side,  strove 
to  make  his  lesson  complete. 

"  Dost  thou  not  see,"  said  he,  "  how  thine  island  stream,  as  it 
fumes  and  dashes  among  the  rocks  on  its  course  to  the  sea,  leaves 
ever  and  anon  some  tiny,  sheltered  nook  of  smooth  water,  which 
the  projecting  rock  guards,  and  the  tumultuous  current  reaches 
not  ?  There  thou  mayest  see  perchance  one  bell  of  snowy  foam, 
flung  from  the  wrestling  waters  into  this  tranquil  nest,  and 
dwelling  there,  safe,  and  steadfast,  though  fragile.  Such  is  a 
woman's  life,  dear  Nina — so  still,  so  pure,  so  separate  !  As  the 
foam-drops  lose  their  whiteness  when  they  mix  with  the  turbid, 
tawny  waves,  so  is  the  purity  of  her  spirit  marred  if  tumult  or 
violence  be  suffered  to  invade  it.  She  must  keep  her  delicate 
serenity  like  the  one  crystal  bubble  lying  on  its  little  couch  of 
quiet  water.  This  is  hard  for  thee  to  learn,  but  take  courage ; 
and  remember,  that  since  our  Father  made  thee  a  woman,  He 
must  needs  have  made  thee,  also,  capable  of  a  woman's  duty. 
And  forget  not,  henceforth,  that  thou  must  never  stand  between 
a  knight  and  his  honour  I  " 
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Nina's  education  advanced  daily,  and  perhaps  it  was  well  for 
her  that  the  sphere  of  her  instructor's  knowledge  was  but  limited. 
Certain  simple  ideas  of  faith  and  duty  were  all  that  he  sought  to 
impart,  and  even  these  were  so  bewilderingly  new,  that  it  was 
only  the  sure  instinct  of  an  unworn  conscience  which  enabled 
her  to  assimilate  them.  They  seemed  to  awaken  in  her  mind  a 
sense  analogous  to  that  which  the  first  sound  of  music  had 
awakened  in  her  ear — a  sense  created  and  adapted  to  receive 
them — attesting  the  utterances  of  truth  so  instantly,  that  it 
might  seem  to  have  a  share  in  producing  them.  As  the  needle 
springs  to  the  first  magnet  which  is  brought  near  to  it,  without, 
needing  to  be  taught  that  this  is  its  vocation,  so  her  heart 
sprang  to  the  knowledge  and  the  love  of  good,  as  it  was  pre- 
sented to  her.  This  instinct  is  in  us  all,  though  defaced  and 
abused ;  it  is  part  of  our  birthright,  and  a  part  which  too  often 
we  sell  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  But  ,  there  is  great  difference 
between  a  conscience  that  knows  not  how  to  speak  aright,  and 
one  that  speaks  wrongly ;  it  is  the  difference  between  sleep  and 
stupor.  The  first  may  contain  the  germ  of  a  true  and  noble 
life ;  the  other  is  too  often  the  prelude  to  a  death  from  which 
there  is  no  resurrection. 

There  was  a  composure  in  Alvar's  character  exactly  suited  to 
shame  Nina's  impetuosity  into  gentleness ;  and  a  simplicity  in 
his  philosophy  well  adapted  to  her  half-formed  inteUigence. 
When  she  asked,  "  Why  is  this  so  ?  "  he  had  no  better  answer 
than,  "  Because  God  wills  it ;  "  and,  indeed,  if  he  had  lived  nine 
centuries  later,  and  immersed  his  mind  into  the  profoundest 
whirlpool  of  metaphysics,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  could 
have  returned — supposing  him  to  emerge  from  those  waters  un- 
drowned — bringing  with  him  a  jewel  of  purer  and  truer  lustre. 
It  was  curious  to  observe  that  her  perpetual  wonder  never  passed 
into  incredulity.  Such  ideas  as  her  mind  could  not  by  possibility 
hold,  were  quietly  put  aside  till  it  should  grow  stronger,  but 
nothing  was  rejected.  She  knew  where  to  find  all,  and  waa 
ready  to  take  all  up  again  as  soon  as  the  light  should  come,  and 
her  power  should  be  sufficient. 

They  were  strange,  bright,  dreamy  days,  and  they  went 
rapidly  by. 
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When  Alvar  issued  from  his  cavern -bedchamber  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  found  the  simple,  solitary  meal  prepared,  a  feeling  would 
sometimes  steal  upon  him,  as  though  he  were  living  under  the 
influence  of  enchantment;  imprisoned,  sustained,  and  com- 
panioned by  some  superhuman  power  :  and  if  he  stepped  to  the 
threshold,  and,  looking  out,  beheld  that  slight,  buoyant  figure 
standing  in  the  morning  light,  carrying  her  head  like  a  deer, 
and  glancing  at  him  with  eyes  as  wild,  as  shy,  and  well-nigh  as 
vague — it  seemed  no  fancy  to  suppose  her  the  weaver  of  the 
spell.  It  was  as  though  he  had  caught  a  sea  fairy,  and  while 
binding  her  to  his  service,  and  striving  to  indoctrinate  her  in 
the  ways  and  thoughts  of  men,  were  yet  subjected  to  her  by  an 
invisible  and  irresistible  force.  And  when  he  drew  her  to  his 
side  to  repeat  after  him  such  orisons  as  he  could  teach,  and  which 
she  was  long  in  learning  to  say  without  assistance,  he  could  not 
at  first  get  rid  of  the  idea,  if  she  stammered  at  some  sacred  word, 
that  it  would  act  as  an  exorcism,  and  he  should  see  her  cast  aside 
her  disguise  of  human  beauty,  and  assume  some  fearful  shape 
before  his  eyes.  Her  quick  pity,  her  girlish  tenderness,  her 
eager,  ardent,  aspiring  nature,  so  earnest,  so  incapable  of  all 
mockery,  nay,  even  her  burst  of  passion,  now  checked  or  not 
indulged  without  shame  in  his  presence  :  these  were,  on  the 
other  hand,  testimonies  which  avouched  her  genuine  womanhood 
too  strongly  to  be  disbelieved. 

Alvar  could  not  enter  his  cavern  at  night  without  acute 
feelings  of  repugnance,  almost  of  fear.  The  scene  seemed 
actually  to  renew  for  him  the  time  of  his  imprisonment.  There 
stood  the  barrel  still  half  filled  with  the  meal,  which  had  been 
his  principal  sustenance ;  there  he  could  hear,  through  the  silence 
of  the  night,'  the  slow  but  constant  dropping  of  the  little  rill 
which  had  so  often  moistened  his  fevered  lips ;  there  the  narrow 
space  which  had  comprised  his  whole  sky,  and  in  which,  for  him, 
dawn,  noon,  and  sunset  were  imprisoned — the  cruel  grating 
whidh  had  prevented  him  from  ever  losing  the  full  view  of  his 
misery  even  for  one  dreamy  instant — nay,  the  very  touch  of  the 
cold  damp  stone  when  he  set  his  foot  upon  it — all  bore  irresis- 
tible and  terrible  witness  to  the  reality  of  his  sufferings.  From 
this  dark  solitude  he  could  never  issue  forth  at  dawn  without  a 
fresh  sense  of  liberation.  Freedom  was  still  deliciously  new,  and 
he  felt  as  though  he  and  life  were  still  bidding  each  other  a  joyful 
welcome.    At  first  there  was  a  languor  upon  him  which  ren- 
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dered  it  delightful  to  recline  among  the  rocks,  gazing  wistfully 
over  the  waters,  and  watching  the  gradual  succession  of  morning, 
noon,  and  eve,  each  unfolding  her  separate  beauties,  and  weaving 
her  own  tapestry  of  light,  and  cloud,  and  colour,  as  though  in  a 
pageant  prepared  for  his  especial  pleasure.  Here,  having  chosen 
a  spot  from  which,  himself  concealed,  he  commanded  an  un- 
broken view  of  that  side  of  the  islet  in  which  the  landing-cove 
was  situated,  he  would  lie  all  day,  passing  his  hours,  as  it  were, 
in  a  perpetual  sigh  of  quiet  relief  and  enjoyment. 

Nina  would  bring  him  his  food,  and  sit  beside  him,  hearing 
fill  the  marvellous  histories  he  had  to  tell  her  of  that  world  which 
she  was  ere  long  to  enter — making  all  the  unlooked-for  com- 
ments, asking  all  the  wild,  simple  questions  which  the  untaught 
activity  of  her  fancy  prompted. .  Sometimes,  wearied  a  little 
with  the  stillness  of  these  strange  colloquies,  she  would  bound 
away  and  skim  over  the  rocks  like  a  sunbeam,  returning,  per- 
haps, after  half  an  hour's  absence,  breathless  and  glowing,  her 
hands  full  of  shells  and  sea-weed,  her  curling  tresses  all  be- 
sprinkled with  spray.  Sometimes  she  would  scale  some  giddy 
height  among  the  cliffs,  from  mere  wantonness  of  daring,  and 
when  he  called  to  her  in  terror,  she  would  climb  higher  and 
higher  yet,  till,  hanging  above  his  head,  she  would  look  down 
upon  him  and  laugh  in  triumph,  proud  that  there  should  be 
something  which  she  could  do,  and  he  could  not.  He  could  win 
her  to  but  little  speech — only  brief  questions,  and  sudden  re- 
marks, which  broke  from  her,  as  it  were,  involuntarily ;  she  was 
so  unused  to  her  own  language  that  she  spoke  it  with  doubt  and 
effort,  and  if  the  words  were  not  broken,  the  thoughts  were. 

When  he  questioned  her  of  her  own  life,  her  thoughts,  her 
ways,  her  feelings — what  she  had  done,  and  what  left  undone 
by  habit — she  answered  always  with  docility,  but  with  a  strange 
look  of  dawn  in  her  eyes,  as  though  she  had  never  thought  of 
these  things  before,  and  the  information  were  as  new  to  her  as 
to  him.  Yet  there  was  intense  delight  in  these  first  lessons  in 
conversation ;  and,  indeed,  her  heart  was  so  full  and  so  busy 
while  they  spoke  together,  that  it  seemed  to  her  as  though  he 
must  know  all  that  was  in  it,  and  she  felt  as  if  she  had  poured  it 
out  before  him,  when  she  had  in  reality  been  most  silent.  Nor 
was  this  altogether  a  mistake,  for  the  eloquence  of  look,  of  ges- 
ture, and  of  tone,  imparted  to  him  many  a  secret  which  the  lips 
knew  not  how  to  pronounce. 
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After  some  time,  the  lassitude  which  his  long  imprisonment 
had  caused  gave  way,  and  he  retained  little  trace  of  his  suffer- 
ings, save  that  serenity  of  character  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded,  and  which  was  the  fruit  of  that  long-enforced  solitude, 
during  which  a  strong  will,  and  pure  conscience,  had  communed 
only  with  themselves  and  with  Him  who  made  them.  But  now 
the  desire  for  action  awoke,  and  the  sense  of  delight  in  mere 
physical  exertion. 

Now,  Nina  had  sometimes  to  keep  watch  for  him  while  he 
assayed  his  restored  energies,  and  explored  the  wildest  recesses 
of  the  islet  for  himself.  Now  his  talk  became  of  swords  and 
steeds ;  of  strong  hearts  and  skilful  hands ;  of  work  to  be  done, 
and  of  the  glory  and  the  delight  of  doing  it. 

Little  enough  did  he  tell  her  of  his  own  exploits,  speaking 
always  of  the  future,  in  which  he  hoped,  by  God's  help,  to  do 
somewhat,  as  though  in  the  past  he  had  done  nothing ;  but  he 
painted  for  her  a  picture  of  his  father's  life  and  of  hers,  striving 
to  make  her  understand  the  scenes  in  which  they  had  acted, 
the  spirit  which  had  prompted  them,  and  the  honour  which 
they  had  won.  And  Nina  listened  amazedly,  and  with  all  her 
soul,  and  loved  the  Christian  knights,  and  scorned  the  Moors, 
and  wove  imaginary  wreaths  for  the  conquerors,  with  feelings 
as  strong  as  Alvar  could  desire,  but  with  a  very  dim  perception 
of  the  objects  to  which  those  feelings  were  directed. 

Gradually  she  learned  to  conceive  of  the  world  as  a  wide  and 
wonderful  region,  wherein  a  multitude  of  noble  knights,  all  like 
Alvar,  were  ever  marching  about  in  a  very  staid  and  stately 
manner,  speaking  to  each  other  in  a  kind  of  awful  blank  verse, 
and  occasionally  pausing  to  set  their  feet  upon  the  necks  of  a 
multitude  of  crouching  caitiffs,  all  exactly  like  Juan;  while  a 
multitude  of  beautiful  damsels,  not  like  herself — oh,  no !  far 
more  exalted  and  superb — stood  by  and  watched  the  process, 
saying,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  knights — "  Ah,  well  done ! 
We  are  yours ! "  and  to  the  caitiffs — "  Die  !  for  the  earth  has 
no  need  of  you  !  " 

This  all  seemed  to  her  very  moral  and  magnificent ;  though 
she  could  not  help  thinking,  that  if  she  were  to  see  one  of  the 
caitiffs  very  badly  wounded  indeed,  she  should  do  what  she 
could  to  help  him,  while  the  knights  were  looking  another  way. 
And  she  wondered  whether  Alvar  would  be  angry  with  her 
for  this,  but  had  not  courage  to  ask. 

O  O 
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He  spoke  much  to  her  of  his  great  master  Hugh  Le  Blanc, 
whom  he  held  to  be  the  noblest  knight  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen ;  and  told  her  how  she  had  been  committed  to  his  special 
guardianship ;  and  how,  when  they  should  have  effected  their 
escape,  and  hidden  awhile  in  the  retreat  of  which  he  had  told 
her,  till  the  first  fever  of  pursuit  was  passed,  it  was  to  this  hero 
he  intended  to  conduct  her,  and  by  his  help  that  he  expected  to 
reinstate  her  in  her  dominion. 

.  One  evening  he  had  been  telling  her  how,  when  this  glorious 
Duke  Hugh  was  so  great  and  so  mighty  in  France  that  none 
dared  cover  their  heads  or  speak  their  minds  in  his  presence, 
and  the  king  was  dead,  and  the  next  heir  was  a  feeble  child 
who  had  fled  to  a  remote  and  barbarous  island  named  England, 
and  all  people  thought  that  the  duke,  who  had  so  long  wielded 
the  sceptre,  would  now  wear  the  crown ;  how  he  stood  up  before 
them  all,  and  said — "  Not  so ;  I  am  no  king :  I  am  only  the 
first  subject ! " —  and  went  and  brought  back  the  helpless 
sovereign,  and  set  him  on  his  throne,  and  maintained  him  there, 
and  did  homage  to  him. 

"  Because,"  said  Alvar,  "  in  his  noble  heart  duty  stands  ever 
first,  and  self  last ;  self  being,  indeed,  with  him,  nothing  more 
than  the  instrument  by  which  he  fulfils  the  decrees  of  con- 
science. He  stands  a  rock  among  the  waters,  dashing  in  pieces 
whatsoever  would  seek  to  move  it  from  its  base  ;  receiving  to  a 
couch  of  safety  whatsoever  desires  to  take  refuge,  and  to  rest 
upon  it.  And  the  rest  is,  indeed,  secure  ;  for  it  is  impossible 
that  it  should  either  move  or  yield.  This,  Nina,  is  what  we 
call  a  hero  ;  and  in  this  career,  death  is  but  an  accident,  and  not 
a  close ;  for  though  it  had  its  beginning  on  earth,  it  sweeps  majes- 
tically upward,  and  holds  its  unbroken  course  above  the  stars." 

"  Are  you,  too,  a  hero  ?  "  asked  Nina,  her  face  reflecting  the 
light  in  his. 

"  I  am  nothing  yet,"  replied  Alvar.  "  God  knows  what  I 
may  be  !  But  I  can  walk  diligently  in  his  steps,  and  wear,  like 
him,  the  truth  ever  next  my  heart." 

"  The  truth ! "  said  Nina,  meditatively.  "  It  seem  so  strange 
and  hard  that  you  say  we  ought  always  to  speak  the  truth, 
•ven  when  it  brings  evil.  Now,  I  would  tell  an  untruth  directly 

to  save  your  life  or  my  own,"  she  added,  with  unconscious 

naivete*,  checking  in  a  moment  the  natural  emotion  of  tenderness 
which  her  first  words  had  awakened  in  the  breast  of  Alvar. 
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"  Heaven  pity  thee !  "  cried  he,  more  deeply  shocked  than  he 
would  have  been  had  she  not  so  paused  and  so  concluded  her 
speech  ;  "  thou  wouldst  be  guilty  of  foul  wrong  ! " 

"  No,  no ! "  exclaimed  Nina,  eagerly,  "  because  I  would  not 
do  it  now  that  you  have  told  me.  Only  I  cannot  understand. 
When  I  live  in  the  world,  I  suppose  I  shall  see  that  the  truth 
is  always  beautiful ;  now  it  seems  to  me  that  it  must  be  some- 
times beautiful  and  sometimes  cruel." 

"  Alas ! "  said  Alvar,  "  that  world,  which  thou  dreamest  shall 
teach  thee  only  the  loveliness  of  truth,  teaches  too  many  to  live 
without  her  altogether.  Look  not  to  the  world,  but  to  thine 
own  soul.  Canst  thou  not  see,  that  if  God  bids  thee  speak  the 
truth,  His  word  must  be  obeyed  always?  When  the  truth 
brings  good,  thou  speakest  it  because  it  is  thine  own  will  to  do 
so ;  when  it  brings  evil,  thou  speakest  it  because  it  is  God's 
will.    If  there  is  no  trial,  there  can  be  no  obedience." 

"  Ob,  I  see !  I  see  ! "  cried  Nina,  joyfully.  "  And  whenso- 
ever evil  or  misery  seem  to  be  coming,  I  can  think  I  hear  you 
say, '  Now  is  God  watching  to  see  whether  thou  art  obedient ; ' 
and  then  I  shall  know  what  is  right,  and  do  it" 

"  Nina,"  said-  Alvar,  "  there  have  been  those  who  died  rather 
than  forsake  the  truth,  and  deny  that  they  were  the  servants  of 
Christ ! " 

"  Could  y<m  die  so  ?  "  asked  she,  instantly. 

Nina  was  very  personal  in  the  application  of  the  rules  he 
gave  her,  and  often  embarrassed  him  by  her  direct  appeals  to 
himself.  She  forestalled  his  answer  in  the  present  instance,  by 
adding  quickly, — 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  know  you  could  ;  for  it  must  have  been  harder  to 
live  those  five  years  in  that  horrid  prison,  than  to  die  at  once !  " 

And  she  fell  into  a  reverie  on  the  beauty  and  power  of  truth. 
A  great  lesson  for  thee,  Nina  !  Take  it  to  thy  heart.  When 
once  the  soul  has  learned  to  breathe  freely  in  any  atmosphere 
but  that  of  truth — when  once  truth  is  no  longer  necessary  to  its 
life — its  progressive  degradation  may  be  certainly  looked  for. 
At  any  point  in  that  downward  course  it  may  pause,  and,  by 
God's  mercy,  open  its  eyes  and  retrace  its  steps  in  amazement 
and  grief,  and  great  bitterness.  But,  alas !  its  complete  restora- 
tion is  doubtful.  The  fineness  of  moral  perception  has  been 
destroyed,  the  keen  edge  blunted,  the  delicate  bloom  effaced; 
lower  aims,  lower  ideals,  have  become  familiar ;  and  the  image 
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of  moral  purity,  if  not  altogether  lost,  is  yet  bo  disfigured  and 
distorted  that  the  soul  sees  beauty  in  evil,  and  has  scarcely  the* 
power  to  distinguish  evil  from  good.  It  has  grown  accustomed 
to  the  darkness,  and  the  light,  which  should  guide,  can  only 
blind  it.  If  it  at  length  regain  the  vantage  ground  from  which 
it  has  so  miserably  descended,  it  arrives  there  wounded  and 
weary,  well-nigh  exhausted  by  the  struggle,  well-nigh  unfitted 
for  future  encounter. 
Nina  looked  up  at  last. 

"  Are  you  happy  here  ?  "  asked  she,  abruptly. 
"  I  am  so  happy  that  I  fear  to  go  away." 
Alvar  gazed  earnestly  at  her. 

"  How  beautiful  she  will  be ! "  thought  he.  "  How  beautiful 
she  is !  Surely,  life  will  be  for  her  only  a  great  pleasure-garden ! 
Dear  child,"  said  he,  aloud,  "  you  will  be  far  happier  hereafter  ; 
you  do  not  yet  know  what  is  before  you.  When  you  dwell  in 
that  court  of  which  I  have  told  you  so  often,  and  have  a  thou- 
sand greater  warriors  than  I  am  waiting  upon  your  smile,  and 
a  bevy  of  stately  dames  and  bright  maidens  attending  upon  your 
wishes,  and  rich  jewels  to  wear,  and  fair  palfreys  to  ride,  and 
music  and  dancing  to  chase  away  the  merry  hours,  you  will 
forget  that  you  thought  yourself  happy  here ! " 

Nina  met  his  gaze  while  he  spoke,  and  continued  for  awhile 
to  look  into  his  eyes  with  a  strange,  wistful  expression.  Then 
she  suddenly  laid  her  face  down  upon  his  hand,  and  burst  into 
tears. 

"  Will  they  love  me  ?"  murmured  she.  "  Will  they  teach 
me  ?  Will  they  take  care  of  me  ?  Alas,  alas !  must  I  live 
always  among  strangers  ?  Oh,  promise — promise  that  you  will 
never  leave  me ! " 

Fool  that  I  was !  thought  Alvar,  indignantly,  to  think  to 
satisfy  her  heart  with  such  toys  and  trifles. 

"  Fear  nothing  !  Do  not  weep ! "  said  he.  "  Thy  world  will 
be  as  rich  in  love  as  in  splendour.  And  I,  thy  truest  servant, 
will  stand  before  thee,  ever  waiting  to  do  thy  pleasure.  Why, 
Nina,  these  tears  become  not  a  queen  !  Look  up,  sweet  child, 
and  think  how  bright  a  lot  it  will  be  to  have  true,  and  kind,  and 
loyal  friends  ever  dwelling  around  thee,  bestowing  love  upon 
thee,  and  receiving  happiness  from  thee  !  " 

He  spoke  a  little  incoherently ;  for,  to  say  the  truth,  those 
tears  had  found  their  way  to  his  heart.    He  rose  up,  ashamed, 
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after  his  knightly  fashion,  that  any  emotion  should  master  him, 
and  led  her  to  the  edge  of  the  little  terrace  on  which  they  were 
■sitting,  as  if  a  sudden  change  of  the  position  of  body  could  change 
also  the  attitude  of  the  mind.  Nina  shook  the  drops  from  her 
lovely  eyes,  and  the  ringlets  from  her  transparent  brow,  with  a 
quick,  joyous  movement,  which  showed  that  the  burst  of  deeper 
feeling  was  over,  and  youth  and  hope  were  once  more  sove- 
reigns in  her  breast. 

"  Look  yonder,"  she  cried,  pointing  with  her  hand.  "  Is  the. 
world  more  beautiful  than  that  ?  " 

The  quiet  sea  was  rocking  softly  up  and  down  with  a  slum- 
berous motion,  not  breaking  into  wave-crests,  except  where  the 
rocks  of  the  islet  chafed  it  into  a  fringe  of  foam.  Over  those 
heaving  waters  there  seemed  to  lie  a  thin  veil  of  rose-coloured 
light,  moving  as  they  moved,  and  causing  their  sapphire  blue  to 
palpitate  with  a  thousand  soft  and  living  tints.  Far  away  to  the 
west,  the  sun  was  sinking  through  a  gorgeous  avenue  of  atten- 
dant clouds  to  the  invisible  palace  prepared  for  his  xepose.  The 
line  of  distant  shore  upon  the  horizon  seemed  like  the  frontier  of 
fairyland,  with  amber  capes  and  ruby  cliffs,  all  made  transparent 
and  luminous  by  the  glowing  atmosphere  which  invested  them. 
Not  a  sound  broke  the  magnificent  silence  of  the  hour,  save  the 
■deep  music  of  the  tranquil  waters. 

Alvar  looked,  and  was  silent.  As  they  stood  there,  hand  in 
hand,  dreaming  strange  fantasies  of  that  enchanted  coast  on 
which  their  eyes  were  fixed,  they  became  aware  that  a  dark 
object  was  interposed  between  them  and  the  lustrous  distance. 
It  moved  with  the  movement  of  the  waters,  and  seemed  to  grow 
larger  as  they  gazed  upon  it.  At  the  same  instant  they  turned 
and  looked  wildly  upon  each  other ;  and  their  hands  closed  in  a 
stronger  clasp,  and  their  hearts  well-nigh  stood  still.  It  was  a 
boat ! 

They  crouched  under  the  rock  and  watched  it  as  it  came 
nearer.  It  was  soon  distinctly  in  view,  and  they  could  perceive 
that  it  held  three  persons ;  of  whom  two  were  rowing,  while  the 
third  sat  idly  in  the  stern.    It  made  straight  for  the  islet. 

"  There  are  two  hours  free  !"  whispered  Nina.  "  He  will  not 
think  of  looking  for  me  till  it  is  quite  dark." 

"  A  much  shorter  time  would  be  enough,"  answered  Alvar, 
"  as  he  has  no  means  of  pursuit." 

They  spoke  under  their  breath,  though  the  boat  was  still  far 
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beyond  earshot.  Its  approach  seemed  wearily  slow.  At  length 
they  could  distinguish  the  stroke  of  the  oars  upon  the  water,  and 
see  the  features  of  him  who  sat  in  the  stern ;  the  rowers  had 
their  hacks  towards  them.  The  man,  whose  face  was  visible, 
had  a  mantle  closely  wrapped  about  him,  and  a  leathern  cap 
drawn  low  upon  his  brows.  His  countenance  was  dark,  pallid, 
and  fierce. 

"  It  is  Suniario  himself ! "  said  the  knight,  involuntarily,  but 
still  cautiously  subduing  his  voice. 

Nina  shuddered  as  she  recognised  the  countenance  which  she 
had  so  often  seen  in  her  infancy,  and  once  since. 

The  next  instant  one  of  the  rowers  turned  his  head,  and  his 
profile  was  for  a  moment  defined  against  the  glowing  sky. 

Alvar  grasped  Nina's  trembling  hand  with  sudden  force,  then 
dropped  it,  and  fell  upon  his  knees,  covering  his  face. 

"  Ah,  murderer  of  my  father ! "  said  he,  in  a  deep,  muffled 
voice,  like  the  stirring  of  a  sword  in  its  scabbard,  "  I  cannot 
look  upon  thee ! " 

The  plash  of  the  oars  was  now  loud  and  rapid,  and  ere  long 
it  was  succeeded  by  the  slow  grinding  sound  of  the  keel  as  it 
drove  upwards  upon  the  sand  and  shingle  between  the  rocks. 
Nina  threw  herself  upon  Alvar  as  he  knelt. 

"  Hold  me  lest  I  scream  ! "  whispered  she  in  an  accent  of 
intense  terror. 

He  clasped  his  arm  about  her,  and  placed  his  hand  upon  her 
lips.  It  was  but  for  an  instant,  and  then  a  sudden  and  complete 
calmness  came  upon  both,  and  nerved  them  as  if  by  magic  for 
what  they  had  to  do.  They  lay  down  upon  their  faces  on  the 
sand,  and  looked  through  a  narrow  opening  at  the  boat.  Juan 
and  Enrique  had  sprung  out  and  were  dragging  it  into  the  nook 
where  it  was  ordinarily  kept.  In  another  moment  Suniario 
too  stepped  on  shore.  The  oars  were  cast  into  the  boat,  and  the 
three  men  began  slowly  and  toilsomely  to  ascend  the  little  ravine 
which  wound  upwards  to  the  summit  of  the  island.  Suniario 
walked  first ;  Juan  hung  back  and  stopped  Enrique,  drawing 
him  aside  as  if  to  give  an  order.  One  barrier  of  rock  alone 
separated  them  from  the  trembling  captives. 

"  Find  CisneV'  said  Juan  briefly  to  his  servant.  "  Remember 
she  must  not  appear.  Look  among  the  rocks  first,  and  then  in 
the  tower.  I  will  hold  him  in  parlance.  If  you  find  her  not, 
wait  till  we  are  within  the  tower,  and  then  watch  for  her." 
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Enrique  nodded,  and  Juan  strode  after  his  master. 

Nina  clung  to  her  companion.  Enrique  stood  still  a  moment, 
as  if  irresolute  in  which  direction  he  should  seek  her.  She  felt 
Alvar  withdraw  his  arm,  and  rising  to  his  knees,  still  in  the 
shadow  of  the  rock,  softly  pluck  the  dagger  from  his  belt.  But 
Enrique  gave  only  a  casual  glance  among  the  rocks  below :  they 
were  none  of  Nina's  haunts ;  they  were  too  near  the  places  where 
her  masters  were  wont  to  be  occupied  when  at  home.  He  soon 
turned  away,  scaled  the  cliff  by  a  shorter  and  steeper  path  than 
the  others,  and  disappeared  from  their  sight. 

The  moment  was  almost  come.  Nothing  deterred  it  but  the 
fear  lest  Juan  or  Suniario  should  pause  and  look  back.  They 
moved  leisurely  upwards,  and  now  at  length  passed  a  bend  of 
the  ravine,  after  which  the  landing  cove  and  the  rocks  around  it 
would  no  longer  be  visible  to  them.  In  an  instant  Alvar  was 
across  the  rock  and  by  the  side  of  the  boat.  A  light  breeze  had 
sprung  up  in  the  last  few  minutes,  and  the  surge  against  the 
cliffs  was  loud  enough  to  leave  but  little  fear  that  his  movements 
would  be  audible  above.  One  vigorous  pull,  and  the  little  bark 
is  afloat,  and  Alvar,  lifting  Nina  in  his  arms,  who  shakes  and 
cannot  stand  or  move,  has  leaped  into  it.  He  placed  the  terrified 
girl  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  laid  the  oars  gently  in  their  rests* 
but  held  them  upwards  and  did  not  use  them.  He  waited  till  the 
current  should  have  drifted  the  boat  a  little  way,  lest  the  sharp 
unmistakable  sound  in  the  water  should  reach  the  men  on  the 
island.  Slowly  it  steals  outwards  and  rounds  the  first  headland 
of  the  rocks,  as  if  impelled  by  some  invisible  force  of  its  own. 
Now  they  are  in  the  still  water,  and  now  the  oars  begin  to  dip, 
and  the  bark  shoots  forward  like  a  bird. 

"  God  be  praised ! "  said  Alvar,  after  a  long  silence,  during 
which  he  breathed  as  strongly  and  as  sternly  as  though  each 
breath  had  power  to  propel  the  little  vessel.  "  God  be  praised  ! 
We  are  safe ! " 

And  the  island  cliffe  frowned  behind  them,  dark  and  un- 
conscious, dwindling  in  the  distance,  as  they  went  westward  over 
the  glowing  waters  into  the  bosom  of  sunset, — like  the  course  of 
a  joyful  hope,  which  brightens  as  it  advances,  yet  ever  has  the 
brightest  spot  before  it. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

"  Look  back,  Nina !"  cried  Alvar.  "  Look  for  the  last  time  at 
San  Pablo!" 

Nina  raised  herself  from  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  where,  in  a 
kind  of  terror,  she  had  been  cowering  at  his  feet  from  the 
moment  in  which  they  started.  A  feeling  of  regret,  soft  and 
sudden  as  a  twilight  breeze  in  summer,  swept  over  her  heart  as 
she  gazed  her  farewell  upon  the  islet.  It  lay  in  the  distance, 
dark  and  still,  as  a  reproach  lies  upon  the  heart.  Heavy  masses 
of  cloud,  fretted  with  thin  embroideries  of  ever-moving  vapour, 
hung  above  it ;  and,  beneath  their  canopy,  the  sea  looked  almost 
black.  The  gloom  was  more  striking  from  its  contrast  with  the 
gorgeous  array  of  light  and  multitudinous  colour  towards  which 
the  boat  was  advancing.  Suddenly — who  has  not  seen  such  a 
sight? — the  whole  eastern  heaven,  touched  as  it  were  in  a 
moment  with  shame  for  its  want  of  sympathy  with  the  last  glory 
of  the  day,  blushed  into  one  vast  effulgence  of  rose-coloured  light; 
each  separate  cloudlet  glancing  and  glittering  with  its  share  in 
the  general  shower  of  splendour.  Nina  sighed  and  clasped  her 
hands. 

"  Ah  ! "  said  the  knight,  "  will  memory  hereafter  cast  a  glow 
like  this  around  your  island  life,  sweet  Nina,  when  you  look  back 
upon  it  from  the  world  ?  Look  steadily — it  is  not  real :  see  how 
it  passes  away ! " 

And,  in  truth,  the  illumination  was  as  evanescent  as  it  had 
been  instantaneous.  While  they  gazed,  it  faded ;  and  there  was 
again  the  cold,  purple  island,  and  the  sombre  waters,  and  the 
funereal  sky.  In  another  moment  the  boat  had  swept  round  a 
curved  headland  of  the  coast,  and  the  last  glimpse  of  San  Pablo 
ceased  to  be  visible. 

It  seemed  strange  to  Alvar,  that  silent,  swift  rowing  along  the 
darkening  waters,  with  Nina's  slight  figure  couched  at  his  feet, 
and  her  large,  wondering  eyes  looking  wistfully  at  him  through 
the  twilight.  He  felt  as  if  it  were  to  be  thus  always  :  as  if  day- 
light and  speech  were  passing  away  from  him  altogether ;  and 
he  must  row  on  thus,  never  resting  and  never  weary,  through 
all  time,  with  those  marvellous  eyes  upon  him.  But  for  very 
shame,  he  would  have  besought  her  to  turn  away  her  gaze,  lest 
the  shore  should  change,  and  the  sea  stretch  farther  and  farther, 
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and  they  never  reach  their  haven.  At  length  she  spoke,  and 
then  the  wild,  unnatural  feeling  ceased. 

"  Are  we  near  ?  "  asked  she. 

He  strained  his  gaze  fixedly  upon  the  coast. 

"  We  have  scarce  a  mile  farther  to  go,"  said  he. 

And  even  by  that  dim  light  Nina  could  see  how  his  face, 
which  was  all  flushed  with  the  exertion  of  rowing,  grew  white 
in  a  moment. 

"  I  have  never  told  you,"  he  added,  dropping  his  voice,  "  who 
■dwells  in  the  house  to  which  I  am  going  to  take  you — who  dwelt 
there,  I  should  rather  say,  five  years  ago." 

"  You  said  they  were  friends,' '  said  Nina,  in  her  gentlest  tones, 
drawing  close  to  his  side  with  quick  sympathy  for  the  emotion 
which  she  saw,  but  understood  not.  "  Are  they  very  dear 
friends?    Who  are  they?" 

"  My  mother  and  my  sister,"  replied  Alvar,  briefly,  and  rested 
upon  his  oars  a  moment,  bowing  his  face  upon  his  knees. 

Presently  he  looked  up ;  and,  being  now  quite  calm,  told  her 
how  it  was. 

The  wife  of  Alvar  the  True,  a  stately  and  venerable  lady,  of 
noble  blood  and  unblemished  virtue,  had  withdrawn  from  the 
Court  of  Barcelona  at  the  death  of  Count  Miro,  partly  because 
the  customs  of  the  new  court  were  ill-suited  to  her  regular  and 
pious  manner  of  living ;  partly  that  all  amusement  or  publicity 
was  distasteful  to  her  while  she  mourned  for  the  absence  and 
captivity  of  her  lord.  She  retired,  therefore,  to  a  solitary  man- 
sion on  the  sea-coast  which  had  been  part  of  her  dowry ;  and 
having  a  small  band  of  retainers  around  her,  rather  for  defence 
in  case  of  danger,  than  for  state,  she  occupied  herself  in  works 
of  charity  amongst  the  surrounding  poor,  and  in  the  education 
of  her  only  daughter,  whom  she  desired  to  train  up  for  a  matron- 
hood  as  sober  and  dignified  as  her  own.  None  at  Barcelona 
cared  to  trace  her  retreat,  and  very  soon  her  existence  was  alto- 
gether forgotten.  The  perfect  and  harmless  seclusion  in  which 
she  lived,  had  obtained  for  her  the  privilege  of  complete  neglect. 
Her  son  doubted  whether  Juan  of  Ripol  knew  that  there  was 
such  a  person ;  and  though  Suniario's  presence  on  the  islet 
might  seem  at  first  to  increase  the  probability  of  pursuit  and 
discovery,  he  thought,  on  reflection,  that  they  had  no  reason  to 
fear  him.  He  had  not  wasted  a  thought  upon  the  helpless 
widow ;  and  it  was  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  he 
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knew  where  she  had  taken  refuge.  He  might  remember  her 
now ;  but  while  he  was  searching  out  the  place  of  her  abode, 
Alvar  hoped  to  find  some  surer  retreat  both  for  her  and  for  Nina. 

Thus  confidently  he  spoke,  but,  as  they  neared  the  shore,  hk 
brow  grew  dark  and  his  heart  sank.  The  picture  of  a  desolated 
hearth  was  ever  before  his  eyes,  and  he  note  of  a  funeral  bell 
was  tolling  ominously  through  his  thoughts  ;  even  the  venerable 
innocence  of  his  mother's  old  age  might  not  have  secured  her 
from  suspicion  or  violence;  even  the  solitude  of  this  remote 
hiding-place  might  not  have  proved  beyond  the  tyrant's  reach. 
When  the  boat  shot  at  last  beneath  the  overhanging  darkness  of 
the  cavern — as  a  bird  darts  into  the  deep  bosom  of  a  tree  when 
the  storm  is  about  to  break — and  when  his  uncertain  hands  had 
felt  along  the  rock  and  found  the  iron  ring,  and  passed  the  rope 
through  it,  and  he  could  see  dimly  and  imperfectly  the  lowest 
step  of  the  roughly-hewn  stair  by  which  they  were  to  ascend, 
he  had  scarcely  breath  to  tell  Nina  where  they  were,  scarcely 
strength  to  lift  her  upon  the  shore.  In  absolute  silence  he 
walked  slowly  upwards,  and  she  climbed  after  him,  as  silent,  and 
as  full  of  fear;  the  cold,  close  grasp  in  which  his  hand  held  hers, 
scarcely  serving  to  re-assure  her.  When  they  were  within  two 
or  three  steps  of  the  top,  he  suddenly  halted,  staggered,  and  with 
difficulty  preserved  his  footing.  Nina  could  hardly  suppress  a 
cry  of  terror.  He  stooped  down  to  her  ear,  and  said  in  a  thrill- 
ing whisper,  "  There  are  lights  in  the  windows ! "  And  in 
another  moment,  she,  too,  had  ascended  high  enough  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  old,  grey,  fortified  house,  and  to  see  the  welcome 
gleam  from  its  arched  casements,  which  told  of  life  and  habi- 
tation within.  It  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff ;  one  side  rising 
abruptly  from  the  precipice  towards  the  sea ;  the  other,  in  which 
was  the  entrance,  defended  by  a  wall  and  gateway,  and  not 
visible  from  the  shore. 

If  Nina  had  thought  her  companion  strangely  tardy  till  now, 
she  had  no  reason  to  think  so  any  longer.  She  could  scarcely 
keep  pace  with  the  fiery  speed  at  which  he  sprang  forward,  still 
grasping  her  by  the  hand,  and  hurrying  her  along  with  him. 
They  reached  the  outer  wall,  but  she  knew  not  how  they  crossed 
it.  He  seemed  to  leap  rather  than  to  scale  it,  with  her  in  his 
arms,  and  she  found  herself,  breathless  and  panting,  on  the  other 
side,  within  the  court  of  the  little  castle.  That  part  of  the  build- 
ing which  constituted  the  dwelling-house  was  now  directly 
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opposite  to  them,  and  the  friendly  lights  seemed  to  smile  out  of 
the  dark,  lead-coloured  wall,  and  to  beckon  them  onwards.  But 
Alvar  stood  still,  and  looked  doubtfully  around  him.  After  a 
pause  he  whispered  once  more  to  Nina — 

xt  The  joy  may  kill  them.  I  scarce  know  what  to  do.  Yonder 
is  the  window  of  the  hall  in  which  they  were  ever  wont  to  sit  in 
the  evening.  Let  me  raise  you  in  my  arms,  dear  Nina,  that  you 
may  lift  the  edge  of  the  curtain  and  look  in,  and  tell  me — tell 
me  who  sits  in  the  old  place  beside  the  hearth." 

He  lifted  her  as  he  spoke ;  and,  light  and  agile,  she  sprang  in 
an  instant  upon  the  stone  sill  of  the  window,  and  twined  one 
arm  around  the  central  bar  or  pillaret  which  sustained  it.  There 
was  barely  room  for  her  to  support  herself  outside,  but  the  case- 
ment was  very  deeply  splayed  within,  and,  at  the  inner  edge, 
there  hung  a  heavy  curtain  of  crimson  stuff,  stamped  and  fringed 
with  silver,  which  protected  the  chamber  from  the  night  air* 
Passing  her  disengaged  arm  through  one  of  the  interstices  be- 
tween the  pillaret  and  the  wall,  she  was  able  to  reach  this  curtain, 
and  cautiously  to  move  it  a  little  aside.  She  then  stooped  for- 
ward, and,  entering  the  aperture  as  far  as  she  could,  peeped 
timidly  in.  After  a  single  glance  she  dropped  the  curtain,  and, 
aided  by  Alvar's  arm,  descended  once  more  to  the  ground. 

"  What  saw  you  ?  "  asked  he,  in  a  faltering  voice. 

"  There  is  a  great  room  within,"  answered  Nina,  "  and  a  fire 
of  wood  burning  on  the  hearth,  and,  by  the  fire,  there  sits  an 
aged  lady,  straight  and  upright  as  the  staff  which  stands  beside 
her.  She  is  clothed  in  black,  and  wears  a  black  hood ;  on  her 
head  is  a  white  coif ;  she  has  grey  hair  and  a  stately  counte- 
nance, and  her  eyes  are  dark,  and  shine  like  stars.  She  is  spin- 
ning, but  she  does  not  stoop  over  the  wheel,  and,  while  I  looked 
at  her,  she  stopped  and  sighed,  and  then  span  on  more  quickly 
than  before." 

"  Grey  hair !  grey  hair ! "  cried  the  knight,  who,  with  his 
hands  on  Nina's  shoulders,  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  hers,  was 
drinking  in  every  word  with  a  troubled  and  painful  joy.  "  Alas, 
my  mother !  it  was  brown  when  last  I  saw  thee !  Can  five 
weeping  years  do  so  much  ?  " 

"  It  is  white  as  the  coif  which  binds  it  now,"  answered  Nina ; 
"but  her  face  is  bright,  and  a  little  stern,  and  I  think  she 
frightens  me.  And  a  man  in  dark  clothing  sits  opposite  to  her, 
and  holds  something  in  his  hand  which  I  never  saw  before ;  it 
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has  streamers  like  sea- weed,  only  wider,  and  all  of  the  same  size 
and  shape ;  they  are  white,  and  have  black  marks  upon  them; 
and  he  looks  at  them  as  if  he  was  set  to  watch  them  lest  they 
should  do  some  evil.  And  all  the  while  he  is  talking  in  a  low, 
heavy  voice,  which  never  ceases.  And  a  lamp  is  burning  on  the 
table,  near  the  hearth,  but  the  rest  of  the  room  is  dim.  I  think 
there  are  more  people  in  it,  but  I  could  not  see,  for  I  looked  only 
at  those  two." 

Still  Alvar  kept  silence,  and  still  his  hands  rested  on  Nina's 
shoulders.  He  withdrew  them  at  last,  with  a  deep,  soft  sigh, 
and  two  great  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks,  as  on  the  night 
when  Nina  first  saw  him,  and  thought  that  she  was  dreaming. 
He  moved  towards  the  entrance-door,  saying,  at  the  same  time, 
"  And  the  younger  lady,  Nina ;  how  looked  she  ?  Thon  hast 
told  me  nothing  of  her ! " 

"  There  was  no  younger  lady  in  the  room,"  answered  Nina. 

The  knight  breathed  short  and  quick,  but  said  nothing :  she 
could  see  that  his  hands  trembled,  and  when  they  reached  the 
threshold  he  stopped  again. 

"Go  in,"  said  he,  huskily,  waving  his  hand  towards  the 
portal  to  supply  by  gesture  the  meaning  which  he  could  scarcely 
articulate — "  go  in,  and  say  that  I  am  come.  Dear  Nina !  " 
(she  was  looking  at  him  with  indescribable  terror)  "  you  must 
do  this  for  me.  Were  she — were  my  dear  and  honoured  mother 
to  see  my  face  at  once,  she  might  die." 

And  Nina,  not  knowing  what  she  did,  nor  whither  she  went 
— knowing  only  that  an  irresistible  force  impelled  her — walked 
straight  into  the  chamber,  and  stood  still  between  the  aged  lady 
and  the  monk  that  was  reading  to  her. 

Up  rose  all  from  their  seats,  startled  and  greatly  amazed, 
staring  in  astonishment  upon  the  child.  She  stood  there  trem- 
bling, in  her  coarse,  scanty  garment,  with  her  bare,  bright  feet 
xind  arms,  her  tangled  veil  of  auburn  tresses  hanging  to  her 
waist  and  half  covering  the  beautiful  face  with  its  wild, 
wonderful,  purple  eyes — the  strangest  intruder  that  ever 
walked  in  an  instant  into  the  midst  of  a  grave  family  party. 
The  monk  addressed  her  in  Latin  ;  the  servants  screamed  and 
called  upon  the  saints ;  the  lady  was  silent,  and  looked  upon 
her  in  proud  and  steadfast  surprise.  To  her  Nina  turned  with 
desperate  resolution,  and  said,  stretching  out  her  suppliant 
hands, — "  Ah,  lady,  there  is  joy  !    Your  son  is  come  ! " 
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Pale  and  stern,  the  mother  sat  down  again,  keeping  her 
right  hand  upon  her  heart,  and  motioning  impatiently  with  her 
left,  that  the  girl  should  be  taken  away.  She  had  no  faith  for 
the  tidings ;  but  she  felt  the  words  go  wildly  through  her  soul, 
and  she  could  not  bear  them. 

Nina's  terror  was  extreme  as  the  monk  and  the  servants  drew 
near  her ;  she  half  screamed,  and  exclaimed,  "  It  is  true  !  He 
has  escaped,  and  brought  me  hither!  He  is  there  without! 
Ah,  do  not  touch  me — do  not  hurt  me.  Keep  away  from  me  ! " 
(drawing  herself  up,  and  stamping,  not  in  pride,  but  in  utter 
fear,  as  she  tried  the  only  means  of  repelling  them  which 
occurred  to  her)  "  I  am  the  Countess  of  Barcelona,  and  you 
are  all  my  servants  !    Oh,  Alvar,  help  me !  " 

She  broke  from  them  with  a  bound,  and  was  flying  out  at  the 
door,  when  the  sight  of  Alvar  reassured  her.  She  clung  to  his 
arm  as  he  walked  forward  and  kneeled  down  at  the  feet  of  his 
mother,  who  had  once  more  risen  and  advanced  to  the  centre 
of  the  chamber,  half  maddened  by  Nina's  words.  Stately  as 
the  lady  was,  her  son  had  to  carry  her  to  her  seat ;  and,  for  a 
few  minutes,  no  sound  was  heard  but  her  low  sobs,  as  she  hid 
his  face  in  her  bosom,  and  the  soft,  scarcely  audible  words  which 
he  murmured  in  her  ear  as  he  wrapped  his  arms  about  her. 

Nina,  touched  and  silent,  wept  quietly  for  sympathy. 

"  Praised  be  God  !"  said  the  mother  at  last,  as  she  lifted  her 
head,  and  wiped  away  her  tears.  "  He  hath,  in  truth,  made 
the  heart  of  the  widow  to  sing  for  joy ! " 

She  advanced  a  little  way  into  the  room,  still  keeping  her 
arms  around  her  son,  and  supported  by  him. 

"  My  friends,"  said  she,  in  a  broken  voice,  making  an  affect- 
ingly  vain  effort  to  reassume  that  dignity  of  deportment  which 
scarcely  ever  forsook  her — "  My  friends,  here  is  your  master  !  " 

The  domestics  clustered  around,  kissing  Alvar's  hand  with 
every  demonstration  of  eager  and  respectful  joy.  The  knight 
kneeled  humbly  down  to  receive  the  monk's  benediction ;  but 
not  even  then  did  his  mother  unloose  the  clasp  in  which  she 
had  encircled  him.  With  a  movement  too  quick  for  him  to  pre- 
vent it,  she  kneeled  by  his  side,  and  the  priest  laid  a  hand  on 
each  head,  and  mother  and  son  thus,  still  in  a  close  embrace, 
received  his  blessing  together. 

Preparations  were  now  made  for  supper ;  and  the  two  fugitives 
withdrew  to  change  their  wet  garments  and  make  ready  for  the 
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meal.  Nina,  who  had  been  hastily  presented  to  the  lady  of  the 
mansion,  but  who  was  scarcely  noticed  by  her  in  the  midst  of 
such  bewildering  emotions,  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  two 
staid  and  sober  damsels,  to  whose  operations  she  submitted  her- 
self in  a  state  of  silent  wonder.  They  undressed  her — a  very 
brief  and  easy  process,  when  the  simplicity  of  her  toilet  is 
considered — they  apparelled  her  in  many  strange,  unknown 
vestments,  which  she  thought  it  was  tedious  to  put  on  and 
difficult  to  wear,  placing  over  all  a  robe  of  pale  blue  silk  with 
a  girdle  of  silver,  partially  covered  by  a  veil  or  mantle  of  black 
gauze  spotted  with  silver  also,  under  which  her  luxuriant 
tresses  were  gathered  up.  They  bathed  her  feet  and  bound 
sandals  upon  them  ;  and  this  she  would  fain  have  resisted,  as  it 
seemed  to  her  a  most  uncomfortable  and  unreasonable  arrange- 
ment ;  it  was  so  unnecessary  an  obstacle  in  walking,  that  she 
could  not  help  suspecting  it  was  done  to  prevent  her  from 
running  away,  as  she  remembered  that,  long  years  ago,  when 
they  lived  in  the  mountains,  Dame  Pacheca  was  wont  to  tie  two 
of  the  goafs  legs  together  to  restrain  it  within  due  limits.  She 
glanced  down,  however,  at  the  feet  of  her  tormentors,  and  saw 
that  they  were  similarly  imprisoned ;  and  as  she  felt  a  proud, 
uneasy  consciousness  that  she  was  an  object  of  wonder  and 
curiosity  to  them,  she  determined  not  to  betray  her  ignorance 
by  any  expression  of  surprise  or  repugnance.  She  sat,  there- 
fore, in  perfect  silence,  while  they  busied  themselves  about  her, 
as  though  she  had  been  a  doll ;  and  the  only  thought  which 
greatly  troubled  her  was  a  doubt  whether  she  should  be  able  to 
stand  without  help  when  she  was  set  upon  her  feet. 

As  the  waiting-women  4rew  forth  the  garments  in  which 
they  were  to  clothe  her,  one  said  to  the  other — 

"  I  know  not  how  our  lady  will  brook  the  sight  of  this  robe ; 
she  has  looked  on  nothing  which  could  remind  her  of  the  lady 
Ynes  since  that  fatal  day." 

"  Fear  not,  Jacinta,"  was  the  answer ;  "  if  she  feels  aught 
she  will  not  show  it.  Besides,  she  strictly  bade  us  find  fitting 
vestments  for  the  maiden,  and  thou  knowest  it  is  ill  disobeying 
her.  Mine  were  a  world  too  long,  and  thine  a  world  too  wide ; 
there  are  none  others  that  she  could  wear,  save  these. 

"  Will  the  Senora  tell  her  name  ?  "  asked  Jacinta,  who  seemed 
the  more  voluble  of  the  two,  as  she  clasped  the  girdle,  and 
Arranged  the  folds  of  the  black  transparent  veil,  through  which 
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Nina's  ivory  shoulders  and  rich  tresses  seemed  absolutely  to 
glitter. 

"  I  marvel  whether  she  has  the  use  of  speech ! "  added  the 
woman,  in  a  whisper,  to  her  companion. 
"I  am  called  Nina,"  replied  the  girl. 

And,  with  instinctive  reserve,  she  forbore  to  tell  her  name 
and  her  history. 

"And  has  the  Senora  come  far  to-night?"  pursued  Jacinta. 
u  Does  she  live  far  from  here,  and  will  she  remain  here  long  ?  " 

"  I  belong  to  the  Lord  Alvar,  and  I  am  to  live  with  him, 
and  I  wish  to  be  taken  to  him  directly,"  replied  Nina,  without 
an  instant's  hesitation. 

Nina  was  very  much  scared,  and  a  little  angry;  but  she 
thought  this  was  altogether  the  wisest  and  the  safest  answer  she 
could  make. 

The  two  waiting-women  opened  their  eyes  in  the  widest 
astonishment,  and  stared  at  each  other  and  at  her.  They  had 
not  been  in  the  hall  when  she  arrived,  and  had  wondered 
not  a  little  when  she  was  given  over  to  their  charge  in  a 
manner  which  seemed  to  imply  that  she  was  a  person  of  some 
consequence.  Their  wildest  conjectures  had  not,  however,  at- 
tained to  anything  so  extraordinary  as  this,  and  they  did  not 
know  what  to  make  of  it,  and  were  more  than  half  inclined  to 
doubt  her  sanity.  When  they  conducted  her  to  the  hall  they 
were  glad  enough  to  enter  with  her,  and  take  their  place  among 
the  other  domestics,  that  they  might  hear  and  see  whatever  was 
about  to  follow. 

"  Belongs  to  the  Lord  Alvar,  indeed  I "  whispered  Jacinta  to 
the  elder  damsel.  "  Who  would  have  thought  that  the  son  of 
our  most  Christian  Lord  Alvar  would  have  brought  a  wild, 
heathen  creature  like  this  home  to  his  mother !  And  a  beggar 
to  boot — didst  note  her  garment?  I  would  not  have  donned  it 
for  a  penance !" 

"  There  is  a  doom  upon  the  race ! "  replied  the  other,  solemnly. 
"  God  keep  our  noble  mistress  from  a  broken  heart ! " 

Alvar  sprang  up  as  they  entered  the  chamber,  and  taking 
Nina  by  the  hand  led  her  to  the  lady  of  the  mansion.  He  had 
been  watching  so  impatiently  for  her  arrival  that  he  had  scarce 
been  able  to  bear  his  part  in  conversation  with  his  mother  and 
the  good  priest,  though  he  had  as  much  to  tell  as  they  to  ask ; 
he  did,  indeed,  feel  as  though  she  belonged  to  him,  and  he  was 
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uneasy  lest  she  should  he  in  any  way  injured  or  frightened  if 
she  were  out  of  his  presence  for  a  moment. 

"Mother,"  said  he,  "you  must  take  this  dear  and  nohle 
maiden  to  your  heart  both  for  her  own  sake  and  for  mine.  I 
have  told  you  who  she  is,  and  what  she  has  done  for  me." 

The  lofty  lady  rose  up  and  made  a  grave  and  deliberate  obei- 
sance before  poor  Nina,  who,  gazing  timidly  from  Alvar's  face 
to  hers,  and  quite  overpowered  by  reverence  for  her  age  and 
her  dignity,  dropped  involuntarily  upon  her  knees.  She  could 
not  have  behaved  in  a  manner  more  suited  to  impress  Dame 
Ermenberga  favourably.  The  lady  smiled  approvingly  to  her 
son,  raised  the  prostrate  girl,  and  solemnly  kissed  her  brow. 

"  We  will  endeavour  to  give  thee  fitting  entertainment,  noble 
maiden,"  said  she,  "  and  to  train  and  teach  thee  as  a  Christian 
maiden  should  be  trained  and  taught.  We  know  that  thy  mis- 
fortunes and  the  crimes  of  others  have  withheld  from  thee  the 
privileges  of  thy  birth,  and  while  our  son  labours  to  restore  the 
outward  right,  it  shall  be  our  business  to  supply  the  inward  cul- 
ture. And  now  I  pray  you  sit  and  eat,  for  you  must  be  both 
weary  and  faint." 

Nina  ate  her  supper  in  great  terror  of  mind,  glancing  shyly 
about  her,  and  speaking  only  in  whispers,  like  a  frightened  child, 
which  in  truth  she  was.  She  took  some  comfort  from  the  bright 
encouraging  looks  which  Alvar  constantly  directed  towards  her, 
and  once  derived  immense  satisfaction  from  thrusting  her  hand 
into  his  beneath  the  table ;  a  movement  which,  fortunately  for 
her,  was  not  perceived.  Dame  Ermenberga  was  still  too  full 
of  recent  and  deep  emotion  to  be  very  vigilant  or  critical ;  but 
she  was  somewhat  troubled  by  the  circumstance  that  she  could 
on  no  pretext  induce  her  guest  to  speak  to  her.  Whatsoever 
remark  she  addressed  to  Nina,  the  girl  answered  in  the  lowest 
possible  whisper,  fixing  her  large  eyes  on  Alvar's  face,  and  un- 
mistakably directing  her  words  to  him.  He,  acting  as  inter- 
preter, repeated  what  she  had  said  to  his  mother,  very  much  as 
if  it  were  in  a  foreign  tongue  and  needed  translation.  He  was 
unspeakably  watchful  and  anxious  about  her,  and  felt  a  sense  of 
relief  when  the  meal  was  over  and  the  hour  of  repose  arrived. 
Though  he  knew  that  he  was  breaking  the  solemn  ordinances 
of  the  household,  he  followed  Nina  quickly  from  the  room,  and 
detained  her  at  the  base  of  the  turret-stair,  while  Jacinta,  who 
was  to  light  her  to  her  couch,  paused  half  way  up  the  ascent. 
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He  put  his  arms  tenderly  around  her,  and  spoke  to  her  in  the 
gentlest  tone. 

"  God  hless  thee,  dear  Nina !  Thou  art  safe  here — remember 
I  am  always  near  and  always  ready.  It  is  strange  to  thee  at 
first,  but  my  mother  will  soon  love  thee  as  a  daughter,  and  thou 
wilt  find  that  she  is  so  good  and  so  noble.  Sleep  soundly  and 
happily,  and  meet  me  in  the  court  to-morrow  morn  with  a 
bright  face,  and  tell  me  that  thou  feelest  thou  art  at  home." 

"  Oh,  I  am  frightened !  I  am  frightened ! 99  was  Nina's  mur- 
muring answer,  as  she  hid  her  face  on  his  shoulder. 

"  I  know  it,  my  wild-flower ! "  he  replied  playfully ;  "  but 
there  is  no  cause  for  fear,  and  it  will  soon  melt  away.  Soon, 
very  soon,  Nina !  But  you  are  so  beautiful  in  this  courtly  attire 
that  I  am  ashamed  to  look  upon  you "  (he  held  her  at  arm's 
length  as  he  spoke,  and  gazed  upon  her  with  no  assumed  admi- 
ration). "  See,  now  you  look  like  a  queen,  indeed,  and  I  feel 
that  I  am  only  your  servant.  It  needs  but  a  coronet  on  this 
fair  brow  "  (touching  it  lightly  as  he  spoke),  "  and  I  must  kneel 
and  pay  my  homage,  and  it  will  be  mine  to  feel  fear.  Nay, 
Nina,  I  shall  chide  in  earnest  if  thou  art  still  afraid.  Am  not 
I  here  to  protect  thee,  and  hast  thou  not  faith  in  me  ?  " 

And  Nina  smiled,  and  felt  all  her  fears  vanish  as  the  frost- 
pearls  melt  when  the  sun  shines  upon  them.  A  delicious  sense 
of  safety  and  repose  stole  into  her  heart,  and  Alvar  was  contented 
as  he  saw  the  old  bright  look  come  back  to  her  lovely  face.  He 
was  leaving  her,  when  she  detained  him  an  instant,  and  said 
earnestly, — 

"  May  I  ask  you  of  your  sister  ?" 

The  knight  lifted  his  hand  as  though  the  word  were  substan- 
tial and  he  could  thrust  it  away  from  him — as  though  he  did  so 
thrust  it  away  from  him  with  unhesitating  force.  "  Name  her 
not  before  my  mother !  "  said  he  in  a  deep,  suppressed  voice ; 
"  name  her  not  to  me !  God's  wrath  has  stricken  our  house. 
She  is  dead !  "  * 

And  Nina  went  up  to  her  apartment  sorrowing  deeply  for 
his  sorrow,  and  forgot  not  tojaay  diligently  the  orisons  which  he 
had  taught  her,  and  lay  down  marvelling  greatly  at  the  spacious 
ness  of  the  chamber  and  the  softness  of  the  couch,  and  was  borne 
away  from  earth  by  the  swift  sleep  and  busy  dreams  of  child- 
hood, with  the  light  of  those  kind  and  powerful  eyes  shedding 
peace  and  hope  upon  her  heart,  through  all  its  mazy  wanderings 
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and  unreal  dangers.  And  Alvar,  after  a  moment's  pause, 
during  which  a  dark,  downward  look  came  upon  his  face  which 
we  have  never  seen  there  before,  went  back  to  the  hall  to 
receive  with  good-humoured  patience  the  rebuke  which  he  well 
knew  his  mother  had  in  store  for  him,  and  to  bespeak  from  her 
as  much  indulgence  for  his  wild  maiden  of  the  seas  as  might  be 
possible  to  her  somewhat  stern,  though  noble  character.  The 
vision  of  that  wonderful  and  lovely  womanhood  into  which  Nina 
seemed  to  have  shot  up  in  an  instant  before  his  eyes,  shed  upon 
his  dreams  a  light  as  radiant  as  he  was  unconsciously  shedding 
upon  hers.  It  was  strangely  blended  with  a  picture  of  grey 
sky,  and  heaving  waters,  and  dying  sunset,  and  a  boat  going 
swiftly  forwards  by  a  dark  and  rocky  coast,  and  a  figure  couched 
at  his  feet  within  the  boat,  with  eyes  of  superhuman  and  mystical 
beauty  fixed  ever  wistfully  upon  his  own. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

"  Rise,  maiden !  "  said  Dame  Ermenberga ;  "  it  is  not  seemly 
that  thou  shouldst  sit  thus  ever,  couched  at  my  son's  feet  as  if 
thou  wert  his  favourite  hound  ! " 

It  was  on  the  second  evening  after  Nina's  arrival,  that  her 
hostess  thus  addressed  her,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
girl  would  have  obeyed,  had  not  the  command  been  seconded 
by  a  half-imploring  glance  from  Alvar.  She  rose,  therefore, 
with  a  mixture  of  shame  and  anger  in  her  beautiful  countenance, 
and  took  her  seat  at  the  board  where  Mistress  Juana,  the  chief 
of  the  lady's  waiting-women,  was  preparing  some  embroidery 
for  her  future  instruction  and  torment.  There  was  a  little 
sullenness  in  the  manner  in  which  she  half  averted  her  drooping 
4head,  and  received  the  work  with  lax,  careless  fingers,  and  look 
askance ;  but  her  temper,  though  proud  and  impetuous,  was 
both  generous  and  sweet,  and  she  was  soon  busily  employed, 
taking  all  the  pains  that  she  could,  and  making  as  many  mis- 
takes as  it  was  possible  to  comprise  within  the  limits  of  a  single 
evening. 

That  decorous  and  stately  matron,  Dame  Ermenberga,  had 
endured  with  ill-suppressed  impatience  Nina's  extraordinary 
habit  of  curling  herself  up  upon  the  floor  at  Alvar's  feet  when- 
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ever  she  had  nothing  particular  to  do,  and  found  that  she  was 
expected  to  take  her  place  in  the  family  circle.  Out  of  con- 
sideration for  her  son's  earnest  and  deprecating  entreaties,  the 
lady  had  forborne  to  speak  as  long  as  she  could ;  but  having 
watched  her  singular  guest  closely,  and  with  much  dissatisfac- 
tion for  two  days,  she  became  convinced  that  a  course  of  active 
discipline  would,  be  necessary  if  Nina  was  ever  to  take  her 
place  as  Princess  of  Barcelona  with  any  sort  of  respectability, 
and  that  the  truest  kindness  was  to  begin  it  at  once. 

There  was  not  the  slightest  ill-will  in  Dame  Ermenberga's 
feelings,  though,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  she  did  not  regard 
the  new  member  of  her  household  with  an  approving  eye,  and 
thought  that  her  introduction  was  one  of  the  most  uncomfort- 
able episodes  that  had  ever  occurred  in  her  domestic  history. 
She  felt  very  much  as  an  orderly,  dignified,  and  extremely  par- 
ticular housekeeper  of  the  present  day  might  be  expected  to 
feel  if  her  favourite  son  were  to  return  from  college,  bringing 
with  him  a  young  red  Indian,  whom  he  should  earnestly  com- 
mend to  his  mother's  care  and  entertainment  as  an  inmate 
during  the  long  vacation. 

It  would  be  more  difficult  to  describe  Alvar's  feelings  on  the 
same  subject.  Brought  up  in  the  strict,  old,  northern  habits  of 
decorum  and  reverence  in  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes,  which, 
the  Spanish  Goths  inherited  from  their  fathers,  and  which  in 
the  tenth  century  were  developing,  or  about  to  develop,  into 
all  the  fantastic  yet  beautiful  ramifications  of  that  system  which 
we  call  chivalry,  Nina  was,  to  him,  an  anomaly  which  he  could 
judge  by  no  rule  and  test  by  no  standard  already  in  his  hands. 
Woman,  for  him,  stood  on  a  pedestal,  from  which  it  were  pro- 
faneness  to  dislodge  her ;  and  the  relation  which  he  bore  to  her, 
at  once  protecting  and  worshipping,  was — to  borrow  a  great 
master's  simile — like  that  of  the  heathen  priest  to  the  mute  and 
helpless  divinity  whose  temple  it  is  his  business  to  guard. 
Withdrawn  as  she  was  within  the  sacred  recesses  of  domestic 
life,  shrouded  by  a  stately  modesty  which  none  save  the  worth- 
less would  voluntarily  lay  aside,  and  which  he  would  have  died 
rather  than  invade,  the  possibility  of  familtar  intercourse  with 
any  woman  save  with  a  mother,  a  sister,  or  a  wife,  had  never 
crossed  his  knightly  thoughts.  In  early  girlhood  these  fair, 
mysterious  beings  were  invisible,  or  if  seen  at  a  distance  on 
public  occasions,  or  flitting  across  the  background  of  the  courtly 
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or  domestic  picture,  they  neither  spoke  nor  were  spoken  to,  bat 
remained  aloof  and  inviolate,  like  the  bad  of  some  delicate  and 
costly  plant  which  we  dare  not  touch  or  breathe  upon,  lest  we 
should  prevent  it  from  expanding  into  the  blossom.  For 
him  the  precious  name  of  wife  included  the  idea  of  years  of 
patient  and  respectful  approach,  during  which  the  divinity,  stiff 
uncomprehended  and  unwon,  might,  perhaps,  from  time  to  time 
vouchsafe  a  smile,  but  should  by  no  means  descend  or  reveal 
herself ;  and  of  the  final  conquest  of  a  treasure  which  should  be 
entirely  and  exclusively  his  own,  continuing  for  all  future  time 
as  much  a  mystery  to  others  as  she  had  hitherto  been  to  himself. 

These  principles  were  part  of  Alvar's  self,  and  they  were 
neither  abandoned  nor  forgotten,  though  they  were  now  violated 
at  every  moment.  Nina  had  been  to  him  at  first,  by  turns  a 
wonder,  a  plaything,  and  a  pupil ;  and  in  the  new  and  strange 
delight  of  daily  unbroken  intercourse  with  a  creature  so  fascinat- 
ing, he  had  never  paused  to  analyse  the  relation  in  which  they 
stood  to  each  other. 

But  now,  when  they  had  left  that  lonely  island-life,  and 
returned  to  a  region  the  laws  of  which  he  knew  so  well  and  she 
broke  so  constantly,  he  felt  in  the  very  depth  of  his  heart  that, 
in  the  full  sense  of  her  own  simple  phrase,  she  "  belonged  to 
him."  She  was  a  possession,  and  he  must,  indeed,  protect  her, 
for  no  one  else  could.  He  must  stand  between  her  and  man- 
kind, and  interpret  the  one  to  the  other.  He  felt  accountable 
to  his  own  conscience  for  every  offence  she  committed,  and  for 
every  cloud  that  glided  across  her  exquisite  face.  He  lived  in 
a  perpetual  fever ;  foreseeing,  almost  forestalling,  every  uncon- 
scious outrage  which  she  offered  to  his  mother's  ways  and  laws; 
having  constantly  active  in  his  mind,  on  each  such  occasion,  a 
respectful  acknowledgment  of  the  justice  of  the  rule,  an  intense 
delight  in  its  violation,  and  an  absolute  misery  at  the  effect 
which  such  violation  must  produce. 

These  incompatible  feelings  he  reconciled  by  some  logic  of 
his  own,  too  profound  for  us  to  fathom.  But  though  he  could 
thus  reconcile  them  in  his  own  heart,  it  was,  alas!  impossible 
to  make  outward  and  tangible  incompatibilities  equally  harmo- 
nious, lie  might  be  content  to  recognise  the  propriety  of  all 
the  social  rules,  having  to  every  rule  one  exception,  and  that 
exception  Nina ;  but  he  could  not  expect  others  to  accept  this 
reasoning.    The  anxious  and  passionate  tenderness  with  which 
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he  surrounded  her,  ever  ready  as  it  were  to  spring  forward  ,and 
to  be  her  shield,  desirous  that,  if  possible,  she  might  be  allowed 
to  pursue  her  own  path  without  encountering  even  one  momen- 
tary check,  seemed  to  his  mother  unreasonable  and  absurd. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  strangely  inconsistent  with 
that  somewhat  lordly  and  severe  temperament  which  he  had 
inherited  from  herself,  and  which  hitherto  had  enabled  him  to 
endure,  to  contemplate,  or  even  to  inflict,  any  amount  of  pain 
which  duty  might  render  necessary,  with  unhesitating  resolu- 
tion, though,  in  the  last 'jt wo  cases,  with  regret  and  sympathy, 
Here,  however,  there  was  no  question  of  regret  or  sympathy — 
here  was  positive  point-blank  resistance  ;  and,  inconsistent 
though  it  might  be,  so  it  was,  and  he  could  not  help  it.  Instead 
of  quietly  perceiving  and  admitting  the  fact  that  Nina  must  go 
through  a  period  of  discomfort  and  discipline  ere  she  could  be 
fitted  for  the  rank  in  which  she  was  to  move,  he  set  himself 
Against  it  on  the  very  threshold,  and  seemed  as  eager  to  dash 
the  medicine  from  her  lips  as  though  it  were  poison.  The 
only  practical  effect  which  his  mother's  opposite  view  produced 
upon  him,  was  that  the  course  of  lessons  which  he  had  so  pro- 
fitably commenced  on  the  island  was  altogether  abandoned,  and 
that  an  even  tenor  of  indulgence,  sympathy,  and  defence — in 
short,  of  boundless  petting  and  spoiling — was  substituted  for  it. 
He  seemed  to  consider  it  his  business  to  be  perpetually  making 
Amends  to  his  darling  for  such  annoyances  as  his  utmost  care 
could  not  always  succeed  in  warding  away ;  and  to  think  that 
the  task  of  controlling  her  had  passed  so  completely  into  other 
hands  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Yet  he  could  rule  her 
by  a  word,  a  tone,  a  glance ;  and  these  he  sometimes  employed, 
though  only  when  he  perceived  that  their  employment  might, 
as  in  the  instance  with  which  we  commenced  our  remarks,  pre- 
vent a  scene  which  must  terminate  in  something  even  more 
painful  to  her  than  the  abandonment  of  her  present  will.  It 
would  have  been  well  for  her  had  she  been  left  entirely  in  his 
hands :  the  tenderness  with  which  he  now  treated  her  would  not 
have  diminished,  while  there  would  have  been  added  to  it  a 
wisdom  and  a  firmness,  in  which,  with  all  our  respect  for  our  hero, 
*ve  are  obliged  to  confess  that  he  was  just  now  a  little  deficient. 
For,  to  express  the  character  of  his  behaviour  concerning  her  in 
a  single  sentence,  we  may  say  that  he  could  not  endure  that  the 
.smallest  possible  amount  of  vexation  should  be  inflicted  upon  her 
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during  a  single  moment  of  time ;  and  that  if  it  were  necessary  to 
turn  one  hair  of  her  head  in  a  direction  different  from  that  which 
nature  had  given  it,  he  would  have  thought  it  an  injury  not  to 
be  allowed  to  perform  the  operation  himself,  and  would  have 
doubted  whether,  when  it  should  be  completed,  it  could  possibly 
be  an  improvement. 

As  for  Nina  herself,  she  was  puzzled  and  disconcerted  by  her 
new  position,  and  was  in  great  danger  of  looking  back  upon  her 
island  life — at  least  upon  the  last  month  of  it — with  regret ;  and 
suffering  memory  to  invest  it  with  just  such  a  sunset  radiance  as 
that  which  had  rested  upon  the  actual  San  Pablo  when  she  bade 
it  farewell.     Generalising  in  her  own  simple  way  from  the 
instances  of  her  limited  experience,  she  was  inclined  to  place 
Dame  Ermenberga  somewhere  in  the  same  class  with  Juan  and 
Pacheca,  and  to  arrive  by  induction  at  a  new  law  of  nature — 
namely,  that  "  all  aged  persons  are  disagreeable."  Dame 
Ermenberga  would  have  wondered  greatly,  could  she  have 
known  how  she  was  estimated ;  but  if  she  had  known  that  an 
opposite  law  existed  also  in  Nina's  mind,  based  upon  her  per- 
sonal observation  of  Alvar,  and  declaring  that "  all  young  knights 
are  delightful,"  the  stately  lady  would,  indeed,  have  been  terribly 
scandalised.    The  sweetness  and  gaiety  of  Nina's  temper,  her 
perfect  inexperience,  her  buoyant  child-nature,  prevented  her 
from  being  made  actually  unhappy  at  first ;  and,  indeed,  so  long 
as  Alvar  was  with  her,  it  did  not  seem  possible  that  she  should 
be  otherwise  than  happy.  Vague  misgivings,  fears  that  she  was 
not  welcome  to  her  hostess  (a  point  on  which  the  youngest  child 
is  sometimes  marvellously  sensitive),  passed  occasionally,  and 
with  increasing  frequency,  through  her  mind,  stirring  that 
secret  fire  of  pride  which  lurked  in  its  depths,  and  might  pos- 
sibly blaze  forth  some  day  to  astonish  her  companions.  She 
had  not  forgotten  that  Alvar  had  taught  her  that  she  was  a 
queen  ;  this  lesson  at  least  she  had  learned  by  heart ;  and  though 
she  would  have  laid  her  crown  at  his  feet  at  any  moment,  she 
felt  no  small  inclination  to  place  it  on  her  own  brow,  and  wear  it 
royally  whenever  she  confronted  Dame  Ermenberga. 

All  these  rebellious  impulses  were,  however,  kept  in  restraint 
by  Alvar's  presence,  and  by  the  recollection  that  Ermenberga 
was  his  mother.  The  latter  thought  caused  her  to  reproach 
herself,  when  she  was  otherwise  than  submissive,  and  to  recall 
her  unfavourable  judgment  as  often  as  it  was  pronounced ;  the 
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former  satisfied  all  the  cravings  of  her  awakening  heart,  and 
soothed  and  filled  it  with  a  happiness  so  profound,  that  it  left  no 
space  for  discontent,  and  kept  all  the  evils  of  her  lot  in  abeyance, 
and,  so  to  speak,  out  of  sight,  at  least  for  the  time.  The  dark 
possibility  of  his  leaving  her  never  loomed  for  a  moment  upon 
the  clear  horizon  of  her  thoughts. 

They  had  no  tidings  from  San  Pablo,  and  were  quite  ignorant 
of  the  effect  which  their  escape  had  produced,  and  of  the 
measures  which  had,  doubtless,  been  taken  to  discover  their 
retreat ;  but  Alvar  thought  it  unwise  to  remain  in  a  place  where 
there  was  so  much  probability  of  discovery,  and  he  therefore 
effected  the  removal  of  the  family  as  soon  and  as  secretly  as 
possible.  Their  new  abode  was  selected  and  prepared  for  them 
by  the  good  priest  who  had  borne  Dame  Ermenberga  company 
on  the  evening  of  Alvar's  return,  and  whose  wanderings  about 
the  land  to  visit  the  sick,  to  comfort  the  afflicted,  and  to  preach 
to  the  ignorant,  had  introduced  him  to  many  a  secret  nook  and 
woodland  fastness  which  ordinary  travellers  might  have  failed  to 
penetrate. 

They  journeyed  many  miles  inland  in  a  westerly  direction, 
and  arrived  at  their  destination  late  on  the  fourth  day.  It  was 
a  small  fortress,  of  considerable  strength,  which  had  stood  a. 
fierce  siege  in  the  days  of  Tarik  and  Theodomir,  and  had  lain 
dismantled  and  abandoned  ever  since.  A  very  little  preparation 
sufficed  to  render  it  habitable,  and  during  the  period  of  their 
enforced  concealment  they  attempted  nothing  more. 

Castle  Muza,  so  called  from  a  tradition  that  the  great  Emir 
had  oncej  for  a  short  time,  occupied  it,  stood  on  the  borders  of 
an  extensive  forest,  at  the  entrance  of  the  hill-country.  A  stream 
issued  from  the  recesses  of  the  wood,  and  filling  the  moat  which 
circled  the  stern,  grey  towers,  passed  swiftly  onwards,  and 
swelled  into  a  river  ere  it  reached  the  sea.  It  paused,  as  if  to 
examine  the  sombre  and  deserted  walls,  and  then  hurried  away 
from  them,  rejoicing  in  its  escape,  and  expanding  into  double 
life  and  power  as  it  withdrew  farther  and  farther  from  so  gloomy 
a  spectacle. 

A  little  village  had  once  nestled  in  the  shadow  of  the  castle, 
but  it  had  been  sacked  and  pillaged  ;  and  such  of  its  inhabitants 
as  fell  not  by  the  Moorish  scimitar,  had  wandered  away,  never 
to  return.  A  few  mounds,  whose  artificial  origin  was  revealed 
by  their  abrupt  rise  and  somewhat  regular  formation,  and  a 
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fragment  or  two  of  shattered  and  flower-tufted  wall,  were  the 
only  traces  now  left  of  its  existence. 

It  was  broad,  bright  noonday  when  our  travellers  reached 
this  picturesque  solitude,  and  leaving  the  prostrate  hamlet  to 
their  right,  ascended  the  banks  of  the  stream,  and  crossed  the 
rude  drawbridge. 

A  perfect  rainbow  of  wild  flowers  and  emerald  mosses  clothed 
and  crested  every  blunted  angle  and  ruinous  embattlement,  and 
seemed  as  though,  by  the  gay  endearments  of  a  young  and 
playful  life,  it  would  fain  beguile  the  old,  sad  ruin  out  of  its 
melancholy. 

Nina's  rapture,  when  she  beheld  the  forest,  stretching  away 
over  the  plain,  and  climbing  the  clefts  of  the  hills,  mocking  the 
tyrant  sun  with  its  green,  cool,  impenetrable  darkness,  is  not  to 
be  described.    Nature's  grandest  spectacles — her  forests,  her 
mountains,  and  her  oceans — have  two  classes  of  sensation  at 
command,  which  they  awaken  in  turn,  according  to  the  mood 
of  the  beholder.    To  the  sea  belong  ideas  of  power,  majesty, 
freedom — of  never-resting  life,  and  illimitable  joy;  or,  wild 
dreams  of  utter  desolation,  and  perfect  helplessness ;  of  strength 
without  sympathy,  and  labour  without  repose ;  breathings  of 
despair,  deep,  still,  and  terrible.    The  forest,  with  its  jleafy 
cloisters,  its  winding  lights  and  massy,  motionless  shadows,  its 
canopied  mazes  which  the  eye  cannot  penetrate  though  the  foot 
may,  its  world  of  melody  which  fills  it  like  sunshine,  glancing 
from  every  leaf,  and  making  sweet  revelations  of  the  life  that 
dwells  in  many  a  far,  shrouded,  untrodden  recess — the  forest 
awakens  in  us  a  sense  of  home,  and  shelter,  and  secresy,  of 
solitude  without  desertion,  of  tempting  mysteries  which  it  is 
delicious  to  investigate  ;  or  thrills  us  with  unknown  and  name- 
less terrors,  as  though  we  were  unable  to  withdraw  the  foot 
which  we  had  once  set  within  its  magic  precinct,  but  must 
advance  ever  further  and  further  into  a  kingdom  whose  laws  we 
know  not,  and  whose  phantom -citizens  may  start  into  sight  at 
any  moment  in  one  of  those  vistas  down  which  the  eye  glances 
so  shyly,  scarcely  venturing  to  rest,  yet  fancying  that  forms  and 
aspects  are  changing  even  while  it  looks  on  them. 

Nina,  in  the  highest  degree  imaginative  and  susceptible,  gave 
herself  up  without  restraint  to  each  of  these  sensations  as  it 
arose,  and  clung  to  Alvar's  arm,  that  he  might  protect  her  from 
she  knew  not  what,  and  looked  up  in  his  face  that  she  might 
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be  sure  of  his  sympathy,  and  that  he  might  interpret  to  her  the 
beauty  of  her- own  delight. 

Alvar's  first  business  was  to  render  the  place  defensible  in 
case  of  attack,  and  to  secure  a  means  of  retreat.  The  latter 
was  easily  accomplished,  as  there  had  been  a  subterranean  pas- 
cage  from  the  keep,  the  outlet  of  which  was  within  the  forest ; 
and  this  it  was  only  necessary  to  open  and  clear  in  order  to  make 
it  available.  The  precautions  which  he  took  puzzled  Nina,  who 
thought  that  so  long  as  he  was  free  and  able  to  wield  his  sword, 
nothing  could  possibly  harm  them  ;  more  especially  now,  when 
he  had  at  least  half-a-dozen  stout  and  faithful  serving -men  to 
back  him.  She  would  have  understood  the  matter  better  had 
she  known  that  he  was  providing  for  the  safety  of  the  household 
during  his  own  approaching  absence. 

Hugh  of  France  was  at  Narbonne ;  and  after  much  consul- 
tation with  Dame  Ermenberga  and  the  priest,  it  was  decided 
that  Alvar  should  seek  him  there,  and  that  the  family  should 
remain  in  close  concealment  till  his  intentions  were  proclaimed. 
In  about  a  fortnight  after  their  migration  to  Castle  Muza,  Alvar 
had  completed  the  arrangements  for  his  departure,  and  he  then 
determined  to  announce  it  to  Nina,  whom  he  had  spared  as  long 
as  he  could.  For  this  purpose,  he  followed  her  into  the  wood 
in  the  evening ;  she  had  made  her  escape,  as  she  generally  did, 
when  it  was  practicable  ;  had  wandered  as  far  as  she  dared  when 
by  herself;  and  was  sitting  on  the  root  of  an  elm  which  over- 
hung the  brook,  watching  the  tawny  light  on  bough  and  bank, 
which,  as  it  touched  the  water,  seemed  to  change  the  foam-beads 

round  every  stone,  into  a  necklace  of  rubies. 

"  Ah !  "  cried  she,  eagerly,  making  room  for  him  beside  her. 

"  I  have  seen  you  so  seldom  to-day  and  yesterday.    How  glad  I 

am  that  you  are  come  ! " 

He  took  the  place  which  she  had  assigned  to  him,  and  felt  far 

more  afraid  of  beginning  his  communication  than  had  the  pain 

been  double,  and  restricted  to  himself  alone. 

"  How  have  you  passed  the  day  ?  "  he  inquired,  delaying  the 

dreaded  moment  a  little  while. 

"  Oh  !  I  forget  now"  answered  she.    "  I  only  know  that  it  is 

past,  and  that  I  am  glad  of  it.  I  wish  the  next  year  were  over." 
"  Why  so,  dear  Nina?    You  should  not  hunt  the  moments 

away  now ;  some  day,  perchance,  you  may  wish  to  bring  them 

back  again." 
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"  In  a  year,"  she  replied,  "  I  shall  be  a  woman.  Do  not 
smile  at  me,  or  I  will  not  talk  to  you  any  longer."  (Ah,  Nina ! 
have  you  found  out  that  your  silence  is  a  punishment  ?)  "  I 
shall  be  fifteen.  Oh !  I  wish  it  were  come  !  I  shall  be  free, 
and  a  queen  !  If  I  were  not  to  be  a  queen,  I  should  be  very 
sorry  that  I  was  born  a  woman.  A  woman's  life  is  sad,  and 
tardy,  and  feeble ;  she  can  do  nothing." 

"  And  if  you  were  a  man,  what  would  you  do  ?  "  asked  he, 
laughingly,  spanning  her  tiny  wrist,  as  she  laid  her  hand,  with 
an  animated  gesture,  upon  the  hilt  of  his  sword. 

"  You  are  mocking  me,"  she  answered,  with  half- assumed 
anger.  "  You  pretend  to  think  you  are  not  happier  than  we 
are.    Tell  me,  first,  what  you  would  do  if  you  were  a  woman." 

"  I  would  seek  to  be  what  God  made  woman  to  be,"  he]  an- 
swered; "  light,  rest,  comfort,  beauty,  to  the  life  of  others." 

He  paused  on  each  word ;  and  saw  that  they  sank  into  her 
heart,  though  just  now,  in  her  childish  coquetry,  she  would  not 
show  it. 

"  It  sounds  lovely,"  she  said,  grave  for  a  moment ;  then 
shaking  off  the  cloud  and  smiling  in  his  face,  she  added,  "  but 
just  think  of  all  the  hours  of  all  the  days.  While  you  are  out 
among  the  fields  and  woods—  moving,  working,  living — we  sit 
at  home,  and  never  cease  that  weary  spinning,  save  when  we  go 
to  that  weary  embroidery.  Nay,  I  forgot,  there  is  a  little  change  i 
we  learn  to  make  broths,  and  compound  simples  ;  and  we  remain 
still  a  long,  long  time,  while  our  maidens  comb  out  our  hair, 
and  put  fine  clothes  upon  us.    How  should  you  like  all  this?" 

"  We  are  learning  something  else  all  this  long,  long  time 
besides  spinning  and  embroidery,"  answered  he,  returning  her 
smile ;  "  we  are  learning  stillness,  silence,  and  subjection,  and 
all  that  is  hereafter  to  bring  us  to  a  helpful  and  noble  woman- 
hood. And  why  should  not  our  thoughts  be  as  busy  as  our 
fingers,  wandering  away  as  far  as  we  like,  and  weaving  pleasant 
fancies  ?  " 

"  Thoughts  wandering  ! "  she  cried.  "  Ay,  but  the  feet  may 
long  to  wander  too  !  I  should  like  to  see  you  tried  in  this  life 
which  you  paint  so  fairly !  How  you  would  chafe,  and  fume, 
and  pant,  like  your  horse  when  you  curb  him  tightly,  making 
him  Jtread  a  measure  when  he  longs  to  be  chasing  a  deer  !  I 
know  you  would  make  the  most  dreadful  mistakes  in  your  em- 
broidery, and  break  the  yarn  ten  times  a  minute  while  you  were 
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spinning.  And  as  to  the  tiring- women,  let  us  see  how  much 
patience  you  have  ! "  ?] 

She  undid  the  long  veil  which  confined  her  hair,  and  while 
the  breeze  loosened  her  bright  tresses  and  scattered  them  about 
her  face,  she  began  to  bind  it  upon  his  head,  trying  to  smooth 
his  perverse  curls  under  its  folds  in  feminine  fashion.  Laughing 
and  half-ashamed,  he  let  her  do  what  she  would  with  him. 

"Am  I  not  admirably  patient?"  he  inquired;  and  then 
added  very  gravely — "But  is  not  my  beard  in  the  way?" 

The  busy  little  hand  was  upon  his  mouth  in  an  instant. 
"  How  dare  you  talk  of  such  a  thing  ?"  she  exclaimed,  indig- 
nantly. "You  quite  forget  who  you  are.  I  wonder  what 
Jacinta  would  think  if  I  were  to  begin  complaining  of  my 
beard!" 

"  I  wonder  what  Jacinta  would  think  if  she  were  to  see  yon 
making  a  toy  of  me  in  this  manner !  I  wonder  what  I  shall 
think  of  it  myself  to-morrow !" 

These  words  were  uttered  in  a  low  voice,  and  received  no 
answer  from  the  despotic  tirewoman,  except  an  authoritative 
"  Do  not  murmur  in  that  manner!" 

"  Must  I  not  even  have  the  control  of  my  own  voice  V9 
pleaded  he,  laughing  heartily.  "  What  is  the  precise  tone  that 
your  Majesty  commands  me  to  adopt?" 

"  You  are  learning  stillness — and  silence — and  subjection," 
replied  she,  dwelling  on  each  word  with  a  saucy  echo  of  his  own 
emphasis.  "  I  hope  you  find  the  lesson  pleasant ;  I  hope  it  is 
doing  you  a  great  deal  of  good.  Ah !"  (with  a  cry  of  dismay) 
"  what  are  you  doing?" 

He  had  risen  hastily  to  his  feet  and  annihilated  her  handi- 
work in  a  moment.  He  gave  her  a  bright  glance,  as  though 
the  predicament  in  which  he  stood  was  irresistibly  amusing  even 
to  himself ;  and  in  truth  there  was  something  comic  in  the 
genuine  expression  of  shame  which  passed  over  his  bold  and 
manly  countenance  as  he  beheld  Dame  Ermenberga  approaching 
them.  Fortunately  she  had  not  discovered  their  occupation, 
and  Nina,  who  would  have  thought  it  unpardonable  presump- 
tion in  any  mortal  but  herself  to  laugh  at  Alvar  for  an  instant, 
never  dreamed  of  betraying  it.  So,  having  been  duly  chidden 
for  playing  truant,  they  followed  the  stately  lady  to  the  supper- 
table. 

^And  what  became  of  Alvar's  intention  of  breaking  the  news-  * 
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of  his  approaching  departure  to  Nina  ?  We  cannot  tell.  We 
only  know  that  he  stammered,  with  a  sense  of  the  first  conscious 
untruth  that  he  had  ever  told  in  his  life,  when  he  informed  his 
mother,  in  answer  to  her  questions  on  the  subject,  that  circum- 
stances rendered  it  expedient  for  him  to  delay  his  journey  for 
a  day,  and  that  he  should  not  announce  it  to  Nina  till  the 
morrow. 

In  Nina's  mind,  that  brief  description  of  the  vocation  of  her 
coming  womanhood — to  be  "  light,  rest,  comfort,  and  beauty  to 
the  life  of  others" — remained  vivid  and  eloquent,  keeping  her 
awake  all  night  with  a  dream  of  the  future.  How  pure  she 
thought  must  that  life  be  which  is  to  be  the  light  of  another's — 
how  terrible  if  such  a  light  should  itself  become  darkness !  Then 
how  true,  and  calm,  and  steadfast,  must  the  heart  be  in  which 
another  heart  is  to  find  rest!  Best!  She  pondered  on  the 
word.  "Ah  !"  thought  she,  "  I  see  now  the  need  and  the  noble- 
ness of  perfect  truth  ;  if  there  be  but  a  shadow  of  falsehood  in 
my  soul,  how  can  it  give  light  and  rest  to  another?"  And 
grievous  were  it  indeed  should  the  heart  lie  down  to  rest  in  a 
poisoned  atmosphere,  which  might  lull  it  by  polluting  instead  of 
purifying  the  springs  of  life.  Then,  too,  comfort !  "  That 
thought  is  only  bright,"  said  Nina  to  herself :  "  there  is  nothing 
difficult  in  being  always  tender  and  kind ;  and  how  sweet  it 
must  be  to  give  comfort ! "  And,  as  for  beauty,  it  seemed 
natural  to  love  beauty  in  all  things ;  but  how  keen  and  unerring 
must  one's  own  sense  of  beauty  be  if  one  is  to  bestow  it  upon 
the  life  of  another !  How  must  one's  heart  be  exercised  in  the 
love  of  all  things  pure  and  lovely,  till  it  discerns  them  by  instinct, 
and  imparts  them  without  consciousness !  And  is  there,  perhaps, 
a  false  beauty  which  may  first  deceive  oneself,  and  then  be  per- 
nicious to  others  ?    If  so,  how  dangerous  must  it  be  ! 

High  thoughts,  noble  aspirations,  earnest  resolves,  were 
burning  in  her  young  soul,  consuming,  as  upon  an  altar,  what- 
soever was  there  of  earthy,  or  base,  or  perishable,  and  perfuming 
the  air  with  the  ashes  of  the  sacrifice.  Only  one  thought  troubled 
her  in  this  future  now  opening  before  her.  As  the  discipline 
and  the  happiness  of  womanhood  were  revealed  to  her,  she 
began  to  feel  also  its  helplessness.  This  life,  whose  glory  and 
blessing  was  not  to  be  in  itself,  but  in  the  life  of  others,  must  it 
not,  therefore,  lie  at  the  mercy  of  others  ?  It  might  be  free  from 
fitain,  but  who  was  to  secure  it  from  a  wound?    What,  if  she 
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should  encounter  falsehood  ?  What,  if  she  must  suffer  wrong  ? 
There  could  be  no  remedy  here,  because  the  effort  of  defence 
would  be  as  painful  as  the  effort  of  endurance,  and  the  end  of 
both  must  be  bitterness  of  soul.  For  a  moment  she  trembled, 
but  only  for  a  moment.  Alvar  could  never  wrong,  never  dis- 
appoint her.  Beneath  the  shadow  of  his  soul,  hers  might  sleep 
securely,  waking  only  to  feel  itself  protected,  and  at  peace. 

Meantime,  Alvar*  s  thoughts  were  busy  with  unwonted  self- 
reproach  for  unwonted  weakness,  nor  did  he  rest  till  he  believed 
that  he  was  himself  again.  He  did  not  exactly  analyse  what  he 
had  done,  but  turned  away  from  it  like  one  ashamed,  and 
thought  only  of  what  he  would  do.  So  the  next  day,  in  a 
grave,  sober,  fatherly  kind  of  manner,  he  began  to  explain  the 
necessity  of  his  departure  to  poor  Nina,  broke  down  in  a  moment 
and  fell  into  extravagances  of  tenderness,  as  he  saw  the  sudden 
anguish  come  into  her  astonished  eyes,  and,  finally,  so  over- 
whelmed her  with  pictures  of  his  return,  that  she  scarcely 
understood  that  he  was  going,  till  he  was  gone.  He  rode  away 
in  the  evening,  with  full  eyes,  and  a  sore  heart,  and  recovered 
self-respect :  she  remained  behind,  in  a  passion  of  tears,  too 
intense  for  thought. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

It  is  a  month  before  we  see  Nina  again  :  a  weary  and  a  bitter 
month,  passed  without  any  tidings  of  Alvar.  And  where  and 
how  do  we  find  her  ?  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  say.  She  is 
lying  asleep  in  the  starlight,  beneath  a  cluster  of  trees  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  forest,  many  miles  from  Castle  Muza.  She 
looks  pale  and  weary,  and  her  garments  are  soiled  and  torn.  A 
tall,  stern-looking  man,  wearing  a  turban  upon  his  head  and  a 
scimitar  thrust  through  the  shawl  which  girds  his  waist,  is 
standing  still  and  gazing  upon  her.  He  wonders  how  this  fair 
and  queenly  child  should  be  found  alone  at  so  late  an  hour,  so 
far  from  human  habitations.  Alas!  the  mystery  is  easily 
explained.    She  has  run  away. 

She  bore  her  troubles  as  long  and  as  patiently  as  she  could, 
trying  to  consider  them  as  discipline,  and  thinking  of  Alvar. 
But  when  the  spirit  is  utterly  unsubdued  by  its  trial  every  mo- 
ment is  a  struggle,  and  the  end  can  only  be  submission  or  escape. 
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Nina  chose  the  latter  alternative.  She  would  not  have  chosen 
it,  however,  hut  for  one  unlucky  incident.  She  had  endured 
restraint,  irksome  tasks,  cold  kindness,  absolute  want  of  sympathy 
— forcible  adaptation,  in  short,  to  a  mould  for  which  her  nature 
should  have  been  gradually  fitted  ere  it  was  thrust  into  it — with 
an  endurance  not  very  gracious  or  satisfactory  to  be  sure,  but 
still  without  any  positive  outbreak.  One  evening,  however,  she 
chanced  to  stand  within  the  folds  of  the  window-cnrtain,  gazing 
upon  the  sky,  when  she  heard  Dame  Ermenberga  speaking  of 
her  to  the  good  monk,  who  bore  them  company  during  Alvar's 
absence.  Dame  Ermenberga  said  that  it  was  a  heavy  and  she 
feared  a  hopeless  charge — that  Nina  would  never  be  fit  to  mix 
with  those  of  her  own  station — and  that  she  longed  for  the  day 
when  her  training  might  be  committed  to  other  hands.  Nina's 
proud  heart  swelled  up  in  an  instant,  nor  did  she  hear  another  word. 
For  no  fraction  of  time  would  she  stay  where  she  was  indeed 
unwelcome  and  a  burden.  This  could  not  be  right ;  this  Alvar 
would  never  ask  of  her.  To  him  she  would  go.  Ah !  why 
had  he  not  taken  her  with  him  ?  To  him  she  would  go.  He 
was  at  Narbonne,  she  knew,  and  she  thought  she  could  easily 
find  her  way  thither ;  he  would  take  care  of  her,  and  assign  her 
some  home  where  her  presence  would  not  be  looked  upon  as  a 
torment  and  a  misery.  She  hesitated  not  a  moment,  but  obey- 
ing her  impulse  at  once,  and  sure  that  she  could  justify  herself 
to  Alvar,  climbed  through  the  window,  crossed  the  drawbridge 
ere  it  was  closed  for  the  night,  and  wandered  away  into  the 
woods.  That  night  she  walked  as  far  as  she  was  able,  and  the 
next  morning  she  could  not  have  returned  even  had  she  wished  to 
do  so,  for  the  way  was  irrecoverably  lost.  It  is  on  the  third  night 
that  we  find  her.  Exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  with  the  scanti- 
ness of  her  fare  of  roots  and  berries — frightened  out  of  her 
senses,  and  almost  hopeless — she  had  at  last  sobbed  herself  to 
sleep.  When  she  awoke  she  was  in  a  curtained  litter,  moving 
rapidly  onwards. 

She  raitfed  herself  on  her  elbow,  separated  the  drapery  with 
her  hand,  and  looked  timidly  out.  It  was  broad  daylight.  She 
found  that  she  was  carried  upon  the  shoulders  of  men  whose 
dress  and  aspect  were  altogether  strange  to  her — several  others 
similarly  attired,  and  carrying  long  spears,  whose  barbs  glittered 
in  the  sun,  rode  on  horseback  on  either  side,  and  amongst  these 
was  one  distinguished  by  a  richer  dress  than  the  rest,  and  by  a 
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peculiarly  severe  and  stately  countenance.  This  personage  ap- 
proached her  as  soon  as  her  face  was  visible  between  the  curtains 
of  the  litter.  Quietly,  but  without  unkindness,  he  disengaged 
her  hand,  and  caused  her  to  withdraw  within  the  covering,  say- 
ing at  the  same  time,  slowly,  and  with  the  accent  of  one  who 
speaks  a  language  not  entirely  familiar  to  him,  "  Do  not  be 
afraid.    You  are  quite  safe.    I  am  taking  you  home." 

Nina  drew  back,  a  little  reassured.  She  was  rather  bewildered 
than  terrified.  There  was  something  so  tranquil  and  so  strong 
in  the  aspect  of  him  who  had  addressed  her,  that  it  recalled  the 
image  of  Alvar,  and  produced  a  vague  sense  of  safety.  She 
wondered  what  was  meant  by  "taking  her  home."  If  Castle 
Muza  were  the  object  of  their  journey — and  Nina  saw  no  im- 
probability in  this  idea,  for  the  conjectures  of  inexperience  are 
like  the  sequences  of  thought  in  a  dream,  and  dispense  with  all 
natural  and  intelligible'  connection  of  cause  and  effect — it  was  at 
any  rate  better  than  hopelessly  wandering  through  the  forest. 
Besides,  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  had  been  roaming  about  a  long 
while,  and  she  hoped  that  the  hour  of  Alvar's  return  might  be 
near.  And  if  "home"  signified  the  home  of  the  unknown 
leader  of  the  cavalcade,  there  might  be  a  little  delay  in  restoring 
her  to  Alvar,  but  she  did  not  anticipate  anything  worse.  She 
would  say  who  she  was  and  where  she  wished  to  go,  and  as  the 
stranger  could  have  no  possible  motive  for  detaining  her,  she 
would  doubtless  be  allowed  to  depart,  and  assisted  on  her  journey. 
Reasoning  thus  with  herself,  Nina,  though  somewhat  uneasy 
and  alarmed,  was  by  no  means  in  despair ;  and  when  she  found 
that  a  bottle  of  milk,  and  a  plate  containing  bread  and  dried 
meat,  had  been  placed  within  the  litter  for  her  use,  she  accepted 
them  as  a  sign  that  she  had  fallen  into  good  hands,  and  partook 
heartily  of  the  much -needed  refreshment. 

The  journey  was  long  and  very  tedious  ;  Nina  could  not  tell 
how  many  days  and  nights  it  lasted.  She  became  more  anxious 
as  the  time  advanced,  and  frequently  wept  from  vexation,  from 
fear,  or  from  mere  weariness.  But  she  could  do  nothing.  If 
she  appealed  to  her  bearers,  they  only  shook  their  heads  and 
placed  their  fingers  upon  their  lips ;  and  she  had  never  but  one 
opportunity  of  again  addressing  the  leader,  who  disappeared 
from  her  presence  so  completely  that  she  fancied  at  first  he  had 
left  the  party.  This  solitary  opportunity  occurred  after  some 
days,  when,  in  a  paroxysm  of  grief  and  fear,  she  was  pleading 
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with  the  attendants,  and  beseeching  them  to  set  her  at  liberty, 
or  at  least  to  let  her  know  where  they  were  taking  her.  Sud- 
denly, as  if  he  had  started  from  the  earth,  the  chief  was  at  her 
side.  "Child,  be  silent!"  cried  he,  with  flashing  eyes,  and  a 
terrible  voice  ;  "  be  silent,  lest  evil  befall  thee !"  He  went  as 
he  had  come,  and  Nina  felt  her  heart  die  within  her,  and  ventured 
upon  no  further  inquiries. 

At  length,  after  she  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  languor  and 
apathy,  feeling  as  though  neither  help  nor  change  could  ever 
reach  her,  she  became  suddenly  aware  that  the  ground  had  begun 
to  give  forth  a  new  and  quite  unfamiliar  sound  beneath  the  feet 
of  her  bearers.  It  seemed  neither  turf  nor  road  ;  it  waa  a  sound 
which  she  had  never  heard  before,  save  when  Alvar's  courser 
crossed  the  drawbridge  of  Castle  Muza.  She  was  sensible, 
moreover,  that  many  feet  besides  those  of  her  companions  were 
passing  to  and  fro ;  and  there  was  a  hum  of  voices  in  her  ears 
which  confused  and  astonished  her.  Once  more  she  looked 
forth,  this  time  making  the  aperture  so  small  that  it  was  well- 
nigh  imperceptible  from  without.  She  saw  a  paved  road,  shut 
in  by  lines  of  wall  and  window,  and  wide,  parapetted  roofs,  over 
which  towered  many  a  stately  dome  and  slender  minaret.  As 
she  looked,  the  cavalcade  was  passing  from  the  street  into  a 
spacious  square,  where,  sitting  upon  carpets,  or  standing  in  open 
temporary  booths,  or  in  the  lowest  stories  of  the  houses  also 
quite  open  to  the  air,  a  multitude  of  persons,  all  turbaned  and 
gaily-attired,  were  exposing  sundry  articles  for  sale.  The 
splendour  of  many  of  the  wares,  which  consisted  of  rich  shawls, 
gorgeous  tapestries,  and  weapons  hilted  with  gold,  and  adorned 
with  precious  stones ;  the  dark  aspects  and  bright  garments  of 
the  traders,  and,  more  than  all,  their  numbers ;  the  aerial  and 
unreal  character  of  the  architecture  which  seemed  just  such  a 
fabric  as  an  enchanter  might  build  in  a  summer's  night,  and 
sweep  away  with  his  wand  in  the  morning  :  all  these  combined 
to  dazzle  and  amaze  poor  Nina,  paralysing  her  powers  of 
thought,  and  almost  depriving  her  of  perception.  She  dropped 
her  guardian  curtain  as  she  found  herself  entering  beneath  the 
shadow  of  an  arched  doorway,  made  a  desperate  effort  to  collect 
her  ideas,  put  up  a  hasty  prayer,  and  feeling  that  she  had  now 
reached  her  destination,  determined  to  be  calm,  cool,  and  obser- 
vant, and  to  suffer  no  opportunity  of  improving  her  situation  to 
escape. 
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The  litter  was  placed  upon  the  ground,  and  two  attendants 
immediately  undid  the  curtains,  placed  their  hands  beneath 
.Nina's  shoulders,  lifted  her  out,  and,  still  maintaining  an  un- 
broken silence,  set  her  upon  the  pavement  beside  it,  and  left  her. 
She  wrapped  her  veil  about  her  head,  and  looked  around  her, 
trembling.  The  scene  which  she  beheld  was  indeed  more  like 
a  vision  or  a  fable  than  a  reality. 

She  stood  in  a  large  court,  paved  with  variegated  marbles, 
•and  surrounded  by  a  kind  of  cloister,  whose  fantastic  but  grace- 
ful arches  rose  from  pillars .  so  slender  that  they  would  have 
seemed  painfully  insecure  but  for  the  lightness  and  delicacy  of 
the  superstructure  which  they  sustained.  The  walls  were  carved 
into  quaint  arabesques,  and  inlaid  with  rich  mosaics,  both  above 
And  within  the  cloistered  arcade  ;  at  several  points  they  opened, 
showing  new  arched  and  pillared  ways  to  courts  or  chambers 
beyond ;  and  as  every  reed-like  column  was  twisted  into  some 
fresh  shape,  or  adorned  with  some  new  device  out  of  the  very 
wantonness  of  the  artist's  invention,  the  eye  strove  in  vajn  to 
thread  their  tempting  mazes,  and  passing  from  one  to  another, 
paused,  returned,  and  resumed  its  course  till  it  grew  dizzy  with 
wonder  and  delight.  You  were  reminded  of  the  fancies  of  a 
musical  improvisatore  who  decorates  every  note  of  the  melody 
which  he  has  taken  for  his  subject,  till  the  ear  can  scarcely  keep 
pace  with  him ;  or  of  the  art  of  a  skilful  jeweller  who  encloses 
each  separate  gem  in  a  setting  as  curious  and  minute  as  it  is 
beautiful.* 

In  the  centre  of  this  marvellous  court — thus  enriched  with 
-every  variety  of  form  which  a  fearless  and  abundant  imagination 
could  suggest — thus  palpitating  with  light  and  colour  from  tinted 
marbles  and  gay  mosaics,  and  vases  of  full-blossomed  flowers 
ranged  around — thus  garmented  in  transparent  fretworks  where 
stone  counterfeited  the  fine  creations  of  the  needle — in  the  centre, 
stood  a  fountain  which  was  perhaps  the  greatest  wonder  of  the 
whole  scene.  It  consisted  of  a  tall  stem  of  black  marble,  sup- 
porting a  vase  of  the  same  material,  shaped  like  a  huge  lotus - 

*  It  is  asserted  by  the  chroniclers  of  the  time  that  this  palace,  built  by  Abder- 
ahman  the  Great,  in  his  own  city  of  Medina- Azhara,  was  supported  by  more  than 
four  thousand  pillars  of  variegated  marble.  The  whole  description  of  the  place, 
with  its  matchless  fountain  and  its  pavilions  of  marble  and  gold,  reads  like  a  page 
out  of  the  Arabian  tales.  Abderahman  was  the  first  of  his  dynasty  who  ventured 
to  assume  the  title  of  Caliph,  and  among  all  the  rulers  of  Moorish  Spain  none 
-approached  him  in  magnificence. 
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blossom ;  and  from  this  vase  a  stream,  not  of  water,  bat  of 
glittering  quicksilver,  was  perpetually  playing  into  a  basin, 
which  received  it  and  conducted  it  by  a  concealed  pipe  back  to 
the  original  stem,  so  that  the  silver  flow  of  radiance  never  ceased. 
Two  men  were  standing  beside  this  singular  fountain  engaged 
in  conversation,  and  their  swarthy  complexions,  and  picturesque 
Eastern  costume — chiefly  white,  but  relieved  by  the  scarlet,  blue, 
and  amber  tints  of  the  shawls  which  bound  their  waists — har- 
monised, in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  with  the  general  effect 
of  the  scene. 

While  Nina  watched  these  persons,  she  saw  them  break  off 
their  conversation  and  prostrate  themselves  on  the  ground,  as  if 
in  acknowledgment  of  the  appearance  of  some  superior  being. 
Looking  up,  she  perceived  that  .a  door  in  the  wall  opposite  to 
her  had  been  thrown  open,  and  that  the  leader  of  the  cavalcade, 
issuing  from  it,  was  advancing  across  the  court  to  the  spot  on 
which  she  stood,  conducting — or,  as  it  seemed  from  his  bearing 
and  gestures,  attending  upon — another  individual. 

The  stranger  was  a  man  verging  upon  middle  age,  though 
still  in  what  may  be  called  the  prime  of  life.  He  was  tall  and 
slightly  built,  and  his  features,  almost  feminine  in  the  delicacy  of 
their  proportions  and  outline,  were  redeemed  from  effeminacy 
by  the  sharpness  with  which  they  were  cut,  by  the  dark  hue  of 
complexion  and  moustache,  and  by  the  fire  of  a  pair  of  black 
flashing  eyes,  whose  fixed  gaze  few  could  abide  without  emotion. 
He  moved  easily  and  proudly — not  noticing  even  by  a  glance 
the  obsequious  obeisance  of  his  inferiors — and  there  was  a  kind 
of  superb  indolence  both  in  his  face  and  figure,  which  seemed 
the  best  safeguard  against  a  too-frequent  kindling  of  the  flame 
which  evidently  smouldered  within.  He  approached  Nina,  who, 
leaning  upon  the  base  of  one  of  the  columns  for  support,  was 
quivering  in  every  limb  ;  he  removed  her  veil  without  the 
slightest  ceremony,  and  examined  her  features  for  a  few  moments 
in  silence,  with  a  quiet  critical  expression  which  gradually 
brightened  into  satisfaction. 

Touching  her  slightly  upon  the  shoulder,  he  bade  her  follow 
him,  and  then  moved  away,  without  so  much  as  a  glance  to 
ascertain  that  she  was  obeying ;  it  seemed  as  though  he  expected 
his  word  to  work  like  a  physical  cause,  and  produce  its  effect 
irresistibly.  Nina  could  never  have  found  strength  to  comply 
had  not  the  conductor  of  her  journey — whom  in  her  utter  help- 
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lessness  she  almost  looked  upon  as  a  friend,  because  she  had  seen 
him  before — whispered  in  her  ear  the  cheering  words,  "  Go, 
and  fear  nothing ! " 

Thus  encouraged,  she  did  as  she  was  commanded. 

The  Caliph — for  he  was  in  truth  no  less  a  personage,  though 
his  title  as  such  was  not  half  so  familiar  to  his  Christian  contem- 
poraries as  it  would  be  to  an  English  damsel  of  the  present  day 
well  versed  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  could  she  be  led  backward 
through  the  centuries  into  his  presence — the  Caliph  led  the  way 
through  the  door  of  which  we  have  before  spoken  into  a  pleasure- 
garden  of  great  beauty  and  extent,  which  surrounded  three  sides 
of  the  palace,  and  was  kept  in  the  most  exquisite  order.  Rapidly 
threading  the  paths,  amid  flowers  of  a  thousand  hues  and  odours, 
he  advanced  to  a  low  turfen  platform  in  the  centre,  on  which 
stood  a  pavilion,  constructed  entirely  of  spotless  white  marble, 
resting  upon  a  multitude  of  pillars  of  the  same  beautiful  material, 
and  ornamented  with  golden  arabesques.  Lines,  or  cords  of 
gold,  twining  around  the  columns,  and  gathered  into  festoons  at 
regular  intervals  around  the  frieze  and  pinnacles,  seemed  to 
bind  together  the  various  members  of  the  sumptuous  little  edifice, 
which  was  crowned  by  a  cupola  and  miniature  spire,  also  gilded. 

The  Caliph  ascended  an  easy  flight  of  marble  steps  leading  to 
the  portal,  which  was  flanked  on  either  side  by  the  motionless 
figure  of  a  slave,  sable  and  silent,  and  clothed  in  white  garments 
which  seemed  positively  to  glitter  by  their  contrast  with  the  ebon 
hue  of  face  and  limb.  He  raised  a  silken  curtain,  heavy  with 
embroidery,  which  supplied  the  place  of  a  door,  and  passing 
within,  motioned  to  Nina,  who  was  following  him,  to  remain 
outside  till  he  summoned  her.  Nina  stood  still,  as  she  was 
directed,  but  did  not  fail  to  look  through  the  interstice  between 
the  curtain  and  the  arch  from  which  it  hung.  A  large  screen 
stood  inside,  and  was  intended  as  a  second  and  more  impervious 
veil,  but  the  Caliph  had  moved  it  as  he  entered,  and  she  could 
both  see  and  hear  what  passed  in  the  chamber  beyond. 

The  magnificence  of  this  apartment  corresponded  with  that  of 
the  building  which  contained  it.  It  was  hung  with  the  most 
gorgeous  tapestries,  and  its  carpets,  soft  as  down  to  the  foot, 
were  jewelled  with  a  thousand  prisms  of  colour.  An  alabaster 
lamp,  adorned  with  agates  and  lapis  lazuli,  was  suspended  from 
the  ceiling,  and  beneath  it  stood  a  table — that  celebrated  table 
which,  two  hundred  years  before,  well-nigh  cost  the  ambitious 
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Muza  his  life — composed  entirely  of  emeralds.  Beside  the  table, 
on  a  pile  of  rich  cushions  and  carpets,  reclined  a  beautiful 
woman — the  only  tenant  of  the  chamber. 

She  seemed  to  be  about  three  or  four  and  twenty  years  old; 
her  face  and  figure  were  absolutely  faultless ;  her  dress,  made 
in  that  same  graceful  Eastern  fashion  with  which  Nina  was  now 
becoming  familiar,  was  of  the  richest  materials  ;  and  her  dark 
hair  was  confined  by  a  long  veil  of  silver  gauze  which  flowed 
almost  to  her  feet,  partially  shrouding  her  form,  bnt  leaving  the 
exquisite  features  uncovered.  Such  an  expression  of  lassitude 
and  dejection  Nina  had  never  seen  before,  nor  had  she  yet 
learned  that  the  human  countenance  was  capable  of  telling  so 
sad  a  story.  The  delicate  fingers  lay  unconscious  and  relaxed 
upon  a  lute  which  was  on  the  cushion  beside  her  ;  the  downcast 
head  drooped  as  if,  small  and  finely-moulded  though  it  was,  it 
were  yet  too  heavy  for  the  slender  neck  which  sustained  it ;  the 
deep,  dark,  pathetic  eyes  gazed  listlessly  and  vacantly  from 
under  their  half-fallen  lids  upon  a  spot  in  the  carpet,  evidently 
not  perceiving  that  on  which  they  gazed — every  limb  seemed 
instinct  with  a  kind  of  weary  restlessness — it  was  a  perfect  image 
of  sorrow  without  hope  and  without  help. 

"  Amine  ! "  said  the  Caliph,  as  he  entered  and  stood  before 
her. 

The  lady  lifted  her  head,  and  her  face  was  transformed  in  an 
instant,  as  though  she  were  some  lovely  statue  which  had 
received  life  from  the  word.  Light  came  to  her  eyes,  colour  to 
her  cheeks,  a  smile  to  her  lips,  a  glory  to  her  whole  aspect. 
There  was  no  need  to  speak  the  welcome  which  her  entire 
being  thus  eloquently  expressed. 

"  Amine !  "  said  the  Caliph,  stooping  over  her  with  a  kind  of 
lordly  indulgence,  as  if  she  fulfilled  her  office  in  creation  by 
worshipping  him,  and  he  might  as  well  acknowledge  that  she 
had  done  so.  "  Amine,  I  have  brought  you  a  present.  Almu- 
dafar  has  found  me  a  Christian  maiden,  and  brought  her  to  be 
your  servant." 

He  spoke  in  Nina's  language,  but  she  could  not  distinguish 
the  words  of  the  lady's  murmured  answer.  Apparently  it  con- 
veyed her  acceptance ;  for,  the  next  instant,  the  Caliph  slightly 
raised  his  voice  and  commanded  the  captive  to  enter. 

She  stepped  within  the  screen  and  stood  timidly  before  them. 
The  lady  did  not  notice  her  even  by  a  glance ;  she  had  eyes, 
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ears,  senses,  for  one  object  only,  and  she  seemed  a  very  prodigal 
of  her  powers,  as  though  she  knew  that  not  for  long  would  they 
possess  this  object  whereon  to  lavish  themselves.  Nor  was  she 
mistaken.  After  sitting  for  a  few  moments  beside  her  upon 
the  cushions ;  after  trifling  with  the  flower  she  wore,  and  ex- 
changing with  her  a  few  more  speeches  in  accents  well-nigh  as 
low  and  musical  as  her  own,  but  now  in  a  language  which  Nina 
did  not  understand,  he  rose  and  went  away  with  the  bearing, 
half  magnificent,  half  nonchalant,  which  seemed  habitual  to 
him.  As  he  passed  his  poor,  trembling  captive,  he  laid  his 
hand  upon  her  head,  and,  looking  her  in  the  face  with  no  harsh 
expression,  said,  as  he  pointed  to  Amine, — 

"  Child,  there  is  your  mistress.  Be  obedient  and  serve  her 
well." 

Nina  could  not  but  observe  the  lady's  manner  as  he  left  her. 
When  he  first  rose,  her  hand,  which  lay  upon  his  arm,  closed 
around  it  with  a  convulsive  movement,  and  she  seemed  about 
to  rise  also,  while  a  passionate,  imploring  expression  came  into 
her  eyes,  which,  once  seen,  could  never  be  forgotten.  This 
did  not  last  an  instant.  She  sank  back  upon  the  cushions  with 
a  scarcely  audible  sigh,  and  seemed  to  fade  visibly  away  as  he 
withdrew;  by  the  time  that  the  curtain  had  dropped  behind 
him,  she  was  once  more  the  same  pallid,  woeful,  motionless 
statue  that  Nina  had  beheld  when  she  first  looked  into  the 
chamber. 

After  a  short  silence,  just  as  Nina  was  summoning  courage 
to  speak  for  herself,  the  lady  addressed  her,  but  without 
looking  up. 

"  Come  hither,  maiden,"  said  she,  in  a  faint,  melancholy 
voice  of  inexpressible  sweetness.  "  Sit  down  beside  me  and 
fear  nothing.  Tell  me  who  thou  art,  and  whence  thou  comest, 
and  speak  as  to  a  friend." 

Out  burst  the  torrent  of  long-repressed  fears,  hopes,  longings, 
and  sorrows,  set  free  by  these  gentle  words.  Nina  did  not  sit, 
she  cast  herself  upon  her  knees  beside  the  lady,  and  eagerly 
plasping  her  hand,  said,  as  fast  and  as  clearly  as  a  shower  of 
sudden  tears  would  allow  her, — 

"  Oh  !  lady,  you  are  kind,  and  you  speak  tenderly !  Oh ! 
have  pity  upon  me,  and  send  me  home.  My  name  is  Nina,  and 
I  am  a  princess  among  the  Christians,  and  I  must  never  be  a 
slave  among  the  Moors.    Send  me  home  to  the  noble  Alvar — 
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you  most  have  heard  his  name.  He  is  called  Alvar  the  True, 
after  his  father ;  and  he  is  my  guardian  and  my  friend ;  and  he 
is  the  noblest  knight  in  all  the  world ;  and,  alas !  alas !  I  have 
sinned  so  deeply  in  leaving  the  home  where  he  left  me,  that  I 
do  not  deserve  to  return  to  it.  But  he  will  forgive  me ;  and 
you,  lady,  you  are  surely  kind  and  gentle.  Oh  !  do  not,  do  not 
suffer  me  to  be  kept  here  ! " 

The  hand  which  Nina  grasped  seemed  very  cold  and  shU. 
Involuntarily  she  looked  in  the  lady's  face.  Amine  had  fainted, 
and  was  lying  insensible  on  the  cushions. 

Nina  uttered  a  scream  of  terror,  and  in  an  instant  the  room 
seemed  to  be  filled  with  attendants.  They  gathered  about 
Amine,  flung  scented  water  in  her  face,  applied  essences  to  her 
nose,  and  by  the  use  of  a  multitude  of  restoratives,  at  length 
recalled  her  to  life.  Till  she  unclosed  her  eyes,  they  had  no 
leisure  to  think  of  Nina,  and  they  were  then  about  to  thrust 
her  somewhat  rudely  from  the  apartment,  but  Amine,  by  a 
gesture,  forbade  them. 

Nina  understood  what  passed  very  imperfectly,  for  the 
language  in  which  they  spoke  was  unknown  to  her ;  hut  she 
discerned,  after  a  time,  that  Amine  was  about  to  undress  and 
retire  to  rest.  It  was  evening,  and  Nina,  who  was  herself  com- 
pletely exhausted  by  all  the  various  emotions  she  had  undergone, 
was  not  sorry  when  one  of  the  attendants  beckoned  her  into 
an  inner  apartment,  ami  pointing  to  a  small  couch  beside  the 
richly -canopied  bed  prepared  for  the  lady,  made  her  understand 
that  this  was  to  be  her  place. of  repose.  In  a  little  while  Amine 
herself  was  supported,  or  rather  borne  in.  and  deposited  upon 
the  cushions. 

Stretching  out  one  languid  hand,  she  drew  Nina  to  her  side, 
but  did  not  speak  till  the  domestics,  having  officiously  busied 
themselves  about  her  for  a  time,  and  ascertained  her  pleasure, 
had  withdrawn,  casting  no  favourable  looks  upon  the  fair  inter- 
loper who  was  thus  chosen  to  be  the  companion  of  their  mis- 
tress's privacy. 

Then  Amine  spoke,  in  a  low  broken  voice,  still  keeping  her% 
hand  upon  Nina's  shoulder.  "  Sleep,  dear  child,"  said  she, 
"  and  fear  no  danger.  I  am  your  friend.  I  will  serve  you  and 
protect  you,  and  send  you  back  at  last  where  you  wish  to  be. 
Only  be  patient.  Say  nothing,  not  even  to  me,  till  I  speak  to 
you  first.    Be  patient,  and  trust  me." 
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She  took  Nina's  face  betwen  her  hands,  as  though  she 
would  have  kissed  her4  but  changing  in  a  moment,  bowed  her 
head,  and  suddenly  kissed  the  child's  hand.  Then  she  turned 
away  and  hid  her  face  in  the  pillows. 

Nina  lay  down,  bewildered,  but  greatly  comforted.  She  was 
so  weary  that  she  soon  fell  asleep,  though  somewhat  disturbed 
by  a  low  sound  of  sobbing  from  the  sumptuous  couch  by  her 
side.  Whenever  she  awaked  in  the  night,  she  heard  that  same 
low,  irregular  sound  of  sobs,  which  seemed  to  be  as  continuous 
and  ceaseless  as  the  moments.  It  haunted  her  dreams,  filling 
them  with  images  of  some  deep  amazing  woe  which  she  could 
not  fathom,  and  so  touching  her  heart  with  pity,  that  it  became 
scarcely  capable  of  grief  or  fear  for  itself. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Nina's  existence  was  now  rather  like  a  picture  exhibited  for  the 
contemplation  than  a  scene  in  which  she  was  moving  and  acting 
— she  seemed  to  have  no  part  in  her  own  life.  Ignorant  of  the 
language  which  those  around  her  generally  spoke,  she  was  like 
a  deaf  person,  understanding  only  such  words — and  these  were 
but  few — as  were  specifically  addressed  to  herself ;  and  she  re- 
lapsed gradually  into  that  habitual  silence  which  had  been  the 
training  of  her  childhood.  Ever  active-minded,  even  in  the 
midst  of  her  present  bitter  and  perpetual  sorrow,  she  became  an 
adept  in  interpreting  gestures,  and  gathering  a  meaning  out  of 
such  minute  outward  signs  and  indications  as  would  escape  an 
ordinary  observer ;  and  many  a  web  of  rare  texture  did  her 
fancy  weave  with  these  fine  threads.  Materials  were  not  want- 
ing. In  all  that  surrounded  her  there  was  at  once  a  mystery  and 
a  splendour  which  could  not  fail  to  stimulate  the  imagination  in 
the  highest  possible  degree ;  while  of  it  all  she  understood  just 
so  much  as  might  amount  to  the  stating  of  a  riddle,  which  leaves 
the  mind  to  pursue  an  unintermitted  course  of  guesses  till  the 
^ey  is  found,  or  the  search  abandoned  in  despair. 

The  lady  Amine*  was  the  object  on  which  her  curiosity 
and  her  interest  chiefly  centred;  and  here  imagination  was 
baffled,  for  its  utmost  efforts  availed  not  to  penetrate  the  secret 
which  was  withering  the  life  of  this  most  lovely  and  most 
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miserable  woman.  Nina  saw  very  little  of  her  after  that  first 
evening,  but  continued  to  look  upon  her  as  a  protectress,  and 
recognised  her  influence  in  a  thousand  gracious  forms,  rendering' 
the  position  of  the  poor  captive  as  tolerable  as  outward  amelio- 
rations could  make  it.  Whether  spontaneously  or  by  compul- 
sion, Amine  avoided  all  personal  intercourse  with  her,  nor  did 
Nina  ever  again  share  her  chamber,  and  listen  in  wonder  and 
pity  to  the  low  sobs  of  a  troubled  heart,  making  night  eloquent 
with  human  sorrow. 

A  word  in  passing — generally  an  injunction  to  be  patient  and 
to  cherish  hope,  sometimes  responded  to  by  Nina  with  a  tearful 
"  How  soon  ?  " — this  comprised  the  whole  of  their  direct  com- 
munication with  each  other.  Once  she  drew  Nina  suddenly  to 
her,  as  on  that  first  evening,  and  said,  "  You  must  tell  me  your 
history;"  but  when  Nina  was  about  to  comply,  Amine  shrank 
back,  crying,  while  her  face  contracted  with  an  expression  of 
horror,  "  Not  now !  not  now !    Some  other  time ! " 

The  time  never  came,  and  Amine  continued  to  know  no  more 
of  her  beautiful  slave  than  she  had  learned  in  those  few  broken 
words  which  preceded  her  swoon. 

This  mixture  of  neglect  and  surveillance  on  the  part  of  the 
mistress  produced  the  happiest  effect  on  the  demeanour  of  the 
servants.  Nina  ceased  to  be  an  object  of  jealousy,  and  became 
one  of  interest.  In  fact,  she  was  a  kind  of  pet  in  the  harem, 
and  might  have  been  happy,  but  for  constant  recollections  and 
ceaseless  longings.  The  women  speedily  discerned  that  kind- 
ness shown  towards  her  was  the  surest  method  of  propitiating 
their  mistress ;  and  as  she  displaced  no  favourite,  and  interfered 
with  no  right — moreover  as  she  was  so  beautiful,  and  in  her 
present  state  of  dejection  so  docile  a  creature — they  felt  no 
difficulty  in  showing  it.  She  was  allowed  as  much  liberty  as 
was  consistent  with  the  customs  of  the  people  amongst  whom 
she  lived. 

In  that  part  of  the  gardens  which  adjoined  the  pavilion,  and 
which  was  separated  from  the  rest  by  a  thick  belt  of  flowering 
shrubs,  enclosed  within  a  high  fence,  she  might  wander  as  long# 
as  she  liked,  and  here  some  of  her  least  painful  hours  were 
spent.  Within  doors,  she  escaped  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
tedium  of  the  bath  and  the  toilette — the  main  business  of  a 
harem  life — and  she  endured  the  burthen  of  embroidery,  which 
she  now  saw  to  bo  inseparable  from  the  existence  of  woman,  as 
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patiently  as  she  could.  Here,  too,  she  was  introduced  to  a  new 
pleasure,  which,  even  in  her  grief,  she  could  not  but  appreciate. 
She  was  taught  to  play  upon  the  lute. 

So  soon  as  Amine — who,  in  spite  of  her  apathy,  seemed  to 
possess  an  instinctive  perception  of  everything  that  affected 
Nina — discovered  her  delight  in  this  occupation,  it  was  assigned 
to  her  as  a  daily  task,  and  it  became  her  chief  pursuit. 

The  women,  who  thought  that  they  had  now  penetrated  their 
mistress's  design,  and  supposed  that  the  new  slave  was  to  be 
trained  as  a  musician,  were  zealous  in  imparting  as  much  as 
they  knew  themselves,  and  careful  not  to  interrupt  the  hours 
which  Nina  spent  in  playing  and  singing.  It  was  a  relief  to 
them  to  find  that  she  was  intended  for  some  definite  office,  as 
their  mistress's  repugnance  to  receive  any  personal  service  from 
her  had  puzzled  them  not  a  little,  and  they  were  unable  to  recon- 
cile it  with  the  substantial  indulgence  exhibited  towards  her. 
If  they  brought  Nina  with  them  to  attend  at  the  bath,  or  in  the 
tiring-chamber,  the  lady  would  not  even  take  a  kerchief  or  an 
essence -bottle  from  her  hands,  but  invariably  called  one  of  the 
other  women  by  name,  and  demanded  of  her  the  article  required, 
though  Nina  was,  perhaps,  holding  it  before  her  eyes.  If  she 
approached  with  a  vase  of  sherbet,  or  a  bouquet  of  flowers, 
Amine,  though  she  had  asked  for  it  but  the  moment  before, 
would  wave  her  awayrand  perhaps  require  it  of  another  the 
moment  afterwards. 

The  merest  whims  of  a  despot  are  law,  and  Amine's  pleasure 
in  the  matter  was  never  questioned,  though  the  fair  populace 
who  served  her  were  very  thankful  when  it  became  intelligible. 
They  were  so  accustomed  to  the  sorrowful  and  speechless  lan- 
guor in  which  their  lovely  mistress  passed  her  days,  save  during 
certain  brief  intervals  of  a  light  and  life  almost  too  intense  to 
be  joyful,  that  they  would  never  have  dreamed  of  intruding 
upon  her  by  any  spontaneous  remark  or  inquiry. 

And  so  month  after  month  wore  away  without  any  sensible 
change,  and  Nina  seemed  to  be  no  nearer  the  end  of  her  gentle 
and  gorgeous  imprisonment  than  she  was  when  it  commenced. 

She  was  thoroughly  miserable,  yet  she  never  abandoned  hope  ; 
in  fact,  the  very  intensity  of  unsatisfied  hope  was  wearing  out 
her  young  life.  She  believed  with  her  whole  soul  in  Amine's. 
power  and  willingness  to  servo  her  >  she  clung  to  her  few  mys- 
terious words  of  encouragement  as  a  man  might  cling  to  the 
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slenderest  root  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  when,  frail  though  it 
be,  it  is  the  one  only  support  that  saves  him  from  the  abyss; 
she  hoarded  them  in  the  depths  of  her  heart,  and  lived  upon 
them  because  she  had  nothing  else  to  live  upon.  Every  morning 
she  awoke  with  the  eager,  anxious  thought,  "  To-day  it  will 
be  ! "  each  successive  hour  prolonged  and  deepened  l^er  disap- 
pointment ;  and  with  the  evening  came  a  sinking  as  of  despair, 
only  to  prelude  the  renewed  hope  and  burning  expectancy  of 
the  morrow.    She  grew  pale,  and  those  bright  spiritual  eyes  of 
hers  lost  their  light  of  peace — lost  the  sweet,  wondering  childish- 
ness, which  had  been  such  a  charm,  and  acquired  a  wistful, 
seeking  look,  a  look  into  the  future,  as  though  there  were 
nothing  in  the  present  on  which  they  could  bear  to  dwell,  which 
was  unspeakably  pathetic.  The  lapse  of  time,  so  far  from  teach- 
ing her  forgetfulneBs,  seemed  but  to  deepen  the  touches  and 
elaborate  the  details  of  memory.    So  often,  nay,  so  incessantly, 
did  her  thoughts  retrace  every  hour  of  her  intercourse  with 
Alvar,  that  the  idea  became  a  history  in  her  mind,  in  which 
every  look  of  his  was  an  incident,  and  every  word  an  epoch; 
her  constant  search  was  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  many  a 
minute  trifle,  many  a  passing  moment,  which  had  at  first  eluded 
her  recollection,  but  which  was  now  caught  up  and  treasured  as 
a  priceless  jewel ;  and  after  one  slow  year  had  glided  away,  she 
could  have  produced  a  narrative  of  the  past,  enriched  by  a  thou- 
sand particulars  of  which  she  had  scarcely  been  conscious  while 
they  were  present  to  her.    Each  scene  became  a  separate  pic- 
ture, which  she  would  call  up  and  contemplate  with  strange 
enjoyment,  almost  believing  it  to  be  reality,  till,  on  a  sudden, 
she  would  become  aware  that  she  was  gazing  only  upon  vacancy, 
and  then  she  would  break  into  tender  and  passionate  weeping. 
Those  remembered  words  and  looks,  too,  became  to  her  more 
than  the  food  of  memory,  they  became  the  rule  of  life.  What 
light  had  ever  dawned  upon  her  neglected  though  innocent 
soul,  except  from  him  ?— what  had  she  to  walk  by  nowT,  except 
the  memory  of  his  guidance  ?   Each  word  was  an  oracle  which 
she  now  duteously  observed  and  obeyed ;  and  the  only  sensation 
approaching  happiness  of  which  she  was  capable,  accompanied1 
the  thought  that  she  was  framing  her  life  and  moulding  her 
character  as  he  would  approve.    For  this  she  restrained  her 
impetuous  temper,  and  subdued  her  proud  spirit,  trying  anxiously 
to  learn  gentleness,  as  a  lesson  which  she  might  be  able  to  say 
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i  perfectly  to  him  when  they  should  meet  again;  for  this  she 
watched  her  words  and  thoughts,  testing  them  perpetually  by 
that  idea  of  womanhood  which  he  had  presented  to  her ;  by  this 
law  she  judged  the  past,  condemning  so  utterly  the  unbridled 
impatience  which  had  brought  her  into  her  present  suffering, 
that  she  could  not  but  submit  to  its  consequences,  as  to  a  punish- 
ment which  she  had  deserved.  Even  her  brief  and  simple 
prayers  were  uttered  slowly,  her  voice  unconsciously  following 
all  the  while  the  accents  which  had  been  wont  to  lead  it  so 
patiently.  Thus  she  was  never  alone  in  spirit  for  a  moment; 
but  oh!  how  hard  and  how  bitter  was  her  actual  loneliness! 
Often,  when  she  wandered  about  the  gardens,  or  sat  unnoticed 
on  the  steps  of  the  pavilion — often  would  she  wring  her 
hands  and  plead,  aloud  and  in  tears,  for  forgiveness  and 
restoration.  Often  would  she  wonder  where  he  was  seeking 
her  at  that  moment,  and  grieving  that  he  could  not  find  her. 
So  perfect  was  her  confidence  in  his  tenderness,  that  the  pos- 
sibility of  his  abandoning  her  never  once  crossed  her  thoughts. 
She  thought  that  he  might  be  angry,  she  longed  to  be  assured 
of  his  pardon ;  but  she  felt  as  certain  of  his  affection  as  though 
he  were  present,  expressing  it  to  her  with  those  unchangeable 
eyes  and  that  unforgotten  voice.  She  needed  no  tidings  to  tell 
her  that  he  was  searching  for  her  through  the  world. 

In  this  picture -life  of  hers,  Amine  was,  as  we  have  said,  the 
principal  figure.  Nina  could  glean  but  little  concerning  her 
from  the  women  of  the  harem ;  that  little,  however,  served  to 
stimulate  her  curiosity.  She  learned  that  Amine  had  been  the 
wife  of  the  great  Abderahman  for  two  years,  and  that  for  her 
sake  he  had  departed  from  the  customs  of  his  people  and  dis- 
missed all  her  rivals. 

"  He  had  taken  a  wife,"  said  they,  "  as  the  Christians  do." 
There  were  rumours  also  of  some  strange  ceremony,  insisted 
upon  by  the  lady  ere  she  would  consent  to  share  his  throne ; 
and  Nina  was  asking  eSgerly  for  the  particulars,  and  inquiring 
after  Amine's  name  and  nation,  when  the  girl  who  had  hitherto 
been  her  informant,  was  sharply  checked  by  an  elder  woman, 
and  bidden  to  hold  her  peace  and  tell  the  Christian  slave  nothing 
further.  After  this  Nina  could  obtain  no  more  intelligence,  and 
finding  her  questions  useless  she  ceased  to  propose  them. 

Whatever  the  nature  of  the  burning  grief  might  be  which  lay 
in  the  heart  of  the  unfortunate  Amine,  its  outward  effects  became 
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week  Nina  fancied  that  so*  eo~id  perceive  a  more  ivory  palrrw 
in  the  brow,  a  more  transparent  hectic  m  tae  cheeks  ;  while, as 
the  rkah  wafted  and  the  features  feU  the  eye*  acquiied  a  kmd 
of  rcnnatixral  asd  deadly  splendour  fearful  to  look  upon.  Yet, 
dejected  and  suffering  though  the  evidently  was,  she  endured 
with  patience  aH  the  labours  of  her  maidens  in  decorating  ha 
person,  never  curtailing  nor  harrying  diem,  how  tedzoas  aoero 
they  might  he.  She  seemed  to  watch  her  beauty  more  anxiously 
than  she  watched  her  life,  and  to  tremble  lest  the  one  should 
depart  before  the  other. 

One  day  Nina  was  struck  with  a  singular  change  in  her 
aspect ;  the  doll  lifeless  apathy  which  possessed  her  at  all  times, 
save  when  in  the  presence  of  her  lord,  had  passed  away,  and  in 
its  stead  there  was  a  fitful,  feverish  uneasiness.  She  glanced 
anxiously  about,  her — she  started  and  seemed  ready  to  spring 
from  her  seat  at  every  sound — while  her  hands  were  nervously 
restless,  undoing  or  readjusting  the  work  of  her  tirewomen,  or  * 
closing  and  reclosing  upon  each  other,  as  though  absolute  still- 
ness were  impossible.  Never  had  she  seemed  so  hard  to  satisfy; 
her  vest,  her  veil,  her  turban,  were  repeatedly  changed,  and  the 
slave  whose  business  it  was  to  braid  her  magnificent  dark  tresses 
had  to  cease  and  recommence  her  graceful  task  more  than  once 
ere  the  approbation  of  her  mistress  was  attained.  At  last  the 
toilette  was  over,  and  she  came  forth  into  her  outer  chamber 
complete  in  triumphant  beauty.  Scarcely  had  she  crossed  the 
threshold  ere  the  curtain  was  lifted  and  the  Caliph  entered. . 

The  attendants  withdrew  at  a  sign,  but  as  they  quitted  the 
room  Nina  could  see  that  Amine,  after  standing  for  an  instant 
with  downcast  eyes  and  heaving  breast,  had  sprung  forward  and 
cast  herself  at  her  husband's  feet  without  once  glancing  at  his 
face,  as  if  she  feared  that  her  supplication  might  be  checked  ere 
she  had  power  to  utter  it.  Nina  remained  in  the  adjoining 
chamber,  and  though  her  heart  was  full  of  vague  pity  and 
sympathy,  her  thoughts  chiefly  centred  on  the  hope  that  her 
own  destiny  might  perchance  be  the  subject  on  which  Amine 
was  pleading  with  her  lord.  In  half  an  hour  the  Caliph  clapped 
his  hands,  and  Nina  was  the  first  to  answer  the  summons.  As 
she  entered,  he  was  retiring  through  the  opposite  doorway, 
lie  returned  for  a  moment,  and  addressing  Nina  said,  "  Your 
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mistress  is  ill — attend  to  her ! " — then  paused,  and  fixing  a 
strange  look  upon  Amine,  who  lay  upon  the  cushions  exhausted 
and  with  her  face  bathed  in  tears,  he  added  the  unintelligible 
words,  "  Light  of  mine  eyes,  decide  at  thine  own  pleasure — but 
forget  not,  if  it  be  so,  we  must  part ! "  She  made  a  gesture  as 
though  she  would  have  detained  him,  but  he  was  gone,  and 
Nina,  kneeling  beside  Amine,  supported  her  head  and  vainly 
endeavoured  to  soothe  her.  Her  paroxysm' was  fearful,  but  so 
soon  as  she  began  to  recover  consciousness  and  power,  she 
pushed  Nina  from  her,  saying  in  an  agitated  voice,  "  Bo  not 
touch  me !  Shrink  from  me !  Earth  holds  not  so  great  a  sinner 
as  I  am!"  She  then  sat  up,  and  drawing  from  her  bosom  a 
sapphire  ring  which  Nina  instantly  recognised  as  the  Caliph's 
signet,  contemplated  it  fixedly.  Once  or  twice  she  seemed  as 
though  she  would  have  replaced  it  in  her  bosom,  but  the  move- 
ment was  tremulous  and  uncertain,  and  without  effect.  As  she 
sat  there,  with  a  wild  unfathomable  look  in  her  burning  eyes 
which  clung  to  the  gem  as  if  by  force,  a  strange  notion  came 
into  Nina's  mind,  and  she  looked  on  her  fearfully,  as  on  one 
possessed  by  an  evil  spirit,  and  longed  to  snatch  away  the  ring, 
as  if  the  spell  would  be  broken  by  her  doing  so.  And  in  truth 
there  was  at  that  moment  a  terrible  struggle  between  the  good 
and  evil  in  her  breast.  At  last  she  rose  up  suddenly  with  a 
majestic  air,  and  giving  Nina  the  ring,  bade  her  wait  for  the 
Caliph  by  the  garden-gate,  and  deliver  it  to  him  as  he  passed. 
She  withdrew  into  the  inner  chamber  without  another  word,  and 
Nina  felt,  she  knew  not  why,  that  the  evil  had  conquered. 

She  did  as  she  had  been  commanded,  and  had  not  waited 
long  beside  the  gate  ere  the  Caliph  stalked  by,  with  his  wonted 
air  of  splendid  indifference.  He  started  a  little  when  he  caught 
sight  of  Nina's  veiled  figure,  and  approaching  the  gate  held  out 
his  hand  to  her,  and  asked  with  a  carelessness  which  seemed  to 
be  half-assumed,  "  Hast  thou  an  errand  to  me  ?  "  Nina  gave 
him  the  ring,  and  saw  a  proud  and  satisfied  smile  steal  on  his 
lofty  countenance  as  he  moved  away. 

She  lingered  for  a  time  musing  upon  this  mysterious  incident, 
and  wondering  whether  she  had  indeed  been  unconsciously 
helping  to  decide  some  crisis  in  her  own  fortunes.  This  idea . 
persisted  in  obtruding  itself  upon  her,  though  there  were  no 
ostensible  grounds  for  it.  Gradually  she  yielded  to  one  of  those 
vague  reveries  into  which  thoughts  which  have  no  welcome 
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object  whereon  to  fix  and  dwell,  are  bo  apt  to  wander  till  they 
lose  themselves,  and  lose  also  for  a  little  while  the  distinct  con- 
sciousness of  sorrow.    More  than  that  year  for  the  close  of 
which  she  had  childishly  longed  was  gone.     She  had  crossed 
the  first  verge  of  womanhood.    What  a  life  was  before  her ! 
She  tried  to  call  up  some  one  of  those  pictures  of  the  Past,  or  to 
busy  herself  with  some  of  those  imaginings  of  the  Future  which 
had  so  often  engaged  and  beguiled  her.    In  vain  !    They  were 
losing  their  power  to  occupy  her  mind:  frequent  repetition 
had  so  proved  their  unreality,  that  she  turned  from  them  with 
unconquerable  distaste.    Hope  was  sick  and  ready  to  die ;  faith 
— not  in  Alvar's  truth,  but  in  his  power — was  failing* ;  patience 
was  not  in  poor  Nina's  character,  and  she  could  only  pray  for 
it,  and  weep  weary  tears  because  she  had  such  need  of  it 
Faith  in  Amine  was  entirely  gone.  It  was  in  absolute  despera- 
tion that  Nina  at  last  determined  to  appeal  to  the  Caliph  him- 
self.   Though  he  was  a  Moor,  he  was  a  man ;  and  if  he  could 
but  know  of  how  grievous  a  crime  he  was  guilty  in  detaining 
her,  surely  he  would  let  her  go.    She  resolved  to  speak  at 
once,  without  regard  to  time,  or  place,  or  witnesses ;  the  very 
next  time  he  came  to  the  pavilion  she  would  cast  herself  down 
at  his  feet  and  tell  him  all.    Fancy  drew  before  her  the  picture 
of  his  stern  eye  and  scornful  lip,  but  she  did  not  shrink.  What 
evil  could  he  work  against  her  worse  than  that  which  she  now 
endured  ?    For  a  moment  she  shuddered,  remembering  certain 
dark  tales  of  the  vengeance  which  his  absolute  power  inflicted 
upon  such  as  incurred  his  displeasure — vengeance  so  sure,  so 
swift,  so  fatal,  that  it  counterfeited  the  immediate  judgment  of 
Deity.   There  had  been  a  stain  on  the  pavilion  stair  one  morn- 
ing, and  Nina  had  passed  the  spot  with  hasty  tread  and  averted 
eye  ever  since,  though  it  was  cleansed  within  the  hour.  There 
some  guilty  slave  had  stood  before  his  master,  and  the  avenging 
scimitar  had  swept  his  head  from  his  shoulders  at  a  stroke. 
But  Nina  quailed  not  for  this.    She  gathered  up  her  young 
strength,  and  besought  God's  help,  and  determined  within  her 
own  mind  that  death,  however  terrible  for  the  moment,  was  in 
itself  preferable  to  such  a  life  as  that  before  her.   Moreover,  she 
remembered  that  God  was  a  tender  Father,  and  she  did  not 
believe  that  he  would  suffer  her  to  perish  in  this  manner. 

There  was  more  peace  in  her  mind  after  her  resolution  was 
formed,  and  her  thoughts  roamed  away  again,  and  began  to 
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contrast  her  lonely  prison-life  on  San  Pablo,  with  the  days  which 
she  was  now  passing,  in  which  her  solitude  seemed  tenfold 
deeper,  and  her  chains  heavier  and  more  galling.  "  Alas ! " 
she  thought,  "  it  is  because  of  the  liberty  and  companionship 
between !  If  a  summer  noon  were  set  between  two  starless 
midnights,  what  marvel  that  the  second  darkness  should  seem 
more  terrible  than  the  first  ? "  Then  she  asked  herself  that 
common  question  of  the  bereaved,  "  Would  she,  if  she  could, 
resign  the  memory  of  her  happiness,  and  so  draw  the  sting  out 
of  her  present  sorrow  ?"  and  answered  herself  with  the  invari- 
able "  No !  that  memory  is  all  the  treasure  now  left  to  the 
heart ! "  and  closed  with  the  feeling  which  ever  follows  that 
question  and  that  answer — that  the  bitterness  of  regret  is  not  a 
whit  the  less  bitter  when  it  is  proved  to  be  unreasonable. 

Her  eye  fell  upon  a  cluster  of  roses,  reminding  her  at  once  of 
those  which  had  grown  near  her  mountain  home  when  she  was 
but  an  infant,  and  of  a  wild  festoon  upon  the  walls  of  Castle 
Muza.  "  Ah,"  thought  she,  "  flowers  are  happy  everywhere ! 
Who  knows  from  what  far  region  the  root  was  brought  which 
carries  such  a  crown  of  joyous  blossoms  here  ?  I  almost  wish  I 
were  a  flower  ! " 

A  low,  soft  sigh  near  her  reminded  her  that  she  had  uncon- 
sciously spoken  aloud ;  and  looking  up,  she  beheld  a  man 
leaning  upon  the  gate,  and  looking  at  her.  When  he  perceived 
that  her  attention  was  caught,  he  leaned  further  over ;  and, 
addressing  her  in  a  very  low  tone,  he  said,  in  her  own  language, 
"  Lady,  in  one  thing,  at  least,  the  flowers  have  no  better  fortune 
than  thyself.  Wheresoever  they  are  planted  they  must  abide, 
till  some  friendly  hand  remove  them.  Would  yonder  rose  die, 
think  you,  if  I  were  to  uproot  it  and  carry  it  to  the  Royal 
Garden  at  Barcelona  ?  " 

Nina's  heart  leaped  up  with  a  sudden  hope,  and  she  drew 
near  and  gazed  fixedly  upon  the  stranger.  He  was  a  man  of 
middle  age,  and  wore  the  dress  of  a  travelling  merchant.  He 
met  her  gaze  frankly,  and  smiled  in  answer,  as  if  to  encourage 
her  ;  but  there  was  a  sinister  look  in  his  eye,  an  unsafe  expres- 
sion about  his  mouth,  which  repelled  her,  in  spite  of  his  assumed 
benignity.  She  clasped  her  hands  upon  her  breast,  and  gazed 
at  him  as  if  she  would  have  read  his  soul.  Still  smiling,  he 
thrust  his  hand  into  his  vest,  and  drew  forth  a  silver  clasp  set 
with  emeralds,  which  he  held  up  before  her.    She  recognised 
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in  an  instant  a  gem  which  Alvar  was  wont  to  wear  :  it  was  the 
clasp  of  his  gorget !  Every  shadow  of  doubt  passed  away,  and 
her  face  became  at  once  radiant,  not  with  hope,  but  with  joy. 

"  Will  you  trust  this  token  ?  "  asked  the  unknown. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Nina,  weeping  and  covering  her  face  ;  "  with 
my  life." 

"  Trust  also  the  bearer  of  it,"  rejoined  the  stranger,  u  and  your 
escape  is  certain.  Can  you  meet  me  here  to-morrow  night, 
three  hours  later  than  this  ?  " 

u  I  will  come,"  answered  the  girl,  breathlessly. 

"  Do  not  fail,"  said  he,  "  and  I,  on  my  part,  will  not  fail  to 
lead  you  to  him  who  owns  this  gem,  and  who  bade  me  show  it 
to  you.  Now  adieu,  fair  lady ;  God  be  with  you !  there  is 
danger  in  our  conference." 

He  was  moving  away,  but  she  eagerly  detained  him. 

"  One  word — one  word,  I  beseech  you ! "  she  cried.  "  Why 
comes  he  not  himself?  " 

"  He  is  known  here,  and  he  dares  not,"  was  the  prompt  reply. 
"Be  of  good  courage,  and  forget  not  the  hour." 

He  was  gone,  and  Nina  stood  still,  trying  to  compose  herselfl 
Her  heart  was  wondrously  heavy,  and  seemed  to  be  sinking 
deeper  and  deeper  every  moment ;  she  had  never  felt  so  near 
despair.  She  felt  as  if  life  must  needs  ebb  away  ere  the 
appointed  hour  could  arrive — as  if  it  was  actually  and  sensibly 
leaving  her  at  that  very  moment.  She  could  not  rouse  herself 
to  hope  at  first,  and  when,  after  awhile,  her  sanguine  nature 
began  to  assert  itself,  it  woke  a  fever  in  her  blood,  which  left 
her  no  rest  in  mind  or  body.  She  knew  not  how  the  hours 
went  from  her,  but  they  seemed  to  scorch  her  as  they  passed. 
Whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  however,  they  did  pass ;  they 
glided  on  heavily  and  unconsciously,  and  bore  her,  at  length,  to 
the  very  moment  for  which  she  was  waiting. 

It  was  an  hour  after  the  inhabitants  of  the  pavilion  had  re- 
tired to  rest,  and  the  two  women  who  shared  Nina's  apartment 
were  sleeping  soundly.  She  rose  noiselessly,  replaced  the  gar- 
ments which  she  had  laid  aside  as  usual  that  she  might  avoid 
suspicion,  and  stole  from  the  room.  To  any  but  herself  escape 
might  have  been  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible ;  for  those  dark 
and  speechless  warders  stood  ever  by  the  portal  by  night  as  by 
day.  But  Nina's  island  training  had  familiarised  her  with  many 
a  feat,  the  mere  spectacle  of  which  would  have  terrified  those 
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idle  eastern  women,  and  she  entertained  no  doubt  of  her  power 
to  accomplish  a  descent  from  the  window  of  the  chamber  in 
which  she  had  first  beheld  Amine.  She  glided  along  the  pas- 
sage and  entered  it.  All  was  still.  A  single  silver  lamp  diffused 
an  imperfect  twilight  through  the  room,  and  the  dim  lustre 
glimmered  strangely  upon  a  confusion  of  gorgeous  hues  and 
euperb  adornments,  and  showed  the  prostrate  figure  of  a  female 
slave,  who  slept  on  the  threshold  of  her  mistress's  chamber. 
Nina  trembled  as  she  passed  her,  nor  could  she  help  pausing  as 
a  faint  sound  from  that  inner  room,  penetrating  the  folds  of  the 
rich  curtain  which  shrouded  the  doorway,  reached  her  ears. 
She  listened ;  it  was  a  low  pathetic  sound,  rather  a  groan  than 
a  sigh.  And  there  was  a  silence,  and  then  it  came  again — a 
faint,  broken,  miserable  murmur — the  cry  of  a  perishing  heart. 
Long  did  it  haunt  Nina's  ears ;  often  did  the  remembrance  of  it 
force  the  bitter  drops  from  her  eyes.  She  never  thought  to  hear 
Amine's  voice  again ! 

She  reached  the  window,  unclosed  it,  and  descended  fearlessly 
and  rapidly.  The  capital  of  one  of  the  shafts  by  which  the  lower 
story  of  the  pavilion  was  sustained,  afforded  her  an  easy  resting- 
place  ;  the  twisted  stem  enabled  her  to  reach  the  ground.  She 
flew  to  the  gate  ;  but  though  it  was  some  minutes  later  than  the 
appointed  hour,  no  one  was  waiting  to  receive  her. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Nina  waited  a  slow  and  weary  hour  beside  the  gate,  and  began 
sorrowfully  to  admit  the  idea  that  she  was  to  be  disappointed. 
The  despair  which  accompanied  this  feeling  proved  that  her 
previous  hope  had  been  far  stronger  than  she  was  herself  aware. 
She  closed  her  eyes,  which  ached  with  her  fixed  and  fruitless 
gazing,  and  asked  herself  what  was  to  be  done.  She  must 
return ;  she  must  give  it  up  for  the  present ;  she  must  await 
patiently  some  further  communication  or  explanation.  There 
was  no  help.  She  was  too  utterly  dejected  to  attempt  a  con- 
jecture as  to  the  cause  of  the  stranger's  non-appearance.  She 
left  the  fact  where  it  was ;  hope  was  over ;  that  was  all  she 
knew,  and  she  could  not  even  summon  spirit  enough  to  renew 
her  resolution  of  pleading  with  the  Caliph.    She  felt  a  strange, 
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unreasonable  inclination  to  remain  where  she  was  all  night,  and 
let  them  pat  what  interpretation  they  liked  upon  it  when  they 
should  find  her  in  the  morning.  Let  them  know1 — let  them  al 
know  that  she  was  utterly  miserable ;  that  she  had  become 
desperate ;  that  she  thought  only  of  escape,  and  if  escape  could 
not  be  accomplished  except  by  death,  that  she  would  welcome 
that  only  liberator  as  a  good  angeL  Why  should  she  conceal  it 
any  longer  ? 

Suddenly  a  footstep  struck  upon  her  ear.  Nina  started  up, 
but  ere  she  had  sprung  out  of  the  olive-trees,  she  perceived  mat 
two  persons  were  approaching  the  gate.  She  drew  back,  and 
concealing  herself  once  more,  watched  them  closely.  They 
walked  quickly  forward,  and  entered  the  garden  of  the  pavilion. 
They  passed  close  beside  the  spot  where  Nina  was  hidden,  and 
one  turned  his  face  towards  her.    It  was  the  Caliph  himself. 

Nina  shrank  and  trembled,  remembering  (oh,  how  bitterly !) 
that  once  before  she  had  thus  hidden  from  a  tyrant  master,  but 
then  there  was  an  arm  to  sustain  her  and  a  voice  to  whisper 
comfort. 

They  were  in  deep  conversation,  but  spoke  so  low  that  Nina, 
till  they  were  actually  passing  her,  could  not  distinguish  what 
they  said.  The  first  words  which  she  caught  were  uttered  by 
the  Caliph. 

"  By  the  tomb  of  the  Prophet ! "  cried  he,  with  animation,  "  I 
will  keep  faith  with  you  !  " 

"  If  I  believed  you  not,  I  should  not  be  here,"  answered  the 
other. 

He  spoke  very  softly,  but  the  first  syllable  of  that  voice  would 
have  been  enough  for  Nina.  With  a  scream  of  rapture  she 
bounded  forward  and  cast  herself,  she  knew  not  where — at  his 
feet — upon  his  heart.  Ere  she  lost  her  senses,  she  had  seen  that 
the  astonished  face  bent  down  to  her  was  Alvar's,  and  that  his 
arm  caught  her  as  the  sudden  stroke  of  his  amazing  joy  smote 
her  down  like  lightning. 

When  Nina  recovered,  the  same  true  eyes  were  still  gazing 
upon  hers,  and  the  first  look  poured  light  and  peace  into  her 
soul.  A  flow  of  soft  and  happy  tears  relieved  her.  She  made 
an  effort  to  rise  from  the  cushion  on  which  they  had  laid  her, 
but  a  strong  sensation  of  bodily  weakness  rendered  it  difficult, 
so  she  only  stretched  out  her  hand  and  smiled  the  joyous  thank- 
ful welcome  which  she  could  not  speak.    The  fever  of  surprise 
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and  bewilderment  was  absorbed  in  a  stronger  feeling.  There 
was  such  stillness  and  safety  in  Alvar's  presence,  that  she  could 
not  but  be  calm.  Past  and  Future  were  no  more,  and  the  Present 
was  her  whole  life. 

"  My  child !  my  queen  ! "  said  he,  kneeling  down  beside  her 
and  kissing  the  hand  wjiich  she  had  given,  as  he  addressed  her 
by  the  two  names  which  she  bore  for  him,  "  Do  not  speak  to 
me,  for  I  know  all.  Rest,  and  gather  strength  for  the  morrow, 
when  I  shall  take  you  home." 

She  passed  her  fingers  over  his  forehead  as  if  to  assure  herself 
that  he  was  real.  "  Oh,  Alvar — oh,  joy — oh,  happy,  happy 
Nina  !  "  murmured  she  in  the  tone  in  which  a  child  lulls  itself  to 
sleep  by  whispering  the  sweetest  words  it  knows. 

"  It  is  all  happiness  now,"  said  he,  tenderly. 

"  I  know  that,"  answered  Nina.  Then  she  shut  and  re-opened 
her  eyes  quickly,  doubtful  whether  the  vision  would  melt  away. 
Then  sat  up,  wringing  her  hands,  and  crying  like  one  distracted, 
"  Ah !  must  I  wake  ?  Must  I  wake  ?  Ah  !  what  shall  I  do  ?  " 
And  then  lay  down  again,  and  said  quietly  and  softly,  "  No,  no 
—it  is  truth ! " 

For  a  tear,  not  her  own,  had  dropped  upon  her  arm,  and 
when  she  looked  into  Alvar's  face  she  saw  that  he  could  not 
speak,  and  she  felt  that  no  dream  could  have  dared  to  present 
him  to  her  in  this  manner.  So  there  was  silence  for  a  little 
while,  for  the  boundary  of  language  was  passed. 

"  Now  sleep,  my  beloved,  for  we  have  far  to  go  with  the 
dawn,"  said  Alvar,  gently.  He  rose  from  his  knees,  but  Nina's 
hand  still  held  him  fast,  as  though  she  dreaded  that  he  might 
escape  her. 

"  Oannot  you  trust  me  out  of  your  sight  ?/'  asked  he,  with  a 
half  reproachful  smile.  "  Believe  me,  when  I  tell  you,  there  is 
nothing  to  fear — nothing ! " 

She  returned  his  smile,  and  dropped  his  hand,  though  reluc- 
tantly. "  How  did  it  all  happen  ?  "  asked  she,  looking  wistfully: 
around  her,  and  speaking,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  ratheiv 
because  she  wished  to  detain  him  and  was  ashamed  to  say  so, 
than  for  any  other  reason.  "  How  came  we  here  ?  This  is  one  > 
of  the  Pavilion  chambers !  But  how  came  you  to  this  place  at 
all,  Alvar ?    Came  you  to  meet  me?"  • 

"  No,  by  my  soul !  "  replied  the  knight,  "  when  I  first  saw 
thy  fair  face  in  the  moonlight,  I  did  verily  believe  that  Our  Lady, 
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to  whom  I  have  so  often  prayed  in  thy  behalf  was  working  a 
special  miracle  before  mine  eyes !  I  have  sought  thee  far  and 
wide,  dearest  Nina,  bnt  I  never  dreamed  of  seeking'  thee  here !" 

"  Bat  the  messenger — the  token ! "  exclaimed  Nina,  looking 
at  him  in  amazement. 

"  I  sent  no  messenger,"  replied  Alvar. . 

"  He  showed  me  that  gem  which  yon  were  wont  to  wear 
upon  your  gorget,"  continued  she,  "  a  clasp  of  emeralds  and 
silver,  and  bade  me  trust  myself  to  him.  I  would  have  trusted 
myself  to  a  glove  from  your  hand !  " 

A  sudden  flash  overspread  the  knight's  face  as  she  spoke,  fol- 
lowed by  a  paleness  as  sudden.  He  clenched  his  hand  and 
smote  his  foot  upon  the  ground,  muttering  between  his  teeth 
the  words,  "  Foul  treason ! " 

"  Nina,"  said  he,  aloud,  "  ask  me  nothing  of  that  messenger 
— he  is  a  traitor.  And  ask  me  not  why  I  came  hither.  I 
cannot  tell  you.  Heaven  has  dropped  a  jewel  into  our  hands — 
let  us  rejoice  in  the  gift,  and  inquire  not  too  closely  how  it  came! 
And  now,  dearest,  good-night — how  much  sweeter  is  that  word 
than  farewell,  for  it  tells  of  daily  meeting !  Good-night,  for  I 
have  work  to  do,  and  must  leave  you  ! " 

He  saw  the  doubt  and  wonder  in  her  face,  and,  with  a  sudden 
impulse,  cast  himself  once  more  upon  his  knees  beside  her,  and 
fixed  his  glowing  eyes  on  hers.  "  Trust  me,  Nina !  Trust  me 
always  ! "  said  he. 

"  With  my  life  ! "  she  answered,  as  she  had  answered  once 
before.    And  so  they  parted. 

Not  long  had  he  been  gone,  when  a  cry  rang  through  the 
silence  of  the  pavilion,  making  the  darkness  shiver.  It  was  a 
woman's  voice,  terrible  in  its  helplessness ;  there  was  neither 
fear  nor  sorrow  in  the  sound,  but  there  was  despair.  And 
silence  shut  over  it  again,  as  the  waters  shut  over  the  last 
struggle  of  one  drowning.  Cloven  and  scattered  for  a  moment 
by  a  vision  of  terror,  they  close  quietly  above  It,  and  none  who 
saw  It  not  could  dream  that  they  were  closing  over  death. 

Nina  rushed  to  the  door  of  her  apartment,  but  was  checked 
on  the  threshold.  As  she  was  about  to  pass  into  the  great 
saloon,  she  perceived  that  a  change  had  taken  place  since  she 
crossed  it  two  hours  before,  to  keep  her  appointment.  The  one 
silver  lamp  still  burned ;  the  faint  and  tender  light  still  hovered 
dreamily  on  cushions  and  draperies  of  gold  and  crimson,  and 
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glanced  timidly  at  gems  and  mirrors,  and  made  the  alabaster 
carvings  look  as  though  they  were  moulded  out  of  white  morn- 
ing clouds ;  but  no  slave  lay  asleep  before  the  curtain  which 
shrouded  Amine's  chamber.  In  her  stead  there  stood  Abderah- 
man  himself,  a  little  withdrawn  from  the  portal,  his  arms  folded 
upon  his  breast,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground ;  motionless, 
stern,  and  splendid,  like  some  wondrous  waxen  image.  As 
Nina  gazed  upon  him,  he  suddenly  lifted  his  proud  head,  and 
seemed  to  shake  the  trouble  from  his  brow.  His  eyes  were  full 
of  triumph,  yet  softened  by  a  strange  light  of  pity. 

"  It  is  enough ; "  said  he,  aloud,  and  made  a  step  towards 
the  door  of  Amine's  chamber.  At  the  same  moment,  a  hand 
within  lifted  the  curtain.  But  Nina  turned  away  her  face  and 
withdrew,  for  she  felt  that  she  had  no  right  thus  to  play  the 
spy ;  and  kneeling  down  ere  she  sought  her  couch,  she  prayed, 
she  knew  not  why,  long  and  fervently  for  Amine. 

Nina  was  early  awake  next  morning,  after  a  brief  and  dis- 
turbed slumber,  in  which  bodily  weariness  had  for  a  little  while 
succeeded  not  in  stilling,  but  in  bewildering  the  busy  course  of 
thought.  When  she  first  unclosed  her  eyes,  the  images  which 
had  visited  her  sleep  blended  with  those  which  had  preceded  it; 
and  all  were  alike  so  strange,  and  so  vivid,  that  she  could 
scarcely  distinguish  truth  from  fantasy.  Joy  and  sorrow  are 
both  liable  to  this  bewilderment  of  thought,  but  how  different  is 
the  return  of  consciousness  in  the  two  cases  !  In  the  one  it  is 
as  the  touch  of  an  ice-cold  finger  upon  the  heart,  chilling  the 
life  as  it  drives  away  the  sleep ;  in  the  other, "it  is  like  the  kiss 
which  a  mother  drops  upon  the  cheek  of  her  babe,  wakening 
him  from  happy  forgetfulness  to  yet  happier  recollection. 

Nina  had  scarcely  time  to  dress  herself  and  take  some  hurried 
refreshment,  ere  she  was  told  that  Alvar  awaited  her,  and  was 
ready  to  depart.  The  women  crowded  around  her  somewhat 
clamorously,  all  caressing  her,  some  shedding  tears;  and  she 
inwardly  reproached  herself  that  she  had  no  tears  to  shed  in 
return.  She  passed,  trembling,  through  the  saloon,  and  involun- 
tarily looked  round  for  Amine.  But  Amine  was  nowhere  to  be 
seen,  nor  did  any  sign  or  message  acquaint  Nina  that  she  was 
aware  of  her  departure.  An  undefinable  dread  withheld  Nina 
from  asking  any  question  on  the  subject ;  yet  there  was  a  voice 
at  her  heart  which  would  not  quite  be  silenced  even  now.  As 
she  issued  from  the  pavilion,  she  stooped  and  plucked  a  largo 
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l;]y4/lossom  from  a  plant  which  grew  beside  ae  asft  sayi 
It  wax  one  of  those  graceful  fl'/wen  which  locfc  as  ihcrar*  w 
delicate  Land  Lad  scnlprared  ibem  in  b&ot,  and  mane  is 
durable  by  a  epell ;  one  see*  sceh  soro  flaaii  in  xaexav  rf  las 
Isleased  Virgin. 

"  Give  tb:«  flower  to  u*e  Lady  Amine,  ud  lad  hex  ■■imc'mp* 
think  of  me  kindly/'  said  Nina,  taming  to  one  of  die  was, 
wliO  had  paused  within  the  threshold,  which  the  hrws  erf  iff 
people  permitted  her  not  to  cross  when  men  were  near. 

The  Moorish  damsel  was  about  to  take  the  gift,  when  a  nasi 
suddenly  and  swiftly  interposing,  withdrew  it  from  Jama's  ensp, 
Hhe  looked  up,  and  beheld  Alvar.  He  cast  the  flower  npoa  ik 
pavement,  and,  setting  his  mailed  heel  upon  it,  crashed  x  B 
powder. 

"  Ah  ! "  cried  Nina,  patting  her  hands  together  with  an  ex- 
predion  of  dismay,  and  looking  up  into  his  face,  which  was  dad 
and  stern.  Light  broke  over  it  in  an  instant ;  and  as  he  lifted 
Nina  in  his  arms,  and  carried  her  to  the  palfrey  which  awaited 
her  at  the  foot  of  the  steps,  he  said  with  the  utmost  tenderness— 

"  Forgive  me,  dearest  Nina,  but  forget  not  that  it  is  unseemly 
that  any  token  of  affection  should  pass  between  a  Christian 
maiden  and  an  infidel." 

"  She  was  kind  to  me,*'  murmured  Nina,  only  half  satisfied, 
though  it  was  Alvar. 

"  Jtemember  her  then  in  your  prayers,"  he  replied;  "but 
remember  her  in  no  other  manner." 

J  fin  voice  was  so  deep,  his  eye  so  full  of  trouble,  that  Nina 
was  subdued  in  an  instant,  and  offered  no  further  remonstrance. 
And  ho  he  placed  her  on  her  steed;  and  taking  the  bridle  in  his 
hand,  walked  beside  her,  smiling  when  she  smiled,  and  laid  one 
delicate  hand  gently  on  his  shoulder.  They  passed  out  of  the 
gardens,  and  through  the  streets  of  the  gorgeous  city,  escorted 
by  a  party  of  Moorish  horsemen.  A  mile  beyond  the  city  gates 
they  came  up  with  a  baud  of  ten  lances,  wearing  the  green  and 
silver  colours,  which  Nina  knew  to  be  Alvar's.  Here  they 
halted,  and  took  leave  of  their  Moorish  companions,  who  departed 
with  grave  courtesy,  the  leader  first  giving  into  Alvar's  keeping 
a  safe-conduct,  signed  and  sealed  by  the  Caliph  himself,  under 
the  guardianship  of  which  they  might  have  travelled  from  one 
end  of  the  Moslem  territory  to  the  other  without  fear. 

Alvar  now  addressed  himself  to  the  Christian  horsemen 
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<l  My  friends,"  said  he,  "  we  have  here  a  most  sacred  and 
precious  charge,  and,  by  God's  help,  one  that  we  will  defend 
with  our  lives!  This  is  your  liege  lady  and  countess,  the 
Princess  Nina,  sovereign  of  Barcelona !  Lift  up  your  veil,  dear 
lady,"  he  added,  lowering  his  voice  as  he  turned  to  Nina  her- 
self, '"  and  let  them  look  upon  a  face  which,  once  seen,  they 
never  can  forget." 

Thus  adjured,  Nina  drew  aside  her  veil,  and  sat  looking  upon 
them  with  an  air  half  bashful,  half  stately,  but  singularly  grace- 
ful, drawing  her  lovely  head  a  little  back,  and  blushing  deeply 
as  they  stared  in  amazement  upon  her.  A  grey-haired  man, 
who  seemed  the  chief  soldier  of  the  little  troop,  dismounted  as 
Alvar  ceased  speaking,  and  approaching  Nina's  palfrey,  gazed 
earnestly,  though  not  disrespectfully,  in  her  face.  For  a  moment 
her  sparkling  blue  eyes  encountered  the  full  force  of  the  gaze,  as 
though  she  would  have  defied  him  to  disparage  aught  so  beauti- 
ful and  so  innocent,  when  he  had  once  looked  upon  it ;  then  the 
quick  blood  mounted  even  to  her  forehead,  and,  involuntarily, 
she  dropped  her  veil.  At  this  womanly  movement,  which 
seemed  an  appeal  rather  to  their  sympathy  than  to  their  loyalty, 
an  enthusiastic  shout,  "  God  save  the  Countess  Nina ! "  rent  the 
air  ;  and  Nina  put  her  hand  into  Alvar's,  at  once  frightened  and 
delighted  by  this  first  recognition  of  her  position.  Gravely  he 
raised  it  to  his  lips ;  but  she  understood  not  at  the  moment  the 
full  import  of  the  action.  The  old  man  who  had  first  approached 
her  kneeled  down  and  kissed  the  tiny,  slippered  foot,  which 
rested  in  the  heavy  stirrup. 

"  God  bless  you,  gentle  lady,"  said  he.  "  I  pray  you  be  not 
wroth  with  my  lack  of  manners.  I  served  your  noble  mother 
once,  and  could  believe  that  in  Looking  upon  you  I  see  her  once 
more,  as  on  that  day  when  Count  Miro  presented  her  to  us  as 
his  bride.  God  send  you  a  bridal  as  happy  as  hers,  and  pre- 
serve the  happiness  to  you  far  longer  !  " 

So  saying,  he  remounted  his  horse  and  rode  on,  Nina  acknow- 
ledging his  words  by  a  gentle  inclination  of  the  head. 

She  had  much  to  learn  of  what  had  passed  since  they  parted, 
and  Alvar  seemed  rather  disposed  to  relate  his  own  history,  than 
to  inquire  minutely  into  hers.  He  told  her  how  he  had  ful- 
filled his  mission  to  Narbonne,  and  how  Hugh  of  France  had 
furnished  him  with  a  troop  of  horse,  and  entrusted  him  with 
a  letter  to  Suniario,  demanding  the  recognition  of  the  Countess 
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Nina.  He  had  proceeded  at  once  to  Barcelona  to  deliver  this 
missive,  and  to  tax  Saniario  with  his  treason,  face  to  face — 
denying  himself  the  happiness  of  a  return  to  Castle  Muza  till  he 
could  announce  that  the  errand  on  which  he  had  departed  was 
fully  performed.  Suniario  received  him  in  the  midst  of  his 
courtiers,  and  heard  him  with  an  air  of  cold  and  scornful 
incredulity. 

"  The  noble  Hugh  of  France,"  said  he,  as  he  took  the  letter 
into  his  hand,  "must  pardon  me  if  I  cannot  command  a  faith 
as  child-like  as  his  own.  I  need  good  evidence,  ere  I  can 
believe  a  miracle." 

As  he  spoke,  his  eye  rested  with  contemptuous  meaning 
upon  Alvar,  who,  making  a  step  forward  into  the  centre  of  the 
hall,  drew  his  iron  glove  from  his  hand,  and  flung  it  upon  the 
pavement.  The  solitary  clash  was  echoed  ere  it  had  ceased  to 
sound,  by  a  general  clatter  of  steel,  as  each  gauntlet  in  the 
chamber  closed  involuntarily  upon  the  hilt  of  the  wearer's 
sword. 

"  False  Count ! "  cried  Alvar,  "  I  accuse  thee  of  the  murder 
of  my  father,  and  of  treason  to  thy  Queen,  and  I  defy  thee  to 
mortal  combat,  although  thou  be  unworthy  to  die  by  the  stroke 
of  an  honourable  sword !  Confront  me  with  Juan  of  Ripol,  that 
I  may  prove  my  words." 

(How  Nina  thought  she  saw  him  at  that  moment,  standing  so 
magnificently  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  putting  all  to  shame 
by  his  very  presence !  She  had  a  vision  of  power  before  her 
eyes,  such  as  artists  have  loved  to  image  for  the  great  Arch- 
angel, when,  with  one  sweep  of  his  majestic  foot,  he  spurns  the 
Dragon  into  nothingness.) 

But  Suniario  stood  unmoved,  and  the  dark  triumph  of  his  eye 
told  that  he  knew  he  had  nothing  to  fear,  though  Alvar  could 
not  conceive  on  what  basis  his  secret  confidence  rested.  "I 
will  lift  yonder  gauntlet,"  said  he,  "  when  you  produce  this  fabled 
Countess  Nina — or  this  Juan  of  Ripol,  whose  name  I  have 
indeed  heard  in  times  long  gone  by,  though  I  know  not  whether 
he  be  now  alive  or  dead.  Till  then,  let  it  lie  on  the  pavement, 
powerless  as  he  who  wore  it — bearing  its  silent  witness  that  your 
words  are  shadows." 

The  fear  which  shot  into  Alvar's  heart  when  he  was  thus- 
defied  to  produce  Nina,  rendered  him  speechless  for  an  instant. 
His  hands  trembled  with  emotion  as  he  clasped  them  and 
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lifted  them  to  heaven.  "  Base  and  heartless  traitor  ! "  exclaimed 
he  at  length,  in  a  voice  which  thrilled  upon  the  ear  as  lightning 
upon  the  eye — "  if  thou  hast  harmed  one  hair  of  her  precious 
head  while  I  was  not  by  to  protect  her,  dream  not  to  escape  my 
vengeance  !  Though  all  Barcelona  gather  round  thy  throne,  I 
will  pluck  thee  from  the  midst ;  though  the  world  stand  by  and 
gaze,  my  foot  shall  crush  the  heart  out  of  thy  coward  body ! " 

Without  another  word,  he  turned  and  strode  from  the  chamber, 
none  daring  to  touch  him,  because  he  was  the  ambassador  of 
the  great  Duke  Hugh,  though  many  an  eye  glowered  darkly  at 
him  as  he  passed. 

Nina's  ready  and  repentant  sympathy  followed  him  to  Castle 
Muza,  and  she  held  up  her  hand  to  deprecate  his  eloquent  de- 
scription of  all  that  he  suffered  when  he  found  that  she  had  fled. 
Suniario's  evident  knowledge  of  her  flight  had  entirely  misled 
Alvar,  who  never  doubted  for  an  instant  that  she  had  fallen  into 
his  hands.    The  long  months  which  ensued  had  been  passed  in 
a  fruitless  search  for  her,  or — though  Alvar  would  scarcely  avow 
it  even  to  himself — for  some  trace  of  the  manner  in  which  she 
had  perished ;  for  the  hope  of  finding  her  alive  dwindled,  week 
by  week,  and  was  almost  dead  at  that  bright  moment  when  he 
started  to  find  her  in  his  arms.    Alvar  now  conjectured  that 
Suniario  had  become  cognizant  of  her  retreat  at,  or  soon  after, 
the  time  of  her  escape  from  it ;  that  this  secret  knowledge  had 
rendered  him  bold  for  the  time,  and  that  his  emissaries  had  pro- 
bably been  busily  engaged  in  seeking  her  for  purposes  which 
made  him  shudder,  as  he  considered  what  might  have  befallen, 
if  their  discovery  had  preceded  his  only  by  a  day.    Juan  of 
Kipol  had  disappeared  from  San  Pablo,  and  Alvar  could  learn 
nothing  of  him.    Whether  his  flight  was  voluntary,  or  whether 
he  had  been  spirited  away  to  secure  his  master  from  the  produc- 
tion of  certain  awkward  evidence  of  past  doings,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  divine.    The  latter  supposition  seemed,  however,  the 
more  probable  of  the  two,  since  his  witness  would  have  been 
valuable  to  Suniario,  if  he  had  been  ready  to  give  it  as  hereto- 
fore, on  whichever  side  it  might  happen  to  be  required.  One 
more  circumstance,  very  important  to  Nina's  fortunes,  remained 
to  be  told.    Hugh  of  France  was  on  his  way  to  Barcelona,  and 
would  probably  reach  the  city  some  days  before  Alvar  and  Nina 
could  arrive  at  it.    He  had  determined  to  judge  in  person  the 
cause  which  Count  Miro  had  committed  to  his  hands,  but  had 
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waited  till  Alvar  should  have  completed  his  search  through 
those  remote  and  scarcely  accessible  districts  of  the  BarceloneM 
domain,  in  which  there  was  still  some  hope  that  Xina  might  be 
concealed.  Alvar  was  engaged  on  an  expedition  of  this  nature 
when  he  received  Duke  Hugh's  summons,  in  compliance  with 
which  he  had  intended  to  proceed  to  Barcelona,  and  there,  in 
presence  of  Suniario  and  his  nobles,  to  narrate  the  entire  history 
of  his  imprisonment  at  San  Pablo,  and  make  solemn  oath  that, 
on  two  occasions,  Suniario  had  been  seen  there,  in  company 
with  Juan,  once  by  Nina,  once  by  himself.  So  skilfully  had 
the  traitor  devised  his  schemes,  that  the  direct  evidence  against 
him  was  confined  to  this ;  and  Alvar  was  indignantly  conscious 
that  it  would  be  but  too  easy  to  explain  it  away,  in  the  absence 
of  both  Juan  and  Nina.  Yet  his  confidence  in  the  Divine 
justice  made  him  cling  to  the  hope  that  the  final  triumph  of 
such  villainy  was  impossible,  even  in  this  world ;  and  he  was,  at 
least,  sure  that  Suniario  would  not  dare  to  refuse  his  challenge 
in  the  presence  of  the  great  Duke  Hugh,  so  that  he  could  not 
be  denied  the  satisfaction  of  punishing  the  crime  which  he  might 
be  unable  fully  to  expose  or  to  repair. 

Thus  far,  Alvar' s  narrative  was  clear  and  intelligible  enough, 
but  when  he  approached  the  subject  of  those  mysterious  events 
which  had  led  to  Nina's  liberation,  he  became  embarrassed,  and 
shrank  from  prolonging  the  conversation.  Of  the  messenger 
he  merely  said  that  he  was  a  foul  traitor,  and  that  he  had  no 
errand  to  Nina.  Of  his  own  visit  to  Medina- Azhara,  a  place 
which  lay  several  days'  journey  from  the  region  which  he  had 
been  examining,  he  gave  no  explanation  whatever,  leaving  the 
delay  which  he  had  thus  voluntarily  incurred  in  his  return  to 
Barcelona  wholly  unaccounted  for.  Whenever  the  topic  was 
alluded  to,  there  came  into  his  face  an  expression  so  strange  and 
so  painful,  that  Nina  was  soon  as  eager  to  avoid  it  as  he  could 
be  himself.  Why  should  she  desire  to  learn  anything  which  he 
shrank  from  telling  ?  She  knew  that  she  was  safe  and  happy, 
and  she  knew  that  he  could  not  be  wrong,  and  what  more  could 
she  need  to  know  ?  No  cloud  could  flit  across  his  face  without 
keeping  the  sunshine  from  her  heart,  and  thus  casting  a  shadow 
upon  it. 

And  so,  during  this  journey,  they  enjoyed  a  communion  so 
bright,  so  peaceful,  and  so  perfect,  that  it  seemed  as  though  the 
old  sweet  days  of  their  island  life  were  come  back  to  them. 
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Save  that  as  the  veil  was  lifted,  fold  by  fold,  from  Nina's  inno- 
cent spirit,  he  could  see  that  it  had  assumed  the  proportions  and 
lineaments  of  womanhood,  and  he  stood  in  its  presence  with  a 
new'feeling,  as  he  beheld  in  it  a  new  and  a  loftier  beauty.  Nor 
did  he  dare  to  question  his  own  heart,  till  it  spake  to  him  boldly 
of  itself  and  said,  "  This  is  thy  life  !  how  canst  thou  be  parted 
from  it?" 


CHAPTER  XII. 

"  Nina,  you  are  a  woman  now !  Do  you  remember  how  you 
longed  for  womanhood?" 

They  were  winding  down  a  gentle  slope  at  the  threshold  of  a 
secret  passage  through  the  hills.  They  were  descending  upon 
a  plain  which  was  now,  in  early  spring,  one  vast  sheet  of  living 
bloom  and  verdure,  and  across  which  a  river,  twinkling  all  over 
in  the  first  morning  beams,  lay  like  the  galaxy  which  belts  the 
skies  of  midnight.  Far  away,  a  toothed  peak  of  shining  snow 
showed  like  a  crown  against  the  tender  blue  of  heaven ;  and 
graver  hills,  garmented  in  olive  and  plane  trees,  were  clustering 
about  its  base,  and  seeming  to  bear  it  up  lest  its  purity  should 
be  defiled  by  too  close  a  neighbourhood  with  earth.  Alvar's 
hand  was  upon  the  bridle  of  Nina's  palfrey,  and  both  horse  and 
leader  lingered  as  they  moved,  as  though  they  would  fain  have 
detained  so  beautiful  a  moment. 

She  smiled  as  she  answered,  for  she  had  desired  to  know  that 
he  no  longer  held  her  for  a  child.  "  Do  you  remember  teaching 
me  what  woman  should  be?"  asked  she. 

"  Life  has  been  a  better  teacher  than  I,"  he  replied. 

"  Ah,  no  ! "  she  said,  clasping  her  hands  ;  "  life  teaches  only 
from  the  outside,  and  it  is  far  sweeter  to  have  a  light  within. 
I  wonder  how  long  I  could  have  continued  to  live  only  upon 
remembrance.    It  was  so  cold  and  so  sad." 

"  Is  it  cold  and  sad  now  ?" 

She  stretched  out  her  hands  to  him,  and  shook  back  the  curls 
which  shaded  a  countenance  absolutely  radiant  with  joy. 

"  Oh,  Alvar !"  she  said,  "  is  there  sorrow  in  the  world  ?" 

"  None,"  he  answered,  for  his  arm  was  on  her  horse's  neck, 
and  his  eyes  on  her  face,  and  he  thought  so. 
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"  How  far  are  we  now  from  Barcelona  ?"  she  asked,  after  a 
pause. 

"  Four  days'  journey." 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  be  there.  It  would  be  a  lovely  thought 
to  do  always  as  we  are  doing  now — to  pass  by  life,  not  through 
it.  Wandering  ever  from  one  bright  spot  to  another — seeing 
all  earth  as  a  picture  which  Morning,  Noon,  and  Night  should 
paint  for  us,  each  in  her  own  sweet  hues — and  having  no  part 
in  any  save  in  each  other.  Would  not  life  be  like  the  course  of 
some  rare  melody  which  winds  ever  onward,  leading  you  from 
one  tuneful  note  to  another — lulling  you  by  the  repose  of  sweet 
delays  only  to  make  you  long  for  the  next  bewitching  harmony, 
till  it  guides  you  to  the  peace  and  grandeur  of  a  close  which  so 
delights  the  ear  that  it  desires  nothing  but  silence  after- 
wards?" 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  "  it  were  indeed  a  lovely  thought ;  and 
the  evil  which  is  in  this  world  would  never  trouble  because  it 
could  never  touch  us ;  and  we  should  be  so  ready  for  the  bright 
stillness  of  the  next,  that  death  would  seem  no  change— only  a 
little  movement  onwards.  Hand-in-hand  we  should  pass  the 
lucid  verge  of  sunset  only  to  rise  above  the  gleaming  boundary 
of  dawn.  You  could  not  tremble  while  your  soul  was  leaning 
upon  mine  ;  nor  could  I  shrink  ashamed  from  the  keen  light  of 
Paradise,  having  breathed  so  long  the  air  which  your  dear 
thoughts  had  purified," 

"  We  should  not  be  without  our  work  to  do,"  continued  she, 
pursuing  the  graceful  fancy.  "  See  how  many  huts  we  pass  on 
our  way,  and  every  hut  a  home  ;  lowly  hearths  they  seem,  where 
poverty  and  sorrow  may  crouch  among  the  children,  and  where 
the  hearts  may  be  as  dark  as  the  dwelling-place.  Would  it  not 
be  sweet  to  pause  on  every  threshold,  and  proclaim  that  God  is 
good,  and  life  is  happy ! " 

"  Ay,  and  to  make  life  happy  !  "  replied  he  ;  "for  what  grief 
is  there  which  your  voice  would  not  turn  to  joy  ?  " 

"  Or  what  wrong  which  your  arm  could  not  redress  ? "  she 
added. 

"  It  were  fitting  labour  for  a  Christian  sword,"  he  said,  "  to 
make  every  man  free  to  serve  his  God  and  till  his  fields  in 
peace." 

"  And  could  not  I,  meanwhile,"  she  asked,  "  lay  the  sick  little 
ones  in  my  bosom,  and  soothe  them  into  slumber  and  health  ; 
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and  teach  the  weeping  mothers  how  the  Divine  hand  shall  wipe 
all  tears  from  their  faces  ?  " 

"  It  were  an  angel's  mission,"  he  cried,  "  and  so  most  fit  for 
you ! " 

"  And  then,"  said  she,  "  the  souls  we  had  helped  should 
gather  round  us  as  we  went,  and  make  a  grateful  clamour  at 
the  door  of  heaven  to  pray  for  our  admission ! " 

"  A  Vision  ! "  said  he,  shaking  his  head,  and  smiling  as  the 
bright  fantasy  floated  away  from  his  gaze. 

"  A  Truth ! "  answered  she,  laying  both  her  hands  on  his 
shoulders,  and  looking  into  his  eyes  as  though  she  would  have 
kindled  there  the  light  of  her  own.  t~        -  ; 

They  had  paused  in  the  earnestness  of  their  conversation, 
regarding  not  that  their  little  train  had  outstripped  them. 
When  Nina  thus  touched  his  shoulders,  and  brought  her 
shining  eyes  so  close  to  his,  he  did  not  abide  the  gaze,  but  shrank 
aside,  and,  with  a  sudden  movement,  dropped  his  face  upon  his 
hands.  At  that  moment  the  first  slight  chill  passed  over  her  heart, 
though  it  was  rather  wonder  than  fear  which  caused  it.  She 
would  have  spoken,  but  he  forestalled  her,  saying  in  a  changed 
and  careless  voice,  "  We  are  losing  time,  dear  lady.  There  i3 
a  long  level  before  us,  and  now,  with  your  good  leave,  I  will 
mount  my  horse,  and  ride  beside  you.  We  must  quicken  our 
pace  a  little." 

In  an  instant  he  was  on  his  steed,  which  had  hitherto  been 
led  by  one  of  the  attendants.  He  returned  to  Nina's  side,  and 
they  rode  swiftly  forward  over  the  plain.  And  it  seemed  as 
though,  between  her  soul  and  the  radiant  scenery  on  which  it 
had  been  gazing  so  delightedly,  a  thin  grey  film  was  spread — 
not,  indeed,  hiding  the  lights  and  hues  of  the  prospect,  but 
dimming  them  all  a  little,  and  separating  them  more  widely 
from  her,  and  making  them  less  real. 

That  night  they  made  their  usual  arrangements  for  repose  in 
the  shadow  of  a  grove  of  trees,  a  little  apart  from  the  road  on 
which  they  had  been  travelling.  A  small  tent,  which  their 
sumpter-mule  carried,  was  pitched  upon  the  green  sward  for 
Nina,  and  the  soldiers  lay  on  the  earth  around  it,  two  watching 
while  the  rest  slept.  Alvar  himself  invariably  kept  watch  before 
the  entrance  of  the  tent  till  dawn,  and  then  lay  down  outside 
the  threshold  to  snatch  an  hour  or  two  of  necessary  sleep  ere 
they  recommenced  their  journey.    During  these  night-watches 
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he  was  wont  to  solace  himself  with  bright  and  noble  thoughts. 
He  would  muse  upon  the  exceeding  preciousness  of  the  jewel 
entrusted  to  his  keeping,  and  upon  the  great  honour  which  he 
enjoyed  in  being  permitted  to  assume  such  a  charge.  He 
would  pray  that  the  career  of  high  achievements,  on  which  he 
was  still  only  entering,  might  brighten,  and  not  fade  as  it  pro- 
ceeded. He  would  pray  that  he  might  ever  live  thus,  keeping 
watch  over  the  casket  which  held  that  costly  jewel,  and  suffering 
no  evil  eye  to  glance  upon  it.  He  would  dream  of  a  future  in 
which  she  might  ever  sit  enthroned  in  tranquil  and  perpetual 
sunshine,  while  he  stood  near  her  feet  striking  to  earth  any 
dark  shape  that  might  approach  to  cast  but  a  moment's  shadow 
upon  her.  Or  he  would  dream  of  the  present  only ;  and  in 
that  dream  forget  everything,  losing  his  thoughts  in  a  maze  of 
delight,  where  no  path  was  apparent  and  no  form  distinct,  yet 
all  was  beauty.    This  night  his  thoughts  were  different. 

"  My  heart  is  gone  from  me  1 "    Thus  ran  his  musings,  as  he 
paced  slowly  up  and  down  in  the  moonlight  before  the  small 
white  tent,  with  a  countenance  so  sad,  so  resolute,  and  yet  so 
deeply  moved,  that  you  might  well  believe  no  common  strife 
was  stirring  his  noble  nature.    "  My  heart  is  gone  from  me, 
and  I  must  suffer  !  But  what  then  ?    Must  I  also  do  wrong  ? 
Have  I  done  wrong  ?    Had  I  the  right  to  take  this  tender  bird 
into  my  bosom,  and  teach  it  to  know  me  ere  it  could  learn  to 
distinguish  another  ?    Have  I  done  this  ?    No,  no  !  she  is  still 
but  a  child.    I  only  shall  suffer,  as  I  only  have  deserved  to 
suffer.    In  six  months — "  he  paused  and  smote  his  hand  upon 
his  brow  with  a  look  of  anguish — "  in  six  months  she  will  forget 
me.    Yet  if  she  shed  but  one  tear  for  me — one  tear  that  I  shall 
cost,  and  that  I  might  have  spared  her,  I  am  worthy  of  death. 
How  could  I  do  this  thing  ?    Shame,  shame  !    I,  with  nothing 
but  my  name  and  my  sword,  and  she  a  princess !    To  win  her 
ere  she  has  had  time  to  cast  one  glance  upon  that  world  of 
which  she  knows  nothing  save  what  I  have  told  her.    It  shall 
never  be  said  that  I  could  do  so  foul  a  deed.    No,  by  God's 
help,  that  shall  never  be !    Beautiful  dream,  sweet  madness, 
depart  from  me !    The  time  of  truth,  the  time  of  punishment 
begins.    Well  may  I  suffer  humbly,  for  I  have  deserved  it! 
Yet,  oh!  may  the  pity  of  Heaven  be  around  her,  preserving 
her  from  even  a  moment's  sorrow !    How  shall  I  bear — how 
shall  I  bear  to  see  one  downcast  look  in  those  precious  eyes,  and 
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know  that  I  brought  it  there,  and  know  that  I  could  chase  it, 
but  must  not !  Nina,  mine  own,  my  child,  my  queen,  farewell ! 
but  forgive  me — forgive  me,  and  oh !  do  not  mourn  for  me  1 
Be  happy  without  me ;  yet,  how  canst  thou  so  be  happy  when 
I  cannot  live  without  thee  ?  Oh,  my  father !  who  never  didst 
one  deed  upon  which  conscience  was  afraid  to  look,  I  am 
ashamed  in  the  presence  of  thy  spirit,  and  unworthy  to  inherit 
thy  name.  Yet,  if  thou  now  beholdest  thy  son,  pardon  him ; 
he  is  about  to  atone  for  the  sin  of  the  heart  by  rending  the 
heart  in  twain.    He  has  done  with  weakness." 

Still  he  paced  sternly  up  and  down,  and  seemed  at  every  step 
to  set  his  foot  upon  the  neck  of  his  rebellious  soul,  and  compel 
it  to  do  homage  to  his  will.  The  first  faint  glimmer  of  morning 
was  just  beginning  to  make  the  stars  look  a  little  wan,  when  the 
figure  of  a  man  glided  past  one  of  the  armed  sentinels,  and 
approached  the  tent.  He  made  no  attempt  to  enter,  but  stood 
still  with  folded  arms  and  depressed  head,  confronting  Alvar  as 
he  turned  upon  his  rapid  walk.  The  uncertain  twilight  revealed 
the  flowing  garments,  swarthy  countenance,  and  white  turban 
of  a  Moor. 

"Who  art  thou,  in  Our  Lady's  name?"  demanded  Alvar, 
somewhat  startled  by  this  unexpected  apparition. 

"  It  skills  not  asking  who  I  am,"  replied  the  stranger.  "  I 
am  here  on  an  errand,  and  I  speak  not  from  myself." 

"  From  whom  come  you,  then,  and  to  whom  is  your  errand, 
infidel?"  resumed  Alvar.    "  You  pass  not  here  unquestioned." 

"  My  mission  is  to  the  Lord  Alvar,"  answered  the  Moor,  quite 
undisturbed  by  the  somewhat  discourteous  manner  in  which  he 
was  addressed ;  "  and  I  come  from  the  Pavilion  of  the  Garden, 
from  the  palace  of  the  mighty  Caliph  himself,  who  is — Allah 
preserve  him ! — the  light  of  the  world,  and  the  commander  of 
the  faithful." 

"  And  what  token  bringest  thou  me  that  I  may  know  thou 
deceivest  me  not?"  inquired  Alvar,  drawing  closer  to  the 
speaker,  and  somewhat  lowering  his  voice. 

"  I  bring  this,"  returned  the  Moslem.  He  drew  out  of  the 
folds  of  his  turban  a  clasp  of  silver  set  with  emeralds,  and  held  it 
forth  to  Alvar,  who  knew  it  for  his  own  at  a  glance.  He  took 
it  in  his  hand,  saying  hurriedly,  and  with  evident  amotion  as  he 
did  so — 

"  What  is  thy  message  ?" 
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"  It  is  a  strange  message  from  the  lips  of  a  true  believer," 
replied  the  other.  "  Know  est  thou  not,  Christian,  that  the  clasp 
is  useless  without  the  collar,  and  the  collar  avails  not  unless 
there  be  one  to  wear  it  ?  The  person  to  whom  yonder  clasp  was 
given  demands  that  the  gift  be  made  complete." 

Alvar  drew  his  brows  together  till  they  met,  and  seemed  to 
concentrate  and  repress  the  fire  which  flashed  forth  from  his 
eyes.  "  Speak  more  plainly,  Moor,"  said  he,  in  a  deep  voice; 
"  I  read  not  riddles." 

"  Plainly,  then,  thou  discourteous  Christian,"  answered  the 
imperturbable  Moor,  "  thou  art  desired,  nay,  thou  art  earnestly 
entreated,  to  return  to  Medina-Azhara,  by  one  who  honours  thee 
too  far  in  stooping  to  hold  any  converse  with  thee." 

"  Knowest  thou  the  import  of  thine  own  message  ?"  demanded 
Alvar,  too  deeply  engaged  with  the  meaning  of  what  he  had 
heard  to  consider  the  terms  in  which  it  was  conveyed. 

"  I  know  all,"  replied  the  other ;  "  more  than  thou  knowest— 
more  than  I  may  utter." 

"  Tell  me,  then,"  said  Alvar,  in  the  same  suppressed  and 
anxious  tone,  "  if  I  should  do  the  bidding  of — of — those  who 
sent  thee  to  me — if  I  should  return  to  Medina-Azhara  as  thou 
sayest — should  I  depart  from  it  again,  alone?  Bringest  thou 
any  promise  ?" 

"  I  bring  no  promise,  and  thou  wouldst  depart  alone  from  the 
royal  city,"  was  the  answer. 

"For  what,  then,  is  my  presence  demanded?"  asked  the 
knight,  shutting  his  teeth  and  pressing  his  hands  together  like 
one  who  stifles  some  great  emotion. 

"  Thou  art  invited,"  replied  the  Moor,  "  that  thou  mayst  carry 
comfort  to  a  sorely  wounded  spirit ;  though,  in  truth,  thou  man 
of  an  ungracious  countenance,  thou  lookest  most  unmeet  for  the 
office  of  a  comforter." 

"  Dog ! "  returned  Alvar,  throwing  back  his  head,  while  his 
face  expressed  the  most  fiery  scorn  and  wrath,  strangely  blended 
with  a  pain  which  he  seemed  to  despise  and  ignore,  though  he 
could  not  altogether  suppress  it — "  dog  !  if  that  be  all,  go  back 
and  tell  thy  lord — ay,  and  thy  lady  also — how  thou  hast  seen  me 
treat  the  token  which  their  hands  have  polluted ! " 

He  flung  the  gem  upon  the  earth,  and  set  his  heel  upon  it, 
a3  he  had  done  before  by  the  flower  which  Nina  had  plucked. 
Then,  turning  his  back  upon  the  Moor,  he  stalked  away,  like  a 
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roused  lion  who  finds  that  the  foe  who  has  presumed  to  disturb 
him  is  too  mean  an  object  for  the  exercise  of  his  kingly  rage. 

"  Stay  yet  a  moment,  thou  angry  knight,"  said  the  Moor, 
pursuing  him,  "  and  listen  to  one  word  of  friendly  warning.  If 
there  be  traitors  among  thy  men,  beware !  for  yonder  soldier  has 
played  the  spy  upon  us,  though  with  what  success  I  cannot  tell, 
since  I  know  not  how  much  he  has  heard  or  comprehended  of 
our  colloquy." 

"  I  have  none  but  true  men  about  me,"  returned  Alvar,  toss- 
ing him  a  look  of  the  utmost  disdain,  and  continuing  his  proud 
walk  to  and  fro  before  the  entrance  of  the  tent,  as  if  unconscious 
of  the  presence  of  any  witness. 

The  Moor  looked  for  a  moment  at  the  soldier  of  whom  he 
had  spoken,  and  who,  ere  the  words  were  well  out  of  his  lips, 
had  resumed  his  post  with  a  certain  dull  and  dogged  expression 
of  countenance  that  might  have  baffled  the  most  penetrating 
inquirer.  "  Foolish  Christian ! "  said  he  calmly,  as  he,  too, 
moved  away,  "  thou  carriest  a  dagger  for  defence,  and  plungest 
it  into  thine  own  heart ! " 

When  Nina  issued  from  her  tent  in  the  morning,  she  noticed 
a  certain  unwonted  paleness  on  the  face  of  her  friend,  and 
demanded  anxiously  whether  he  had  rested  well.  He  could  not 
evade  her  questioning,  and  the  evident  tenderness  which  her 
manner  expressed  as  she  besought  him  to  delay  their  journey, 
and  to  promise  her  that  he  would  resign  his  office  of  sentinel,  for 
one  night  at  least,  and  take  the  repose  which  she  was  sure  he 
needed,  rendered  it  difficult  for  him  to  preserve  that  grave, 
gentle,  cold  demeanour  which  he  had  determined  to  assume 
towards  her  for  the  future.  His  supposed  indisposition  was, 
however,  fortunate  in  one  respect,  as  it  supplied  her  with  a  ready 
reason  for  any  change  in  his  bearing,  which  she  could  not  help 
perceiving,  and  which  she  certainly  would  not  have  rested  with- 
out explaining  in  some  manner  satisfactory  to  herself.  And  so 
the  slow  day  crawled  away ;  heavily  enough  for  him,  but  with-" 
out  bringing  them  to  any  explanation.  She  was  eager  that  he 
should  ride,  because  it  might  have  fatigued  him  to  walk ;  she  was 
scrupulously  silent,  because  she  feared  that  conversation  might 
weary  him ;  and  ever  and  anon  she  turned  her  lovely  eyes  upon 
him  with  a  look  so  full  of  confidence,  and  sympathy,  and  anxious 
affection,  that  he  could  scarcely  resist  the  impulse  which  prompted 
him  to  cast  himself  at  her  feet  and  pour  out  his  heart  before 
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her.  But  he  did  resist  it ;  ay,  and  he  resisted  a  yet  stronger 
temptation. 

He  had  seated  himself  upon  the  grass  before  the  door  of  her 
tent  at  nightfall,  feeling,  indeed,  somewhat  of  that  bodily  lassitude 
which  she  attributed  to  him,  and  which  scarcely  ever  fails  to 
follow  upon  strong  mental  emotion,  when  she  came  softly  out 
and  stood  beside  him.  In  her  white  apparel,  half  covered  as  it 
was  with  the  flowing  mantle  of  her  golden  hair,  she  seemed 
more  like  a  fair  phantom  conjured  up  by  the  moonlight  and  by 
his  busy  thoughts,  than  the  living  woman,  who  was  indeed  the 
subject  of  those  thoughts. 

She  laid  her  small,  cool  hand  upon  his  forehead,  and  he 
shivered  at  the  touch. 

"  It  burns ! "  said  she ;  "  see  I  have  brought  you  a  kerchief 
steeped  in  essences,  and  you  must  let  me  bind  this  cruel  brow, 
which  has  no  right  to  ache  and  trouble  you." 

Stooping  over  him,  and  not  suffering  him  to  rise,  she  wound 
the  handkerchief  about  his  head,  and  he  did  not  drop  one  kiss 
upon  the  hand  which  did  him  such  loving  service.  Then,  with 
a  murmured  "  Good  night,  dear  Alvar ! "  she  stole  back  to  her 
chamber.  If  Alvar  wept  when  she  was  gone,  and  no  eye  save 
God's  beheld  him,  shall  those  tears  be  deemed  any  shame  to  his 
knighthood  ? 

The  morrow  was  more  gloomy  yet,  for  it  became  impossible 
that  Nina  should  be  any  longer  blind  to  the  fact  that  there  was 
a  change,  not  so  much  in  Alvar's  health  as  in  himself.  Yet  he 
was  no  man  to  act  uncertainly  or  weakly ;  having  seen  and 
weighed  the  truth,  and  deliberately  taken  up  his  resolution,  he 
was  not  one  either  to  suffer  himself  to  be  diverted  from  it  by  any 
passing  impulse,  or  to  render  it  practically  nugatory  by  any 
excessive  or  imprudent  demonstration.  His  heart  was  at  this 
time  calm,  wise,  and  miserable.  He  gave  her  no  opportunity 
for  remonstrance,  no  subject  for  appeal.  Gentle  and  considerate, 
tender  and  respectful  as  he  was  in  his  manner  to  her,  waiting 
upon  every  want,  forestalling  every  wish,  replying  to  every 
question,  of  what  could  she  complain  ?  There  was  a  womanly 
instinct  rising  at  her  heart  which  withheld  her  from  saying, 
"  Why  walk  you  not  at  my  bridle  ?  why  seek  you  not  that 
deeper  communion  which  was  so  sweet  ?  why  does  each  word 
with  which  I  would  unclose  my  thoughts  drop  lifeless  upon  your 
ear,  awakening,  indeed,  a  reply,  but  no  response  ?  and  why  are 
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your  thoughts,  once  so  open  before  me,  shut  and  sealed  ?"  And 
unless  she  could  have  said  this,  there  was  nothing  for  her  to  say. 
That  which  he  had  set  himself  to  do,  he  did  perfectly.  And  if 
at  any  time  her  impetuous  nature  was  ready  to  break  out,  she 
felt  that  the  command  of  his  eye  was  upon  her,  and  refrained 
she  knew  not  why.  Little  did  she  know  how  cruel  a  restraint 
he  put  upon  himself  in  thus  restraining  her.  Little  could  she 
tell  that  he  was  breaking  his  own  heart  upon  the  wheel  by  each 
successive  act  which  gave  such  pain  to  hers. 

Once,  when  the  cold  quiet  voice  in  which  he  answered  her 
seemed  well-nigh  intolerable,  she  turned  suddenly  towards  him, 
and  fixed  her  eyes  upon  his  face — eyes  eloquent  with  a  pathetic 
and  astonished  question  which  compelled  reply.  "Why  are 
you  thus  to  me?"  they  said,  though  her  lips  uttered  no  sound. 
In  an  instant  he  was  by  her  horse's  side,  but  not  for  an  instant 
did  he  betray  the  impulse  which  brought  him  there.  Without 
looking  at  her,  he  asked  in  a  tone  which  expressed  the  slightest 
possible  emotion  of  surprise,  "  Have  I  offended  you,  dear  lady?" 

And  Nina — too  young  in  heart  and  years  to  understand  why 
he  avoided  her  glance,  and  so  to  penetrate  his  secret — answered 
as  gravely  as  she  was  asked,  "  Not  in  the  least ;  why  should 
you  think  so  ?  "  and  felt  that  she  would  have  died  sooner  than 
suffer  him  to  discover  what  had  passed  in  her  mind. 

For  at  that  moment  a  new  feeling  awoke  within  her,  and  a 
mixture  of  pride,  shame,  and  modesty  made  her  dumb.  She 
began  to  think  that  he  was  pitying  her  and  sparing  her,  that 
he  had  seen  in  her  something,  she  knew  not  what,  to  which 
there  was  in  himself  no  response,  that  he  had  detected  in  her 
that  which  she  was  scarcely  beginning  to  detect  in  herself.  It 
was  all  confused  and  unintelligible  within  her ;  yet,  true  to  her 
maidenly  instinct,  she  hesitated  not  for  a  moment  as  to  what 
her  behaviour  must  be,  though  she  could  scarcely  have  defined 
the  reasons  why  it  should  be  so.  Hers  was  a  proud  spirit,  and 
it  was  wounded  to  the  quick,  and  stung  even  to  Agony.  Yet 
all  the  while  she  was  so  innocent  and  so  unconscious,  that  she 
would  fain  have  asked  him  to  teach  her  where  the  wrong  lay 
for  which  she  was  atoning  so  bitterly.  Well  was  it  for  her  that 
they  had  but  one  day  more  to  pass  together,  for  her  strength 
might  have  failed  in  a  longer  trial.  She  understood  so  little  of 
the  desolation  which  was  coming  upon  her  that,  though  she 
contemplated  it  with  a  kind  of  terror,  she  scarcely  knew  from 
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what  she  was  shrinking.  She  stood  as  a  child  might  stand  on 
the  sea-shore,  watching  the  advancing  waters,  and  not  even 
crying  for  help  till  the  strong  wave  is  at  its  throat,  and  help  is 
useless. 

But  now  Alvar's  practical  difficulties  ceased,  for  she  was  afraid 
of  his  presence,  and  avoided  him  as  carefully  as  he  shunned  her. 
Arslight  sense  of  wrong,  a  transient  feeling  of  anger,  lent  her  fic- 
titious strength,  and  enahled  her  to  play  her  part  naturally  for 
the  time.  Nay,  as  we  have  said,  hers  was  a  proud  spirit,  and 
when  alone  she  would  wring  her  hands,  and  wish  only  that  these 
cruel  hours  were  over,  that  she  might  he  away  from  him,  and 
never  look  upon  his  face  again.  And  doubtless  this  natural 
indignation  would  for  a  while  prevent  her  from  drinking  her 
cup  of  sorrow  to  the  dregs — though,  alas !  the  delay  would  but 
make  the  draught  more  bitter  when  she  came  to  drain  it.  To 
Alvar  himself  no  moment  was  so  hard  as  that  in  which  he  first 
became  conscious  of  success  in  the  task  which  he  had  set  him- 
self. As  they  drew  near  the  termination  of  their  journey  he 
once  more  approached  her,  and  began  a  conversation  which  he 
had  meditated  upon  for  some  time  without  finding  himself 
capable  of  putting  his  intentions  into  action. 

"  Seest  thou  yonder  towers,  lady  ? "  said  he,  pointing  to  a 
purple  mass  of  building  which,  in  the  evening  twilight,  looked 
farther  from  them  than  it  actually  was ;  "  that  is  your  fair  city 
of  Barcelona ;  and  I  can  see  by  the  white  pennon  which  waves 
above  the  gateway  that  Duke  Hugh  is  now  within  it." 

"  To  his  care  I  suppose  I  am  to  be  committed,"  answered 
Nina. 

There  was  a  slight  tremulousness  in  her  voice  which  went  to 
his  heart.  He  longed  to  take  her  in  his  arms,  and  tell  her  that 
she  should  be  given  to  no  care  but  his  own,  and  that  nothing 
but  death  should  divide  him  from  her.  Her  face  looked  so 
young  and  so  timid  in  its  unnatural  gravity,  that  he  thought 
she  was  frightened  at  the  new  life  and  strange  guardianship  into 
which  she  was  about  to  enter,  and  that  he  must  needs  soothe, 
and  protect,  and  cherish  her  now,  as  when  he  fostered  her  child- 
hood two  years  before — that  lovely  childhood  from  which,  in 
truth,  she  had  scarcely  emerged.  His  pause,  his  agitation, 
alarmed  her,  and  once  more  she  thought  that  he  was  looking 
upon  her  with  compassion,  and  that  she  was  betraying  some 
feeling  which  she  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  avow.    A  deep  glow 
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-came  to  her  cheeks,  and  she  said,  with  a  somewhat  lofty  move- 
ment of  the  head — 

"  Where  shall  I  rest  to-night  ?" 

"  In  your  own  palace,"  he  replied.  "  I  have  sent  forward  a 
messenger  to  announce  your  approach,  and  I  expect  each 
minute  to  meet  the  train  which  Duke  Hugh  will  doubtless 
■despatch  to  receive  and  escort  you." 

Nina's  hand  closed  tightly  upon  her  bridle-rein.  "  It  is  then 
nearly  over,"  thought  she,  with  a  swelling  heart — "  it  is  nearly 
-over !  In  another  minute  perhaps  we  shall  part.  He  cares 
not.  How  shall  I  bear  it?  What  shall  I  do?"  And  the 
words  "  nearly  over !  nearly  over !  "  rang  with  swift  and  dis- 
tracting reiteration  through  her  mind  as  she  answered,  bowing 
her  head, — 

"  It  is  well." 

"  If  I  speak  not  now,"  said  Alvar  within  himself,  "  I  shall 
never  speak ;  and  I  would  not  that  she  should  learn  my  deter- 
mination from  another." 

"  Lady,"  said  he,  aloud,  "  when  you  are  enthroned  in  your 
own  dominion  I  shall  have  a  boon  to  ask." 

"  There  can  be  no  boon,"  replied  Nina,  hurriedly  forcing 
herself  to  speak,  and  reminding  herself  of  all  the  gratitude  she 
owed  him — "  no  boon  within  my  power  which  it  would  not  be 

sin  to  deny  to  one  "  who  has  preserved  me,  she  would  have 

added,  but  her  voice  failed  her ;  and  had  the  struggle  in  Alvar's 
breast  been  at  that  moment  one  whit  less  terrible,  he  could  not 
have  failed  to  perceive  that  he  was  trying  her  beyond  her 
-strength. 

It  is  but  that  you  will  bestow  upon  me  the  command  of  the 
marches  of  Catalonia,"  answered  he,  "and  suffer  me  to  keep 
your  goodly  kingdom  from  the  polluting  footsteps  of  the  infidel. 
There,  by  God's  help,  I  may  do  you  good  service,  and  there,  if 
it  be  His  will,  I  would  desire  to  die  in  my  harness  the  first  time 
my  sword  leaves  the  scabbard." 

He  could  not  help  the  words,  nor  could  she  help  her  answer. 
He  had  driven  the  poniard  home.  Only  one  word  did  she 
utter — only  his  name,  "  Alvar  ! " — but  it  was  in  a  breaking, 
agonised  voice,  with  hands  dropping  the  rein,  and  cheeks 
losing  their  colour,  and  eyes  uplifted  with  such  a  look  of  sudden 
reproach,  and  wonder,  and  appeal,  that  all  the  determination  in 
his  soul  was  scattered  to  the  winds. 
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He  was  saved  from  momentary  happiness  and  from  lasting 
self-contempt  by  no  movement  of  his  own.  A  clangour  of 
trumpets  and  drums  rushed  suddenly  through  the  air,  and, 
before  either  Nina  or  Alvar  had  time  to  assume  a  semblance  of 
composure,  a  goodly  company  of  armed  men,  with  horses  pranc- 
ing, and  mail  glittering,  and  white  banners  streaming  upon  the 
wind,  and  Duke  Hugh  himself  at  their  head,  rode  gallantly  up 
to  them  at  full  speed.  The  stately  Duke  dismounted,  and  put 
one  knee  to  the  ground  to  assist  Nina  from  her  palfrey,  address- 
ing her  with  many  courteous  words  and  graceful  titles,  which 
she  neither  heard  nor  understood.  Her  white  cheeks  and 
bewildered  air  were  attributed  to  fatigue,  and  when,  on  being 
lifted  into  the  splendid  litter  prepared  for  her  reception,  she 
swooned  away  upon  the  cushions,  no  doubt  could  be  entertained 
for  a  moment  that  she  was  exhausted  by  her  long  journey. 
Duke  Hugh  had  not  failed  to  bring  ladies  with  him  to  wait 
upon  her,  and  there  was  no  lack  of  care  and  attendance ;  he, 
too,  for  his  own  part,  was  so  much  interested  by  his  lovely 
charge,  that  after  folding  Alvar  in  a  hasty  embrace,  and  bidding 
God  bless  him !  with  that  familiar  appellation,  "  my  son,"  by 
which  he  invariably  addressed  him,  he  left  the  young  man  to  his 
own  meditations.  And  Alvar,  unconscious  of  Nina's  swoon, 
brooding  over  his  own  errors  and  his  own  misfortunes,  thinking 
with  agony  of  that  one  word  "  Alvar !  " — that  sweet,  despairing 
cry,  which  was  ever  in  his  ears — yet  feeling  sure  that  he 
had  done  right,  and  believing — mistakenly,  blindly,  obstinately 
believing — that,  while  his  heart  was  desolate  for  ever,  there 
was  no  grief  in  Nina's  which  a  month  would  not  sweep  away, 
rode  darkly  in  the  rear  of  the  party  and  spoke  to  no  one.  In 
this  manner  they  entered  Barcelona. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  council -chamber  in  the  Royal  Castle  at  Barcelona  was  pre- 
pared for  some  ceremony  of  more  than  ordinary  importance. 
Within  a  deeply-embrasured  window  of  three  lights,  which 
looked  upon  the  sea,  a  patient  secretary  sat  at  his  desk,  to 
chronicle^the  proceedings  of  the  assembly  which  was  just  be- 
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ginning  to  gather.  The  grey  stone  Walls  were  hung  with 
gorgeous  stuffs,  spoils  which  Wifredo  the  Warlike  had  con- 
quered from  the  Moor ;  and  the  grim  corbels  which  here  and 
there  peered  out  from  the  folds  of  crimson  and  purple,  and  the 
rush-covered  floor  swept  by  the  richly-variegated  fringes,  and 
the  rough  groining  of  the  dark  vaulted  roof,  rising  above  the 
cords  of  tarnished  gold  which  sustained  the  drapery,  offered  to 
the  thoughtful  eye  an  abundance  of  those  contrasts  and  incon- 
sistencies which  are  the  characteristic  marks  of  barbaric  splen- 
dour. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  which  was  of  considerable  size 
(being  intended  for  those  private  councils  which  included  only 
the  chief  grandees  and  statesmen  of  the  little  kingdom),  there 
was  a  kind  of  dais,  elevated  above  the  rest  of  the  floor  by  three 
steps,  on  the  lowest  of  which  lay  a  gauntlet  of  steel,  as  if  it  had 
just  been  plucked  from  the  wearer's  hand  and  flung  there.  In 
the  centre  of  this  raised  platform,  a  throne,  covered  with  blue 
and  silver  hangings,  and  surmounted  by  a  canopy  of  the  same 
colours,  was  placed  at  an  elevation  of  three  more  steps  above  the 
level  of  the  dais.  On  either  side  of  the  throne  stood  a  cnair  of 
honour,  richly  carved  and  decorated,  and  having  a  footstool 
before  it.  These  were  the  only  seats  upon  the  dais,  and  they 
were  intended  for  the  two  chief  nobles  of  the  council,  Suniario, 
Lord  of  Urgel,  and  the  great  Duke  Hugh  of  France.  The 
lower  floor  was  ranged  round  with  seats,  a  vacant  space  being  left 
in  the  centre.  At  the  end  of  the  room,  immediately  opposite  to 
the  throne,  an  arched  portal  communicated  with  the  great  ban- 
queting-hall  of  the  castle.  This  was  the  principal  entrance,  but 
there  were  two  others  in  the  wall  behind  the  dais,  beyond  the 
seats  of  honour,  at  each  side  of  the  throne.  These  doors  opened 
into  galleries  in  the  walls  of  the  castle,  which  conducted,  the 
one  to  the  apartments  of  the  women,  the  other  to  the  state  rooms 
formerly  inhabited  by  the  count  himself,  and  at  the  present  time 
occupied  by  Suniario  and  Duke  Hugh. 

Several  dark-visaged  and  bright-eyed  warriors,  clothed  in 
mail,  over  which  they  wore  surcoats  of  various  gay  colours, 
clanking  their  swords  every  time  they  stirred,  and  looking  all 
ready  for  action  at  any  moment,  and  on  any  pretext  whatsoever, 
stood  grouped  together  upon  the  lower  floor  eagerly  discussing 
the  events  of  the  last  few  days,  while  they  awaited  the  opening 
of  the  council.    From  time  to  time  the  seneschal  of  the  castle 


advanced  up  the  room  from  the  great  doorway,  which  was 
guarded  within  and  without  by  men-at-arms,  and  proclaimed  (he 
etyle  and  title  of  6ome  new  comer,  who,  striding  along  the  floor 
in  his  rear,  assumed  a  place  among  the  rest.  At  the  moment 
in  which  we  have  ventured  to  invade  the  privacy  of  this  sacred 
apartment,  one  of  the  debaters  had  hazarded  a  somewhat  bold 
expression  of  opinion  as  to  the  probable  fortunes  of  the  crown  of 
Larcelona,  and  the  argument,  never  of  the  coolest  temperature, 
had  wax«:'d  flaming  hot  in  a  moment 

I  am  fur  Suniario ! "  cried  a  truculent -looking  baron  of  huge 
dimensions,  with  his  hand  on  his  sword  ;  "  I  have  served  him 
since  I  was  old  enough  to  drive  a  dagger  to  the  hilt,  and  I  will 
stand  by  him  now,  though  Charlemagne  himself  should  rise 
from  his  grave  to  back  this  foreign  Duke.  What !  are  we  men 
of  Barcelona  yet  in  our  swaddling  clothes  that  we  need  a  French 
nurse  to  teach  us  which  way  we  should  go  ?  " 

"  The  name  of  Hugh  the  White  is  a  light  throughout  the 
world ! "  retorted  a  younger  warrior,  who  had  served  his  ap- 
prenticeship to  arms  in  a  somewhat  lees  savage  school,  "  and  one 
by  which  it  would  be  well  if  your  Lord  of  Urgel  were  sometimes 
to  guide  his  steps."  ;i 

"  Now,  by  the  brow  of  Our  Lady,  boy — "  began  the  other, 
with  a  contemptuous  emphasis  on  the  last  word,  which  might 
have  led  to  fiercer  things  had  not  a  third  speaker  interposed  and 
engaged  the  attention  of  both.  This  was  the  Lord  of  Palamos, 
a  smooth  and  crafty  man,  who  had  more  of  the  diplomatist  than 
of  the  soldier  in  his  composition,  and  who  was  well  known  to 
stand  high  in  Suniario's  confidence. 

"  You  would  do  little  pleasure  to  the  Count  Suniario,"  said 
he,  addressing  the  indignant  baron,  "  by  separating  his  name 
from  that  of  his  great  ally  and  very  good  friend,  Duke  Hugh  of 
France.  Know  you  not  that  they  are  as  brothers  together,  and 
that  the  noble  Duko  Hugh  is  as  far  as  yourself  from  crediting 
any  of  those  tales  which  foul  tongues  have  secretly  whispered 
about  against  the  Lord  of  Urgel  ?  " 

"  Therein  he  shows  his  wisdom,"  grumbled  the  baron,  only 
half  satisfied  :  "  and,  by  my  faith,  could  I  encounter  one  of  those 
foul  tongues,  I  would  so  instruct  it  with  my  dagger,  that  it  shooH 
babble  no  slander  for  the  time  to  come ! " 

"  Saw  you  the  young  Countess,  my  Lord  of  Palamos  ?  "  asked 
a  fourth  noble,  the  ^larquis  of  Orista,  now  joining  in  the  cca- 
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versation.  "  I  was  too  far  off  to  see  her  face,  but  I  heard  that 
she  is  more  beautiful  than  La  Cava  herself." 

"  She  seemed  a  most  comely  damsel,"  replied  he  of  Palamos  ; 
"a  fitting  bride  for  the  son  of  the  Lord  Suniario,  to  whom, 
doubtless,  she  will  soon  be  espoused.  She  has  kept  her  chamber 
these  two  days,  being  wearied  with  her  long  journey ;  but  I 
doubt  not  that  she  will  grace  our  council  this  morning." 

"The  Lord  Suniario,"  observed  Orista,  with  a  somewhat 
equivocal  emphasis,  "  was  doubtless  greatly  amazed  and  greatly 
delighted  to  find  that  his  fair  niece  was  still  living.  How  has 
he  dealt  with  that  Juan  of  Bipol,  who  spirited  her  away  and 
reported  her  death  ?  " 

"  Ay !  "  added  another ;  "  and  can  any  man  divine  what  motive 
prompted  the  traitor  so  to  deal  with  his  born  liege  lady  ?  To 
keep  her  from  the  throne  of  Barcelona  profited  him  not  at 
all."  j 

"  The  caitiff,  Juan  of  Ripol,  has  fled,"  replied  the  Count  of 
Palamos,  in  nowise  disturbed  by  the  suspicion  which  the  accent 
and  manner  of  the  last  two  speakers  evidently  implied,  "  and 
none  can  tell  by  what  motive  he  was  actuated.  But  Suniario  has 
sworn  by  the  soul  of  his  father  that  he  will  strike  a  dagger  into 
his  heart  if  ever  he  can  find  him." 

"  Men  say  that  he  will  never  find  him,"  said  the  Marquis, 
with  a  peculiar  smile ;  "  and  yet  that  if  Suniario  find  him  not, 
none  other  can.  I  pray  you  pardon  me  for  repeating  the  com- 
mon talk."  < 

"  The  Marquis  of  Orista  may  repeat  the  common  talk,"  an- 
swered Palamos ;  "  but  sure  I  am  that  he  is  too  wise  to  regard 
it.  There  is  none  who  dares  to  bring  an  accusation  against  the 
noble  Suniario,  save  one  nameless  and  landless  knight,  who 
seeks  to  maintain  himself  upon  the  reputation  which  his  father 
won,  and  to  which  he  has  never  added,  and  whose  rank  entitles 
him  not  to  speak  in  our  presence,  nor  to  take  part  in  our 
councils." 

"I  say  nothing  against  the  Lord  of  Urgel,"  replied  the 
Marquis  ;  "  but  of  this  Sir  Alvar  I  know  and  may  speak  some- 
what ;  and  I  say  that  there  is  not  a  braver  nor  a  truer-hearted 
knight  in  the  world ;  and  so,  I  know,  thinks  Duke  Hugh,  though 
in  this  matter  he  believes  him  mistaken.  Men  say,  my  lord, 
that  Sir  Alvar  will  accuee  Suniario  before  our  council  this  day, 
and  that  he  can  bring  no  less  a  witness  than  the  Countess^Nina 
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herself,  to  aver  that  her  uncle  was  seen  on  the  island  of  San 
Pablo,  in  company  with  Juan  of  RipoL" 

"  What  a  terrified  child  sees  in  the  twilight  is  small  evidence, 
methinks,"  replied  Palamos,  scornfully ;  "  and  even  if  she  saw 
aright,  I  cannot  tell  what  evil  it  proves  against  Snniario.  He 
has  himself  avowed  that  he  was  altogether  deceived  by  this 
Juan,  that  he  trusted  and  employed  him,  and  knew  no  more 
that  he  was  holding  Sir  Alvar  in  imprisonment  than  that  lie 
had  imposed  upon  the  world  by  a  false  report  of  the  Lady  Nina's 
death.  And  since  you  take  an  interest  in  this  Alvar,  I  am  sorry 
to  tell  you  that  if  all  I  hear  be  true,  he  will  have  much  ado  to 
clear  himself  this  morning,  and  it  were  well  his  friends  should 
counsel  him  to  beware  how  he  speaks  against  another." 

"  He  will  speak  the  truth,"  said  the  Marquis ;  "  and  the  best 
friend  he  has  could  counsel  him  to  do  no  better.  Bat  here  come 
Duke  Hugh  and  the  Lord  of  Urgel ;  so  now  to  business." 

One  of  the  doors  in  the  upper  end  of  the  apartment  was 
now  thrown  open,  and  Suniario,  Lord  of  Urgel,  entered,  pre- 
ceded by  pursuivants  and  men-at-arms,  and  conducting  hie 
illustrious  guest,  Duke  Hugh  of  France. 

A  greater  contrast  could  scarcely  be  imagined  than  that  pre- 
sented by  the  two  warriors.  The  Frenchman,  erect  and  stately 
in  his  bearing,  presented  a  figure  of  the  utmost  dignity,  though 
not  above  the  middle  stature  :  his  broad  forehead,  fringed  by 
scanty  locks  of  silver  white ;  his  eye,  calm  yet  sparkling,  and 
full  of  fire;  his  bold,  aquiline  features,  and  massive  resolute 
chin,  together  with  an  expression  which  seemed  to  combine  a 
winning  frankness  and  simplicity  with  the  keenest  intelligence 
and  most  inexorable  determination,  gave  him  an  aspect  at  once 
venerable  and  heroic,  which  could  not  fail  to  command  the 
reverence  of  the  most  casual  observer.  The  Spaniard  was  a 
good  deal  younger,  and  fully  four  inches  taller,  and  might 
perhaps  have  been  termed  the  handsomer  man  of  the  two. 
But  though  his  face  was  not  deficient  either  in  spirit  or  intel- 
ligence, the  former  had  a  fierceness  amounting  to  cruelty, 
while  the  latter  was  marred  by  an  expression  of  cunning,  and 
the  combination  of  the  two  thus  degraded  involuntarily  sug- 
gested the  idea  rather  of  a  wild  beast  than  of  a  rational  being. 
As  he  moved  restlessly  about,  his  eye  glancing  from  face  to  face, 
with  a  look  at  once  uneasy  and  defiant,  his  pliant  limbs  never 
still  for  an  instant,  and  his  hand  from  time  to  time  unconsciously 
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clutching  his  sword  and  drawing  it  half  out  of  its  scabbard,  he 
was  the  perfect  image  of  a  human  tiger. 

"  Lords  and  nobles  of  the  free  kingdom  of  Barcelona ! "  said 
he,  stepping  to  the  front  of  the  dais  and  addressing  the  little 
assembly  :  "  We  are  met  here  this  day,  in  the  presence  of  the 
great  Duke  of  France,  whose  fame  is  throughout  the  world,  to 
debate  of  matters  touching  the  welfare  of  our  state,  and  to 
receive  and  acknowledge  as  our  sovereign  the  Lady  Nina, 
daughter  and  rightful  heiress  to  my  brother,  Count  Miro ;  and 
now,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  restored  to  us,  after  we  had  for  many 
years  believed  her  dead." 

"  I  marvel  that  he  can  swallow  so  bitter  a  draught  with  so 
unmoved  a  countenance,"  whispered  the  Marquis  of  Orista  to 
the  noble  who  stood  next  him. 

"  Wait  a  while — there  is  somewhat  to  sweeten  it,"  was  the 
reply. 

"  But  ere  we  proceed,"  continued  Suniario,  "  to  this  gracious 
task,  we  have  a  duty  to  perform  which  must  not  be  neglected. 
To  execute  judgment  has  been,  in  all  ages,  one  of  the  highest 
privileges  of  authority  ;  but  it  is  one  which  may  seem  somewhat 
hard  to  our  gentle  lady,  and  which  we  shall  do  well  to  spare 
her,  especially  when  the  offender  to  be  punished  is  a  man  who, 
despite  his  crimes,  has  done  personal  service  to  herself.  Tell 
me,  all  of  you,  what  that  man  deserves  who  has  secretly  sold 
this  our  free  and  goodly  kingdom  to  the  Moor  ?  " 

"  Death ! "  was  the  immediate  answer ;  and  the  numerous 
voices  which  united  in  that  awful  word  shook  the  chamber  as 
with  a  peal  of  thunder. 

"  What  deserves  he,"  pursued  Suniario,  "  if  he  be  one  who  in 
other  matters  has  done  good  service  to  the  country  which  he 
betrays  ?  " 

"  No  service  can  cancel  such  a  crime.  Death ! "  repeated 
thfiy  all. 

Suniario  drew  himself  up  with  an  air  of  triumph,  and 
plucking  a  dagger  out  of  his  girdle  with  a  vehement  and 
threatening  gesture,  as  though  he  would  gladly  himself  have 
executed  the  terrible  sentence  at  the  very  moment  of  its  pro- 
clamation, he  said  in  a  loud  and  resolute  voice — "  Ye  say  well, 
my  masters !  I  accuse  the  knight  Alvar,  son  of  him  surnamed 
The  True,  of  having  entered  into  a  secret  compact  with  the 
Caliph  to  betray  the  chief  fortresses  of  the  kingdom,  and  admit 
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the  infidel  within  the  gates  of  Barcelona  itself.  I  accuse  him  of 
having  done  this  foul  and  traitorous  deed,  under  the  persuasion 
that  when  the  helpless  girl,  whom,  hy  the  order  of  Providence, 
but  by  no  merit  of  his  own,  he  had  discovered  and  restored  to 
us,  was  seated  on  her  throne,  her  natural  gratitude  would  raise 
him  to  such  a  place  of  trust  and  power,  that  he  might  do  what- 
soever he  would.  And  I  accuse  him  of  seeking  to  rob  her  of 
that  sure  defence  and  unfailing  support  which  she  possessed  in 
my  loyalty  and  fatherly  tenderness,  by  blackening  my  character, 
and  alienating  from  me  both  her  affections  and  the  esteem  of  my 
fellow-countrymen." 

The  fierce  rapidity  with  which  these  words  were  uttered,  left 
no  room  for  interruption.  They  were  followed  by  an  amazed 
silence,  which  lasted  about  the  space  of  a  minute,  each  man 
looking  doubtfully  on  his  neighbour.  Then  Hugh  of  France 
left  his  seat,  and  came  to  the  front  of  the  dais,  saying  ia  a  dis- 
turbed manner, — 

"  My  Lord  Suniario,  I  knew  nothing  of  this." 

"  It  was  not  needful,  most  mighty  Duke,"  replied  the  Lord 
of  Urgel.  "  Moreover,  I  was  loth  to  wound  you  by  proclaiming 
the  villainy  of  one  whom  you  once  loved  as  your  own  eon,  till 
the  proof  was  complete.  You  shall  now  see  how  we  do  justice 
in  Barcelona !  Gentlemen,  I  see  that  you  are  amazed,  and  I 
marvel  not  that  you  can  scarce  credit  what  I  have  said.  You 
shall  have  full  satisfaction,  one  and  all.  Stand  forward,  my 
witnesses ! " 

Two  men,  separating  themselves  from  among  the  suite  of 
Suniario,  now  moved  forward,  and  stood  upon  the  lowest  step 
of  the  dais,  in  the  midst  of  the  assembly. 

"Will  you  judge  a  man  in  his  absence?"  cried  Hugh  of 
France  indignantly.  "  I  know  little  of  the  customs  of  your 
country,  but  this  were  deemed  foul  wrong  in  mine.  Gentlemen 
all !  I  take  you  to  witness  that  I  will  pledge  my  life  on  the  faith 
of  the  knight  Alvar  ! " 

"  Your  life,  great  Duke,"  replied  the  Count  of  Palamos, 
shaking  his  head,  "  is  too  precious  to  be  risked  on  a  foundation 
so  slight.    I  fear  me  there  is  no  doubt  of  his  guilt." 

"  It  is  for  this  assembly  to  judge  whether  there  be  grounds 
for  my  accusation,"  added  Suniario,  with  the  air  of  forced 
courtesy  and  respect,  which  he  invariably  assumed  towards 
Duke  Hugh ;    when  they  have  decided,  he  shall  be  summoned 
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and  heard  in  his  own  defence.  Doubt  not  that  he  shall  have 
full  justice." 

Hugh  of  France  resumed  his  seat  with  an  air  of  displeasure 
and  anxiety.  He  felt  all  the  delicacy  of  his  position  as  a  guest 
in  a  foreign  court,  and  one  whose  business  was  simply  to  see 
that  his  ward  the  Countess  Nina  was  restored  to  her  rights,  not 
to  meddle  with  the  course  of  justice  as  regarded  any  subject  of 
the  Barcelonese  kingdom.  He  had  no  choice  but  to  listen; 
resolving,  however,  to  weigh  and  watch  the  evidence  narrowly, 
and  to  see  that  no  wrong  was  done  to  Alvar,  of  whose  entire 
innocence  he  entertained  not  a  moments  doubt. 

He  was  startled  by  the  amount  and  consistency  of  the  evi- 
dence. The  first  witness  averred  that  he  followed  the  occupa- 
tion of  a  travelling  merchant,  and  in  that  capacity  frequently 
traded  with  the  Moors;  that  he  had  been  employed  by  Alvar 
to  carry  a  private  letter  to  the  Caliph ;  that  he  was  ignorant  of 
its  contents,  but  shrewdly  suspected  some  evil ;  that  during  his 
expedition  he  had  become  unexpectedly  aware  of  the  existence 
and  captivity  of  the  Princess  Nina ;  that  he  had  sought  to  obtain 
her  confidence  by  exhibiting  to  her  a  jewel  which  Alvar  had 
presented  to  him  as  a  bribe  to  induce  him  to  undertake  the 
delivery  of  his  letter ;  that  he  had  intended  to  be  himself  the 
instrument  of  Lady  Nina's  liberation,  having  seen  increasing 
reason  to  suspect  that  Alvar  was  a  traitor ;  that  on  his  return 
from  Medina-Azhara,  to  arrange  a  scheme  for  her  escape,  he 
had  encountered  Alvar,  who  had  addressed  him  roughly,  taxed 
him  with  treachery,  and  sought  to  wrest  the  jewel  from  him  by 
violence ;  that  he  had  with  the  utmost  difficulty  escaped,  and 
gone  at  once  to  Suniario  with  his  history,  but  that,  having  taken 
a  circuitous  route  in  order  to  avoid  detection,  he  had  not  reached 
Barcelona  till  the  day  after  Alvar's  arrival  with  Nina  in  his 
charge. 

No  examination  could  elicit  any  contradiction  in  this  state- 
ment. In  confirmation  of  its  truth  the  merchant  produced  the 
jewel  which  had  been  given  him  by  Alvar.  It  was  that  silver 
clasp  set  with  emeralds,  so  familiar  to  the  reader ;  one  of  the 
gems  was  lost,  and  the  ornamental  work  was  bent  and  broken , 
injuries  which  the  man  asserted  that  it  had  received  in  the  per- 
sonal struggle  for  its  possession  which  had  occurred  between 
Alvar  and  himself.  In  answer  to  a  question  from  Duke  Hugh, 
he  said  that  he  had  purposely  concealed  his  discovery  of  Nina 
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at  Medina-Azhara  from  Alvar,  not  feeling  any  confidence  in 
the  knight's  loyalty ;  but  that  he  believed  that  Alvar  had  re- 
ceived secret  information  on  the  subject  which  had  induced  him 
to  determine  upon  a  personal  interview  with  the  Caliph,  at 
which  the  scheme  for  Nina's  ostensible  restoration  to  her  throne, 
and  for  the  subsequent  delivery  of  Barcelona  to  the  infidel, 
might  be  finally  agreed  upon.  He  believed  that  this  scheme 
had  been  in  contemplation  since  the  time  of  Alvar's  escape  from 
the  hands  of  Juan  of  Ripol;  that  Nina's  disappearance  had 
necessarily  kept  it  in  abeyance ;  and  that  the  Caliph,  a  prac- 
tised and  wary  politician,  had  not  revealed  the  fact  that  she  was 
actually  in  his  hands  till  he  became  convinced  that  Alvar  was 
resolved  to  keep  faith  with  him. 

The  evidence  of  the  second  witness  was  yet  more  decisive. 
He  was  one  of  the  soldiers  who  had  accompanied  Alvar  on  his 
mysterious  expedition  to  Medina-Azhara.  He  stated  that  he 
and  his  companions  had  obeyed  orders  which  they  did  not  com- 
prehend, but  that  all  had  been  struck  by  the  good  understand- 
ing which  manifestly  existed  between  Alvar  and  the  Moorish 
authorities,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  former  possessed  a  safe- 
conduct  under  the  Caliph's  hand  and  seal.  He  averred,  in  con- 
clusion, that,  having  his  suspicions  excited  by  these  circum- 
stances, he  had  played  the  spy  on  his  commander ;  that  he  had 
seen  Alvar  receive  a  Moorish  envoy  at  midnight  before  the 
•door  of  the  Lady  Nina's  tent,  and  had  overheard  part  of  their 
conversation  which  had  reference  to  the  time  at  which  Barce- 
lona was  to  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  Caliph. 

At  this  damning  announcement  a  murmur  of  rage  and  horror 
ran  through  the  assembly.  Duke  Hugh  arose  once  more,  his 
noble  countenance  becoming  dark  with  impatience. 

"  Were  he  my  own  son,"  said  he,  striking  the  palms  of  his 
hands  together,  il  I  would  see  justice  done  upon  him  if  he  be 
guilty  of  this  crime !  But  let  him  be  sent  for, — let  him  hear 
and  answer  for  himself!  Will  no  man  here  do  him  the  poor 
service  of  calling  him  to  speak  before  he  dies?" 

The  Marquis  of  Orista  started  forward  at  this  appeal,  and 
would  have  left  the  chamber,  but  Suniario  detained  him. 

"  A  moment,  fair  sir,"  said  he, '"and  you,  most  noble  Duke, 
have  patience,  and  be  assured  that  I  would  rather  plead  for  him 
myself  than  suffer  him  to  die  without  defence.  But  I  would 
fain  spare  my  niece,  the  Lady  Nina,  the  great  pain  of  making 
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the  first  act  of  her  royalty  one  of  inquisition  and  of  doom.  She 
is  now  about  to  take  her  seat  amongst  us.  I  will  pray  you  to 
question  her  yourself  on  the  circumstances  of  her  escape  from 
Medina- Azhara ;  there  is  no  need  to  tell  her  with  what  object ; 
and  I  am  greatly  surprised  if  her  evidence  will  not  strongly 
confirm  the  dark  tale  to  which  we  have  just  been  listening. 
When  she  has  withdrawn,  we  can  proceed  at  once  to  deal  with 
the  traitor  in  person." 

How  Duke  Hugh  might  have  replied  to  this  suggestion  can- 
not be  told,  for  at  this  moment  an  interruption  occurred  of  so 
fearful  a  nature,  that  for  the  time  it  diverted  the  minds  of  all 
present  from  the  subject  which  they  were  considering.  During 
Suniario's  speech  there  had  been  a  slight  disturbance  in  the 
banqueting -hall,  which  adjoined  the  council -chamber,  and 
though  no  words  were  audible,  the  sound  of  voices  in  angry 
contention  were  distinctly  heard.  The  door  was  now  partly 
opened,  and  the  seneschal,  making  his  appearance  within  it, 
and  apparently  endeavouring  to  prevent  forcibly  the  entrance  of 
some  unseen  person,  who,  on  his  part,  was  struggling  to  pass, 
said,  "  My  lords,  this  rude  man  will  force  a  passage  to  your 
presence.  He  says  that  he  has  some  weighty  secret  to  com- 
municate." 

"  I  desire  to  be  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  most  noble 
Council  of  Barcelona!"  exclaimed  the  person  in  question,  a 
swarthy  and  singularly  ill-favoured  man,  whose  face  now  became 
visible  over  the  shoulder  of  the  indignant  seneschal. 

It  was  Juan  of  Ripol.  Many  recognised  him,  bitt  Suniario 
first  of  all,  and  the  glance  of  his  swift,  cruel  eye  transfixed  him 
like  the  flight  of  a  javelin.  Gathering  himself  up  like  a  panther 
about  to  spring,  Suniario  made  but  one  bound  from  the  dais  to 
the  door  of  the  apartment,  and  ere  the  unhappy  Juan  could 
cross  the  threshold,  or  breathe  a  single  cry  for  mercy,  his 
enemy's  dagger  was  in  his  throat. 

"  Thus  perish  all  traitors  to  the  Countess  Nina  !  "  cried  the 
murderer,  as  he  turned  to  the  council  and  waved  his  bloody 
dagger  in  the  air,  while  the  corpse  fell  heavily  to  the  ground. 
He  was  answered  by  a  shout,  but  it  was  feeble  and  partial, 
emanating  from  those  only,  who,  like  the  Lord  of  Palamos, 
were  devoted  to  his  cause.  Dark  and  distrustful  clouds  gathered 
upon  the  countenances  of  the  rest,  and  the  Marquis  of  Orista 
muttered,  in  a  voice  which  Suniario  heard,  though  he  deemed 
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it  wise  to  disregard  it, — u  Thus  perish  all  witnesses  against  the 
Lord  ofUrgel!" 

"  My  lords,"  said  Hugh  of  France,  "  this  is  barbarous  jus- 
tice. I  speak  not  for  yonder  carrion :  I  speak  for  your  own 
honour.  In  the  land  where  the  judge  takes  the  office  of  the 
headsman,  there  is  neither  freedom,  nor  justice,  nor  knighthood. 
I  am  ashamed  that  I  have  been  present  among  you,  and  I  com- 
mend your  fellow-countryman,  the  son  of  Alvar  the  True,  to  the 
pity  of  God,  for  I  see  no  reason  to  hope  that  he  will  find  fair 
judgment  from  man.  I  bid  you  farewell,  and  I  go  to  tell  in 
France  what  I  have  seen  in  Barcelona." 

Shame  kept  many  of  the  nobles  silent  at  this  dignified  rebuke ; 
but  Suniario,  returning  hastily  to  the  dais,  endeavoured  to  pre- 
vent the  Duke's  departure. 

"  You  say  truly,  noble  lord,"  cried  he ;  "  and  I  repent  me 
that  I  suffered  my  just  anger  to  carry  me  so  far.  But  when  I 
saw  before  me  the  living  face  of  that  traitor  who  had  done  such 
foul  wrong  to  me,  to  my  royal  niece,  and  to  my  country,  my 
wrath  would  not  be  restrained.  I  had  sworn  that  he  should 
die,  and  he  died.  Let  there  be  no  strife  betwixt  us  for  a  cause 
^o  vile.    There  is  none  here  who  doubts  his  guilt." 

"  We  doubt  not  his  guilt,"  said  the  Marquis  of  Orista,  boldly, 
"  but  we  doubt  that  he  had  a  partner  in  it !" 

Suniario  dared  not  lift  his  eyes  lest  the  fury  in  them  should 
be  visible.  He  was  silent  for  an  instant,  making  some  terrible 
vow  in  his  soul  against  the  Marquis  of  Orista.  Ere  he  could 
determine  what  answer  to  make,  the  second  door  in  the  wall 
behind  the  dais  was  thrown  open,  and  a  murmur  ran  through 
the  council-room,  "  The  Countess  !  the  Countess  !"  There  was 
a  rustle  of  silken  drapery,  and  all  faces  turned  towards  the  door 
from  which,  attended  by  her  women,  Nina  now  emerged.  She 
was  attired  with  great  splendour,  and  her  rich  tresses  were  con- 
fined by  a  regal  circlet  of  gold,  set  with  precious  stones.  There 
was  a  deep  flush  in  her  delicate  cheeks,  arising  from  the  excite- 
ment and  novelty  of  her  position,  but  her  eye  was  languid,  and 
her  air  dejected.  She  cast  one  glance  around  the  chamber,  and 
then  bent  her  looks  upon  the  ground,  either  in  timidity  or  in 
disappointment.  Duke  Hugh,  remembering  that  he  had  a  duty 
to  perform  which  he  must  not  neglect  for  any  private  displeasure, 
advanced  immediately  to  lead  her  to  her  seat.  The  nobles  in- 
voluntarily closed  across  the  bottom  of  the  apartment,  feeling 
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that  the  ghastly  spectacle  there  was  no  object  for  eyes  so  inno- 
cent and  tender ;  and  while  Suniario,  ever  active  and  prepared, 
advanced  eagerly  to  offer  his  ostentatious  homage ;  and  while 
shouts  of  "  God  save  the  Countess  Nina ! "  rang  through  the 
room,  and  were  caught  up  and  echoed  by  the  crowds  in  the 
palace -court,  the  corpse  of  the  unfortunate  Juan  of  Ripol  was 
quietly  and  silently  removed,  the  door  closed,  and  all  signs  of 
the  murder  so  effectually  done  away,  that  nothing,  save  a  linger* 
ing  expression  of  horror  on  the  faces  of  some  of  those  who  occu- 
pied the  council-chamber,  remained  to  tell  that  so  dire  a  deed 
had  just  been  wrought  in  their  very  presence. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Nina  mechanically  submitted  herself  to  the  guidance  of  Hugh 
of  France,  and,  assuming  her  place  on  the  throne  prepared  for 
her,  bowed  her  graceful  acknowledgment  of  the  shouts  and  the 
homage  which  greeted  her.  As  she  sat  there  bending  and 
blushing,  with  the  rich  canopy  above  her,  and  the  dark  fierce 
faces  around,  she  reminded  you  of  some  delicate  flower  suddenly 
transplanted  into  a  climate  too  harsh  for  it,  and  very  insufficiently 
protected  from  the  winds  and  tempests.  Even  the  steps  which 
separated  her  from  the  lower  floor  with  its  stormy-looking 
groups,  seemed  a  defence,  and  you  dreaded  lest  some  ruthless 
foot  should  mount  them,  lest  some  ruffian  hand  should  pluck  the 
helpless  bird  from  a  nest  which,  though  it  might  be  a  shelter, 
was  assuredly  no  barrier.  The  stately  form  of  Hugh  of  France, 
as  he  took  his  stand  upon  the  highest  step  of  the  throne  and 
still  retained  his  hold  of  the  slender  fingers  which  he  had  just 
kneeled  to  kiss,  supplied,  however,  the  idea  of  security  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  painfully  wanting  to  the  picture. 

"Nobles  of  Barcelona!"  said  he,  "I  present  to  you  your 
liege  lady  and  my  dear  ward  the  Countess  Nina,  and  as  ye  were 
true  men  to  her  father,  so  I  charge  you  to  be  true  to  her !" 

"  And  may  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  strike  him  who  is  false !" 
cried  Suniario,  as,  having  made  his  due  obeisance,  he  assumed 
his  place  on  the  other  side  of  the  throne. 

Scarcely  was  the  homage  over — nay,  the  last  noble  who  had 
advanced  to  make  his  reverence  was  yet  on  the  steps  of  the  dais 
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— when  Suniario,  whose  intense  and  hungry  impatience  through- 
out the  whole  scene  was  hardly  to  be  restrained,  advanced  a 
little,  and  turning  himself  alternately  to  the  throne  and  to  the 
council,  thus  addressed  his  fair  and  shrinking  niece  : — 

"  Lady  and  dear  kinswoman,"  said  he,  "  this  honourable 
assembly  of  your  chief  nobles  desires  to  learn  from  your  own 
sweet  lips  a  few  particulars  of  that  escape  for  which  we  are  all 
bo  full  of  joy,  inasmuch  as  it  has  given  so  great  a  blessing  to 
the  kingdom  of  Barcelona.  "Will  it  please  you  to  tell  us  whether 
the  knight  Alvar  was  the  first  Christian  who  discovered  your 
imprisonment  at  Medina- Azhara  ?" 

Nina,  perfectly  unconscious  of  the  object  of  this  question, 
lifted  her  magnificent  eyes  as  she  prepared  to  answer  it.  .  The 
first  object  which  they  encountered  was  the  merchant-witness, 
who  had  purposely  advanced  to  his  former  position  on  the  dais- 
.  steps,  and  who  bowed  gravely  as  her  glance  rested  upon  him. 

"  Yonder  stands  the  Christian,''  said  she,  in  a  voice  whose 
silver  melody  was  distinctly  audible  in  every  part  of  the  room, 
though  it  trembled  a  little  from  timidity,  "  who  first  spoke  to 
me  in  the  garden  of  the  pavilion  at  Medina-Azhara,  and  offered 
to  procure  my  escape ;  he  said  that  he  was  a  messenger  from 
the  knight  whom  you  have  named,  but  the  knight  himself  told 
me  afterwards  that  he  was  no  true  messenger." 

The  merchant  turned  to  the  assembly  with  an  air  of  satisfac- 
tion as  his  evidence  was  thus  corroborated,  and  placed  in 
Suniario's  hand  the  emerald  clasp,  which  the  latter  immediately 
presented  to  Nina. 

"  Is  this  token  known  to  you,  lady  ?"  asked  he ;  "  if  so,  when 
saw  you  it  before  ?" 

Nina's  cheek  became  somewhat  paler  as  she  gazed  upon  it, 
and  the  hand  which  Hugh  of  France  held,  grew  a  little  cold. 

"  It  is  a  jewel  of  the  knight  Alvar's,"  answered  she,  in  the  same 
manner,  but  making  a  proud  effort  to  pronounce  unmoved  the  name 
which  she  had  before  avoided,  "  and  yonder  messenger  showed 
it  to  me  to  prove  that  he  was  in  truth  what  he  pretended  to  be. 
I  know  not  how  he  came  by  it,  and  I  have  never  seen  it  since." 

So  absolute  a  silence  pervaded  the  room  while  Nina  spoke, 
that,  but  for  the  burning  eyes  all  fastened  upon  her  face,  you 
might  have  thought  that  she  was  surrounded  by  life-like  statues, 
and  not  by  living  men.  At  the  close  of  each  answer,  however, 
there  was  a  slight  but  general  movement  among  the  warriors, 
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as  every  man  turned  a  little  to  compare  his  impression  with  his 
neighbour's,  though  but  by  a  glance  ;  and  then  there  ran  through 
the  chamber  what  might  be  termed  a  whisper  of  mail,  as  the 
iron  rings  of  the  chain  armour  jarred  faintly  upon  each  other. 
Hugh  of  France  now  took  his  place  in  the  examination. 

"Remember  you,  dear  lady,"  said  he,  "how  Sir  Alvar  first 
came  to  you  in  the  Moorish  city  ?" 

"  I  was  awaiting  the  merchant,  for  I  knew  not  that  he  was 
false,"  replied  Nina  ;  "  and  I  stood  by  the  garden-gate  at  mid- 
night and  saw  the  Caliph  enter,  and  one  with  him ;  and  when 
I  heard  the  stranger's  voice  I  knew  that  it  was  Sir  Alvar." 

It  was  now  Suniario's  turn  to  glance  in  triumph  at  the  assembly, 
while  Duke  Hugh  could  scarcely  conceal  his  surprise  and  mor- 
tification. "With  the  Caliph!"  cried  he,  with  unconscious 
abruptness.    "  Spoke  they  together?" 

"  Yes,  noble  Duke,"  answered  Nina,  looking  up  in  his  face ; 
41  they  spoke  of  some  promise  which  had  passed  between  them, 
but  I  know  and  understand  nothing  of  it,  for  the  knight  told  me 
afterwards  that  he  had  come  to  the  city  of  the  Moors  on  a  secret 
mission  which  could  not  be  explained." 

There  was  a  visible  darkening  on  the  faces  of  all  as  this  fresh 
-evidence  of  Alvar's  treason  became  apparent ;  and  the  Marquis 
of  Orista,  who  had  hung  upon  Nina's  words  with  almost  as 
much  anxiety  and  distress  as  Duke  Hugh  himself,  glided  softly 
through  the  cluster  of  nobles,  and  left  the  apartment  unperceived. 
Duke  Hugh  was  silent,  looking  down  and  playing  with  the 
tassel  of  his  sword. 

"  Knew  Sir  Alvar  that  you  were  captive  to  the  Moor, lady?" 
inquired  Suniario. 

"  No,"  she  replied ;  "  he  came  on  his  own  business,  under  a 
safe -conduct  from  the  Caliph,  and  knew  not  that  he  should  find 
«ic  there." 

"  Had  he  any  attendants  with  him  ?"  was  the  next  question. 

"  No,"  she  answered  again.  "  We  had  a  Moorish  escort  for 
some  miles  from  the  city,  and  there  we  met  the  Christian 
soldiers,  who  were  in  waiting  for  their  commander." 

"  Did  Sir  Alvar  and  the  Caliph  speak  together  as  friends  or 
as  enemies  ? "  pursued  Suniario. 

"Methinks  they  seemed  to  speak  as  friends,"  replied  Nina 
doubtfully  :  "  there  was  no  strife  betwixt  them." 

"Tell  me,  lady,"  interposed  Hugh  of  France,  in  a  deep 
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melancholy  voice,  "did  Sir  Alvar  .ask  any  post  of  you" as  a 
guerdon  for  his  services?" 

"  It  skills  not  asking  that  question,"  muttered  Suniario,  with 
a  dissatisfied  air,  for  he  little  anticipated  the  answer. 

Nina's  heart  swelled  with  a  painful  memory  as  she  replied : 
"  He  named  not  his  services,  hut  he  besought  me,  when  I  sheuld 
be  seated  on  my  throne,  to  grant  him  the  command  of  the 
Marches,  that  he  might  keep  my  frontier  against  the  Moor." 

Suniario  advanced  to  the  front  of  the  dais,  and  solemnly 
repeated  this  answer  word  for  word.  It  is  impossible  to 
describe  the  effect  which  it  produced.  Hugh  of  France  cast 
himself  into  his  seat  with  a  look  of  despair,  and  the  wrathful 
murmur  which  ran  through  the  assembly  as  every  man  set  his 
teeth  and  grasped  his  sword-hilt,  sounded  like  the  distant 
roaring  of  a  band  of  wild  beasts,  when  the  hour  of  hunger  is 
upon  them.  At  this  moment  the  Marquis  of  Orista  re-entered 
the  chamber,  leaving  the  door  open  behind  him.  He  was 
followed  almost  immediately  by  Alvar  himself,  who  walked 
quietly  and  proudly  up  the  middle  of  the  room,  through  a 
double  phalanx  of  flashing  eyes,  which  looked  as  though  they 
would  willingly  have  pierced  him  to  the  heart.  Having  made 
a  deep  obeisance  in  front  of  the  throne,  he  stood  still  in  the 
midst  of  them,  fearless  and  composed. 

"  Nobles  of  Barcelona,  and  you,  most  fair  and  gracious  lady," 
said  he,  "  I  hear  that  my  good  name  is  called  in  question 
amongst  you,  though  I  know  not  for  what,  and  I  am  come  to 
answer  for  myself." 

Nina,  in  whose  breast  a  feeling  of  wounded  pride  was,  if  not 
predominant,  alive  and  anxious  for  predominance,  drew  up  her 
lofty  neck  when  she  became  aware  of  Alvar's  presence,  with  a 
gesture  half  startled,  half  indignant,  and  averted  her  eyes, 
whose  glowing,  trembling  lustre  seemed  almost  to  partake  of 
the  blush  which  overspread  her  face,  as  though  she  either  dis- 
dained, or  could  not  trust  herself,  to  look  upon  him.  Hugh  of 
France  started  from  his  seat  with  an  air  of  desperate  resolution, 
and  forestalling  Suniario,  who  was  for  the  moment  a  little  taken 
by  surprise  by  the  unexpected  apparition  of  the  man  whom  he 
had  determined  to  ruin,  called  upon  the  two  witnesses  to  re- 
capitulate" their  evidence.  They  obeyed  with  some  hesitation, 
but  the  stern  Duke  stood  over  them,  spurring  them,  if  they 
flagged  but  for  an  instant,  by  some  swift  question  which  com- 
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peiled  the  immediate  repetition  of  the  statement  which  they  had 
already  given. 

When  the  merchant  stepped  forward,  Alvar,  regarding  him 
with  a  look  of  the  utmost  scorn,  said  haughtily,  "  This  man  I 
know  to  be  a  liar  in  the  pay  of  Suniario,  Lord  of  Urgel ! " 

"Confute  him,  then!"  said  Duke  Hugh  sternly,  as  he 
restrained  with  his  hand  the  furious  Suniario  (who  made  as 
though  he  would  have  sprung  upon  Alvar),  and  signed  that  the 
evidence  should  proceed.  There  was  a  terrible  change  in 
Alvar's  countenance  as  it  advanced.  So  soon  as  he  became 
aware  of  the  direction  in  which  the  accusation  pointed,  he  was 
troubled ;  as  fact  after  fact  was  rapidly  produced,  he  changed 
colour,  turning  first  red,  then  pale,  while  his  eyes  sought  the 
ground,  and  his  whole  aspect  presented  the  image  of  a  man 
agitated,  overcome — ay,  conscious  and  convicted  of  guilt. 
When  the  soldier's  testimony  was  closed,  and  Duke  Hugh  him- 
self wound  up  the  whole  by  adding  a  brief  summary  of  the 
circumstances  elicited  from  Nina,  Alvar  uttered  a  groan,  and 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands.  All  was  so  rapid  that  it 
occupied  but  a  few  minutes. 

"  Speak !  son  of  him  whom  men  called  *  The  True/  "  cried 
Hugh  of  France,  in  a  voice  so  bitter,  that  the  hearers  shuddered 
at  it.  "Answer  for  yourself!  What  was  the  secret  of  your 
mission  to  the  city  of  the  Infidel  ?  What  were  the  contents  of 
your  letter  to  the  enemy  of  your  country  ?  Of  what  spoke  you 
with  the  Moorish  caitiff  before  the  very  door  of  your  liege  lady's 
tent  ?    Speak  1  we  doom  you  not  unheard." 

Still  Alvar's  face  was  buried  in  his  hands,  and  the  answer 
which  he  gave  seemed  to  be  wrung  unconsciously  from  his  soul. 

"  I  will  never,"  said  he  in  a  broken  and  stifled  voice,  "  reveal 
— the  infamy  of  my  house." 

"  Now,  by  the  light  of  truth ! "  exclaimed  Duke  Hugh,  "  I 
could  slay  thee  with  mine  own  hands !  Hence  from  our  pre- 
sence !  The  very  sight  of  thee  is  a  shame  for  honourable  eyes, 
which  yet  may  weep  to  see  thy  father's  son  stand  thus  trembling 
and  disgraced  before  his  brethren  in  arms  !  Out  of  my  sight, 
thou  most  accomplished  traitor,  and  let  no  man  look  upon  thy 
shame  till  thou  diest ! " 

Ere  the  words  had  crossed  his  lips,  Suniario  advanced,  and 
spurning  with  his  foot  the  steel  gauntlet  which  lay  on  .the  dais- 
step,  so  that  it  fell  clashing  upon  the  lower  floor,  ^he  said 
fiercelv, — ' 
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"  There  lies  thy  glove,  thou  false  villain,  and  even  thus  slial 
every  true  man  spurn  thy  dishonoured  self!  Lords  of  Barcelona, 
he  dies !    Lead  him  to  punishment." 

The  impatient  warriors,  who  stood  chafing  like  bloodhounds 
in  the  leash,  scarce  able  to  contain  themselves  till  they  were 
slipped  upon  their  prey,  would  have  seized  the  unresisting 
Alvar,  and  borne  him  away  in  an  instant,  had  not  an  unexpected 
interruption  prevented  them.  Nina,  whose  bewildered  and 
amazed  mind  had  followed  the  windings  of  the  evidence  in 
breathless  astonishment — Nina,  who  had  been  gazing  wildly 
from  face  to  face  as  if  she  understood  not,  believed  not,  endured 
not  anything  that  she  heard,  and  sought  for  some  one  to 
enlighten  her — Nina,  who  now  beheld  him  whom  she  so  loved 
and  honoured,  standing  in  the  midst  of  men  unworthy  to  be 
his  menials,  a  mark  for  their  scorn,  a  prey  to  their  fury — Nina 
sprang  from  her  throne,  and  with  a  movement  so  impetuous  and 
so  swift  that  none  could  prevent  it,  darted  to  his  side,  and  took 
her  place  there — her  arm  entwined  through  his — her  indignant 
face  confronting  his  accusers — ere  any  one  present  divined  what 
she  was  about  to  do. 

"  Punish  him  !  Disgrace  him  !  Forsake  him  !  "  she  cried ; 
a  world  of  feeling  in  each  emphasis  telling,  more  strongly  than 
words,  how  utterly  impossible  it  seemed  to  her  that  any  such 
acts  should  be  contemplated.  "  Oh !  ye  are  all  mad !  Look 
up,  Alvar ;  thou  truest  knight  in  all  the  world !  Look  up,  and 
disdain  not  to  proclaim  thine  innocence !  " 

As  she  stood  there,  her  slight  figure  quivering  with  emotion, 
yet  with  her  proud  head  uplifted,  and  her  eyes,  so  downcast  and 
so  timid  a  moment  before,  now  impatiently  passing  from  face  to 
face,  as  if  they  sought  some  gaze  that  should  dare  to  answer 
theirs,  all  involuntarily  paused,  and  drew  back,  leaving  her  and 
Alvar  alone  in  the  midst.  And  who  shall  blame  him  that  he 
caught  her  to  his  heart,  and  held  her  there,  before  them  all  ? 

"  Lady,"  said  Duke  Hugh,  in  a  respectful  manner,  which  yet 
betrayed  the  emotion  which  he  sought  in  vain  to  suppress, 
"  pardon  me,  but  you  forget  the  crown  you  wear." 

"  I  will  wear  it  no  longer ! "  exclaimed  Nina,  passionately 
snatching  it  from  her  head,  and  flinging  it  upon  the  pavement 
beside  Alvar's  gauntlet ;  "  let  it  lie  there — not  half  so  noble  as 
the  glove  which  lies  beside  it,  and  which  no  man  here  is  worthy 
to  touch  with  the  tip  of  his  finger.  Oh  !  Alvar,  why  do  you  not 
speak  to  them  ?  " 
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She  turned  and  met  his  ardent  gaze,  which  told  how  worth- 
less, at  that  moment,  name,  fame — nay,  life  itself — seemed,  in 
comparison  with  the  bliss  which  she  had  just  bestowed.  Shrink- 
ing back  from  him,  while  a  crimson  flush  shot  over  her  face, 
neck,  and  arms,  with  drooping  head,  and  bending  limbs,  and 
hands  clasped  upon  her  eyes  in  a  paroxysm  of  maidenly  shame, 
she  would  have  fallen  to  the  earth  had  not  his  arm  supported 
her.  He  advanced  to  the  group  of  ladies  who  stood  clustered 
together  on  the  steps,  like  a  herd  of  frightened  sheep,  and,  while 
he  stooped  to  whisper  one  word  of  tenderness  and  comfort  in 
her  ear,  was  about  to  give  her  into  their  charge,  when  the 
Marquis  of  Orista  stepped  suddenly  forward,  and  addressed  the 
assembly  in  a  manner  which  commanded  instant  attention. 

"  Ere  this  unhappy  gentleman,  for  whom  I  may  well  grieve, 
since  I  once  held  him  for  my  friend,  and  would  have  answered 
for  his  honour  with  mine  own,  is  led  to  the  doom  w7hich  he  has 
deserved,"  said  he,  "it  may  be  well  that  the  council  should 
inquire  into  the  errand  of  two  messengers  who  are  waiting  for 
him  without,  and  who  say  that  they  have  something  of  import- 
ance to  communicate.  One  is  a  Moor,  and  may  throw  some 
light  on  this  dark  business." 

He  opened  the  door  as  he  spoke,  and  admitted  two  strangers. 
One  was  indeed  a  Moor,  being  no  other  than  the  messenger 
who  had  visited  Alvar  by  night,  and  whose  dark  composed 
countenance  betrayed  neither  surprise  nor  fear,  when  he  was 
now  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  council.  The  other  was 
a  grey-haired  monk,  of  mild  and  reverend  aspect,  who  showed 
symptoms  of  uneasiness  when  he  found  himself  in  the  midst  of 
so  wrathful  a  conclave. 

"Ye  are  strange  comrades,  my  masters,"  said  Duke  Hugh, 
addressing  the  new  comers  :  "  speak  boldly,  and  tell  the  Council 
what  was  your  errand  to  yonder  miserable  knight !  speak  truly, 
for  life  and  death  hang  on  your  words." 

"  Speak  not  at  all ! "  cried  Alvar,  undaunted,  "  I  would  sooner 
die  at  once  than  suffer  you  to  speak  your  errand ! " 

Hugh  of  France  turned  on  him  a  glance  of  lightning.  "  Be 
silent,  shameless  and  dishonoured ! "  exclaimed  he ;  "  knowest 
thou  not  that  thou  hast  no  voice  among  honest  men  ?  Now, 
holy  father,"  added  he,  addressing  the  monk,  "  speak  you  first, 
and  let  us  know  your  purpose  in  coming  hither." 
^  "  I  come,  great  Duke,"  said  the  monk,  whose  anxious  gaze 
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seemed  labouring  to  penetrate  the  precise  meaning  of  the  scene 
before  him,  "  from  a  poor  penitent,  who,  though  she  has  sinned 
deeply,  is  not,  we  trust,  beyond  the  limit  of  Christ's  pity.  I 
come  from  yonder  knight's  sister,  from  the  Lady  Ynes,  who  four 
years  ago  forsook  her  home,  her  nation,  and  her  God,  and 
became — all  good  Christians  pardon  me  for  uttering  it,  and  pray 
for  her  who  wrought  so  vile  a  deed ! — the  wife  of  the  mighty 
infidel,  Abderahman.  I  say  the  wife,  for  some  renegade  priest 
was  found  base  enough  to  pronounce  an  unreal  blessing  over 
such  shameful  espousals,  and  the  Moor  loved,  and  waa  faithful 
to  her,  who,  for  his  sake,  had  renounced  the  name  of  heayen. 
Yet,  terrible  indeed  was  the  sin  which  he  required  of  her.  He 
feared  lest  the  anger  of  the  misbelievers  should  be  aroused  by 
the  tidings  that  he  had  taken  a  Christian  damsel  to  wife,  and 
lest  the  scruples  which  they  already  felt  at  suffering  him  to 
assume  to  himself  the  title  of  Caliph,  should  from  this  derive 
new  force.  When,  therefore,  her  conscience  had  been  appeased 
by  this  mockery  of  a  marriage,  he  caused  her  to  renounce  her 
faith,  and  this  (God  pity  her !)  she  did  in  act,  though  never  in 
heart.  Sir  Alvar,  grieving,  as  it  became  him,  for  a  sister's  fall, 
sought  an  interview  with  her,  that  he  might,  if  possible,  recall 
her  to  duty,  and  her  lord,  the  Caliph,  trusted  so  entirely  in  her 
love,  that  he  refused  it  not,  but  sent  a  safe -conduct  to  her  bro- 
ther, and  himself  brought  them  together.  Sir  Alvar  failed ;  not 
then  had  the  unhappy  sinner  received  strength  to  break  her 
bonds.  But  I,  who  knew  the  whole  piteous  history,  and  who 
had  loved  and  taught  her  when  a  child,  determined  to  make  one 
more  essay  to  save  her  if  it  were  not  already  too  late.  The 
work  which  her  brother  began,  I  had  grace  to  finish,  and  now 
she  weeps  in  the  Convent  of  St.  Magdalene ;  safely  sheltered 
beneath  the  merciful  care  of  Him  whom  she  has  so  wronged 
and  forsaken.  She  implores  by  me  the  pardon  of  her  mother 
and  her  brother,  ere  she  dies ;  and  methinks  she  has  not  long  to 
live,  for  the  last  dread  effort  has  torn  the  frail  heartstrings 
asunder." 

As  the  monk  concluded  his  oration,  which  was  listened  to  in 
breathless  wonder,  the  Moor  advanced,  and  prostrated  himself 
on  the  pavement  before  Nina,  who  had  withdrawn  a  few  steps 
from  Alvar,  and  now  stood  in  the  midst  of  her  women.  Alvar 
remained  silent,  stern,  and  motionless ;  his  arms  folded,  and  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  ground. 
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"  Beautiful  lady,"  said  the  Moor,  "  whose  face  I  fear  to  look 
on,  receive  this  casket  from  her  whom  we  call  Amine,  hut  whose 
name  among  the  unhelievers  was  Ynes.  She  prays  you  to 
helieve  that  she  would  fain  have  released  you  from  captivity,  hut 
*  she  feared  the  wrath  of  her  lord.  She  hids  you  remember  one 
hour  when  she  pleaded  for  you,  and  when  she  thinks  you  divined 
that  she  so  pleaded.  She  bids  me  tell  you  that  she  then  prayed 
that  you  might  be  restored  to  your  people ;  and  that  you  might 
tell  her  own,  from  her,  that  she  loved  them  yet,  and  that  she 
was  in  heart  a  Christian ;  nor  did  the  mighty  Caliph  withhold 
his  permission ;  but  he  demanded  a  price  which  she  had  not 
then  strength  to  pay,  and  she  yielded.  She  beseeches  you  to 
wear  for  her  sake  the  jewels  which  I  now  proffer  to  you,  and  to 
think — such  were  her  words — as  tenderly  as  you  can  of  one  most 
guilty  and  most  miserable  ;  remembering,  when  you  are  happy 
in  your  love,  that  such  a  love  drew  her  astray,  and  such  a  love 
she  has  resigned  to  atone  for  her  sin." 

"  Alvar !  My  son  ! "  cried  Hugh  of  France,  coming  down 
from  the  dais,  and  laying  his  hands  upon  the  young  man's 
shoulders.    "  Forgive  me  !    Was  this  so  ?  " 

"  My  father,"  replied  Alvar,  taking  the  old  warrior's  hand  in 
his,  and  lifting  it  respectfully  to  his  lips,  "  was  it  not  better  for 
me  to  die  dishonoured,  than  to  live  by  proclaiming  the  shame 
of  my  sister  ?  " 

There  was  a  brief  confusion,  during  which  questions  were, 
asked  and  answered,  and  the  truth  elicited  in  details  so  easily 
divined,  that  it  would  be  tedious  to  supply  them  at  length. 
The  two  witnesses,  confronted  with  evidence  which  they  dared 
not1  gainsay,  avowed  that  they  had  been  suborned  by  the  Lord 
of  Urgel. 

The  merchant  had  been  commissioned  by  Alvar  to  carry  a 
letter  and  a  token  to  the  Lady  Ynes.  This  token  he  employed 
in  the  first  instance,  as  we  have  seen,  to  obtain  Nina's  confi- 
dence, in  order  that  he  might  deliver  her  up  to  Suniario.  On 
returning  from  his  errand,  he  received  information  that  Alvar 
had  discovered  that  he  was  in  the  pay  of  the  Lord  of  Urgel. 
He  fled  for  his  life.  The  facts  which  he  had  ascertained  during 
his  embassy  to  Medina-Azhara,  were  quite  sufficient  to  enable 
his  master  to  contrive  a  scheme  for  his  own  exculpation  and  the 
ruin  of  Alvar ;  and  when,  by  a  fortunate  chance,  the  emerald 
clasp  which  had  been  transmitted  to  Ynes  fell  again  into  the 
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hands  of  the  plotters,  the  tissue  of  their  evidence  seemed  to  be 
complete.  Suniario  and  Abderahman  had  certainly  been  in 
correspondence  concerning  Nina;  but  the  precise  nature  of 
their  compact  was  never  known.  It  was  clear,  however,  that 
there  was  no  real  confidence  between  them ;  and  when  Alvar 
acquainted  the  Caliph  with  the  true  particulars  of  the  case,  the 
latter  expressed  the  liveliest  indignation,  and  at  once  gave  up 
the  person  of  his  lovely  captive. 

When  Duke  Hugh  turned  to  address  Suniario  himself,  the 
arch-traitor  was  gone !  Let  shame  and  contempt  follow  him, 
for  we  seek  not  to  trace  out  his  punishment — we  have  a  fairer 
task  to  fulfil ! 

"  Lords  of  Barcelona,"  said  Hugh  of  France,  "  methinks  you 
will  all  admit  that  it  belongs  to  my  office  as  guardian  to  provide 
a  fitting  spouse  for  my  royal  ward.  And  I  know  not  where  I 
can  find  a  braver  defender  for  the  kingdom,  nor  a  nobler  model 
for  its  warriors,  nor  a  goodlier  companion  for  its  mistress,  than 
in  him  who  restored  her  to  us,  and  whom  we  have  so  wronged 
this  day.  How  say  you,  Sir  Alvar,  will  you  be  content  with 
this  atonement  ?  " 

Alvar  must  be  pardoned  if  he  answered  not,  for  he  was  seek- 
ing to  read  his  happiness  in  the  only  eyes  which  had  never 
doubted  him  for  an  instant.  And  when  Duke  Hugh  stepped  for- 
ward and  placed  one  of  those  small  trembling  hands  in  his,  while 
the  other  still  strove  to  cover  her  glowing  face,  and  repress  the 
shower  of  tears  which  broke  forth  through  the  taper  fingers, 
and  which  she  was  at  length  fain  to  hide  upon  her  lover's 
shoulder,  every  voice  in  the  room  joined  eagerly  in  the  joyful 
shout — 

"  God  save  the  knight  Alvar,  and  the  Countess  Nina  !  " 


And  here  we  might  close,  yet  we  would  beseech  the  reader 
to  accompany  us  yet  one  moment  longer. 

In  the  south  aisle  of  the  great  church  at  Barcelona,  late  on 
the  evening  of  the  same  day,  the  good  monk  and  the  knight 
Alvar  paced  slowly  up  and  down,  side  by  side.  The  young 
man  was  opening  his  heart,  though  not  precisely  with  the 
solemnity  of  a  religious  confession,  to  one  who  had  been  his 
guide  and  counsellor  frdhi  childhood. 

!5fi"  Was  it  well,  my  son,"  asked  the  monk,  as  Alvar  concluded 
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a  narration  of  his  interview  with  the  Moorish  envoy  before  the 
door  of  Ninfs  tent — "  was  it  well  to  judge  so  harshly  the  sin  of 
another  in  the  very  moment  in  which  conscience  had  accused 
yourself  of  error  ?  " 

"  Father,"  said  Alvar,  humbly,  "  it  was  not  well." 

"  Come,  then,  with  me,"  replied  the  monk,  "  and  come  not  as 
a  judge,  but  as  a  comforter  where  comfort  is  sorely  needed. 
One  has  been  before  you  in  the  gentle  work." 

He  led  Alvar  into  a  side-chapel,  where  a  solitary  taper 
burned  upon  the  altar,  crossing  the  darkness  with  a  single 
thread  of  light,  and  showing  dimly  the  huge,  massy  columns 
and  heavy  arched  windows,  and  the  figure  of  a  woman  in 
sable  garments  prostrate  on  the  pavement.  She  was  partly 
supported  by  another,  who  turned  her  face  as  they  approached, 
and  revealed  the  features  of  Nina.  Alvar  stood  still,  and  became 
pale.  "  Who  is  this  ?  "  murmured  he ;  but  Nina  laid  her  finger 
on  her  lip,  and  signed  to  him  to  approach.  He  came  near,  and 
kneeling  too  upon  the  pavement,  felt  all  the  sternness  melt  away 
from  his  heart  as  he  passed  his  arm  around  that  quivering, 
drooping  form.  The  unhappy  Ynes  started  at  the  touch,  and 
lifted  a  face  of  unutterable  sorrow  only  to  hide  its  tears  and  its 
shame  upon  her  brother's  heart,  and  to  hear  his  voice  pronounce 
the  prayer  which  she  had  not  strength  to  utter — 

"Forgive  us  our  trespasses, 
as  "we  forgive  them  that  trespass  against  us." 


THE  END. 
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COMMUNION  TABLE.  Fcap.  sewed,  Is.  6(L  ;  or  cloth,  3s. 
CONSOLATIONS.   Fcap.  cloth,  5a. 

DAILY  FAMILY  DEVOTION.  4to.  cloth,  with  Plates,  21s. 
DAILY  LIFE.    Fcap.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
FINGER  OF  GOD.   Fcap.  cloth,  Is.  6d. 
FORESHADOWS ;  or,  Lectures  on  our  Lord's  Miracles.  Fcap. 

cloth,  3s.  6d. 

HAMMERSMITH  PROTESTANT  DISCUSSION,  between 
the  Rev.  John  Gumming,  D.D.,  and  Daniel  Frkkch,  Esq.  Tenth  Thou- 
sand.  Post  8vo.  cloth,  68. 

INFANT  SALVATION.  Fcap.  Is. ;  gilt  edges,  2s. 

IS  CHRISTIANITY  FROM  GOD  ?  Fcap.  cloth,  3s. 

JOSEPH  THE  LAST  OF  THE  PATRIARCHS.  Fcap. 

cloth,  6s. 

LECTURES  AT  EXETER  HALL;  or,  a  Challenge  to 
Cardinal  Wiseman.  Fcap.  cloth,  2*.  Od. 

LECTURES   ON   THE   SEVEN    CHURCHES.  Fcap. 

cloth,  3s.  6d. 

LECTURES  TO  YOUNG  MEN.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

MESSAGE  FROM  GOD.    Fcap.  Is. ;  gilt  edges,  2s. 

OUR  FATHER.    Fcap.  cloth,  gilt  edges,  3s. 

PROPHETIC  STUDIES  ON  DANIEL.  Fcap.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

PSALTER  OF  THE  BLESSED  VIRGIN.  Written  by 
St.  Bonavkntcre.   12mo.  cloth,  2s. 

PSALMS  AND  PARAPHRASES,  according  to  the  Version 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  with  supplement  Hyxmis  and  Doxologies. 
12mo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. ;  roan,  5s. ;  morocco,  6s.  6d. 

RUTH;  A  CHAPTER  IN  PROVIDENCE.  Fcap. 
cloth,  3s.  6d. 

SABBATH  EVENING  READINGS  ON  THE  NEW 
TESTAMENT.   13  Vols.  fcap.  cloth,  £3  9s.  6d. 


MATTHEW.  5s. 
MARK.  3s. 
LUKE.  6s. 
JOHN.  6s. 
ACTS.  7s. 
ROMANS.  4s.  6d. 


Or,  separately— 


CORINTHIANS.  6s. 
GALATIANS,  Ac.  6s. 
COLOSSIANS,  <feo.  4s.  «d. 
TIMOTHY,  Ac.  4s. 
HEBREWS.  6S. 
JAMES,  &C. 


REVELATION— nof  to  be  had  separately. 
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by  the  kbv.  J.  cuMMiNG,  d.d.,  p.b.s.e. — continued, 

SCRIPTURE  READINGS  ON  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 
SAMUEL.  Fcap.  cloth,  6s.        DANIEL.  Fcap.  oloth,  3s. 

SALVATION.   Sermon  before  the  Queen.    Sewed,  6d. 

SIGNS  OF  THE  TIMES.   Fcap.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

TENT  AND  THE  ALTAR.  Cheap  Edition.  Fcap.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

THANKSGIVING.    32mo.  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

THINGS  HARD  TO  BE  UNDERSTOOD.  Fcap.  cloth,  7s. 

THY  WORD  IS  TRUTH.   Fcap.  cloth,  5s.  j 

WAR  AND  ITS  ISSUES.   Fcap.  cloth,  Is.  6d.  j 

WELLINGTON.   Fcap.  cloth,  Is.  6d.  j 

PORTRAIT  OF  DR.  CUMMING.   2s.  6d.  !  J 

DAISY  (The)  ;  or,  Cautionary  Stories  in  Verse.   Adapted  to  the 
Ideas  of  Children  from  Four  to  Eight  years  of  Age.  Illustrated.  Twenty-  i 
seventh  Edition.  18mo.,  oloth,  Is.  I 

D ALTON'S  (Wm.)  THE  TIGER  PRINCE ;  or,  Adventures  in  the 
Wilds  of  Abyssinia.  With  8  Illustrations.  Post  8vo.  oloth,  6s.  j 

DARTON'S  (J.  M.)  FAMOUS  GIRLS  WHO  HAVE  BECOME  | 
ILLUSTRIOUS  WOMEN ;  forming  Models  of  Imitation  to  the  Young  < 
Ladies  of  England.  Foap.  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d.  With  Illustrations,  6s.  I 

DARTON'S  (Margaret  E.)  THE  EARTH  AND  ITS  INHABI-  | 
TARTS.  With  Frontispiece.  Second  Edition,  crown  8vo.  oloth,  6s.  j 

DAVIS'S  (Rev.  N.)  EVENINGS  IN  MY  TENT  ;  or,  Wanderings  | 
in  the  African  Sahara.  With  Illustrations.  2  Vols.,  post  8vo.  cloth,  24s. 

DESLYON'S  FRENCH  DIALOGUES,  to  enable  all  Persons  at  j 
once  to  practise  Conversing  in  French;  with  Famliab  Lbttbbs  in  Frkhch  ■ 
and  English.  i2mo.  cloth,  2s.  6d.  j 

  TUTOR;  or,  Exposition  of  the  best  1 

French  Grammarians,  with  Exercises  and  Questions  on  every  Rule,  for 
Examination  and  Repetition.  12mo.  cloth,  4s.  j 

DICKSEE'S  (J.  R.)  SCHOOL  PERSPECTIVE.  A  Progressive  ! 
Course  of  Instruction  in  Linear  Perspective.  8vo.  oloth,  6s* 

DRESSER'S  (C.)  RUDIMENTS  OF  BOTANY,  Structural  and  ' 
Physiological.  Being  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Vegetable  I 
Kingdom.  8vo.  cloth,  16s. 

 UNITY  IN  VARIETY,  as  Deduced  from  the  Vege- 
table Kingdom.  8vo.  cloth,  10s.  6d. 


8  CATALOGUE  OP  WOKKS 


EDGEWORTH'S  (Maria)  MORAL  TALES.  Fcap.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

 POPULAR  TALES.   Fcap.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

 EARLY  LESSONS.   Fcap.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

. — —   4  Vols.  18mo.  cloth,  10s. 

  PARENT'S  ASSISTANT.    Fcap.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

  -  HARRY  AND  LUCY.  3  Vols.  fcap.  cl.  10s.  6d. 

 .  ■  —  From  "Early  Lessons." 

18mo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

 ROSAMUND.    2  Vols.  18mo.,  5s. 

-  From  "  Early  Lessons."  18mo. 

Cloth,  2s.  6d. 

 FRANK.    3  Vols.  18mo.,  7s.  6d. 

 From    "Early   Lesson3."  18mo. 

cloth,  2s.  6d. 

ELLIS'S  LATIN  EXERCISES.  By  T.  K.  Arnold.  12mo.,  3s.  6<1. 

ENGINEER'S  GUIDE  TO  THE  ROYAL  AND  MERCAN- 
TILE NAVIES.  By  a  Practical  Engineer.  Third  Edition,  revised  by 
D.  F.  M*Cartht.   12mo.,  3s. 

ENTICK'S  SPELLING  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE.  Revised  by  Browns.  Square,  2s.  Gd. 

  LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY.     Revised  by 

Crakblt,  Sabjant,  and  Caret.  Square,  5s.  6d. 

EUCLID.  The  First  Six  Books,  together  with  Eleventh  and 
Twelfth.  Simson's  Text,  oorreoted  by  Maynard.   ltimo.,  4s. 

  Edited  in  a  Symbolical  Form  by  Blakelock.  1 8mo. ,  6s. 

FAIRHOLT'S  (F.  W.)  DICTIONARY  OF  TERMS  IN  ART. 
Numerous  Woodcuts.  Post  8vo.  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

FLEETWOODS  (Rev.  J.,  d.d.)  LIFE  OF  CHRIST.  With  an 
Essay  by  Rev.  H.  Stebbikg.  With  58  Steel  Engravings.  4 to.,  cloth,  £1  9s. 

FLETCHER'S  (Rev.  Alexander,  d.d.)  GUIDE  TO  FAMILY 
DEVOTION.  Portrait,  and  24  Engravings.   4 to.,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  11  bs. 

  NEW  EDITION,  with  Porti ait 

aud  25  Plates.  Royal  4to.,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  £1  8s. 

 CLOSET   DEVOTIONAL   EXERCISES  FOR 

THE  YOUNG,  from  Ten  Years  Old  and  upwards.  Post  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

 SCRIPTURE  HISTORY.    For  the  Improvement 

of  Youth.   With  241  Engravings  on  Steel.   2  Vols.  16mo.,  cloth  gilt,  las. 

  SCRIPTURE  NATURAL  HISTORY.  256  En- 
gravings on  Steel.   2  Vols.,  16rno.  cloth,  20s. 

 ASSEMBLY'S   CATECHISM.   Divided  into  52 

Lessons.   12mo.  sewed,  8d. 

  SCRIPTURE  TEXTS.    12mo.  sewed,  6d. 

 BOOK  OF  PROVERBS.    12mo.  sewed,  6d. 

 HYMNS.    24mo.  roan,  3s. 
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FRANKLIN'S  (Benjamin)  WORKS  AND  LIFE.  8vo.  cloth,  8s. 

FULLER'S  (Andrew)  WORKS  AND  LIFE.  Edited  by  his  Son 
Royal  8vo.  cloth,  24s. 

GEMS  OF  EUROPEAN  ART.  Edited  by  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall. 
96  Steel  Plates.  2  Vols.,  folio  cloth  gilt,  £5. 

GEOGRAPHY  FOR  CHILDREN. '  Thirty-fourth  Edition. 
l2mo.,  2s. 

 AND  HISTORY;  selected  by  a  Lady  for  the 

use  of  her  own  Children.  Revised  by  Maundbb.  Twenty-second  Edition. 
12mo.,  4s.  6d. 

GIBBON'S  DECLINE  AND  FALL  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 
With  Memoir,  and  Additional  Notes,  from  the  French  of  M.  Guizot, 
Numerous  Engravings  and  Maps.   2  Vols,  super-royal  8vo.  cloth,  £1 16s. 

 — — ■  New  Edition,  in  1  Vol. 

with  some  account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  Author.  By  Alex- 
ander Chalmebs,  Esq.,  F.A.S.,  and  a  Portrait.  (Trade  Edition.)  avo.,  15s. 

GILES'S  (James)  ENGLISH  PARSING.  Improved  Edition. 
12mo.  cloth,  2s. 

GILFILLANS  THE  MARTYRS,  HEROES,  AND  BARDS 
OF  THE  SCOTTISH  COVENANT.  Fcap.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

GOLDSMITH'S  HISTORY   OF  ENGLAND.    By  Prince. 

12mo.,  3s.  ed. 

 HISTORY  OF  ROME.   By  Prince.  12mo., 

3s.  6d. 

HACK'S  (Maria)  WINTER  EVENINGS  ;  or,  Tales  of  Travellers. 
With  6  Illustrations  by  Gilbebt.  New  Edition.  Fcap.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

HALL'S  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C),  IRELAND ;  its  Scenery,  Cha- 
racter, <fcc.  48  Steel  Plates  and  500  Woodcuts.  3  Vols,  royal  Svo.cl.,  £3  3s. 

 WEEK  AT  KILLARNEY.    Illustrated  with  Steel 

Plates  and  Woodcuts.  New  Edition.  Small  4to.  cloth,  8s. 

 HANDBOOK  FOR  IRELAND.   Post  8vo.  cloth,  8s. 

 BOOK  OF  THE  THAMES,  FROM  ITS  RISE  TO 

ITS  FALL.   With  numerous  Engravings.  Fcap.  4to.  cloth  gilt,  16s. 

HENRY'S  (Matthew)  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  HOLY 
BIBLE.  Abridged  by  the  Rev.  E.  Blomfikld.  With  60  Engravings. 
2  Vols.  4to.  cloth,  £2  15s. 

HOOPER'S  (Mrs.)  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  MRS.  ANDER- 
SON'S SCHOOL.  New  Edition,  with  4  Illustrations.  Fcap.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

HOPKINS'  ORTHOGRAPHICAL  EXERCISES.  New  Edition. 
18mo.  cloth,  is.  6d. 
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HUME   AND   SMOLLETT'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 
With  a  Continuation  to  the  Year  1860,  by  Dr.  E.  H.  Nolak.  108  Plates  ; 
and  Maps,  engraved  on  Steel.  3  Vols,  imperial  8vo.,  cloth  gilt,  £3  3s. 

  With  Continuation  by 

Farr  to  the  Year  1846.  3  Vols.,  royal  8vo.  cloth,  £2  12*.  6d. 

 Trade  Edition.  10  Vols.  8 vo.,  £4.  i 

HUNTINGFORD'S  (Dr.)  INTRODUCTION  ,TO  THE  WRI- 

TING  OF  GREEK.   12mo.,  6s. 

JOBSON'S  (F.  J.)  AMERICA  AND  AMERICAN  METHO- 
DISM. Post  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

JOSEPHUS  (The  "Works  op).  With  Essay  by  Rev.  H.  Stebbing. 
80  Woodcats,  and  46  Steel  Engravings.  Royal  8vo.,  cloth  gilt,  £1  5s. 

JOYCE'S  SCIENTIFIC  DIALOGUES,  with  corrections  and 
additions  by  Gregory,  Walker,  and  Pepper.  12mo.,  Ss. 

KEITH'S  ARITHMETIC.   12mo.,  4s.  6d.   KEY,  6s. 

LADY  INA  AND  OTHER  POEMS.   By  R.  F.  H.,  Author  of 
"Blythe  House,"  &c.   Fcap.  8vo.,  4s.  6d. 

LAURIE  (James)  , — TABLES  OF  SIMPLE  INTEREST  FOR 

EVERY  DAY  IN  THE  YEAR,  at  5,  4j,  4,  3£,  3,  and  2§  per  cent,  per 
annum,  from  £1  to  £100,  &c.  Twenty-ninth  Edition,  800  pp.  8vo.  cloth, 
strongly  bound,  £1  Is.;  or  in  calf,  £1  6s. 

  TABLES  OF  SIMPLE  INTEREST,  at  5,  6,  7,  8, 9, 

and  91  per  cent,  per  annum,  from  1  day  to  100  days.   Eighth  Edition,  8vo. 
cloth,  7s. 

 UNIVERSAL    EXCHANGE    TABLES,  showing 

the  value  of  the  coins  of  every  country  interchanged  with  each  other,  at 
all  rates  of  exchange,  from  One  Coin  to  One  Million  Coins.  8vo.  cloth,  £1. 

 TABLES  OF  EXCHANGE  between  Paris,  Bordeaux, 

Marseilles,  Havre,  Lyons,  Brussels,  Ghent,  Bruges,  Antwerp,  Genoa,  anu 
London.   8vo.,  bound  in  calf,  £1. 

  MADEIRA  EXCHANGE   TABLES.    Being  Portu- 
guese and  British  Money  reduced  into  each  other.   8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

 MANUAL  OF  FOREIGN  EXCHANGES.  Being 

British  Coins  reduced  into  Twenty-eight  of  the  Principal  Countries  of  the 
World,  &c. ;  also  from  One  to  One  Million  Coins  of  these  countries  in 
decimals  of  the  £,  with  French  and  Turkish  exohanges.  4th  Edition,  32mo.  9d. 

 EXPOSITOR  OF  FOREIGN  EXCHANGES.  Being 

British  Coins  reduced  into  Twenty-four  of  the  Principal  Countries  of  the 
World ;  in  parallel  columns,  &c.  <fcc.  On  a  sheet  royal,  folded  in  a  book,  3s. 

 FOREIGN  AND  BRITISH  SHARE  TABLES,  from 

Is.  3d.  to  £100  per  share,  in  British  and  Decimal  Moneys,  &o.  12mo.  cl.,  12s. 
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LAURIE'S  GOLDEN  HEADY  RECKONER,  calculated  in  British 

Money  and  Dollars,  showing  the  value  from  One  Ounce  to  One  Hundred 
Thousand  Ounces  Gold,  Platina,  Silver,  Goods  and  Merchandise  of  every 
description,  Shares  in  Public  Companies,  &c.  Ac.  12mo.  cloth,  12s. 

  DECIMAL  COINAGE.   A  Practical  Analysis  of  the 

Comparative  Merits  of  £1  and  lOd.  as  the  Ruling  Integer  of  a  Decimal 
Currency  for  the  United  Kingdom.   8vo.  sewed,  2s.  6d. 

LAWSON  (A.),— MODERN  FARRIER.    8vo.  cloth,  13s.  6d. 


IE  PAGE'S  FRENCH  COURSE. 

'*  The  sale  of  many  thousands,  and  the  almost  universal  adoption  of  these  clever 
little  books  by  M.  Lb  Page,  sufficiently  prove  the  public  approbation  of  his  plan  of 
toachlng  French,  which  is  in  acoordanoe  with  the  natural  operation  of  a  child 
learning  its  native  language." 

FRENCH  SCHOOL.  Parti.  L'ECHO  DE  PARIS.  Being 
a  Selection  of  Familiar  Phrases  which  a  person  would  hear  daily  if  living 
in  France.   Thirty-sixth  Edition.  Price  3s.  6d.  cloth. 

KEY  TO  DITTO ;  or,  Finishing  Exorcises  in  French  Con- 
versation. Second  Edition.  Price  Is.  sewed. 

FRENCH  SCHOOL.  Part  II.  THE  GIFT  OF  FLUENCY 

IN  FRENCH  CONVERSATION.  Eighteenth  Edition.  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

KEY  TO  DITTO:  PETIT  CATJSEUR;  or,  First  Chatterings 

in  French.   Ninth  Edition.   Prico  Is.  6d.  sewed. 

FRENCH  SCHOOL.  Part  III.  THE  LAST  STEP  TO 
FRENCH.  With  the  Versification.  Eighth  Edition.  Price  2s.  6d. cloth. 

PETIT  LECTEUR  DES  COLLEGES;  or,  the  French 
Reader  for  Beginners  and  Elder  Classes.  A  Sequel  to  •*  L*Echo  de  Paris." 
Price  3s.  6d.  cloth. 

FRENCH  MASTER  FOR  BEGINNERS;  or,  Easy  Lessons 
in  French.   Sixth  Edition.   Price  2s.  6d.  cloth, 

JUVENILE  TREASURY  OF  FRENCH  CONVERSATION. 
With  the  English  before  the  French.   Second  Edition.  Price  3s.  cloth. 

FRENCH  PROMPTER.  A  Handbook  for  Travellers  on 
the  Continent  and  Students  at  Home.   Ninth  Edition.  Price  4s.  cloth. 

READY  GUIDE  TO  FRENCH  COMPOSITION.  French 
Grammar  by  Examples,  giving  Models  as  Leading-strings  throughout 
Accidence  and  Syntax.   Tnird  Edition.  Price  3s.  6d.  cloth. 

ETRENNES  AUX  DAMES  ANGLAISES.  Being  a  Key 
to  French  Pronunciation  In  all  its  niceties.  Price  6d.  sewed. 

PETIT  MUSfiE  DE  LITERATURE  FRANgAISE,  with 
Chronological  and  Critical  Notices  of  the  Eminent  Writers  of  France, 
from  the  Fourteenth  Century  to  the  Nineteenth.  Prose,  4s.  6d.<; 
Poetry,  4s.  6<L 
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LINNETS  TRIAL.  A  Tale  by  8.  M.,  Author  of  "  Twice  Lost," 
Ac  2  Vols.  leap,  cloth,  12s. 

K'HEHBTS  SPANISH  COUBSE. 

A  NEW  AND  IMPROVED  GRAMMAR.  Containing  the 
Elements  of  the  Language  and  the  Roles  of  Etymology  and  Syntax 
Exemplified ;  with  Noras  and  Afpkkdcc,  consisting  of  Dialogues,  Select 
Poetry,  Commercial  Correspondence,  Ac  New  Edition,  revised.  12mo. 
bound, to. 

EXERCISES  ON  THE  ETYMOLOGY,  SYNTAX,  IDIOMS, 

Ac,  of  the  SPANISH  LANGUAGE.  Fifth  Edition,  I2nro.  bound,  3s. 

KEY  TO  THE  EXERCISES.    12mo.  bound,  4s. 

SYNONYMES  OF  THE  SPANISH  LANGUAGE  EX- 
PLAINED. 12mo.  4s. ;  and  8ro.  6s. 

MA  CRAY'S  (Chas.)  STUDIES  FROM  THE  ANTIQUE,  AND 

SKETCHES  FROM  NATURE.   Fcap.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

MANUAL  OF  HERALDRY,  being  a  concise  Description  of  the 
several  Terms  osed,  and  containing  a  Dictionary  of  every  Designation  in 
the  Science  Illustrated  by  400  Engravings  on  Wood.  New  Edition,  fcap. 
cloth,  3s. 

By  the  Author  of  "HABY  POWELL." 

CALIPH  HAROUN  ALRASCHLD  (The).  Post  8vo.  cloth, 

2s.  6d. 

THE  OLD  CHELSEA  BUN-HOUSE.    Cheap  Edition, 

fcap.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

MAIDEN  AND  MARRIED  LIFE  OF  MARY  POWELL, 
Third  Edition,  with  Portrait.   Post  8vo.  cloth,  red  edges,  7s.  6d. 

CHERRY  AND  VIOLET.  Post  8vo.  cloth  antique,  3s.  6d. 

CHRONICLES  OF  MERRY    ENGLAND.    Fcap.  8vo., 

3s.  6d. 

CLAUDE  THE  COLPORTEUR.   Post  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
COTTAGE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  12mo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
DAY  OF  SMALL  THINGS  (The).   Post  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 
DEBORAH'S  DIARY.  Cheap  Edition,  fcap.  cloth,  2s. 

—   Post  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

EDWARD  OSBORNE.  Cheap  Edition,  fcap.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
ETHELFLED.    Post  8vo.  cloth  antique,  6s. 
FAMILY  PICTURES.    Post  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 
GOOD  OLD  TIMES  (The).    Post  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 
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I  by  the  author  op  "  mary  powell" — continued. 
i         HELEN  AND  OLGA.   Post  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 

THE  HILL  SIDE.   Fcap.  cloth,  Is.  6d. 
'         MORE'S  HOUSEHOLD.    Cheap  Edition,  2s.  6d. 
|         POPLAR  HOUSE  ACADEMY.   Post  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 
!    2  Vols.  fcap.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

PROVOCATIONS  OF  MADAME  PAUSSY.    Post  8vo. 

cloth,  3s.  6d. 

QUEENE  PHILIPPA'S  GOLDEN  BOOKE.   Post  8vo. 

3s.  6<L 

NOBLE  PURPOSE  NOBLY  WON.  Post8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

   2  Vols.  fcap.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

SABBATH  AT  HOME.   Post  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  MRS.  CLARINDA  SINGLEHART. 

Post  8VO.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

MEMORABLE  EVENTS  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  A  LONDON 
PHYSICIAN.  Demy  8vo.  cloth,  fs.  6d. 

METEYARD'S(Eliza)THE  DOCTOR'S  LITTLE  DAUGHTER. 
The  Story  of  a  Child's  Life  amidst  the  Woods  and  Hills.  With  nume- 
rous Illustrations  by  Harvby.  Foap.  cloth,  gilt  edges,  5s. 

MIALL'S  (Edward)  AN  EDITOR  OFF  THE  UNE.  Crown 

I  8vo.,  5s. 

 BASES  OF  BELIEF.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

 CHRISTIAN  POLITICS.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

MONOD  (A.),— WOMAN  :  HER  MISSION  AND  HER  LIFE. 
From  the  French  by  Rev.  W.  G.  Barrett.  Third  Edition,  18mo.  cl.,  Is.  6d. 

 SAINT  PAUL.  Five  Discourses.  Translated  from 

the  Frenoh  by  Rev.  W.  G.  Barrett.  18mo.  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

MOSHEIM'S  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY.  Translated  by 
Murdoch  and  Soamks,  and  brought  down  to  present  time  by  W.  Stubbb,  M.A. 
3  Vols.  8vo.,  45s. 

MY  OLD  PUPILS.  By  the  Author  of  "  My  Schoolboy  Days." 
With  Four  Illustrations  on  Wood.  16mo.  cloth,  gilt  edges,  2s.  6d. 

NATIONAL  GALLERY.  Comprising  about  150  Engravings 
from  the  "  Vernon  Collection."  3  Vols,  royal  4to.  cloth,  £8  8s. 

NICHOLSON'S  CARPENTER'S  GUIDE;  being  a  Complete 
Book  of  Lines  for  Carpenters,  Joiners,  Cabinet-Makers,  and  Workmen  in 
general.  Improved  Edition.  Edited  by  John  Hay.  4to.  cloth,  £1  lis.  6d. 

 (Pbtee)  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  MEN- 

SURATION.   A  sequel  to  the  "  Carpenter's  Guide."  4to.  cloth,  18s. 

NINA;  a  Tale.  By  S.  M.*]  Fcap.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
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I   NOLAN'S  (E.  H.)  HISTORY  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE 

I  IN  INDIA  AND  THE  EAST.  Illustrated.  2  Vols,  royal  8vo.  cL,  £2  5s. 

1   HISTORY  OF  THE  WAR  AGAINST  RUSSIA. 

I  Illustrated.  2  Vols,  royal  8vo.  cloth,  £2  6s. 

NUGENT' S  POCKET  FRENCH-ENGLISH  AND  ENGLISH- 
j  FKENC 11  DICTION AKY.   Kevised  by  Tarvkh.  (Trade  Edition.)  4s.  6d. 

!   NURSERY  RHYMES.    By  the  Authors  of  "  Original  Poems." 
18mo.  cloth,  Is.  Cd. 

 IUustrited.    16mo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

OLDEKOFS  (T.  L.  Von)  MANKIND  IN  MANY  AGES.  An 

Outline  of  Universal  History.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

ORACLES  FROM  THE  BRITISH  POETS.  By  James 
Smith.  Third  Edition,  fcap.  cloth,  gilt  edges,  price  2s.  6d. ;  or  in  antique, 
morocco  gilt,  6s. 

ORIGINAL  POEMS  FOR  INFANT  MINDS.  Illustrated  by 
H.  Ahklay,  and  engraved  by  J.  and  O.  Niobolls.  Fcap.  cloth  gilt,  5s. 
A  Cheap  Edition,  2  Vols.,  18mo.  cloth,  is.  6d.  each. 

By  the  Author  of  "OUR  HEAVENLY  HOME." 

COMFORTER  (The)  ;  or,  the  Holy  Spirit  in  His  Glorious 
Person  and  Gracious  Work.  Fourth  Edition.  Fcap.  cloth,  Ss. ;  gilt  edges, 
5s.  6d. 

DYING  COMMAND  OF  CHRIST;  or,  the  Duty  of  Believers 
to  Celebrate  Weekly  the  Lord's  Supper.    Fcap.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

GRACE  AND  GLORY;  or,  tho  Believer's  Bliss  in  Both 
Worlds.   Fcap.  cloth,  5s.,  gilt  edges,  6s.  6d. 

GOD  IS  LOVE ;  or,  Glimpses  of  the  Father's  Infinite  Affec- 
I  tion  for  His  People.  Seventh  Edition.  Fcap.  cloth,  5s. 

GOD'S  UNSPEAKABLE  GIFT;  or,  Views  of  the  Person 
and  Work  of  Jesus  Christ.  Third  Edition.  Fcap.  cloth,  5s. ;  gilt  edges, 
63.  6d. 

GLEAMS  OF  GLORY  FRO^  THE  CELESTIAL  WORLD. 

32 mo.  cloth,  Is. 

OUR    HEAVENLY    HOME  ;   or,  Glimpses  of  the  Glory  i 
and  Bliss  of  the  Better  World.  Seventh  Edition.   Fcap.  cloth,  6s.  | 

j         SOURCES    OF   JOY   IN    SEASONS   OF   SORROW.  . 

32tno.  cloth,  Is.  j 

STEPS  AND  STAGES  ON  THE  ROAD  TO  GLORY",  j 

Second  Edition.    Fcap.  cioth,  5s. 
THE  GLORIOUS  GOSPEL  OF  CHRIST;  considered  in  its  I 
Relations  to  tho  Present  Life.   Second  Edition.   Fcap.  cloth,  5s. ;  gilt  | 
edges,  5s.  6d.  i 

THE  FOES  OF  OUR  FAITH,  AND  HOW  TO  DEFEAT  1 

THEM.    Fcap.  cloth,  5s. ;  gilt  edges,  6s.  6d.  ! 

TRUTHS  FOR  THE  DAY  OF  LIFE  AND  THE  HOUR  j 

OF  DEATH.   Third  Edition.    Fcap.  cloth,  5s. 
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PARKINSON'S  (R.)  PROTESTANT  CATECHISM.  18mo. 
sewed,  6d. 

PATTIE  DURANT ;  a  Tale  of  1662.  By  Cycla,  Author  of 
•'  Passing  Clouds,"  &c.  Fcap.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

PAYNE'S  (Joseph)  SELECT  POETRY  FOR  CHILDREN ; 
-with  brief  Explanatory  Notes,  arranged  for  the  use  of  Sohools  and  Families. 
Fourteenth  Edition.   18mo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

 STUDIES  IN  ENGLISH  POETRY;  with  short 

Biographical  Sketches,  and  Notes  Explanatory  and  Critical,  intended  as  a 
Text-Book  for  the  higher  Classes  in  Sohools.  Fifth  Edition,  enlarged. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  red  edges,  5s. 

PEOPLE'S  MUSIC  BOOK,  with  Accompaniment  for  Organ  and 
Pianoforte.  By  E.  Taylor  and  J.  Toblb.  h  Vols.,  royal  8vo.  cloth,  36s. ; 
or  separately,  as  Psalm  Tunes,  Secular  Music,  and  Sacred  Music,  12s.  each. 

PHTLLIMORE  (John  George),— HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND 

DURING  THE  REIGN  OF  GEORGE  THE  THIRD.  Vol.  I. 
8vo.  cloth,  18s. 

 REPLY  TO  THE  MISREPRESENTATIONS 

OF  THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  October,  1863.  8vo.  sewed,  2s. 

PICTORIAL  SPELLING-BOOK;  or,  Lessons  on  Facts  and 
Objects.  With  130  Illustrations.  New  Edition.   12mo.  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

POOLE'S  (Matthew)  DIALOGUES  BETWEEN  A  POPISH 
PRIEST  AND  AN  ENGLISH  PROTESTANT.  By  Rev.  John  Cummino, 
D.D.   18mo.  oloth,  Is.  6d. 

PRINCE  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  DAVID ;  or,  Threo  Years  in 
the  Holy  City.  By  the  Rev.  Phofbsso*  Ingbaham.  With  Illustrations. 
New  Edition.   Fcap.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

PUNCH,  Re-issue  in  20  Vols.,  1840-1861.  Cloth,  gilt  edges,  £1 7s. ; 
cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  £8  ;  imitation  half-morocoo,  £8. 

REMBRANDT  AND  HIS  WORKS.  Illustrated  with  Examples, 
by  J.  Bubnkt.  Re-edited  by  H.  Mdbrat.  4to.  cloih,  12s. 

RIPPON'S  (Dr.)  SELECTION  OF  HYMNS  FROM  THE 
BEST  AUTHORS,  including  a  great  number  of  Originals,  intended  as  all 
Appendix  to  Dr.  watts**  Psalms  and  Hymns.  New  Editions. 


Nonpartil  32mo. 

Roan     ...  1  6 

 ,  gilt  edges  2  0 

Morocco.  .  .60 


Long  Primer  2lmo. 

t.d. 

Roan ....  2  6 

 ,  gilt  edges  3  0 

Morocco.  .  .60 


Largs  Type. 

i.  d. 

Sheep  ...  6  0 
Roan,  gilt  edges  6  0 
Morocco     .  .90 


ROBINSON  CRUSOE.   With  Illustrations.    18mo.  cloth,  2s. 

ROLUN'S  ANCIENT  HISTORY.   2  Vols.  8vo.  cloth,  21s. 

ROWBOTHAM'S  (J.,  f.h.s.a.)  DERIVATIVE  SPELLING- 

BOOK.  12mo.  cloth,  is.  6d. 
  GUIDE  TO  THE  FRENCH 

LANGUAGE  AND  CONVERSATION;  consisting  of  Modern  French 
Dialogues,  with  the  Pronunciation.  New  Edition,  by  Da  La  Voyi.  18mo. 
bound,  2s.  6d. 
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*   BOWKS  (C.  G.)  GOING  TO  THE  DOGS;  or,  the  Adventure 

of  Frank.  Showing:  how  lie  was  brought  op  to  follow  neither  Trade  aor 
j  Profession,  and  what  bis  very  genteel  bringing  op  brought  him  to.  Heap. 

I  cloth,  at.  6d. 

;  ROYAL  GEMS  FROM  THE  GALLERIES  OF  EUROPE; 
J  with  Descriptions  by  S.  C.  Hall.  2  Vols.  Elephant  folio  cloth,  £5. 

!   RURAL  SCENES;  or,  a  Peep  into  the  Country.    A  New  and 

Revised  Edition,  with  88  Cats.  18mo.  cloth,  2s. 

I     

;   RUTTER'S  (Roman  Catholic)  LIFE  OF  CHRIST.    Edited  by 

F.  C.  IIcsk9betb.   Plates.  4to.  cloth,  28s. 

RY ALL'S  PORTRAITS  OF  EMINENT  CONSERVATIVES. 

72  Plates.  2  Vols.,  folio  doth,  £6. 

SANDFORD  AND  MERTON.   With  Cute.    18mo.  cloth,  2s. 

SCOTLAND  (The  Pictorial  History  op).  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
J.  Tailor.  D.D.  Illustrated  with  79  Engravings  on  Steel,  from  Drawings 
by  W.  U.  Babtlett,  and  other  Artists.   2  Vols.,  imperial  8vo.,  £2  5s. 

SCULPTURE  (Gallery  op  Modern).  80  Steel  Plates.  With 
Descriptions.  Folio,  cloth  gilt,  £3  3s. 

!   SHAKSPEARE.   The  Text  of  Steetexs  and  Maloke.  (Trade 

!  Edition.)  1  vol.  8vo.t  10s.  6d. 

j  SHAKESPERE'S  COMPLETE  WORKS.'  With  Notes  and 
|  Introduction  by  H.  Stjcbbctg.   With  Illustrations.  Royal  8vo.  cloth,  2Ss. 

SHARPE'S  NEW  TESTAMENT.  Translated  from  Grlesbach's 
Text.   Fourth  Edition.    Fcap.  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

SIIELMERDINE'S  SELECTION  OF  THE  PSALMS  and  other 
Portions  of  Scripture,  arranged  and  marked  lor  Chanting.   Fcap.  cloth,  Is. 

 ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY  CHANTS. 

Selected  from  the  most  famous  composers.   Crown  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6U. 

SHOWELL'S  HOUSEKEEPER'S  ACCOUNT  BOOK,  exhi- 
biting every  description  of  expense  likely  to  occur  in  a  family,  with  Tables 
showing  at  one  view  the  amount  expended  Weekly,  Quarterly,  and  the 
Whole  Year,  in  every  department,  and  the  total  amount  of  cash  received 
and  expended  in  one  year.  To  which  is  added  the  Cook's  Almanack  and 
Diary  of  Good  Living.   4to„  interleaved  with  Blotting  Paper,  2s. 


By  FRANK  E.  S MEDLEY. 

GATHERED  LEAVES.  A  Collection  of  the  Poetical  Works 
of  the  late  Frank  E.  Smkdlet,  Author  of  Frank  Fairlegh."  With  a 
Memorial  Preface  by  Edmund  Yates,  a  Portrait,  and  numerous  humorous 
designs.  Printed  on  superior  paper,  with  Borders.  Imperial  lfmo. 
imitation  half-morocco,  gilt  edges,  8s.  6d. 

FRANK  FAIRLEGH.  Crown  8vo.  boards,  2s.  6d. ;  cloth, 
3s.  6d. ;  or  with  30  Illustrations  by  Gkokge  Cruiksbank,  8vo.  cloth,  16s. 
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HARRY  CO  VERD  ALE'S  COURTSHIP.  Crown  8vo.  boards, 
2s.  6d. ;  cl.,  3s.  6d. ;  or,  with  Illustrations  by  H.  K.Browne,  8vo.  cl.,  16s. 

LEWIS  ARUNDEL.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  "boards ;  cloth,  4s. ;  or 
with  Illustrations  by  H.  K.  Browke  (Phiz),  8vo.  cloth,  22s. 

THE  COLVILLE  FAMILY.    Frontispiece  and  Vignette 
Title  by  Phiz.   Fcap.  boards,  Is.  6d. ;  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

SEVEN  TALES  BY  SEVEN  AUTHORS.   Edited  by  the 
Author  of 44  Frank  Fairlegh."  Fcap.  2s.  boards ;  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

SMITH  (C.  M.),  THE  LITTLE  WORLD  OF  LONDON. 
Post  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

 THE  DEAD  LOCK.   A  Story  in  Eleven  Chapters. 

Also,  TALES  OF  ADVENTURE.   Post  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

SPURGEON  (Rev.  C.  H.),— THE  SAINT  AND  HIS  SAVIOUR ; 
or,  The  Progress  of  the  Soul  in  the  Knowledge  of  Jesus.  With  Portrait. 
Fcap.  cloth  gilt,  6s. 

STORY  OF  A  FAMILY.  By  S.  M.   Fcap.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

STORY  WITHOUT  AN  END.  Translated  from  the  Gorman 
by  Sarah  Austin.  Illustrated  by  Harybt.  New  Edition.  16mo.  cloth, 
bevelled  boards,  2s.  €d. 

SWAIN'S  (Charles,  Author  of  "The  Mind,"  "English  Melo- 
dies," 6c.)  ART  AND  FASHION;  with  other  Sketches,  Songs,  and 
Poems.  Post  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

I  TATE'S   ELEMENTS  OF  COMMERCIAL  ARITHMETIC. 
Fifth  Edition.  12mo.  cloth,  2s.  6d.  KEY,  3s.  6d. 

I  TAYLOR'S  (James)  PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  SCOTLAND, 
!  from  the  Roman  Invasion  to  the  Close  of  the  Jacobite  Rebellion,  a.d.  79— 

1746.  2  Vols,  royal  8vo.  cloth,  £2  5s. 

i  TAYLOR'S  (Bp.)  LIFE  OF  CHRIST.   Edited  by  Philip.  4to. 

oloth,  10s.  6d. 

'  THOMSON'S   (A.)    CONSOLATIONS    FOR  CHRISTIAN 

j  MOURNERS,   fcvo.  cloth,  12s. ;  12mo.  cloth,  5s. 

I  TOMLINSON'S  (Chas.)  EXPERIMENTAL  ESSAYS.    1.  On 

.  the  Motions  of  Camphor  on  the  Surface  of  Water.   2.  On  the  Motion  of 

I  Camphor  towards  the  Light.    3.  History  of  the  Modern  Theory  of  Dew. 

j  With  Illustrations.   12mo.  limp  cloth,  Is. 

!  CYCLOPEDIA  OF  USEFUL  ARTS, 

j  Mechanical  and  Chemical,  Manufactures,  Mining,  and  Engineering.  Illus- 

trated by  upwards  of  2,500  Engravings  on  Steel  and  Wood.    2  Vols. 
I  Royal  Svo.  cloth,  £2  5s. 

i  TRAILL'S  (Mas.)  LADY  MARY  AND  HER  NURSE;  or,  a 
|  Peep  into  the  Canadian  Forest.  Fcap.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
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TRAILL'S  CANADIAN  CRUSOES;  a  Tale  of  the  Rice  Lake 
Plains.  Edited  by  Agues  Stbicxlahd.  With  numerous  Illustrations  by 
Harvey.  Fcap.  cloth,  2s.  6<L 

TREASURE-SEEKER'S  DAUGHTER.  12mo.  bds.,  Is. 

TREDGOLD  ON  THE  STEAM  ENGINE.  In  Two  Sections : 
1.  Marks  Enobces.  2.  Locomotive  asd  Stationary  EifoafRS.  1000  pages 
of  Text,  and  upwards  of  220  Engravings.  Also  160  Woodcuts  and  Diagrams. 
3  Vols,  royal  4to.  cloth,  £4  14s.  6d. 


By  MARTIN  F.  TUPPER,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 

PROVERBIAL  PHILOSOPHY.   Translated  into  French. 
Portrait.  Fcap.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

THE  CROCK  OF  GOLD,  THE  TWINS,  AND  HEART. 
Post  8vo.  2s.  6d.  boards ;  or  separately,  Is.  6d.  each,  cloth. 

KING  ALFRED'S  POEMS.   Fcap.  cloth,  3s. 

TURNER  AND  HIS  WORKS.  Illustrated  with  Examples 
from  his  Pictures,  and  Remarks  by  J.  Burxkt,  and  Memoir  by  P.  Cuic- 
ringham.  Re-edited  by  H.  Murray.  4to.  cloth,  12s. 

l^WICE  LOST.  A  Novel  in  One  Volume.  By  the  Author  of 
"  Story  of  a  Family," 44  Queen  Isabel,"  Ac.   Crown  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

TYTLER'S  (M.  Frasbr)  TALES  OF  MANY  LANDS.  With 
Eight  Illustrations.  New  Edition.  Fcap.  cloth,  6s. ;  or  antique,  morocco 
gilt,  7s.  6d. 

VAUX'S  (W.  S.  W.,  m.a.)  NINEVEH  AND  PERSEPOLIS ; 
an  Historical  Sketch  of  Ancient  Assyria  and  Persia.  Fourth  Edition,  with 
numerous  Illustrations.  Post  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d.;  or  gilt,  5s. 

VERNON  GALLERY  (The).  Comprising  about  150  Engravings. 

4  Vols,  folio,  cloth,  £8  83. 


VIBTTTE'S  ILLUSTRATED  WOEKS-Bemy  4to.,  gilt  edges. 

AMERICAN  SCENERY.  120  Plates,  after  Sketches  by 
W.  H.  Bartlktt.   Descriptions  by  N.  P.  Willis,  Esq.  2  Vols.,  £1  15s.  i 

THE  BOSPHORUS  AND  THE  DANUBE.  The  Bos- 
phorus  by  Miss  Pardoe.  The  Danube  by  W.  Beattie,  M.D.  Illus- 
trated with  170  Engravings.  4to.  2  Vols.,  £1 6s.  each. 

CALEDONIA  ILLUSTRATED.  150  Engravings,  from 
Drawings  by  W.  II.  Bartlett  and  T.  Allom,  <fcc.  The  literary  portion 
by  William  Beattie,  M.D.  2  Vols.,  £2  103. 

CANADIAN  SCENERY.    2  Vols.,  £1  15s. 

IRELAND  (Scenehy  and  Antiquities  of).  120  Engravings, 
by  W.  H.  Bartlett.  Descriptive  Text  by  J.  Stirling  Coywb,  N.  P. 
Willis,  &c.  2  Vols.,  £1 15s. 
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PALESTINE  (Christian  in)  ;  or,  Scenes  of  Sacred  History. 
80  Engravings,  from  Drawings  by  W.  H.  Bartuctt.  Descriptions  by 
H.  Stkbbing.  £1  6s. 

PIEDMONT  AND  ITALY,  from  the  Alps  to  the  Tiber. 
Illustrated.  By  Dudley  Costhllo.  The  artistic  department  by  Habdikg, 
Pthb,  Bahtlbtt,  Brocks oo5t  Ac.  2  Vols.,  £2  2s. 

PORTS  AND  HARBOURS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
A  Series  of  144  Views  of  all  the  points  of  interest  round  the  entire  Coast. 
2  Vols.,  £2. 

SCOTLAND.  By  W.  Bbattdj.  Illustrated  in  a  Series  of 
Views,  by  Allom,  Babtlbtt,  and  M*Cdllooh.  2  Vols.  £2. 

SWITZERLAND  ILLUSTRATED.  By  Dr.  Bbattie,  the 
Drawings  by  W.  H.  Babtlbtt.  2  Vols.,  £2. 

WALDENSES  (The)  ;  or,  Protestant  Valleys  of  Piedmont, 
Dauphiny,  &c.  By  W.  Beattib.  Illustrated  by  Bartlbtt  and  Bbockb- 

DON.  £1  5S. 

WALKER'S  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY.  By  Smart.  8vo.,  12s.; 
abridged,  12mo.,  6s. 

WALKINGHAME'S  TUTOR'S  ASSISTANT ;  being  a  Compen- 
dium of  Arithmetic.  Revised  by  Frjskb.  12mo.,  2s.  KEY,  3s. 

WANOSTROCHT'S  FRENCH  GRAMMAR.  By  Tarver. 
12mo.,  4s. 

 RECUEIL  CHOISI  DE  TRAITS  HISTO- 

RIQUES  ET  DB  CONTES  MOBAUX.  By  Dbulls.  12mo>,  3a, 

 TELEMAQUE,  with  English  Notes.  12mo., 

4s.  6d. 

 ANACHARSIS,  with  English  Notes.  12mo., 

6s. 

WATTS'  SCRIPTURE  HISTORY.    12mo.,  3s.  ed. 

WATTS'  AND  RIPPON'S  HYMNS.  Bound  in  One  Volume, 
S2mo.  roan,  embossed,  sprinkled  edges,  3s.,  gilt  edges,  3s.  0d* 

WEBB'S  (Mrs.  J.  B.)  NAOMI ;  or,  the  Last  Days  of  Jerusalem. 
With  View,  Ac.  of  Jerusalem,  and  16  Illustrations  by  Gilbbbt  and  Bart- 
lbtt. Fcap.  cloth,  1  s.  6d. ;  or  in  morocco  antique,  gilt,  10s.  6d. 

WEDGWOODS  (The)  :  being  a  Life  of  Josiah  Wedgwood, 
with  Notices  of  his  works  and  their  Productions,  Memoirs  of  the  Wedg- 
wood and  other  Families,  and  a  History  of  the  Early  Potteries  of  Stafford- 
shire. By  Llewellyn*  Jrwitt,  F.S.A.,  &o.  With  a  Portrait  and  numerous 
Illustrations.  Printed  on  toned  paper,  and  handsomely  bound.  Complete 
in  1  Vol.  8yo.,  18s. 

WHEELER'S  (J.  T.,  f.r.cs.)  HANDBOOK  TO  THE  COTTON 
CULTIVATION  IN  THE  MADRAS  PRESIDENCY.  With  Map  and 
Illustrations.  Post  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 
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WHEELER'S  HISTORICAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  OLD  ! 

AND  NEW  TESTAMENTS.  Folio,  cloth,  7s.  6d, 

 ANALYSIS  AND  SUMMARY  OF  OLD  TES-  ! 

TAMENT  HI8TORY  AND  THE  LAWS  OF  MOSES.  Tenth  Edition.  ; 
Pott  8to.  cloth,  red  edges,  6s.  6d. 

 ANALYSIS  AND  SUMMARY  OF  NEW  TES-  I 

TAMENT  HISTORY.  Sixth  Edition.  Post  8vo.  cloth,  red  edges,  6s.  6d. 

  POPULAR  ABRIDGMENT   OF  OLD  AND 

NEW  TESTAMENT  HISTORY.    2  Vols.  18mo.  cloth,  2s.  each. 

WLLELE  GALLERY.    A  Selection  of  Engravings  from  the 
Paintings  of  the  late  Sir  David  Wzlko,  R.A.  Cloth  gilt,  £3  10s. 

WLLLEMENT  (E.  E.),  A  CATECHISM   OF  FAMILIAR 
THINGS.  New  Edition,  Fcap.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

 BIRDS   AND   ANIMALS.  Cuts. 

12mo.  cloth,  2t. 

WOODWARD'S  (B.  R)  WALES  (The  History  of),  From  the 
Earliest  Times  to  its  Final  Incorporation  with  England.   Illustrated  by  | 
Views  of  Remarkable  Places.  Antiquities,  and  Scenery.   2  Vol*.,  taper-  1 
royal  870.,  oloth  gilt,  £1 6s. 

WORBOISE'S  (E.  J.)  THE  WIFE'S  TRIALS.  A  Tale.  Third 
Edition.  Fcap.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

  THE  LIFE  OF   THOMAS  ARNOLD,  D.D. 

Second  Edition.  Fcap.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

  CAMPION  COURT.   A  Tale  of  the  Days  of  the 

Ejectment  Two  Hundred  Years  Ago.  8econd  Edition.  Fcap.  cloth,  5s. 

 THE  LILLINGSTONES  OF  LILLINGrSTONE. 

Fcap.  oloth,  6s. 

 LOTTIE  LONSDALE;  or,  the  Chain  and  its 

Links.  Second  Edition.   Fcap.  cloth,  5s. 

WRIGHT'S  (Thomas,  Esq.,  m.a.,  p.s.a.)  THE  HISTORY  OF 

CARICATURE  AND  GROTESQUE  IN  LITERATURE  AND  ART. 
"With  Illustrations  by  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.8.A.  4to.  cloth,  red  edges,  21s. 

 DOMESTIC  MANNERS  AND  SENTIMENTS 

IN  ENGLAND  DURING  THE  MIDDLE  AGES.    With  numerous 
Illustrations  by  F.  W.  Faibholt,  Esq.    Fcap.  4to.  cloth,  red  edges,  21s. 

  THE  CELT,  THE  ROMAN,  AND  THE  SAXON. 

A  History  of  the  Early  Inhabitants  of  Britain.  Illustrated  by  the  Ancient 
Remains  brought  to  light  by  recent  research.  Numerous  Engravings. 
New  Edition.  Post  8vo.  cloth,  12s. 

YOUNG    MAN'S    COMPANION.     By  J.  Mavor,  F.S.A. 
10  Engravings  on  Steel.   8vo.  cloth,  15s. 

Y0UNG  WOMAN'S  COMPANION.  By  Mas.  Hemans.  10  En- 
gravings on  Steel.  8vo.  cloth,  15s. 


PEIZE  MEDAL,  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  1862.  was 
awarded  to  Messrs.  VIBTT7E  for  the  "  publication  of 
Weale'8  Series." 

See  JURORS'  REPORTS, 

CLASS  XXIX. 


CATALOGUE 


RUDIMENTARY,  SCIENTIFIC,  EDUCATIONAL,  AND 
CLASSICAL  WORKS, 

FOR  COLLEGES,  HIGH  AND  ORDINARY  SCHOOLS, 
AND  SELF-INSTRUCTION ; 

ALSO  FOR 

MECHANICS'  INSTITUTIONS,  FEEE  LIBRARIES,  &c.  &c., 

PUBLISHED  BY 

VIRTUE  BROTHERS  &  CO.,  1,  AMEN  CORNER, 

PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON. 


•»«  THE   ENTIRE   SERIES   IS  FREELY  ILLUSTRATED  ON  WOOD 
AND   STONE  WHERE  REQUISITE. 

The  Public  are  respectfully  informed  that  the  whole  of  the 
late  Mr.  Weale's  Publications,  contained  in  the  following  Cata- 
logue, have  been  purchased  by  Virtue  Brothers  &  Co.,  and 
that  all  future  Ordei'8  mil  be  supplied  by  them  at  J.,  Amen 
Corner. 

•»*  Additional  Volumes,  by  Popular  Authors,  are  in  Preparation. 

RUDIMENTARY  SERIES. 

2.  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY,  by  Cbarles  Tomlinson.  Is. 

12.  PNEUMATICS,  by  Charles  Tomlinson.  1*. 

20.  PERSPECTIVE,  by  George  Pyne.   2s.  " 

27.  PAINTING;  or,  A  GRAMMAR  OF  COLOURING,  by  G. 
Field.  2s. 

40.  GLASS  STAINING,  by  Dr.  M.  A.  Gessert,  With  an  Appendix 
on  the  Art  of  Enamelling.  1*. 
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41.  PAINTING  ON  GLASS,  from  the  German  of  Fromberg.  1*. 

50.  LAW  OP  CONTRACTS  FOR  WORKS  AND  SERVICES, 
by  Darid  Gibbons.  Is. 

66.  CLAY  LANDS  AND  LOAMY  SOILS,  by  J.  Donaldson.  1*. 

69.  MUSIC,  Treatise  on,  by  C.  C.  Spencer.  2s. 

71.  THE  PIANOFORTE  INSTRUCTIONS,  by  C.  C.  Spencer.  1*. 

72.  RECENT  FOSSIL  SHELLS  (A  Manual  of  the  Mollusca), 

by  S.  P.  Woodward.   5*.  64. 

In  cloth  boards,  6*.  6d. ;  half  morocco,  7*.  &£. 
79**.  PHOTOGRAPHY,  a  Popular  Treatise  on,  from  the  French 

of  D.  Van  Monckhoven,  by  W.  H.  Tbornthwaite.    Is.  6d. 
96.  ASTRONOMY,  by  the  Rev.  R.  Main.  Is. 

107.  METROPOLITAN  BUILDINGS  ACT,  and  THE  METRO- 

POLITAN ACT  FOR  REGULATING  THE  SUPPLY 
OF  GAS,  with  Notes,  by  D.  Gibbons  and  R.  Hesketh.  2s.  6d. 

108.  METROPOLITAN  LOCAL  MANAGEMENT  ACTS.  Is.  6d. 

108*.  METROPOLIS  LOCAL  MANAGEMENT  AMENDMENT 
ACT,  1862 ;  with  Notes  and  Index.  1*. 

109.  NUISANCES  REMOVAL  AND  DISEASE  PREVENTION 

ACT.  1*. 

110.  RECENT  LEGISLATIVE  ACTS  applying  to  Contractors, 

Merchants,  and  Tradesmen.  Is. 
113.  USE  OF  FIELD  ARTILLERY  ON  SERVICE,  by  Jaubert, 
translated  by  Lieut.-Col.  H.  H.  Maxwell.    Is.  6d. 

113*.  MEMOIR  ON  SWORDS,  by  Marey,  translated  by  Lieut.-Col. 
H.  H.  Maxwell.  Is. 

140.  OUTLINES  OF  MODERN  FARMING,  by  R.  Scott  Burn. 

Vol.  I.   Soils,  Manures,  and  Crops.  2s. 

141.  Vol.  II.  Farming 

Economy,  Historical  and  Practical.  3s. 

142.  Vol.  HI.  Stock- 
Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Horses.   2s.  6d. 

145.  —  Vol.  IV.  Manage- 
ment of  the  Dairy — Pigs — Poultry.  2s. 

146.  Vol.  V.  Utilisation  of 

Town  Sewage — Irrigation — Reclamation  of  Waste  Land.  2s.  (yd. 

The  above  5  vols,  bound  in  2,  cloth  boards,  14s. 

160.  A  TREATISE  ON  LOGIC,  PURE  AND  APPLIED.  By 
S.  H.  Emmens,  Esq.    Is.  6d. 
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151.  A  HANDY  BOOK  ON  THE  LAW  OF  FRIENDLY,  IN- 

DUSTRIAL AND  PROVIDENT,  BUILDING  AND  LOAN 
SOCIETIES.  With  Copious  Notes.  By  Nathaniel  White, 
Esq.,  of  Her  Majesty's  Civil  Service.  Is. 

152.  PRACTICAL  HINTS  FOR  INVESTING  MONEY:  with 

an  Explanation  of  the  Mode  of  Transacting  Business  on  the 
Stock  Exchange.   By  Francis  Playford,  Sworn  Broker.  Is. 


PHYSICAL  SCIENCE. 

1.  CHEMISTRY,  by  Prof.  Fownes,  including  Agricultural  Che- 
mistry, for  the  use  of  Farmers.  Is. 

3.  GEOLOGY,  by  Major-Gen.  Portlock.    Is.  6d. 

4.  MINERALOGY,  with  a  Treatise  on  Mineral  Rocks  or^  Aggre- 

gates, by  Dana.  2s. 

7.  ELECTRICITY,  by  Sir  W.  S.  Harris.    Is.  6rf. 

7*.  GALVANISM,  ANIMAL  AND  VOLTAIC  ELECTRICITY, 
by  Sir  W.  S.  Harris.    Is.  M. 

8.  MAGNETISM,  Exposition  of,  by  Sir  W.  S.  Harris.   3s.  6U 

11.  ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH,  History  of,  by  E.  Highton.   2s.  j 

133.  METALLURGY  OF  COPPER,  by  R.  H.  Lamborn.   2s.  I 

134.  METALLURGY  OF  SILVER  AND  LEAD,  by  R.  H.  Lam-  ; 

born.  2s. 

135.  ELECTRO-METALLURGY,  by  A.  Watt.   Is.  6d.  j 
138.  HANDBOOK  OF  THE  TELEGRAPH,  by  R.  Bond.  Is. 
143.  EXPERIMENTAL  ESSAYS— On  the  Motion  of  Camphor 

and  Modern  Theory  of  Dew,  by  C.  Tomlinson.  Is. 


BUILDING  AND  ARCHITECTURE. 

16.  ARCHITECTURE,  Orders  of,  by  W.  H.  Leeds.  Is. 

17.  Styles  of,  by  T.  Bury.   Is.  6d. 

18.    Principles  of  Design,  by  E.  L.  Garbett.  2s. 

22.  BUILDING,  the  Art  of,  by  E.  Dobson.  Is. 

23.  BRICK  AND  TILE  MAKING,  by  E.  Dobson.  2s. 

25.  MASONRY  AND  STONE-CUTTING,  by  E.  Dobson.  2s. 
30.  DRAINING  AND  SEWAGE  OF  TOWNS  AND  BUILD- 
INGS, by  G.  D.  Dempsey.  2s. 
(With  No.  29,  Drainage  op  Land,  2  vols,  in  1,  3s.) 
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!   35.  BLASTING-  AND  QUARRYING  OF  STONE,  AND  BLOW- 
ING UP  OF  BRIDGES,  by  Lt.-Gen.  Sir  J.  Burgoyne.  1*.  to. 

I   36.  DICTIONARY  OF  TERMS  used  by  Architects,  Builders, 

;  Engineers,  Surveyors,  &c.  4s. 

i  In  cloth  boards,  5s. ;  half  morocco,  6s. 

I  42.  COTTAGE  BUILDING,  by  C.  B.  Allen.  1*. 

!  44.  FOUNDATIONS  and  CONCRETE  WORKS,  by  E.  Dobson.  Is. 

:  45.  LIMES,  CEMENTS,  MORTARS,  CONCRETE,  MASTICS, 
;  &c.,  by  G.  R.  Burnell.  Is. 

I  57.  WARMING  AND  VENTILATION,  by  C.  Tomlinson.  3s. 

|  83**.  CONSTRUCTION  OF  DOOR  LOCKS,  by  C.  Tomlinson. 
i  Is.  to. 

|  111.  ARCHES,  PIERS,  AND  BUTTRESSES,  by  W.  Bland.  Is.  to. 

I  116.  ACOUSTICS  OF  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS,  by  T.  R.  Smith. 
!  Is.  to. 

\  123.  CARPENTRY  AND  JOINERY,  founded  on  Robison  and 
!  Tredgold.    Is.  to. 

123*.  ILLUSTRATIVE  PLATES  to  the  preceding.  4to.   4s.  to. 
124.  ROOFS  FOR  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  BUILDINGS, 
founded  on  Robison,  Price,  and  Tredgold.    1*.  to. 

I  124*.  IRON  ROOFS  of  Recent  Construction— Descriptive  Plates, 
j  4to.  4s.  to. 

\  127.  ARCHITECTURAL  MODELLING,  Practical  Instructions, 
i  by  T.  A.  Richardson.    Is.  to. 

128.  VITRUVIUS'S  ARCHITECTURE,  translated  by  J.  Gwilt, 
with  Plates.  55. 

130.  GRECIAN  ARCHITECTURE,  Principles  of  Beauty  in,  by 
the  Earl  of  Aberdeen.  15. 
!    132.  ERECTION  OF  DWELLING-HOUSES,  with  Specifications, 
I  Quantities  of  Materials,  &c,  by  S.  H.  Brooks,  27  Plates.  25.  Qd. 


MACHINERY  AND  ENGINEERING. 

33.  CRANES  AND  MACHINERY  FOR  RAISING  HEAVY 
I  BODIES,  the  Art  of  Constructing,  by  J.  Glynn.  Is. 

i   34.  STEAM  ENGINE,  by  Dr.  Lardner.  1*. 

.   43.  TUBULAR  AND  IRON  GIRDER  BRIDGES,  including  the 
Britannia  and  Conway  Bridges,  by  G.  D.  Dempsey.  I5. 
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47.  LIGHTHOUSES,  their  Construction  and  Illumination,  by  Allan 
Stevenson.  3s. 

59.  STEAM  BOILERS,  their  Construction  and  Management,  by  ) 
R.  Armstrong.    Is.  Qd. 

62.  RAILWAYS,  Construction,  by  Sir  M.  Stephenson.   Is.  $d. 

62*.  RAILWAY  CAPITAL  AND  DIVIDENDS,  with  Statistics  I 
of  Working,  by  E.  D.  Chattaway.  Is. 

(Vols.  62  and  62*  bound  in  1,  2s.  6d.) 

67.  CLOCK  AND  WATCH  MAKING,  and  Church  Clocks  and  j 
Bells,  by  E.  B.  Denison.   3s.  6d. 

78.  STEAM  AND  LOCOMOTION,  on  the  Principle  of  connecting 
Science  with  Practice,  by  J.  Sewell.  2s. 

7S*.  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINES,  by  G.  D.  Dempsey.   Is.  6U 

79*.  ILLUSTRATIONS  TO  THE  ABOVE.  4to.  4s.  6d. 

98.  MECHANISM  AND  CONSTRUCTION  OF  MACHINES, 
by  T.  Baker ;  and  TOOLS  AND  MACHINES,  by  J.  Nasmyth, 
with  220  Woodcuts.   2s.  Gd. 

114.  MACHINERY,  Construction  and  Working,  by  C.  D.  Abel.  Is.  6<Z. 

115.  PLATES  TO  THE  ABOVE.   4to.   7s.  6d. 

139.  STEAM  ENGINE,  Mathematical  Theory  of,  by  T.Baker.  U. 


CIVIL  ENGINEERING,  &c. 

13.  CIVIL  ENGINEERING,  by  H.  Law  and  G.  R.  Burnell.  4s. 

29.  DRAINING  DISTRICTS  AND  LANDS,  by  G.  D.  Dempsev.  Is. 
(With  No.  30,  Drainage  and  Sewage  op  Towns,  2  vols,  in  1,  3s.) 

31.  WELL-SINKING,  BORING,  AND  PUMP  WORK,  by  J.  G. 
Swindell,  revised  by  G.  R.  Burnell.  Is. 

46.  ROAD-MAKING  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  MACADA- 
MISED ROADS,  by  Gen.  Sir  J.  Burgoyne.    Is.  Gd. 

60.  LAND  AND  ENGINEERING  SURVEYING,  by  T.Baker.  2s. 
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63.  AGRICUI/TURAL  ENGINEERING-,  BUILDINGS,  MOTIVE 
POWERS,  FIELD  ENGINES,  MACHINERY,  AND 
IMPLEMENTS,  by  G.  H.  Andrews.  3s. 

77*.  ECONOMY  OF  FUEL,  byT.  S.  Prideaux.  U. 

80*  EMBANKING  LANDS  FROM  THE  SEA,  by  J.  Wiggins.  2*. 

82.  WATER  POWER,  as  applied  to  Mills,  &c.,  by  J.  Glynn.  2s. 

82**.  GAS  WORKS  AND  MANUFACTURING  COAL  GAS,  by 
S.  Hughes.  3s. 

82***.  WATER-WORKS  FOR  CITIES  AND  TOWNS,  by  S. 

Hughes,  3s.  » 

117.  SUBTERRANEOUS  SURVEYING,  AND  RANGING  THE 

LINE  without  the  Magnet,  by  T.  Fenwick,  with  Additions 
by  T.Baker.  2s.  Qd. 

118.  CIVIL  ENGINEERING  OF  NORTH  AMERICA,  by  D. 

Stevenson.  3s. 

120.  HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING,  by  G.  R.  BurneU.  Ss. 

121.  RIVERS  AND  TORRENTS,  and  a  Treatise  on  NAVI- 

GABLE CANALS  AND  RIVERS  THAT  CARRY  SASTD 
AND  MUD,  from  the  Italian  of  Paul  Frisi.   2s.  6d. 

125.  COMBUSTION  OF  COAL,  AND  THE  PREVENTION 
OF  SMOKE,  by  C.  Wye  Williams,  M.I.C.E.  3s. 


SHIP-BUILDING  AND  NAVIGATION. 

j  51.  NAVAL  ARCHITECTURE,  by  J.  Peake.  3s. 

j  53*.  SHIPS  FOR  OCEAN  AND  RIVER  SERVICE,  Construction 
j  of,  by  Captain  H.  A.  Sommerfeldt.  Is. 

1  53**.  ATLAS  OF  15  PLATES  TO  THE  ABOVE,  Drawn  for 
1  Practice.   4to.    7s.  6d. 

I 

I  54.  MASTING,  MAST-MAKING,  and  RIGGING  OF  SHIPS, 
|  by  R.  Kipping.    Is.  Qd.  9 
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54*.  IRON  SHIP-BUILDING,  by  J.  Grantham.   2s.  6d. 

54**.  ATLAS  OF  24  PLATES  to  the  preceding.   4to.   22s.  6d. 

55.  NAVIGATION;  the  Sailor's  Sea  Book:  How  to  Keep  the  Log 
and  Work  it  off,  &c.;  Law  of  Storms,  and  Explanation  or 
Terms,  by  J.  Greenwood.  2s. 

80.  MARINE  ENGINES,  AND  STEAM  VESSELS,  AND  THE 
SCREW,  by  R.  Murray.   2s.  Qd. 

83  bis.  SHIPS  AJSD  BOATS,  Forms  of,  by  W.  Bland.  Is. 

99.  NAUTICAL  ASTRONOMY  AND  NAVIGATION,  by  J.  R. 
Young.  2s. 

100*.  NAVIGATION  TABLES,  for  Use  with  the  above.    Is.  6d. 
106.  SHIPS'  ANCHORS  for  all  SERVICES,  by  G.  Cotsell.  Is.  Qd. 
149.  SAILS  AND  SAIL-MAKING,  by  R.  Kipping,  N.A.   2s.  6d. 


ARITHMETIC  AND  MATHEMATICS. 

6.  MECHANICS,  by  Charles  Tomlinson.  Is. 

32.  MATHEMATICAL  INSTRUMENTS,  THEIR  CONSTRUC- 
TION, USE,  &c.,  by  J.  F.  Heather.  Is. 

61*.  READY  RECKONER  for  the  Measurement  of  Land,  Tables 
of  Work  at  from  2s.  6d.  to  20s.  per  acre,  and  valuation  of 
Land  from  £1  to  £1,000  per  acre,  by  A.  Arman.    Is.  6d. 

76.  GEOMETRY,  DESCRIPTIVE,  with  a  Theory  of  Shadows  and 
Perspective,  and  a  Description  of  the  Principles  and  Praotice 
of  Isometrical  Projection,  by  J.  F.  Heather.  2s. 

83.  BOOK-KEEPING  AND  COMMERCIAL  PHRASEOLOGY, 

by  James  Haddon.  Is. 

84.  ARITHMETIC,  with  numerous  Examples,  by  J.  R.Young.  ls.Gd. 
84*.  KEY  TO  THE  ABOVE,  by  J.  R.  Young.   Is.  U. 
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85.  EQUATION AL  ARITHMETIC :  Tables  for  the  Calculation 

of  Simple  Interest,  with  Logarithms  for  Compound  Interest, 
and  Annuities,  by  W.  Hipsley.  2s. 

86.  ALGEBRA,  by  J.  Haddon.  2s. 

86*.  KEY  AND  COMPANION  TO  THE  ABOVE,  by  J.  R. 
Young.    Is.  Qd. 

88.  EUCLID'S  GEOMETRY,  with  Essay  on  Logic,  by  H.  Law.  2s. 

j  90.  GEOMETRY,  ANALYTICAL  AND  CONIC  SECTIONS,  by 
j  J.  Hann.  Is. 

|    91.  PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY,  by  J.  Hann.  •  Is. 

I  92.  SPHERICAL  TRIGONOMETRY,  by  J.  Hann.*  1*.  {The  two 
j  volumes  in  one.  2s.) 

•    93.  MENSURATION,  by  T.  Baker.  Is. 

j    94.  LOGARITHMS,  Tables  of;  with  Tables  of  Natural  Sines,  Co- 
sines, and  Tangents,  by  H.  Law.   2s.  6d. 

!    97.  STATICS  AND  DYNAMICS,  by  T.Baker.  Is. 

j    101.  DIFFERENTIAL  CALCULUS,  by  W.  S.  B.  Woolhouse.  1*. 

j  101*.  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES  OF  ALL  NATIONS ; 
j  Weights  of  Coins,  and  Divisions  of  Time ;  with  the  Principles 

j  which  determine  the  Rate  of  Exchange,  by  W.  S.  B.  Wool- 

!  house.    Is.  6d. 

j  102.  INTEGRAL  CALCULUS,  by  H.  Cox.  Is. 

\  103.  INTEGRAL  CALCULUS,  Examples  of,  by  J.  Hann.  Is. 

104.  DIFFERENTIAL  CALCULUS,  Examples  of,  with  Solutions, 

by  J.  Haddon.  Is. 

105.  ALGEBRA,  GEOMETRY,  and  TRIGONOMETRY,  First 

Mnemonical  Lessons  in,  by  the  Rev.  T.  P.  Kirkman.  Is.  Qd. 

131.  READY-RECKONER  FOR  MILLERS,  FARMERS,  AND 
MERCHANTS,  showing  the  Value  of  any  Quantity  of  Corn, 
with  the  Approximate  Value  of  Mill-stones  and  Mill  Work.  Is. 

136.  RUDIMENTARY  ARITHMETIC,  by  J.  Haddon,  edited  by 
j  A.  Annan.    Is.  Gd. 

137.  KEY  TO  THE  ABOVE,  by  A.  Annan.   Is.  6d. 

147.  STEPPING   STONE   TO  ARITHMETIC,   by  Abraham 

Annan,  Schoolmaster,  Thurleigh,  Beds.  Is. 

148.  KEY  TO  THE  ABOVE,  by  A.  Arman.  Is. 
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[This  Series  is  kept  in  three  styles  of  binding — the  prices  of  each 
are  given  in  columns  at  the  end  of  the  lines.] 


HISTORIES,  GRAMMARS,  AND  DICTIONARIES. 


I  dj 


1.  ENGLAND,  History  of,  by  W.  D.  Hamilton 

5.  GREECE,  History  of,  by  W.  D.  Hamiltqn 
and  E.  Levien  

7.  ROME,  History  of,  by  E.  Levien        .  . 

9.  CHRONOLOGY  OF  CIVIL  AND  ECCLE- 
siastioal  History,  Literature,  Art,  and 
Civilisation,  from  the  earliest  period  to 
the  present  time  

11.  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  by  Hyde  Clarke  . 
11*.  HANDBOOK  OF  COMPARATIVE  PHI- 

lology,  by  Hyde  Clarke  .... 

12.  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY,  above  100,000 

words,  or  50,000  more  than  in  any  existing 
work.   By  Hyde  Clarke  .... 
■  ,  with  Grammar 

14.  GREEK  GRAMMAR,  by  H.  C.  IJamilton  . 

15.   DICTIONARY,  by  H.  R.  Hamil- 
ton.  Vol.  1.  Greek— English  . 

17.    Vol.  2.  English  — Greek 


•  Complete  in  1  vol. 


with  Grammar 

19.  LATIN  GRAMMAR,  by  T.  Goodwin  . 

20.   DICTIONARY,  by  T.  Goodwin. 


22. 


Vol.  1.  Latin— English 

Vol.  2.  English— Latin 


■  Complete  in  1  vol. 


-,  with  Grammar 


24.  FRENCH  GRAMMAR,  by  G.  L.  Strauss 


s.  d. 
4  0 

2  6 
2  6 


2  6 
1  0 

1  0 


3  6 

1  0 

2  0 
2  0 

4  0 

10 

2  0 
1  6 

3  6 

1  0 


s.  d, 
5  0 

3  6 
3  6 


3  6 


4  6 

5  6 


5  0 

6  0 


4  6 

5  6 


s.  d. 

5  6 

4  0 
4  0 


4  0 


5  0 

6  0 


5  6 

6  6 


5  0 

6  0 
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NEW  SERIES  OF  EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 


HISTOBIBS,  G&AMMABS,  AND  DICTIONABIES. 


25.  FRENCH  DICTIONARY,  by  A.  Elwes. 

Vol.  1.  French—English  .... 

26.    Vol.  2.  English— French 

 Complete  in  1  vol. 

-,  with  Grammar 


27. 
28. 

30. 
32. 


ITALIAN  GRAMMAR,  by  A.  Elwes 

TRIGLOT  DICTIONARY,  by 


34. 
35. 


39. 
40. 
41. 


A.  Elwes.   Vol.  1.  Italian  — 
French 

  Vol.  2.  English— Italian— French 

  Vol.  3.  French— Italian— English 

 Complete  in  1  vol. 

■ —  ,  with  Grammar 


SPANISH  GRAMMAR,  by  A.  Elwes  . 
 ENGLISH  AND  ENGLISH- 
SPANISH  DICTIONARY,  by  A.  Elwes  . 

with  Grammar 


GERMAN  GRAMMAR,  by  G.  L.  Strauss 

 READER,  from  best  Authors  . 

 TRIGLOT  DICTIONARY,  by 

N.  E.  Hamilton.  Vol.  1.  English— Ger- 
man— French  ...... 


42. 
43. 


44. 

46. 

46*. 

47. 

48. 


•  Vol.  2.  German — English — French 
■  Vol.  3.  French— English— German 
-  Complete  in  1  vol.  . 

-,  with  Grammar 


HEBREW  DICTIONARY,  by  Dr.  Breslau. 

Vol.  1.  Hebrew — English 

 ,  with  Grammar 

 Vol.  2.  English— Hebrew 

 Complete,  with  Grammar,  in  2  vols. 

,    GRAMMAR,  by  Dr.  Breslau  . 

FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  PHRASE  BOOK 
COMPOSITION  AND  PUNCTUATION, 

by  J.  Brenan  


1 

Cloth 
Boards. 

Half 
Morocco. 

s.  d. 

8.  d. 

s.  d. 

1  0 

1  6 

2  6 

3  6 

4  0 

4  6 

5  0 

1  0 

2  0 

2  0 

2  0 

7  6 

8  6 

8  6 

9  6 

1  0 

4  0 

5  0 

5  C 

6  0 

6  6 

1  0 

1  0 

1  0 

1  0 

1  0 

3  0 

4  0 

4  6 

5  0 

5  6 

6  0 

7  0 

3  0 

12  0 

14  0 

1  0 

1  0 

1  0 
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GREEK  AND  LATIN  CLASSICS, 

With  Explanatory  Notes  in  English,  principally  selected  from  the 
best  German  Commentators. 


LATIN  SERIES. 

1.  LATIN  DELECTUS,  with  Vocabularies  and  Notes,  by 

H.  Young  Is. 

2.  CESAR'S  GALLIC  WAR ;  Notes  by  H.  Young      .      .  2s- 

3.  CORNELIUS  NEPOS;  Notes  by  H.Young    .      .      .  1*. 

4.  VIRGIL.    The  Georgics,  Bucolics ;  Notes  by  W.  Rushton 

and  H.  Young      ...  .  Is. 

5.  VIRGIL'S  iENEID ;  Notes  by  H.  Young       .  .  2s. 

6.  HORACE.   Odes  and  Epodes;  Notes,  Analysis  and  Ex- 

planation of  Metres  Is. 

7.  HORACE.   Satires  and  Epistles ;  Notes  by  W.  B.  Smith  Is.  §d. 

8.  SALLUST.   Catiline,  Jugurtha ;  Notes  by  W.  M.  Donne  Is.  Cd. 

9.  TERENCE.    Andria  and  Heautontimorumenos ;  Notes  by 

J.  Davies  Is.  6^. 

10.  TERENCE.   Adelphi,  Hecyra,  and  Phormio ;  Notes  by  J. 

Dayies  2s. 

14.  CICERO.   De  Amicitia,  de  Senectute,  and  Brutus ;  Notes 

by  W.  B.  Smith  2s. 

16.  IIVY.  Part  I.  Books  i.,  ii.,  by  H.  Young  .  .  Is.  6d. 
16*.   Part  II.  Books  iii.,  iv.,  v.,  by  H.  Young     .     Is.  6d. 

17.    Part  III.   Books  xxi.,  xxii.,  by  W.  B.  Smith       .  Is. 

19.  CATULLUS,  TIBULLUS,  OVID,  and  PROPERTIUS, 

Selections  from,  by  W.  M.  Donne  2s. 

20.  SUETONIUS  and  the  later  Latin  Writers,  Selections  from, 

by  W.  M.  Donne  2s. 
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GREEK  SERIES, 


ON  A  8IHILAB  PLAN  TO  THE  LATIN  SERIES. 


2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 

13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
20. 
23. 
26. 
30. 
32. 
40. 
41. 


GREEK  INTRODUCTORY  READER,  by  H.  Young. 

On  the  same  plan  as  the  Latin  Reader  .      .      .  .Is. 

XENOPHON.   Anabasis,  i.  ii.  iii.,  by  H.  Young      .  .  Is. 

XENOPHON.  Anabasis,  iv.  t.  vi.  vii.,  by  H.  Young  .  Is. 

LUCIAN.   Select  Dialogues,  by  T.  H.  L.  Leary       .  .  1*. 

HOMER.   Iliad,  i.  to  vi.,  by  T.  H.  L.  Leary    .      .  U.  6d. 

HOMER.   Iliad,  vii.  to  xii.,  by  T.  H.  L.  Leary       .  1*.  6d. 

HOMER.   Iliad,  xiii.  to  xviii.,  .by  T.  H.  L.  Leary    .  1*.  6d. 

HOMER.   Iliad,  xix.  to  xxiv.,  by  T.  H.  L.  Leary     .  U.  6d. 

HOMER.   Odyssey,  i.  to  vi.,  by  T.  H.  L.  Leary      .  1*.  6d. 

HOMER.   Odyssey,  vii.  to  xii.,  by  T.  H.  L.  Leary  .  1*.  6d. 

HOMER.  Odyssey,  xiii.  to  xviii.,  by  T.  H.  L.  Leary  U.  6d. 
HOMER.   Odyssey,  xix.  to  xxiv. ;  and  Hymns,  by  T.  H. 

L.  Leary  2s. 

PLATO.   Apology,  Crito,  and  Phaedo,  by  J.  Davies  .  .  2s. 

HERODOTUS,  i.  ii.,  by  T.  H.  L.  Leary  Is.  Gd. 

HERODOTUS,  iii.  iv.,  by  T.  H.  L.  Leary        .      .  Is.  Gd. 

HERODOTUS,  v.  vi.  vii.,  by  T.  H.  L.  Leary    .      .  1$.  Qd. 

HERODOTUS,  viii.  ix.,  and  Index,  by  T.  H.  L.  Leary  Is.  6d. 

SOPHOCLES  ;.CEdipusTyrranus,  by  H.Young      .  .  Is. 

SOPHOCLES ;  Antigone,  by  J.  Milner  .  2s. 

EURIPIDES ;  Hecuba  and  Medea,  by  W.  B.  Smith  .  Is.  Gd. 

EURIPIDES;  Alcestis,  by  J.  Milner  .  Is. 

iESCHYLUS;  Prometheus  Vinctus,  by  J.  Davies      .  .  Is. 

^ESCHYLUS ;  Septem  contra  Thebas,  by  J.  Davies  .  .  Is. 

ARISTOPHANES ;  Acharnians,  by  C.  S.  D.  Townshend  Is.  Gd. 

THUCYDIDES,  i.,  by  H.  Young  ]  s. 
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